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CAPITALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE full signifigance of this evil business in South Africa is only 
understood when it is recognised as a most dramatic instance 
of the play of modern forces which are world-wide in their 

scope and revolutionary in their operations. — Those who sec 
one set of problems in Egvpt, another in China, a third in 
South America, a fourth in South Africa, or trace their con- 
nection merely through the old political relations between nations, 
will be subjected to a rough awakening as their calculations, based 
on this old Separatist view, are everywhere upset. Without seeking 
to ignore or to disparage the special factors, physical, economie. and 
political, which rightly assign a certain particularity to each case, I 
would insist upon the supreme importanee of recoomising the 
dominance everywhere exercised by the new confederacy and inter- 
play of two sets of forces, conveniently designated by the titles 
International Capitalism and Imperialism. Vague as these titles 
are, they will serve as beginnings of our diagnosis. 

The growing tendency of members of modern eivilised communities 
to stake large portions of their property in foreign lands runs counter 
to all past traditions of nationalism, and sets up an antagonism 
between the political and the economic structure of the modern world. 
So long as the intercourse between nations was whollv or chietly 
confined to trade or exchange of commodities, nationalism could still 
express the economic as well as the political status of the citizen. 
But the large establishment by members and classes belonging to one 
nation of permanent investments of capital in another country is a 
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patent breach of the old order, glegiroying tho very roots of the old 
national sentiments, For where the treasure is, there is the heart 
also. There are two policies open to a nation whose citizens place 
thei economic interests outside the political limits of their country. 
One is to maintain a rigorous distinction between the political 
status and the economic interests of these citizens, to tell them 
plainly that all foreign investments made for the sake of private profit 
must be at the risk of the investor, and that under no cireumstanees 
will the State interfere io save the individual from dangers which he 
must he presumed to have discounted in the very terms of his 
investment. The other poliey seeks constantly to achieve a new 
harmony of the political and economie interests hv a continual 
expansion of the political area, so as do cover the new areas of 
economie interest established by its individual members. Neither of 
these eourses has been clearly adapted or consistently pursued by 
any great nation: im fact, fhe refusal to accept and apply either 
principle hes at the root of the opportunism of all foreign polities® 
The former polevy, indeed, which ubsolutel¢ refused to use the power 
af the State to assist individual members in those business enter- 
prises for private profit which it had never sanetioned, would be a 
sound logical position for any nation. But it has never been adopted. 
In mast eases, investments of British capital im foreign. parts are 
accompanied by a certain investment. of British lives, either of 
traders or of labourers, and where a specifically British area of invest- 
nient has been formed, a population of British subjects is often placed 
upon it. This involves a real or specious identity of interests 
hetween British capital and British lives, and the owners of the 
former have often secured the protection of the British State by 
screening themselves behind the more consistently admitted rights of 
British subjects to personal protection against dangers and grievances 
ineurred in foreign countries. The limits of these rights have never 
been determined; but the right of missionaries, traders, explorers, 
and other private persons, to run a nv risks they like and then to call 
upon the British Government to save or avenge their persons has 
been tacitly adopted as a general practice. 

The policy which definitely aims at expanding the British Empire 
sa as to cover all new areas of British economic interest cannot. of 
course, be consistently pursued. For ihe strongest forms of inter- 
national capitalism consist of investments in powerful civilised states 
with which no interference upon such grounds is possible. The 
property and investments held by British subjeets in the United 
States, in France or in Germany, though they are economie. forces 
n aking towards a true informal political internationalisin, cannot be 
regarded as making for palitical fusion of the countries. 

It is in the case of small, decadent, or new countries, that alien 
investments exercise a dominant power in foreign policy. Turkey, 
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Egvpt, China, the South Aierigan States, and, lastly, South Acn 
are prominent instances of this domination. Among these South 
Africa is by far the clearest and most convincing example, Fhe 
phenomenally rapid rise, the peculiar nature and the narrowly 
restricted area of capitalist-industry in South Africa account 
for this. 

Gold and diamouds, two commodities of small intrinsic utility and 
of highly-concemtrated market value, "keep " South Africa. Fhe 
diamond mines of Kimberley, rapidly developing from 1569 towards 
a now fixed output of about £4,000,000 per annum, and the gold 
mines of Witwatersrand, discovered ouly thirteen vears ago. and 
already vielding at the rate of about £20,000,000 per annwn., occupy 
a place of supreme economie importance in a country fechiy 
developed in agriculture and in other industries, and sparsely peopled 
with some three-quarters of a million white inhabitants. If the vold 
and diamonds had been widely dispersed in their area, and had been 

*workable by the old order of individual diggings or small labourme 
enterprise, the different structure of such industry would have had 
entirely different political inplications. But, after a shori period of 
open competition and small individual digging, the diamond mining 
ervstallised into the rigid and well-nigh absolute monopoly of the De 
Beers Company, whieh has enabled Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, Barnato, 
Rothschild and a small handful of fellow capitalists to wield an 
absolute control both of the midusiry and the market, regulating the 
demand for and ihe price of labour, the quantity and the price af 
diamonds, in accordance with their caleulatious of à maximun profit 
for the company. 

More important still, this same group. of men with a small 
mupber of confederates, chiefly foreign Jews, representing 
the most highly organised form of international finanee vet 
attained, controls the entire gold industry. of the Tran- 
vaal. — The names of the chief directors of the leading con- 
panies, Wernher, Beit, Eekstein, Rhodes, Rudd, Neumann, 
Rothsehild, Albu. Goetz, Roulot, Farrar, Barnato, Robinson, TIR 
ludieates the distinetively international eharaeter of this financial 
power, as well as the closely concentrated form whieh it has. taken, 
During the thirteen vears that have elapsed. since the definite 
discovery of the Rand gold fields, the coneentrative forces 
distinctive of modern capitalism have been operating rapidly: the 
number of independent firms has been diminishing, and even when 
the independent structure of a mining business is still preserved, the 
eross-ownership of capital by members of other leading firms reduces 
the real economie independence. Moreover, since the year 180], 
which may be said to have determined the future development of 
gold mining in the Transvaal, by the discovery of the profitable 
future of deep-level mining, the concentration of control has been 
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‘more rapid and more certain. The Chamber of Mines, whose active 
life may be said to have begun in 1891, has been a chief instrument 
by which the " Eckstein Group," the virtual control of which rests 
with the men who are owners of*De Beers, has fastened its supremacy 
upon the industry. For some time Mr. J. B. Robinson, the only 
strong independent figure, maintained some sort of real opposition, 
aided by a few French and German Companies; but during the last 
iwo'vears this op positfon has broken down, and the dominance of 
Eckstein may be considered to have been secured. In the near future 
this power must increase, because Hckstein’s has secured a well- 
nigh complete monopoly of the working of those deeper levels upon 
which the future productivity and value of the Rand depends. 

Whether the net economy of working so large and complex an 
industry really favours an absolute amalgamation, like that of De 
Beers, is highly disputable. There may also be financial reasons 
against such a course. It must be borne in mind that ui 
dealing with international capitalism, the forces and the interests ofe 
the investor and of the financier are by no means always identical. 
When we come presently to trace the political influences exerted by 
capitalism this becomes clearer. At present it suffices to observe that 
even were complete structural amalgamation of the gold mines 
otherwise advisable, such separation, real or apparent, as favoured 
the manipulation of and speculation in stucks might counteract the 
merely industrial economies, i.e., the shareholder might be sacrificed 
to the speculator. But however this may be, through the growing 
power of the Chamber of Mines or by direct coercion of weaker 
companies, it seems tolerably certain that the " Eckstein " influence 
will control the gold mining industry of the Transvaal. The best 
evidenee of recent expert engineers, for example the important 
testimony of Mr. Curle in his work " The Gold Mines of the World," 
indicates that there are no other gold mines in the ‘Transvaal, or in 
South Africa, except possibly a few in Rhodesia, already under the 
same capitalist control, which are likely to disturb the supremacy of 
the Rand. In all human probability, for some decades the persons 
who control the Rand gold mines hold the economic future of South 
Adriew in the hollow of their hands. 

Not only the rapidity and the narrow local and personal limitation 
of this economic dominion, but certain personal characteristics of 
those who wield it, deserve attention. This little group of 
capitalists are the real ‘ economic men " about whom text-books of 
Political Economy used to prate, but who have been generally 
relegated to mythology. Most of them are Jews, for the Jews are 
par ercellence the international financiers, and though English 
speaking, most of them are of Continental origin. Their interest in 
the Transvaal has been purely economic; they went there for money, 
and those who came early and made most have commonly withdrawn 
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their persons, leaving their ecoifontic fangs in the carcase of their 
prev. 

They fastened on the Rand, as ihev fastened on the Diamond 
Fields of Griqualand West, and as they are prepared to fasten upon 
anv other spot upon the globe, in order io exploit it for the 
attainment of large profits and quick returns. Primarily they are 
financial speculators, taking their gains not ott of the venuine ffuits 
of industry, even the industry of others, but out of the construction, 
promotion and financial manipulation of companies In which a large 
number of smaller men are indueed to put money, and out of dealing 
in shares of these companies. The Rand is peculiar in possessing 
underneath this speeulative surface a sound, substantial property 
with a tolerably certain profitable future. The early recognition of 
this fact has induced this group of financial speculators to secure and 
retain hold of a preponderating share of this goenumely valuable 
Property, freely selling out and buying in when markets are on the 
move, but never really giving up their hold upon the sources. of 
wealth. 

It is important to distinguish the interest these " capitalists " have 
in their holdings of such sound investments as Mast Rands and 
Ferreira Deeps, which may be described as an industrial interest 
seeking its reward from the profitable working of these mines, 
and the purely. financial interest they assume in the more speculative 
properties which they use for Stock Exchange purposes. The 
difference is well illustrated by the double stake which those 
“capitalists " have in the present war. So far as the issue seems 
likely to establish security and order, and to lead to a reduction of 
working expenses, it profits them in their capacity of mine-owners, 
But independently of this, the slump last summer, followed hv a 
quick recovery when Imperial coercion was actually secured and by 
the prospective “boom” when a so-called "settlement" is reached, 
has been and will be a separate great source of gain to these men in 
their capacity of stock-manipulators. 

This small confederacy of international financiers, containing in 
their ranks a few Englishmen like Rhodes and Rudd, but chiefly 
foreign Jews, are the economic rulers of South Africa, for they 
control the mines which are the really valuable asset of the country, 
The causa causans of the present trouble in South Africa is the 
growing need of these economie rulers to become political rulers. 
These men were not by choice politicians, still less were they British 
Luperialists: it is only the force of extreme cireunstanees whieh 
drives men like Rhodes and Beit to assume their present rote. The 
aversion of the true ‘business man" from politics is almost 
universal; where political barriers, tariffs or restrictive legislation 
block the path of profit-making, or where State aid is needed to push 
business or secure profitable jobs, he generally prefers to exert 
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influence by the ventle art of beibery, rather than himself to enter 
the political arena. It is only when the personal exercise of legis- 
lative or administrative powers, is essential to industrial prosperity 
that the economie man becomes politician, shedding some of his 
primitive cosinopolitanism and becoming Jovalist and patriot. 

The career of Mr. Rhodes is most instructive on this matter, Duriug 
his early years in South Arica no one suspected him of harbouring 
those magnificent dreums of British empire which he and bis friends 
have expounded in these later vears. His entrance into political life 
closely coincided with the requirements of the diamond industry of 
Griqualand West. When that district was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1880 it was very necessary that some tactful man, not too 
serupilous, who well understood the needs of the diamond industry, 
should represent Barkly West and hold the fortress of a monopoly 
worth a quarter of the capitalised value of the eolony. When the 
country passed into colonial hands there were men so audacious as to 
conee ve. the design of securing these mineral values at a fan 
valuation for the benefit of the colouv: Business men must needs 
enter politics to defeat such netarious projects. 

From tine to time proposals have been made to tax diamonds: 
such proposals must be fought and vanquished. When the great 
amalgamation scheme of TS85 was exeeuted, and the compound 
system, Which ruined the town of Kimberley was established, loud 
remonstranees were made by statesmen who well understood the 
dangerous power of this monopoly : the right man in the right place 
was required to assuage the publie fecling thus aroused, and to 
prevent auy awkward interference by the Government. Can anyone 
experienced in colonial fife doubt that the absolute inimunity from 
taxation which the diamond industry enjoys is due to political 
jobbery and intrigue” Not only is the dustry untaxed; it is not 
even rated for the benefit of the town of Kimberley. 

Nor is that enough. The most vital principles of personal liberty 
are violated by the monstrous Diet Diamond Buying law, according 
to whch any person in the Colony may be arrested for being found 
in possession of an uncut diamond, aud is assumed to be guilty of 
wrongful POSSESSION unless he can bring proof to the contrary. The 
" Com pound "system in the Kimberley and De Beers mines, aecord- 
ing to which a so-ealled. voluntary. labour eoutract is converted into 
a term of rigorous imprisonment with hard labour, is not merely a 
yross violation of the spirit of personal freedom, but is a specific 
establishment of that evil principle of " truck “whieh all progressive 
legislation has denounced. The large employment of convict labour 
in the diamond mines is another instance of the convenient alliance 
between. polities and industrial capitalism. Ts anyone bold enough 
to suggest that the position of special privilege and exemption 
enjoyed by the largest and most profitable industry of Cape Colony 
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has been won and maintained by,any other means than *' by convert- 
ing public trusts to very private uses? " 

l am far from believing. that Mr. Rhodes has been moved 
exclusively or chiefly by purely financial considerations in his polities : 
it is quite likely that some large, indefinite desire to express his 
personality in what is termed " empire-buildiug " may have fused 
with, and at times over-powered, the narrower financial aims. Put 
two facts stand out clearly from his eareer first, that he and his 
confederates have svstematically used polities to assist their business 
projects; second, that in polities they have adopted ^ Imperialism ? 
as a last resort. The first publie post occupied by Mr. Rhodes was 
that of Deputy-Commissioner in Bechuanaland in 1884-5, at the 
time when bodies of Transvaal Boers, presumably with the connivance 
of the Transvaal Government, had entered that country and 
established the Republics of Stellaland and Goschen. The possession 
of Bechuanaland by the Transvaal would have closed the road to the 
eNorth against British Imperialism: this was clearly understood by 
the rival claimants, and evhen remonstrances had failed Sir Charles 
Warren was sent up with an Imperial foree to assert the Imperial 
interest and to establish the Imperial countrol. What part did Mr. 
Rhodes play at this eritical juncture? He threw all the weight of 
bis influence in favour of the Transvaal and against the Imperial 
authority. 

The following extract from a speech delivered in the Cape 
Assembly, and reported in the Cape Argus, July 16, 1884. deserves 
attention : 


Mr. Rhodes said :—* He proposed (last year) to the House to enter 
into negotiations in connection with this territory. and he warned the 
House that he feared the Imperial Factor would be introduced into the 
question before long, and with the chance of a recurrence of the unfor- 
tunate affairs which he had seen in this country . . . . The House 
and the country was at this moment plunged into what he foresaw-— 
that if we did not move in the question of Bechuanaland in connection 
with the Transvaal Government, the Imperia! Government would inter- 
fere and possibly the interference of the Imperia! Government might 
lead to a repetition of those unfortunate occurrences which they had 
had in connection with the Transvaal . . . . They were running 
the risk of any moment of a collision with the Transvaal. It mieht be 
said that he was one of Imperial instincts, but he could ask those mem- 
bers of the House who were present last year to support him, for he said 
then that we must not have the huperial Factor in Bechuanaland. He 
implored the House then to pass a resolution for acting in conjunction 
with the Transvaal, and he said if they did not pass it they would 
regret it. He said once more to them they must act . . . . They 
should at once negotiate with the Imperial Government and with the 
people of the Transvaal, and first and foremost they should remove the 
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Imperial Factor from the situgtiqn. He believed that if they did not, 
there was on the border of the Transvaal great danger for South 
Africa." 


The comment made by Sir Charles Warren upon Mr. Rhodes’ 
conduct runs as follows: 


“There can he ifo doubt, to my mind, that Mr. Rhodes’ action, 
supporting and upholding the Transvaal Party, tended to a considerable 
degree to prevent peace being established in Stellaland. I consider 
that the difficulties which occurred in Stellaland since August last 
were entirely of his own causing, and that had he not come into 
the country, SieHaland might have been in a quiet state when I 
arrived.” 


There is no reason tc suppose that Mr Rhodes was really anxious 
to increase the territorial power of the Transvaal, but that he feared 
lest the establishment of a Crown Colony or a Protectorate should 
interfere with his plan of a Chartered COmpany, under which he 
hoped to include Bechuanaland along with the illimitable territory 
of the North. As it turned out, he over-estimated both 
the ambitions and the powers of the Imperial factor, for 
ten years later Dritish Bechuanaland was *incorporated with 
the colony, and the Imperial control of the Protectorate 
was not wide awake enough to prevent Mr. Rhodes 
obtaining the strip of land needed for a jumping-off place in the 
Jameson Raid. The convenient use of his political power for the 
furtherance upon advantageous terms of colonial railway enterprise 
to Kimberley and Rhodesia, the gross jobbery permitted to colleagues 
during his ministry which occasioned the resignation of Messrs. 
Rose-Innes, Merriman and Sauer, the purchase of Irish support in 
the House of Commons by a present of £10,000 to the party funds. 
when the Charter, conferring what were virtually sovereign rights 
over the entire hinterland of South Africa, was sought; the 
extraordinary combination of capacities which for a long period 
vested 1n one person the Premiership of Cape Colony, the Managing 
Directorship both of De Beers and of the Consolidated Goldfields, 
and the similar control of the Chartered Company, a combination 
which culminated in the Raid—this continuous testimony to the 
deliberate use of polities to further business ends, is the common 
property of all well-informed persons. 

Where the State plays so large a part in the economic development 
of a country as bus been the case in South Africa, where important 
concessions of lands and railways and laws affecting the supply of 
labour are constantly to the fore, it is natural enough that industrial 
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and financial magnates should ehandle polities. Mr. Rhodes has 
never been an “Imperialist “° in poliey: he has steadily fought cach 
real extension of “Imperial control," and, by skilful manipulation 
of dinperial powers and personnel, has sueceeded up to the present 
time in using the money and the arms of Great Britain for the 
protection. and furtherance of the business sehemes upon whieh he 
and his fellow-directors have embarked. I elo. not hesitate toe say 
that even now neither effective Imperial control nor effective popular 
representative government exists in Rhodesia, though elaborate 
provision is made for both. When business men enter polities in a 
country hike South Africa thev wet what they want. 

[tis admitted that Mr. Rhodes did not play the part of a genuine 
"Imperialist ^ when in 1895 he planned a treacherous attack upon 
the ‘Transvaal, abusing his position as a Minister of the Crown and 
wilfully deceiving the Imperial authorities. Failing by the 
awkwardness of his instrument he announced his intention to proceed 
henceforth by " Constitutional means.” This expression was under- 
stood to signify that orgåĝnised pressure would be exercised through 
the High Cominissioner and the Colonial secretary upon the Dnperial 
power of Great Britain. Knowing the nature of the influences Mr. 
Rhodes and his. friends could bring to bear, the South African 
Republic smelt the battle from afar and made those warlike 
preparations falsely represented as indicating an averessive 
policy, 

Does any single soul really believe that Messes. Beit, Eckstein. 
Rouliot, Neumann, and the rest are Inperialists, or have any other 
aint than that of using the [Imperial power to help them in their 
gold mining business? There are most urgent reasons why these 
gentlemen should seek the political control of the Transvaal. Let 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, late secretary of the Reform Committee, state what 
they were in 1896: 


“Tf you want the real grievances, they are: The Netherlands Railway 
Concession, the dynamite monopoly, the liquor trafficand native labour. 
which together constitute an unwarrantable burden of indirect taxation 
on the industry of two and a half million sterline annually. 


Add do these one grievance, here omitted, that of the “© bewaar- 
plaatzen,” or the question of the terms upon which the mine-owners 
shall obtain the mining rights on properties where they own at 
present only surface rights, and the whole matter lies in a nutshell. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick in this document, like Mr. Lionel Phillips, expressly 
excludes any interest in politics for any other purpose than the 
advance of profits in the mining industry. The whole matter is. 
indeed, more tersely summarised in the recently-published “ Gold- 
fields " annual report, in which reduction of working expenses and 
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consequent inerease of profits &re® contemplated. as the result of 
the war. 

These considerations make it ey ident that a small group of financial 
capitalists had large and definite advantages to gain by upsetting the 
Government of the Transvaal. It may be that other classes also stood 
io gain, the large. diffused investing publie of. Europe, the trading 
professional and labourtug white population of the Rand. But the 
guins of these classes were very precarious; there is little to indicate 
that the general public of small investors will participate at all in 
the improved values of mining properties or In the speculative 
* boon "^ whieh will follow the “settlement.” The shrewder trades- 
men of Johannesburg and the great majority of miners are well aware 
that KEekstein and his fellows intend, by new " economies" in the 
working of the mines, the introduction of the Kimberley compound 
system or other methods of dispensing with local middlemen, and 
by the more effective control of the Jabour market, to keep to. 
themselves as far as possible the economie gains of the new order. 
This reasonable suspicion explains why no large spontaneous 
enthusiastic agitation for coercion of the Transvaal Government arose 
among the rank and file of the Outlanders. Such real " grievances " 
as the latter felt were far from intolerable; there was no real danger 
to life, liberty or property, and the grosser abuses 8f taxation, finance 
and effieial maladiministration did not fall with any considerable 
weight on them. ‘Che vast majority of all elasses of the Outlander 
population lived a practically freer, a more enjovable and a more 
prosperous life than they could have lived in any other place in the 
world. To anv educated,  hbigh-toned " visitor no doubt the civilisa- 
tion of Johannesburg seemed crude, flash, materialistic and destitute 
of high ideals, but it was well adapted tc the character and interests 
of the inhabitants. Almost every Jobannesburger I met was 
enthusiastic in his admiration for the place; very few of them 
pretended to any personal grievances, though most of them within 
the last few vears developed a fanatical desire that the Boer. with 
whom they had virtually no personal contact, should be taught his 
proper place and should recognise the supertority of the rich commer- 
cial townsiman. 

But granting that the real grievances were almost wholly 
economic and meant reduced profits of a few mining magnates, 
how far is it possible to trace the recent catastrophe in 
South Africa to the conscious policy of these men? In 
the mind of most English readers another accepted hypothesis 
blocks the way, the theory of a definite conspiracy aiming at the 
establishment of Duteh dominion throughout South Africa and 
imposing a deliberate aggressive policy upon the Republics. This is 
not the place to discuss the folly of attributing so fatuous a project 
io statesmen, many of whom, by education and professed sym- 
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pathies, were closely attached to Great Britain, and = whi 
well knew both her power” and her determination to de- 
fend her supremacy in South Africa. Tt is not of course 
impossible, though highly improbable, to represent Transvaal an | 
Free State leaders as indulging in this wild dream and 
framing their national poliev in accordance with such designs, hoping 
to consolidate for their attainment the united energies of the whole 
Dutch Africander population of South Afric®& I do not questiot the 
priná facie speciousness of this hypothesis: 1 correlates and seems 
to explain eertain facts in the recent. political eonduet of the 
Transvaal. But I meet if by two arguments: first, that there is no 
direct substantial evidence in support of this hypothesis: secondly, 
that another hypothesis both gives a far better explanation of a 
larger number of facts and is sustained by irrefragible direct 
evidence. 

I would challenge. the upholders of the ©“ Duteh Conspirae 
hypothesis to mice any evidence from the speech or conduct of 
the leading statesmen of the Republies, or of the admitted leaders of 
the ier Bond, to prove — of any design to establish 
au independent Duteh Republie throughout South Afriea. E do not 
assert that the idea may not have entered the mind of individual 
politicians, or that it may not have figured occasionally im the 
wilder rhetoric ab. political platforms. But no evidenee exists that 
any responsible statesmen have ever seriously adopted this idea and 
moulded their polevy upon it. The only so-called. " evidence © 
adduced im support of this hypothesis is a certain set of facts whieh it 
professes to explain, such as the alleged overtures te Germany and 
other Muropean Powers, the expenditure of a large seeret service 
fund, and in particular the admitted large and growing expenditure 
of money upon forts, arms and ammunition. Such facts; it is 
maintained, are testimony to an aggressive design against the power 
of Great Britain. And this testimony would doubtless be valid. 
there existed any independent. evidence of this aegressive design. 
But no such evidence is fortheoming, and the hypothesis stands 
the air—an unsubstantial surmise. 

Now turn to our hypothesis of capitalist aggression, whieh. 


a 





reversing the  comimouly accepted order uf p eN- 
plains the political and military preparations of the Trans 
vaal as a distinetively defensive poliev. This hypothesis is a 
rere eausa, ib rests upon a eertain basis of admitted fact, and it affords 
a fuller and more consistent explanation of the aetual order ot 
events. Whatever be ihe exact estimate set upon the generous or 
prudential motives of the act of retroeession in 1881. no one would 
seriously maintain that Great Britain would have loosed her hold had 
the resources of Witwatersrand then been known. When the 
discoveries of gold were made in 1886, the Transvaal Government. 
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having before their minds the fraudulent annexation of the diamond 
fields, that " most disereditable ufeident in British colonial history,” 
as Mr Froude deseribed it, and the still more recent annexation of 
the neighbouring territories of Bechuanaland, began to fear for the 
“independence” of their country, and to make some defensive 
preparation 

Deprived, by the terms of the London Convention, of the right, 
exereised not only by iadependent States but by British colonies, of 
regulating and restrieting foreign immigration, they watehed with 
growing alarm the motley erowd of gold seekers who settled in ever- 
increasing numbers on the Rand. The race, character and conduct of 
this new population. were utterly repellent to Boer nature and 
traditions. The new comers made no pretence of seeking a permanent 
home or of identifying themselves with the general interests of the 
body of citizens. They made no concealment of their aims: it was 
gold they sought: and when they began to ask for political rights it 
was with the evident and sole intention of using these rights fore 
private gai and not for publie good. Knowing that the politieal 
dominance of new citizens nebi by these motives meant the 
destruction of the politieal and social order of their Ntate, the 
Transvaal Government sought to stem the tide, by obstructing the 
development of the gold industry which they could hot crush, by 
erecting barriers to the attainment of the franchise, and by making 
come use of the power of taxation to prepare themselves against the 
armed attack whieh they had every reason to expect would some 
day be made upon them. 

Before 1890. the restrictions set upon an unusually lax franchise 
were gnost moderate, and prohibited no genuine. settler from 
gaining the political rights which he might seek. Neither was the 
public expenditure on armaments excessive for a people constantly 
exposed to border warfare, whieh required all its male inhabitants to 
be well equipped with arms. Not until the beginning of the present 
decade did the Transvaal adopt a strenuous poley of franchise 
restriet-on and armed preparation Was this an offensive or a 
defensive policy 2 Let facts reply. Tu. 1890 the new Census showed 
that the tide of immigration ran even faster than their fears; in 
LSOL the discovery of the extent and richness of the " deep levels," 
securing a long, secure and profitable future for the Rand gold- 
mines, and placing that future under the definite control of a single 
group of men, increased the alarm of the ‘Transvaal Government. 
They foresaw a further inerease in the rate of immigration and a 
stronger and more enduring motive for the “capitalists” to seek 
political control. The powerful Conservative Party in the State, led 
by Kruger, set itself stubbornly to defend the fortress of independence 
by new onerous restrictions on the franchise and by increased 
expenditure on arms. This party and this policy, though powerful], 
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was not however at first dominant. There was a strong, genuine, 
Liberal movement among the burghers, which opposed the restrictive 
franchise policy and advocated an enlightened attitude towards the 
new-comers. — [n the Presidentiab election of 1893 Joubert, the 
leader of this party, was defeated only by a small majority : all the 
men of education were upon this side, the future was with them. and 
there was every prospect of their breaking down by natural 
processes of education the blind, fanatical obStruetion of the old’ Boer 
party. 

This promise of internal reform was suddenly blighted by the 
Outlander policy, which culminated in the Jameson Raid. This 
event was not quite the " bolt from the blue” which it is sometimes 
represented to be. Ever since the establishment of the Transvaal 
Republican Union at Barberton in 1887, revolutionary forces had 
been gathering among the Outlanders. The formation of the 
Chamber of Mines in 1889, and the National Union three vears later, 
gave definiteness to the political ambitions of the “capitalists.” 
However "Constitutional" the immediate attitude of the nrining 
capitalists might be, the unscrupulous corruption they adopted to pain 
their ends, and the knowledge that complete attainment of these ends 
meant a practical subjection of the political machinery to the 
requirements of the mines, were calculated to increase rather thar 
allay alarm. At the close of 1894, a year before the Raid, the 
language of the active mining capitalists became bolder and assume 
a distinctly minatory tone in their negociations with the Governmeni 
It isin this year that we first trace a notable increase in the ^ Special 
Expenditure" of the Government, doubtless attributable to n 
growing reasonable feeling of alarm. Not, however, until 1896 do 
we find that large, constantly-growing increase of expenditure upon 
war preparations which is falsely attributed to the “aggressive” 
policy of the Transvaal. There had no doubt been a large rise in 
military expenditure ever since 1885, but this is explained bv the 
dictates of reasonable caution on the one hand and by the increase ot 
State resources on the other. Every department of expenditure 
had increased with the increase of the national income: 
the growth of expenditure on hospitals, education, police 
and other peaceable services, is quite as noticeable a 
the growth of "special expenditure" and “War Departmen 
expenses. Prior to 1895 there is no evidence whatever on which to 
convict the Transvaal Government of an “aggressive poles. Her 
fears of the Outlander we may well consider to have bern 
exaggerated, her obstructive poliey unwise, her armed preparations 
needless and liable to be misinterpreted. But keeping in mind alike 
the ignorance, the prejudices and the past experience of the Boers. 
we cannot refuse to consider that their policy was undertaken for 
purposes of defence. 
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° When the Jameson Raid took place, those fears were justified, 
and the effect upon the enlightefied progressive party in the State 
vas most disastrous. It was now idle tor any burgher to preach 
liberal concessions. or to advocate drastic internal. reforms. This 
Raid, condemned only fer its failure by the vast majority of the 
British in South Africa, virtually condoned by the British Govern- 
ment, was a terrible setback to the cause of peaceful reform within 
the Pransvaal. Was it Qnnatural that the Boers should fear lest this 
senii-official attack upon their independence, organised by a combina- 
tion of mining capitalists and British politicians, including. as they 
commonly believe, the connivance of the Colonial Secretary himself, 
should he followed byv subsequent better organised and more 
formidable attempts’ All the factors of danger still remained, more 
powerful and exasperated by one failure. Ever since the Raid, the 
agitators of Johannesburg and their Press have made no concealment 
of their intention to gain their end by constitutional or unconstitutional 
means. The provocative tone of the communications of Sir A. Milner e 
and Mr. Chamberlain, whether justified or ngt by actual events, was 
interpreted as the prelude to a convenient quarrel, which was to attain 
the object which the Raid had failed to win. I do not defend the 
diseretion of the Transvaal policy or the correctness of their inter- 
pretation of British. diplomacy: 1: merely insist et hat the attitude 
adopted by them was taken up as a defensive and not as an offensive 
poliev. They saw since 1895 the same men who had planned the 
Raid, animated by the same motives and possessing even greater 
financial and political resources. They watehed cach step im the 
political game: thev saw appointed to the post of High Commissioner 
a man of strong " Tmperialistie © proclivities, who fell quickly under 
the control of politicians, financiers and journalists, whom they knew 
to be their enemies. They saw the concentration of economic power 
im the Chamber of Mines: the men who held this power they saw 
financing and otherwise supporting the South African League, a 
body expressly devoted. to the establishment of the “Supremacy of 
Great Britain in South Africa.” More important still, they saw 
these men buying, not for commercial but for propagandist purposes, 
the most important organs of the Press in the colony, anıl establish- 
ing at great expense new organs of revolutionary agitation in 
Johannesburg: thev saw publie opinion throughout South Africa 
poisoned by the mendacity of this unserupulous Press, visibly 
operated in collusion so as to arouse publie passion and to drive the 
British Imperial poliey towards a catastrophe.  Neeing all this, and 
knowing, on the one hand the power, the motives and the methods of 
Mr. Rhodes and his fellow-capitalists. on the other the personal 
animus, the ambition and the remarkable energy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
was it unnatural that the Transvaal Government should contemplate 
as a certainty some early attack upon the independence of their 
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country, and should reject suggestions of a policy of liberal cont 
eessions as a mere postponement*ot*the inevitable attack ? 

This was their fatalist interpretation of coming events: they knew 
the character and objects of the men engineering the assault, that 
nothing short of the complete political and econonue control of the 
country would satisfy them, and they determined to make such 
preparations as would enable them to sell their liberties dearly. Such 
is the hypothesis which gives the best and fellest explanation of the 
facts. 

This analysis of the case of Capitalism using Bnperialisin is of 
necessity lnperfect. No play of historie. forees is so simple as this 
has been represented to be. I have abstracted and assigned 
dramatic prominence to the self-seeking motives and energy ol 
fnancial capitalists. E have done so because I believe that in this. 
and in other eases of aggressive Linperialism, this factor, though `i 
never acts alone, is the most powerful guiding foree, co-operating with 
and moulding for its own purpose other weaker forces with purer bu! 
less definite aims. Justgas the ambition of the Rand eapitelists find- 
a certain genuine movement of politieal reform operated by middi - 
elass enthusiasts and uses it, so 1t eoulesces with and “engineers © the 
medley of aims and. feelings to which the term Imperialism | 
commonly applied. Though no exaet definition of the nature and 
abjeets of Imperialis is possible, it eontanmis certain clear: 
distinguishable threads of thought and feeling. Among these 
certain. genuinely social and humane motives stand prominent: the 
desire to promote. the causes of civilisation and Christianity, to 
improve the economie and spiritual condition of lower races. to ern hy 
slavery and to bring all parts of the habitable world inte closer 
material and moral union, These motives are real and enter muto 
[nperialisin: they are its redeeming factors, but they are mot is 
most powerful directing forces. So long as we regard Duperialhsm 
as è broad, general principle these higher and better ideas zud 
feelings take front rank: but when we descend from principle to 
practice It is quite different. Lf we turu to our present concrete 
instance, and ask what is the real DInperialisii which goes. forth to 
aid and abet the Capitalism which we have analysed, we shall 
discover to our chagrin that this DInperialisin is in large measure 
resolvable into capitalist or profit-seeking influences The driving 
forces of aggressive Luperialisia are the organised influences of certai 
professional and commercia} classes which have certain definite 
economie advantages to gain by asstuning this pseudo-patriotie cloak. 
The most potent of all these influences, the power behind the throne in 
every modern civilised country, is the financier, the home repre- 
sentative of that very class whose operations “on the spot D bave 
analysed above. The power of this class, exerted directly upon 
politicians, or indirectly through the Press upon public opinion. ts 
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perhaps the most serious problem in public life to-day. The hammering 
of Kruger at the Stock Exchange “s a concise and most luminous 
revelation of this central truth. But this nucleus of economic force 

* Tinperialisin” gathers aroupd it certain. other allied economic 
Interests. 

The powerfully-organised iron and shipbuilding trades, with many 
related industries, are direct and large gainers by publie ex- 
pendature upon armaments which this sort of Imperialism necesst- 
tates: most of the large export trades are won over by fallacious 
appeals to the Trade which "follows the Flag." The "Services" 
offer the cleanest aud most natural support to an aggressive foreign 
poliev : expansion of the empire appeals powerfully to the aristocracy 
and iia professional classes by offering new and ever-growing fields 
for the honourable and profitable ein ploy ment of their sons. The 
general body of the investing public is easily persuaded to use the 
resources of the State in order to safeguard and appreciate their 
private juvestments in foreign lands. : 

These strong definite economic interests are the principal pr opellers, 
of aggressive Imperialism, consciously or “instruetively using, in 
order io conceal their selfish dominance, the generous but often 
mistaken impulses of humanitarian sentiment, and relying in the 
last resort upon one powerful secret ally which ever lurks in the 
recesses of the national character. This ally is “that race-lust of 
dominance, that false or inverted patriotism which measures the 
glory of its country by anothers shame, and whose essential 
morality is summed up in the doctrine that British paramountcy 
is a "right." — It is to this blind and brutal lust that our financiers 
made their final and successful appeal, when they instructed their 
Press ind their political tools to so falsify the wholesome Africander 
sentiment as to make it appear a Dutch challenge to British 
ascendaney throughout South Africa. This British Imperial 
passion, ence roused upon both Continents, responded with eager 
frenzy to the mandates of the masters who had invoked it and who 
seek to employ it for them gain. Mr. Chamberlain, the faithful 
representative of this Imperialism, possibly imagines himself a free 
agent, and possibly designs to use for purposes of personal and 
Imperial aggrandisement the economic forces of South African 
finance. But the generals of finance well know he is their instrument 
and not they his: they are the men upon the spot who know what 
they want and mean to get it. The apparent spontaneity of 
[imperialism is a mere illusion: its forces obey the stimulus and the 
direction of financial masters. 

Those who reject this analysis, with the stress it lavs upon dis- 
tinctively economic initiative, because it appears crude in its 
simplicity, do wrong. The apparent complexity of such an issue is 
only superficial, for the most part fabricated and serving as a screen 
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for the play of a few simple, primitive, selfish forces. Times 
change, men do not greatly chang®. The memorable saying of Nir 
Thomas More is still applicable in our day: ©“ Everywhere do I 
perceive a certain conspiracy of ryeh men seeking their private 
advantage under the name and pretext of the Commonweal.” 


J. A. HOBSON. 


RADICALISM AN D THE IMPERIAL SPIRIT. 


T is the glorious privilege of the Radical, that sworn foe to all 
Privilege, to challenge the thing that is. Precedent and 
Authority, though twin gods to the Conservative, attract his 

suspicious scrutiny, and even chartered and endoyed Wisdom must 
give to him its reasons. So it will he entirely in the spirit of 
Radicalism if one of its disciples puts a straight question respecting 
both the worldly wisdom and the fidelity to truth of an apparently 
settled feature of its policy. The question is :--- 

"Why, in the name of the grey army of wronged workers to 
thousands of whom delay is death, in the name of the pitiful children 
of poverty whom want is maiming with every hour, in the name of all 
who must beat with bleeding hands against the closed doors of lite 
until triumphant Radicalism shall open them, do cur trusted leaders 
in this war so constantly march their columns against the mad and 
invincible tide of aroused patriotism ? ” 

Patriotism is love of country, and is only less firmly woven into 
the fabric of humanity than love of family and love of self. It was 
born on the day upon which a nomad family of prehistoric savages 
began to call some attractive vallev or inaccessible hill-top their 
own; and it had vrown to a lusty strength, as each family learned 
that its integrity and the lives of its members were involved in the 
defence of that claim, long before the shattered ruins of the most 
hoary civilization into whose burial mound we probe were new- 
quarried columns for the temple of a god whose name we hardly 
know. 

My leaders will at once tell me that they have no quarrel 
with love of one’s own country, but that they are frankly critical of 
the custom of coveting another and a weaker man’s country. There 
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is a difference, they will point out, between loving one's own wife 
and loving another man's wife: @vén if one be quite certain that he 
would make a better husband than the other man. This position is 
bevond attack: and, so far as it desewibes the attitude of the Radical 
leaders, it justifies it. Tt is, indeed, not an exception to the law of 
patriotism, but an instance of it: for a Frenchman or a German has 
as much right to be patriotic as a Briton or an American ; and so-- 
to bring the statement up to date—has a Filmino or a Boer. ° 

And here we are at the heart of the controversy. [s not the Briton 
taking away the Boers country? I3 not the American shooting 
patriotism to death im the Philippines? And is not the Radical 
bound to protest against both these crimes, even though he knows 
that the mob with its million feet will kiek his party and its purposes 
to pieces? 

The first thing T should ask as a Radical, in discussing these 
questions, would he to be shown the title deeds of the Boers to the 

e Transvaal and of Aguinaldo and his soldiers to the Philippine 
archipelago. We are bound to be right in this matter though the 
heavens fall, and thouel’ the working classes of Britain, Canada and 
the United States lie prostrate under the feet of Privilege for another 
century. No let us begin our investigation at the bottom, with a 
true Radical’s refusal to take anything for granted. And first let 
us decide what kfhd of a title deed we are going to recognise. [f 
the Boer comes to us and savs—-" I was the first white man to settle 
in the Transvaal,” is that sufficient? Has the black man no rights? 
As Radicals we must assuredly let the black man come into court, 
But suppose the Boer to say-—" Pye got the black man’s title as well 
a: anv own," does that settle it? Would it not he truly Radical 
to ask hime How did vou get it ?-—bv force, or by fraud, or by fair 
and honest bargaining?” Suppose again that he is able to show us 
that he got it by the latter method (and, of course, this supposition 
fies full in the face of notorious fact), would that give him the 
country to hold against all comers? There is no Radical who has 
"seen the cat," that is; who knows that free land is a necessary 
antecedent to free men, who would admit it. Jiven that would net 
give the Boer an exclusive title to the Transvaal, 

But there is no reason why truth-lovers, as are all Radieals, should 
spurn the truth about this affair. The Boer did not buy his title to 
the Transvaal: he fought for it. He has not tried to keep other 
people out of " his country," he invites them in. He sells them land, 
he lets them pay taxes, he keeps the gate open until they outnumber 
him three to one, and he rules them with the rifle. He is in 
precisely the position of the Baron of the Middle Ages, who clad his 
retainers in armour and then ruled at the point of their lances ten 
times their number of peasants. He is truly a noble exponent of 
liberty and equality and democracy, for the sanctity of whose right to 
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domineer the Radical leaders of Britain should sacrifice the just 
hopes of the British workmen to gain a step in advance for themselves 
and their families at the coming elections! 

We may assume, then, I fancy, that the Boer’s title to his country 
is faulty, and proceed to the next question— who, then, does own 
the Transvaal?” The Radicals will have their answer pat—-" the 
people who live in the Transvaal.” And what is Britain fighting 
for?* Simply that those people who live in the Transvaal shall be 
recognised as owners of the country and be permitted to enjoy self- 
government with a democratic franchise. Is there anything in this 
to compel the British Radical to abandon his brother Briton to his 
hard fate, that he may seek certain defeat in battling for him whom 
in England he ean call his " Brother Boer," though on the veldt the 
Boer would deny the brotherhood ? 

“ Ah! but Britain had no right to interfere," it will be said. “It 
was a case for an Uitlander revolution, not a British invasion. 
Britain is a land-grabber, and is only taking advantage of thise 
grievance of the Uitlander to glut her greed. More than that, the 
mereenary transient of the mining camp is not a good citizen; and 
the Boer had as much right to deny him easy citizenship as the 
United States and Canada to have shut out the Chinaman altogether.” 

These petulant objections are linked together, by usage rather 
than logie, and thev touch the fringe of several great questions. 
Let us begin with the one admission they contain—that “it was a 
case for an Uitlander revolution.” There will be those who will not 
make this admission, denying that revolution by force of arms is ever 
justifiable. But of sueh, thank Heaven, are not the kingdom of 
working Radicals. " The divine right of revolution" is an article in 
our creed. Consequently we will agree that, denied the franchise 
and subjected to tyrannous ill-usage, the Uitlanders had a right to 
rise. But they did not rise--even when “ Dr. Jim” was making his 
ill-starred attempt on their behalf. And Mr. F. Edmund Garrett, 
a good Radical, who is a member of the Cape Colony Legislature, tells 
us why. In the first place, they are without arms, while the 
magnificent equipment of the burghers has been abundantly demon- 
strated: and in the second place, they are not fighting men. The 
Boer has until very lately lived with his rifle in hand, man-killing 
a part of his ordinary occupation ; while the miner, the clerk, the 
financier, the business man of “the Rand” has — accustomed to 
having this sort of thing done for him by professional soldiers and 
policemen. To invite Johannesburg to rise against the Boer forts 
that command it is to suggest that the Cunard line should sink a 
first-class battleship. 

The position then is that the Uitlanders are denied a just share in 
the | government of the country in which they live, and are kept 
from seizing that share by what in the Southern States would be 
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called “shot gun rule." In other words, they are kept down b? 
foree. What the duty of a Radical who chanced to live in the 
Transvaal would be, cannot come for a moment in question. He 
must be against any tyranny backed by force, and in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to all persons fairly entitled to it, that is, 
to all men actually living in the country. Now if this Radieal lives, 
not in the Transvaal, but just across the border, has he no duty in 
the ease? Do international boundaries linfit his responsibilities? 
Does the claim of brotherhood break when the colour on the map 
changes? If so, what a pity it was that the Good Samaritan did not 
remember that he and the man who was journeying down to Jerichs 
lived on different sides of the Samaritan boundary. [t seems to me 
that it is the duty of the Radical living in Natal to go to the 
assistance of the oppressed in the Transvaal, and, if so, the same 
duty presses upon the shoulders of the Radical living in London. 
Here was a case surely dear to the Radical heart. A prime old 
Tory oligarchy were levving taxation and denying representation. 
were refusing to give (he franchise to the great majority of their 
fellow inhabitants of a common country, were substituting the bullet 
for the ballot in the government of the community; and the 
oppressed majority were frankly unable to help themselves because 
they had too long learned the arts of peace. [f ever Radicalism 
could wage a i. war, here was the chance. We might. have 
expected, had the Tory Government of Britain, out of a sneaking 
fondness for one of the best representatives of crusted and 
conscientious Poryism left in the world, declined to intervene, to 
see flotillas of Radicals setting sail for South Africa, bound to put 
an end to these latest atrocities. And if, to come down to sober 
reality, the Radical party of Britain had been as vehement in 
crusading against this atrocity as Mr. Gladstone once was against 
certain other atrocities, would it be shivering in its shyes to-day at 
every rumour of an early General Election ? ae 29 
Here we come, however, to the objection that Uritain Kai no 
status in the quarrel. Radicals in. the Transvaal, and, possibly. 
Radicals in London, might fairly do all they could to get justice for 
the Uitlander: but the British Government, which was the only 
power on earth that could really do anything, must not move a 
finger. We will not confuse the issue by talking of suzerainty. 
That aside, why should the British Government be debarred froin 
doing what it was the duty of the British Radical to do? Suppose 
Britain had a Radical Government, and the Radicals had been 
convinced that it was right---to quote Mr. Garrett again—to turn 
the foree oppressing the Uitlanders with superior force from the 
outside, should not that Government have used the machinery of 
war in its hands in order as quickly and as cheaply as possible to 
accomplish that result? Again, the British Government stood some 
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Chance of persuading President, Kruger and his advisers to act 
justly without actually burning any gunpowder; and no one else 
in the world had any such advantage. When the oppressed 
Vitlander looked abroad over the whole earth in search of some one 
to whom he might appeal for help, he could see but one possible and 
effective champion; and that was Britain. What other Power 
could have intervened without precipitating a European war? And 
yet Britain, the one PoWer that might get justice without war, and 
the one Power that could wage war with the least danger of a general 
conflagration if war were necessary, was told by the very party whose 
errand it is to get justice for unenfranchised and oppressed peoples, 
that it should not go to the rescue. Result--the Tory Government 
of Britain strengthens itself with the British people by waging a 
war in the justice of which they believe, while the Radical Opposition 
loses public confidence and wantonly sacrifices much politically 
valuable popularity by crying out against a war which it should have 
been ready to undertake, on strict Radical principles, if it had heen 
in office. Reforms for the working classes go over for another 
Parliament: and the interests of " our brother Briton ” are sacrificed 
to those of "our brother Boer" in a ease where "our brother 
Briton” is demanding simple justice long withheld, while "our 
brother Boer” is pleading for the privilege of denying justice to his 
fellow men. 

And now Jet us come frankly to the charge of “land grabbing ” 
and Imperialism. Britain has been painting the world red—in 
spots—-for some time now, and there is no impressive indication that 
her “colour” has run out. The most striking sign of the time is, 
indeed, that the American Repubhe—-a kindred community--is going 
in for tutoring the backward sections of humanity too. If the 
spread of British and American influence in the world is a bad thing, 
no time should be lost in doing our level best to put a stop to it. 
And it is just possible that that eminent Radical, the Czar of all the 
Russias, stands ready to give us a helping hand, while we can hardly 
make a mistake in regarding the intensely democratic Government 
of Spain as " with us.” But are we with them? Come, let us have 
sense! We are not living in a world composed of Dorcas Societies 
and "pink feas." The Millenium has not yet come up over the 
horizon. It is possible that the conduct of British and American 
representatives may at times be open to criticism, but what is the 
exception with them is the rule with the Powers which would replace 
them if they were to disappear from the wide seas of the outer world. 
Other peoples get not a little of the pleasure of revived self-esteem 
by sneering at the “ hypocrisy” of the Anglo-Saxon nations, which 
is only another wav of saying that we at least make a profession of 
obeying right principles. And, in all frankness, do we do so badly ? 
We went into Egypt to save the value of our bonds, they tell us. 
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Well, what if we did? Has ang'ether nation exhibited a cheerful 
willingness to let debtor nations escape the payment of their debts? 
And in going into Egypt we have brought the blessings of liberty 
and stable justice and an opportunity in life to the people of that 
land in a bountiful measure they never experienced before. Our 
"Nheloeks ——and. incidentally the." Shyloeks ^ of other. European 
'apitals--are getting their interest on the Egyptian bonds wrung out 
of the sweat of the fellaheen, but the fellaheen have never been so 
prosperous, so justly governed, so free, and so well supphed with 
schools within the memory of man. TE Britain had not gone into 
Epvpt, they would have been taxed to the bone and drafted off in the 
deadly corvées, and enough of the proceeds would have been paid the 
bondholders to entice them into advancing more loans, and the 
unhappy native would have sunk deeper into debt with every vear, 
while always living at the margin of existence. The ery of “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” that we sometimes hear, means in reality Egypt 
and the Kevptians for a despotic and often foreign oligarchy just 
the sort of thing Radicalism should fight to the death. But when 
Britain enters upon the seene, clips the teeth and claws of the 
monster, and once again in Egypt lets “My people go," our Radical 
leaders ean see nothing but the British “Shylock " demanding the 
fulfilment of his bond. It is possible that an Egyptian plebiscite 
might not declare. for Lord Cromer, just as the people of. India 
might be expected to vote for " home rule.” That would be only 
racial self-respect. But how long would either India or Egypt 
remain independent if the “meteor Hag" came down? And it will 
be noted that Russia is not taking a plebiscite just now in. Finland, 
nor is the Sultan in Armenia. A world of self-governing com- 
munities living in an age of perpetual peace would be far, far better 
than what we have; but most Radicals cut their throats because 
the most progressive Powers, the peoples with the most sensitive 
consciences, are widening their range of influence? There is an 
education in a day upon the wharves of any sea-port among the men 
who visit the odd corners of the world under the Union Jacek. They 
will tell vou of places where a frank and brutal despotism takes toll 
of blood and treasure as it will, until a British flag shows in the 
offing, and then whatever it shelters is as safe as if ]ving in the 
Thames. Is that a crving iniquity? Suppose the day comes when 
this petty despotism, drunk with its own excesses, left for too long 
without the call of a black-nosed cruiser, forgets prudence and robs 
or kills beneath that flag as well: and the cruiser comes back, exiles 
the despot with a pension after the paternal British custom, 
establishes a “resident " under a permanent bit of British bunting, 
and astonishes the natives with a just and beneficent rule under 
which thev grow as much toward manhood in a year as they would 
have done under their late lord in a century;—has any terrific 
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outrage been conimitted ? Must, ogr Radical leaders sacrifice the 
chances of the British workmen in order to protest against the giving 
of a chance to these foreign " brothers?" It may be so, but, on my 
life, I cannot see it. It may ‘be that we must not dethrone a 
murderous tyrant unless his victims first * mark their ballots ” in our 
favour; but as things are in this exceedingly worldlv world, I should 
not as a Radical want to give up my chances to loosen the grip of the 
tyrants at home in order to stand bv the sacred rights of tyrants 
abroad to tyrannise over their own people, already so thoroughly 
crushed that they know nothing of any better fate. 

~~ And that is the sacrifice asked of me; for it is a part of the 
patriotism of all peoples to believe in the spread of the power of their 
own Government. No patriotism 1s ever whollv defensive, unless it 
is patently suicidal to think of aggression. For the experience of 
long centuries has been that the only sure defence is successful 
attack; and the education of at least five thousand vears is not to 
be reversed by a resolution passed at the annual meeting of some- 
thing or other. It will pay even Radicals # recognise root facts; 
and one of them is that patriotic feeling always favours what our 
American neighbours are now calling "expansion." Even Mr. 
Herbert Spencer speaks of the value of a possibility of reprisals as a 
restaining influence upon aggression. So, to constantly fight every 
step taken frankly with a view to strengthening the Empire, is— 
for the British Radical—to array himself against the patriotic spirit ; 
and, except in times of dense peace, condemn himself to political 
impotence. He is thus beaten, not because the people do not want 
his domestic reforms—for they have but to understand them to desire 
them—but because what they regard as his lack of patriotism puts 
him out of court. So the Tories go on profiting by their privileges, 
sure that a war scare will at any time bring the people clamouring 
back to them to be protected, and incidentally plucked. And all 
because the Radical will not be Imperially patriotic. 

Nor are we alone. The American Radicals are eagerly trudging off 
toward the same Slough of Despond. They will not hear of 
American “Imperialism” or even Expansion. Mr. Cleveland got 
into power in 1892 just in time to recall the treaty annexing Hawaii 
from the Senate, and kept the Islands in a state of interregnum for 
four years. Then Mr. McKinley came in and took the Islands and 
the credit. Now the fight is over the Philippines, and the Democratic 
leaders are committing their party to the impossible poliey of with- 
drawing all Ameriean control from the scene of Dewey's victory. 
It is possibly not prudent for an outsider to discuss this question 
with the freedom which I have feli in handling the South African 
dispute, but it can do no harm to point out that men of high 
character have declared, after close study of the situation on the 
spot, that Aguinaldo is not fighting on behalf of a united Filipino 
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nation for independence, but for a Talalog supremacy over the other 
Filipino tribes. The Talalogs ar$ ohly one small tribe in the midst of 
a population as diverse as that of Europe; and, while able enough to 
rule themselves, are certainly no batter able to rule the others than 
are the Americans. But let us, for a moment, take a wider view of 
the situation. Is there no world question involved; and have we 
Radicals no world-responsibilities? The Americans, once settled in 
the Philippines, enter Asian polities; and eater them as Americans. 
Does that mean nothing? In the struggle between Russian ideas 
and British ideas, has the " yellow man” of the Celestial Kingdom 
nothing at stake? The United States in the Philippines may turn 
the scale in favour of British ideas—of Anglo-American ideals—and 
China will get a lift toward representative government and away 
from an absolute despotism, and will have her doors opened to the 
commerce of the world instead of seeing them closed to all save the 
trade of one dominant Power. Mr. Poultney Bigelow, an admirer of 
President Steyn of the Orange Free State, said to that gentleman 
in the dedication of his " White Man's Africa," " The flag of Great 
Britain represents freedom of trade, freedom of thought, bevond that 
of any flag on the high seas, and in Africa, at least, it is the only flag 
strong enough for our purposes (the union and prosperity of South 
Africa). It guarantees life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
all within the sphere of its influence.” What the British flag means 
in South Africa, it means in the China Sea; and can any Radical 
view with indifference an event likely to bring to that flag and the 
spirit it represents the decisive moral support of the great. American 
Republic ? 

But to return to our " mutton,” is there really anything in all this 
to induce the Radical to abandon the home working man who depends 
on hin, that he may go and die politically as a protest against the 
nation's foreign poliev? He has been stirred to foreign. erusades 
himself. The mighty Gladstone could have led him against ^7 the 
unspeakable Turk " for the saving of Bulgaria, and again against the 
same individual for the rescue of the Armenians. Now, in view of 
these two lapses from the Little England poliev on his own account. 
why cannot he bear with the rest of the nation when if wants to 
carry the flag of civilization and freedom and justice to other 
oppressed peoples and lessen the power of other despots? When 
Gladstone raised the Radicals and the country on the Bulgarian 
question, he was appealing to the choicest instincts and noblest 
principles of the people: and I make the Radical’s acquiescence 
therein no reproach to him. It was an honour to him, as was his 
"round robin" to the Greeks. But there are some things that 
Britain ean do, and some that she cannot: but one thing, at all 
events, is very certain, and that is that she can do more for every 
ounce of additional strength gained for the Imperial power. But 
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qur “mutton” is cooling. How about the British workman? Has 
he no claim on the Radical leadérs? Are not his interests, indeed, 
paramount? There are reforms enough in all conscience for which 
he is waiting, while his children go uneducated and his aged die in 
workhouses. The years pass, and he makes little progress. The 
imperious Peers sit in their select chamber ready to veto any Bill 
promising aught that they dare refuse, and we have yet no effective 
crusyle against this oligarchy of our own. The Tory Boer has his 
Upper House; so has the Tory Briton. But we Radicals can do 
little against the latter because we have thrown away our hold on the 
voters by practically defending the former. 

Is it sensible? 

When we consider the desperate phght of the Disinherited, whose 
champions we are and in whose cause patience is a vice, is it right? 


ALBERT R. Carman. 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


IS TT THE VOICE OF THE’ HOOLIGAN ? ' 


HE most melancholy chapter in the History of Literature is that 
which relates to the attacks made upon authors by their 
contemporaries. Among all the Professions, that of Letters is 

the only one in which its members ave permitted to attack, to deride. 
to abuse, to misrepresent each other. In every. other intellectual 
alling the dignity of the Fraternity first, and the self-respect of the 
individual member next, prohibit this unworthy and unseemly 
practice. In the words of Churchill : 

Look through the world-—in every other trade, 

The same employment's cause of kindness made. 


Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night : 
And in the common cause een players unite. 
Authors alone, with more than common rage, 
Unnatural war with broken authors wage. 

Suppose, If vou can, the same license granted to, and adopted by. 
lawyers. Imagine, iË vou ean, the late Lord Coleridge contributing 
articles to the magazines iu abuse of the late Nir George Jessel, 
attacking his law, devriding his judgments, depreciating his know- 
ledge. We cannot conceive of such a thing: we know that it would 
be impossible. Self-respect and respeet for the Profession, setting 
aside other important considerations, such as the pretension of 
superior standing, would make such a thing impossible. Can we. 
again, imagine Bishop Wilberforce attacking Archbishop Stunner 
on account of alleged heresy, atheism and immorality? Can. we 
nnagine Sir Frederiek Leighton asking for a dozen pages in which to 
call Millais a humbug in art, an impostor, a bungler, a corrupter of 
the popular taste? Even if all or any of these charges were well 
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founded, would Leighton! 8 be 4 the asd to write them down? We 
know that it would not. Seli- -respect, the dignity of the calling— 
nav, the ordinary laws of commou courtesv-—would im pose restraint 
and reticence. lt is only in Literature that the world feels no 
astonishment when one more chapter is added to the Jong list of 
venomous attacks by one author upon another. 

In the history of the Life of Letters for the last two hundred vears 
two points are ‘remarkable the respeet and affection lavished upon 
the individual, and the contempt freely bestowed upon the profession. 
There have been many reasons for this contempt—-the poverty of 
literary men; their dependence: their lack of dignity: but there 
has been no cause more injurious to the reputation of the Life of 
Letters than the derision, the satire, the unrestrained savagery of the 
attacks made by the followers of that life one upon the other. 

Of late vears a better spirit seemed to have sprung up. The old 
di v believed to be an incurable disease—peculiar to 
authorship seemed yielding to treatment: the prescription and 
administration, namely, of those laws of courtesy and good breeding 
which obtain im other professions. It is happily rare to find a return 
to the old methods. There are not many living men or women of 
letters who at this day take up the old parable and declare themselves 
moved by indignation to denounce their contemposaries. 

It 1s, of course, in every profession, galling for one who has failed 
to attract the attention of the world, save to a limited degree, to 
observe another, whose works he perhaps honestly believes to be no 
better than his own, borne upwards on a wave of popular admiration. In 
every profession cach man stands by himself; he depends upon his 
own gifts and abilities: no one can help him: he is alone: he cannot 
buy, nor sell, nor transmit success. All that he achieves is done by 
himself. This fact goes far to account for the extraordinary bitter- 











ness of professional envy. It means the wounding of personal 
vanity. “Even players," says Churchill, mindful of the proverbial 
envy and jealousy im that profession. But these passions, he 








suggests, are worse —far worse—in the author than in the actor. The 
expression of these passions may bring the same kind of relief as 
tears in sorrow, or strong language in wrath. 

A truer form of consolation should be the reflection that popularity 
is not always a proof of genius: that the commercial value of 
literature cannot be taken as a measure of its literarv worth: that 
the two things are, in fact, incommensurable: mueh good work 
remains unpopular: much popular work is not good work. This 
reflection, which no one can dispute, should console the most neglected 
or even the half neglected. It is open to every writer to abuse the 
publie for not recognizing genius, and to assure himself that his 
own works will be recognised by that discriminating posterity on 
whom we lay such heavy burdens. 
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Unfortunately there exists a wide-spread confusion of ideas as td 
the two values: at first sight it seems absurd that this confusion 
should be possible: vet it is ilit only possible, itis common: it is found 
even in literary papers: it is found m the talk of literary men. The 
same man will acknowledge that a work of Art cannot ‘be estimated 
by money, and in the same breath will ask indignantly if the latest 
“ boom " in fiction is worth a hundredth part of the money it has 
brought the author and the publisher! c " 

Whatever bitterness may be caused by the suecess of a contem- 
porary one thing is clearly desirable—that there should be some 
observance of professional etiquette in Literature as in Law. It 
should be simply impossible for anv one, of whatever standing, in the 
profession of letters to attack another writer, and especially one who 
has attracted the affection-—the passionate affection—of millions, 
including those of the highest pretensions to culture, with abuse and 
rancour worthy of a fish-wite. 

e It may be objected that this restraint would put a stop to criticism, 
Not at all. We cannot have too mueh criticism. Literature 
flourishes best when criticism is at its best. Unfortunately, at the 
present moment, which can show so great a wealth on the imaginative 
side: which can also show so many admirable writers on every other 
side; there are epniparatively few critics. The critical faculty, 
always rare, is at the present moment, when it is so much wanted 
and when there are so many organs ready to welcome the true critic, 
more rarely found than anv other. That it is a distinct faculty 
quite apart from the imaginative or the creative, or the poetical, 
seems imperfeetly understood. The old idea that if a man has 
written novels and plays and poems he is therefore endowed with the 
critical faculty, ought surely to have been abandoned long ago. That 
it has not been abandoned shows that the true function and the true 
powers of the eritie are not fully recognised. We do not suppose 
that every successful lawyer is fit to become a judge: nor do we 
pretend that every divine who preaches well can also administer a 
diocese as a Bishop. Why, then, should every novelist be considered 
qualified to pose as a eritie? The imaginative side of literature is, 
indeed, opposed to such a theory, as is evident 1f one considers the 
natural endowments and the studies necessary to form a eritie. 

He is a judge: if he possesses the essential qualities that make a 
judge he must be of a calm and sober temperament: he must be able 
man of imagination is never able 








to discern things as they i 
to discern things as they are : he must be able to discern the conditions, 
the circumstances, the causes which have produced the work, of what- 
ever kind, on which he is to pronounce judgment. In the case of 
literature he must be a scholar: the opinion of one who has not gone 
through the classical mill is like a house built without foundations. 
He must also be a student, not only of his own, but of some other 
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modern literature. You may know him, if vou meet him, by certain 
signs. He is as critical in everything as he is in literature: he 
carries his criticism into the smaller details of evervday life. He 
annot exist without standards in all things. Again, in his 
judyments, he never falls into a rage: he does not simulate indigna- 
tion: he never condescends to abuse or to call names: he does not 
exaggerate: he does not misrepresent: he applies his canons of 
criticism without mercy, but without bias and without injustice. 

The competence of a critic may be tested and proved by a very 
simple method: that of observing how and why he bestows his 
commendation. It is easy for the Incompetent critic to find faults or 
to invent them: if is easy to simulate indignation: it is impossible 
to praise without revealing standards and without betraying incom- 
petence. — There is, for example, a certain literary organ whose 
critical papers I sometimes read in order to observe the timidity and 
hesitation with which the reviewer ventures to praise, and the delight- 
ful way in which he betrays his incompetence when he does praise. ° 

These are very simple rules: if we apply them to the current 
eriticisin of the day I think it will be found that there is compara- 
tively little which will stand the tests. There are other qualifications, 
but of a less simple kind, especially those which enable the eritie to 
take a broad view and a comparative view: and those which separate 
him from any narrow school, or any temporary cénacle. 

Jf. then, a poet or a novelist is not necessarily à eritie—is pre- 
sumably less likely to possess the critical faculty than if he were not 
a poet—it beboves him to examine himself very. carefully before he 
ventures to pose as the wateli-dog of Literature, lest he betray his 
incompetence by barking and rending the friends instead of the 
enemies of the Literary craft. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has thought fit to attack Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling after the ancient manner. I do not suppose that what he 
has written will cost the younger poet a single friend: nor do I 
suppose that anything I may say on the other side will advance his 
reputation. Nor. again, do I pretend, myself, to be a wateh-dog of 
Literature : nor do I profess to be endowed with the critical faculty. But 
I think that it may be useful to set forth briefly some of the reasons 
why one among the many millons of Kipline’s readers finds him 
worthy of the deepest admiration, aud. in so doing, to express the 
views and the judgments of a vast following which mav not be 
critical, vet does not with one consent give its admiration and 
affection except for good and sufficient reasons. 

Except in one point, that of the actual situation, I am not con- 
cerned to answer Mr. Buchanan. Ie has his views and has stated 
them Very well, E have mine, and I propose to state them. They are 
exactly opposite to those of Mr. Buchanan. Why that should be 
the case is a question which needs no answer in this place. 
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As regards the situation, then, „l read with wondering eves that 
this generation has drifted away from the humanitarian teaching 
which forty years ago, or thereabouts, "opened up to men the 
prospect of a new Heaven and a new Earth." Dritted away? Is 
the writer serious’ Is he blind to the present? Why, if there is 
any characteristic note of the times at all, it is the new and practical 
application of that very humanitarian teaching of the past. This 
teaching has sunk deep into the national heart: it is proddeing 
fruits unlooked for, bevond all expectation. The exereise of praetical 
charity by personal service which is remarkable everywhere is the 
natural result of that teaching and the proof that it has gone home. 
In all directions is visible the working of the most real philanthropic 
endeavour that the world has ever seen: the nearest approach to 
practical Christianity that has appeared, I believe, since the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion. What else is the meaning of Free 
Schools, Free Libraries, Factory Acts, Continuation Schools, Poly- 

ə technies? What else is the meaning of the Settlements in which 
scholars and refined wowen give their whole strength with all their 
thoughts and all their soul to the help of the people round them 7 
What else is the meaning of Toynbee Hall, of Mansfield Hall. of 
Browning Hall, or of Oxford House? What else is the meaning of the 
quickened life in the parishes with the flocking companies of those who 
work for nothing but the love of humanity? What else is meant hy 
the long list of associations for the benefit and help, in every degree, 
of those who ean be helped?’ Isit possible to live in such a time as 
this and to be so utterly out of touch with all that is attempted, as 
to speak of a “drifting away " from the old humanitarian teaching? 
This said, I leave Mr. Buchanan, and proceed to consider those quali- 
ties which the world recognises in Rudvard Kipling, assuming that. 
as an average man, my own recognitions are those of what we call 
the world. 

The first essential in fiction is reality. Phe story must be real: 
the figures must be real: the dialogue must be real: the action 
must spring naturally from the situation. Affeetations, straining 
after phrase: a style that suggests labour and repeated. correction : 
these things destroy the interest: the story must be told with 
direetness: it must be told with force: it must be told because the 
storyteller has to tell it: is constrained to tell if. We want to be 
carried out of our own environment: we are ready to surrender 
ourselves willingly to the magnetic force of the storyteller: if he has 
no magnetic power we turn away: if he has we allow him to play 
upon us as he pleases: we are like one who is mesmerised and does 
what he is told io do—he really feels the emotions that the storyteller 
puts into his mind: he laughs when his master bids him laugh: he 
cries when he is told to ery. 

These conditions are all found in Kipling’s work, and in full 
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measure, without any reservations. , He has this magnetic force: he 
compels us to listen: he tells his story with directness, force, and 
simplicity. So real is the story, with such an air of reality does he 
present jt, that we see it as we see the moving pictures which the 
new photography throws upon the canvas. 

It is in writing as in drawing. One man produces his effects 
with many strokes and careful elaboration: another produces the 
same effect with a single bold stroke or with the least possible curve 
or deflection of a line. The effect is produced in Kipling's work by 
the one bold stroke: without apparent effort the right word presents 
itself: the right phrase which others seek, and seek in vain, without 
apparent hesitation takes 1ts place: it belongs to the story. 

He also believes his own story: that faith is necessary if he would 
make his hearers believe it. And because he believes it he is enabled 
to tell it simply and directly without seeking to add the artificial 
stimulus of a laboured style. 

These reasons for the popularity of a writer are elementary. Yet 
they have, in this case, to be set forth, asethe best answer to any 
assailant. Another reason, not so obvious to the ordinary reader, is 
his enthusiasm for humanity. Probably Kipling never gave it, 
consciously, so fine à name: is ignorant perhaps that this attribute 
can be found in his work. Yet the thing is there. Always, in 
everv character, he presents à man: not an actor: a man with the 
passions, emotions, weaknesses and instincts of humanity. It is 
perhaps one of the Soldiers Three: or it is the Man who went into 
the mountains because he would be a King: or the man who sat in 
the lonely lighthouse till he saw streaks: always the real man whom 
the reader sees beneath the uniform and behind the drink and the 
blaekeuardism. ft is the humanity in the writer which makes his 
voice tremulous at times with unspoken pity and silent sympathy: 
it is the tremor of his voice which touches the heart of his audience. 
And it is this power of touching the heart which causes men and 
women of all classes and of every rank to respond with a greater love 
for the writer than for any other writer living among us at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Henry James, who is certainly a eritie as well as a novelist, has 
called attention to Kipling's power of attracting all classes. It surprises 
him that " being so much the sort of figure that the hardened critic 
likes to meet, he should also be the sort of figure that inspires the 
multitude with confidence: for a complicated air is, in general, the 
last thing that does this.” Exactly; but it is the special note of 
genius that it should present men and women who are real to all 
who read, and so real that thev come with a simple “air” to the 
simple and uncultivated mind and with a “complicated air” to the 
scholar. It is not the " complicated air" that the multitude ask or 
comprehend. For them it is the simple lav, the plain song. To 
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those who, like Mr. Henry James, are practised observers and: 
students, who ean read between the fines, the air is as complicated as 
anv study of human nature by Browning or by Meredith. 

Going on with his analysis, Mr, Henry James admirably illustrates 
the different effects produced on different minds by the case of 
Mulvany, the great Mulvany. He says, speaking for the multitude, 
that the figure of Mulvany is “a piece of portraiture of the largest, 
vividest kind, growing and growing on the painter's hands without 
even outgrowing them.” And speaking for himself and those Hke 
unto himself, he says: “Hasn't he the tongue of a hoarse syren, and 
hasn't he also mysteries and infinities almost Carlvlese 2 Not. for 
the multitude: for them he is only "a six-foot saturated Trish 
private ^: but so clearly drawn, so strongly drawn, that not the 
most simple can fail to understand him after their own fashion. 

Another reason why we who are not crities—-the many millions- - 
delight in Kipling is that he eives us short stories. Not that we 
demand, as has been asserted, everything to be in paragraphs and 
scraps -—that is quite an, unfair interpretation of the demand = for 
short stories-—it is that the short story affords endless opportunities 
of touching life--[ again quote Henry James--" in a thousand 
different places, taking it up in innumerable pieces, each a specimen 
and an illustration" In the long story we are occupied with one 
place, one sequence of events. one set of characters : perhaps we read 
for the sequence of events, perhaps for the study of the character. 
Within the space occupied by the long story Kipline’s volume ot 
short stories gives us twenty situations, twenty seenes, twenty groups 
and twenty sets of characters. Mr. James's eritical re- 
marks, from which |] quote, are written for the volume 
called “Mine Own People,’ which contains, amone other 
things, the stories called respectively “At the End of the 
Passage ^; "The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvany 7: " The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd " and “The Man who Was," Every one of thes 
stories—eharacters, situation and all--is burned into the memory as 
deeply as if it had been worked up to oeeupy a volume all to itself. 
And we would rather have the short story than a long one from our 
storyteller, because he gives us picture after picture; plav after 
play. dozens of pietures and of plays, in the time generally 
occupied. by one. 

But the man who would become a teller of short stories must have 
a wealth of material which few have the opportunities of collecting. 
Kipling has had these opportunities : he knows the world -especially 
the Anglo-Saxon world—the world of our Empire and the world of 
the American Republic, He is one of those thriee blessed who have 
not only received the gifts of observation and of sympathy : the gift 
of storytelling with the dramatic instinct and the power of seleetion 
and grouping : but he has obtained the gift of opporiunity—he has 
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lived in lands where there are still adventures and the adventurous: 
where there are still tribes who love fighting and tribes who murder the 
Englishman; where there are still unknown mvsteries of hills and 
forests : he has found mines of material diverse and new and marvellous, 
and he has worked these mines as they have never been worked 
before. Henry James has instanced the figure of Mulvany as one of 
the most remarkable in Kipling's gallery of portraits We may, 
perhaps, take the Solficrs Three as illustrating the " humanity " of 
which we have spoken. — He has the coarsest — the roughest materials 
to deal with : three private soldiers of the lower tvpe, whieh is common 
enough in our army—-and in every other army. The men ar foul- 
mouthed and drunken and tricky. MI this must be faced and set 
forth with no shrinking or false colouring. This has been done, and 
vet, such is the force of reality in fiction, the result is that we see 
the real men behind their vices, and that we understand Tommy 
Atkins as we never understood him before. Had the drawing and 
the colouring been conventional there would have been found some, ne 
doubt, to call attention to the artistic treatment of the soldier and the 
finish. and polish of his language and his views. They they are, 
however, not in the least conventional. and for the multitude they are 
real living men, as living as themselves. 

[ RUD that I am not alone in giving the highest praise—-at 
least for " grip" —to the story of the Man who would be King. 
While that story was told there was not heard in the whole of the 
vast audience a sound, a whisper, a breath. In dead silence it was 
received: in dead silence it concluded: in dead silence save for ihe 
sigh which spoke of a tension almost 100 great to be horne. Perhaps 
that sigh might be taken for applause. Perhaps the storyteller 
himself took it for applause. 

Another point. Kipling presents himself with no apologies, no con- 
ventional humility, but with a splendid audacity: a confidence in 
himself and his own powers which in itself commands admiration : 
he has the gallant bearing of a soldier: he laughs, knowing that we 
shall respond: he Sume s into his story, knowing that we shall 
listen: he lets us understand that he has come to conquer the world, 
and that he means to conquer it. The most finished actor could not 
impose his part upon the theatre more successfully. than Kipling 
imposes his real nature upon his readers. 

These are some of the reasons why we—the many millions—-follow 
after Kipling and listen when he speaks. Some there are who think 
differently: they have not been carried away: for most of us the 
reasons above indicated seem sufficient i account for the 
phenomenal admiration which is also almost universal. To the 
critic—Henry James's " hardened eritie "—we may leave the analysis 
of methods and style and art. 

] have spoken of Kipling's audience. But what an audience it is! 
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The people sit in a theatre of which the front seats are at the 
storyteller's feet and the farthest "tiers are twelve thousand miles 
away. Never, in the history of Literature, has storyteller, in his own 
lifetime, faced such an audience. Seott and Dickens enjoy, if they 
can still look on, the posthumous happiness of this unnumbered 
audience; in their lifetime the theatre was smaller: the people which 
even then seemed so great a crowd were much less in number than 
those who come to hear their successor. Oth®r writers speak to-day 
to crowded houses, but none to such a house as assembles when 
Kipling speaks. Saul has followers by the thousand: David, by the 
hundred thousand: Rudyard Kipling is the first of storytellers io 
whom it has been granted to speak, while he still lives, to the hundred 
milhons of those who read the Anglo-Saxon tongue. From East and 
West and North and South, wherever the Union Jack or the Stars 
and Stripes may float, they flock into the vast theatre to listen spell- 
bound to a single voice, which reaches clear and distinct to the most 
edistant tier where the white faces look up and listen while the story 
is told. 


Let us consider him nest as the Poet, and especially as the Poet of 
the Empire. He is emphatically not a Londoner: he does not seek 
inspiration in the gmoking room of a West End club: he does not 
observe in Piecadilly: he does not evolve humanity out of an easy 
chair with the aid of a cigarette. He is a son of the Empire: he has 
brought home to the understanding of the most parochial of Little 
Englanders the sense and knowledge of what the British Empire 
means. What Seeley taught scholars, Kipling has taught the multi- 
tude. He is the Poet of the Empire. Not the Jingo Rhymer: the 
Poet with the deepest reverence for those who have built up the 
Empire: the deepest respect for the Empire: the most profound 
sense of responsibility. 


Fair is our lot. Oh! goodly is our heritage ! 
(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirth ! ) 
For the Lord our Gop most High, 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth ! 


Yea, though we sinned—an our rulers went from righteousness— 
Deep in all dishonour though we stained our garments’ hem. 

Oh! be ye not dismayed, 

Though we stumbled and we strayed, 
We were led by evil counsellors—the Lord shall deal with them ! 


That is, I suppose, the " Voice of the Hooligan.” Again, is it the 
Hooligan who sings of the Last Chantev to the text * And there was 
no more sea’? 

B 2 
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Thus saith the Lord in the vault above the cherubim, 
Calling to the angels and the souls in their degree ; 
Lo! ear;h has passed away 
On the smoke of Judginent Day. 
That our word may be established shall we gather up the sea ? 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 
Plucking at their harps, and they plucked unhandily ; 
Our thumbs are rough and tarred, 
And the tune is somewhat hard — 
May we lift a deep sea chantey, such as seamen use at sea ? 


pun, wind, and cloud shall fail. not from the face of it, 
binging, ringing spindrift nor the fulmar flying free ; 

And the ships shall go abroad 

To the Glory of the Lord, : 
Who heard the silly sailor folk and gave them back their sea ! 


Again, what kind of poet—-* not a Poet at all,” says his latest critic— 
; . " E ‘ o 
is he who could write the following ? : 


Take up the White Man's Burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed — 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives' need : 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild— 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
. Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man's Burden— 
No iron rule of kings, 

but toil of serf and sweeper-— 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread ; 

Co. make them with your living. 
And mark them with vour dead! 


It is unnecessary to quote the Recessional Hvmn save to remind 
ourselves of how this poet, alone of poets or preachers, saw, as in a vision 
of inspiration, the one thing that needed to be said. We were drunk 
with the Pageant of Power and of Glorv. The Empire and all it 
meant was represented in that long Procession of 1897. The people, 
bewildered with pride, were ready to shout thev knew not what-—to 
go they knew not whither. And then the Poet spoke, and his words rang 
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true. I know of no poem in histor? so opportune, that so went home 
to all our hearts: that did its work and delivered its message with 
so much force. 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 

Beneath whose awful Hand we kold 
Dominion over palm and pine. 

Lord God of Hosts—be with us yet~- 
Lest we forget—lest we forget:! 


Far called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo' all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations—spare us yet— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ' 


If. drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use. 
Or lesser creeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts—be with us yet— 
Lest we forget-—lest we forget ' 
e 





One more note, and I have done. Kipling, in verse and in prose, 
is one to whom war is an ever present possibility and an ever present 
certainty. There is a time to speak of War and a time to speak of 
Peace. At this moment it is well that some one who has a Voice 
should speak of War. It seems that in the present stage of civilisa- 
tion, just as in the past, there falls upon the nations, from tine to 
time, the restlessness which can only be pacified by war. The French 
nation, at this moment, seems to be restless to the highest degree 
under this obsession. We ourselves are in the throes of the biggest 
war since the Indian Mutiny. Two wears ago, the most pacific 
country in the world, the Great Republic of North America, was 
seized with this restlessness, which it is still working off. A time 
may come when war will not be a necessity—but that time is not vet. 
For my own part, I entirely agree with Archbishop Alexander in 
the words quoted by Mr. Buchanan: 


And as I note how nobly natures form 
Under the war's red rain, I deem it true 

That Hc who made the earthquake and the storm 
Perchance made battles too. 


There are worse evils than war. ‘There are 


—the lust of Gold 
And love of a Peace that is full of wrongs and shames. 
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Tt is a threadbare commonplac#té write that there are worse evils 
than war, but it must be said over and over again, especially when 
the horrors of war are upon us. T'he poisonous weeds that grow rank in 
times of Peace corrupt the national blood: they deaden the sense of 
honour: they eneourage the ruthless company promoter who trades 
upon the ignorance of the helpless: they lower the standards of 
Honour: they cularge the slough of indulgence and the unclean life. 
War does not kill these things: but it may restore the sense of duty, 
sacrifice, patriotism: it may bring back the nobler ideals: it may 
teach the world that there are better gods than the idols they have 
fashioned with their own hands: it may seize on the hearts of the 


young and preserve their instincts of generosity. 


Though many a light shall darken and many shall weep 
For those that are crushed in the clash of jarring claims. 


And many a darkness into light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of the people beat with one desire. 


This potency of war: these possibilities: this necessity of war wher 
the cause is just: this ennobling of a people by War: are present in 
the mind of Kipling as much as in the mind of ‘Tennyson. The 
time, indeed, has come again when we are called— 


To wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little the lust of gold. 


Tt is not on the side of those who are ruled and led by this lust 
that Kipling stands: nor is it for barbaric conquest and the sub- 
jugation of Tree peoples that he sings. 


I have endeavoured to explain and to justify, to a certain extent. 
the extraordinary affection with which this writer is regarded by 
millions unnumbered among our own people and our own kin. As was 
confessed at the outset, nothing that L cav say can increase that 
affection. I leave criticism lo those who, being at least scholars, 
have the right to take upon themselves dhe work of criticism: 1t 1s 
for them to discuss methods and style. 1t is enough for me and for 
taase unnumbered millions to know that here is one who has a 
message to deliver which concerns us all: that he has people to 
present to us among whom we walk daily, yet have remained hitherto 
in ignorance of their ways and thoughts and speech: that he has. 
taught the people of the Empire what the Empire means: that he 
has shown us below their rough and coarse exterior the manhood of 
-oldier and sailor, of engine-iman and lighthouse-inan and fisher- 
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man. It is enough for us that Re Speaks as no other in his genera- 
tion-—these be reasons enough and to spare why he is loved by old and 
young in every class and in every country where his language is the 
language of the folk. 

WALTER BESANT. 


CABUL AND HERAT. 


LTHOUGH I have placed the magnetic name of Herat in the 
title of this article, I do not believe, despite the current 
rumours, that Russia has any. immediate designs upon “the 

key of India." On the contrary, I have good reason to think that 
the statement alleging that the Ameer of Afghanistan has received 
a positive assurance from Russia that during his reign she will not 
attempt to lay hands on his great western fortress is well founded. 
There has been no diffieultv in conveying that assurance, for the 
Indian Government must be quite aware that Abdurrahman has kept 
up throughout the nearly twenty years of his reign a regular 
correspondence with the Tashkent authorities, that he has constantly 
received Russian native agents, and that on several occasions, the 
last about twelve months ago, a Russian officer has been a visitor 
at Cabul. The Ameer has taken our generous presents and our 
annual subsidy without giving us anything in return, but that should 
hot surprise us, because we omitted to ask him for anything definite. 
Ner can we accuse him of bad faith in the exchange of friendly 
greetings with his hosts and paymasters during twelve vears of exile, 
from 1868 to 1380, because we have never thought it wise to protest 
against it. In itself, too, it furnishes no evidence of duplicity, but 
rather of the tenacity with which Abdurrahman has clung to his 
independence and sovereignty, the very objeets our policy aimed at 
strengthening, consolidating and perpetuating. Yet although the 
Herat question. for these reasons, is not ripe for solution, the Central 
Asian problem is once more the most prominent topic in the diplo- 
matic correspondence between London and St. Petersburg, and the 
central point of interest in it may be fixed at the Afghan capital of 
Cabul. 
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The present objects of Russian *policy in Central Asia are only 
two. Thev are a free port on the Persian Gulf, and an accredited 
Kussian representative at Cabul. The pacific attainment of one or 
both can be brought about by a prior friendly arrangement wti 
England, and these questions should engage the serious attention of 
the publie, just as much as they are now occupying that of diploma- 
tists in the secrecy of their cabinets. Thee point that has to he 
considered is whether we can, with a due regard for our honour and 
for our material interests, become a party to an arrangement which 
will radically alter the position in Central Asia. Ht is ln Necessary 
to separate the two propositions. to examine them on their merits and 
to decide whether both are unacceptable. It is no hght matter that 
Lord Salisbury has to consider, with the aid of Lord (urzou as 
Viceroy of India, the country which is most directly concerned in the 
issue. Our honour is involved by our signature of the Treaty of 
Paris, which ended the war with Persia bx a guarantee of jts 
"independence, and bv our assertion during thirty years of the prin- 
ux that we regarded Afghanistan as " the outwork of India” and 

s ‘lying outside the sphere of Russian influence.” In the opinion 
of our Indian fellow-subjects we contracted grave and clear respon- 
sibilities by those engagements, and in their eyes at least our 
reputation will be Affected by the manner in which we meet them. 
Our material interests are involved in the consequences that will flow 
from acquiescence in both or either of the Russian pretensions to the 
maintenance of our commercial rights and opportunities in Western 
Asia, and of our political supremacy and security in India. The 
issues are consequently of the first importance in the life of the 
Empire. 

The objects of Russian policy may be termed the result ot increased 
experience, since the capture of Mery, in Asiatic government and a 
more precise definition of the vague longings and ambitions that 
existed when General Kaufmann in 1818 sent General Stohetott on a 
mission to the Court of Shere Ali. There are no doubt some Russian 
officers who still dream of an invasion of India, and of carrying off 
the plunder of Delhi and Lahore in the fashion of Timour and Nadir 
Shah. But Russian statesmen are proceeding on clearer and more 
certain lines towards a surer goal. The invasion of India is the care 
of a future generation: the development of Central Asta, which can 
only be effected by the possession of a port on the Indian Ocean, 
belongs to the present. It is quite true, however, that the most 
amiable Russian reserves the right, 1n the event of England opposing 
the pacific or trade expansion of his country, to make “a demon- 
stration on the frontier of India, because it constitutes the Achilles 
heel of that country.” — Behind every suggestion or demand of Russia 
there always lurks this menace. No diplomatists are more suave 
and polite than those of Russia, but one feels that beside their 
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despatches they carry loaded rewolwers in their pockets and that it 
might be wiser to end or anticipate discussion by knocking them 
down. Neither diplomacy nor good manners sanctioning such 
proceedings, we are drawn into discussions, conversations and con- 
clusions, out of which we always emerge cajoled, choused, and with 
tied hands. ‘The history of our diplomatic relations with Russia 
since the time of Prinae Gorichakoff and Lord Clarendon proves the 
ephemeral value of pledges and promises, and now we are being 
invited in dulcet tones to become a party to a further breach of the 
diplomatic rampart we had drawn round Afghanistan. There are 
many of us who would regard the passage of a Russian Minister 
through that breach to Cabul with the same gloomy forebodings that 
Cassandra had about the admission of ihe Wooden Horse into Troy. 

It must, however, be allowed that the Russians can invest their 
propositions with a specious aspect of reason and moderation. ‘They 
are also fortunate in the moment of presenting them. We cannot 
say offhand that Russia has no right to "a free outlet to the ocean" 
in Western Asia by obtaining a port west of the meridian of Herat,” 
or that it is our policy to oppose that acquisition by entering upon a 
bitter and protiacted struggle. Nor can we deny that the success ot 
Germany in obtaining the concession for the Bagdad railway pro- 
vides Russia with a reasonable ground for savihg that " we must 
be before the Germans on the Persian Gulf." The fact is that the 
conditions of the problem have completely changed within the last 
few years, and it is no longer possible to regard the countries of 
Western Asia. where (Oriental despotisms have for centuries 
languished in a state of decay, as special preserves waiting on our 
convenience for the hour of regeneration. They have become, like 
China, the scene and the object of international competition, and in 
the struggle we can only hope to obtain our share. Germany has 
thrust herself into the throng of contestants, and both England and 
Russia have to take note of her proceedings and development, and 
to beware lest their blind indulgence of an ancient rivalry should 
contribute only to the profit of a third party. What is reasonable 1n 
Russia's proposals should, therefore, be received in a different frame 
of mind from that pevailing only a few years ago, when it seemed as 
if the question at issue was one exelusively between England and 
Russia and outside the rest of the world's progress. We should 
above all things distinguish between what is preventible and what 
is not preventible, and if the reader will at once apply that test to the 
two Russian objeets he will have no difficulty iu seeing for himself 
under which category they come. We cannot prevent Russia coming 
down to some point on the Persian Gulf, however much we might 
delay it; but we can prevent a Russian Resident Minister from being 
established at Cabul. By applying that simple test some sound basis 
for a policy can be discovered. 
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Nor can we overlook the fact that from her point of view Russia 
is pressing on these claims at a very opportune moment for their 
favourable consideration. ‘The war in South Africa will continue to 
engage the chief part of England's trained army for some time, for 
it is clear that a hostile and disaffected population will have to be 
overawed and reduced to subjection over a vast area. The tneidents 
of the struggle have also brought home to us the terrible realities of 
war. These facts alone would make us think twice, and even thrice. of 
turning any controversy into a easus belli short of wanton aggression 
or insult, and nothing that Russia or her Government has done 
during the present crisis indieates that they contemplate either. 
But there is another reason of a more personal character that would 
impel us to make an exceptional effort in meeting Russia half wav. 
Her destinies are swaved at this moment by the most attractive ruler 
in her long and stormy history. The personal splendour of the first 
Alexander does not, it is true, belong to him: but the Emperor 
Nicholas, with his high ideals, gentle disposition, and thorough 
goodness of purpose, appeals to the sentiment underlving all eivilisa- 
tion in a manner that certainly no other Imperial potentate can 
claim. His Peace Conference proved fruitless of result, but none 
the less it evinced a noble thought, all the more remarkable as coming 
from the supreme despot of the Russian peoples. Should events 
prove too strong for him, by foreing him into war against his will 
with England, we should find in him a chivalrous and honourable 
opponent, who would not lose our respect because his country and 
ours had a second. time entered the lists of mortal combat. But 
until the appeal to the dread arbilrament of war has become inevitable, 
we shall second his Imperial Majesty's efforts to avert it by consider- 
ing in the most pliant mood the suggestions of his Government and 
by endeavouring to adapt our necessities to its expectations. 

With regard to Russia’s pretension to "a free outlet to the occan 
in Western Asia,” or, in other words, to a port on the Persian Gulf. 
there is much in it to which we have no right to take exception. 
The development and regeneration of Persia is a task that, however 
reluctantly for old association's sake, we must resign in its entirety to 
other hands. ‘There is a sphere which should remain open to us. 
there are common rights of commerce that should be upheld and 
for which we should certainly struggle, and there are material 
guarantees to be secured on our side; but subject to these conditions 
the poliey of upholding the letter of the Treaty of Paris has served 
its turn, and Russia can have in principle her outlet on the Persian 
Gulf. There should be no difficulty in discovering such an outlet 
without eneroaching on the places which we have every right to 
regard as ours by prior oecupation anl interest. 

There is every reason to believe that Russia has prepared the wav 
for the realisation of her wishes by an arrangement with the Shah's 
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Government. She has had secret treaties before with Persia, that 
of 1384 on the eve of the Afghan frontier delimitation being perhaps 
the most important, and now she possesses more than one concession 
for a railway between her territory and the Persian Gulf, which she 
ean produce as the reply to the German railway through Mesopotamia. 
There is, for instance, the old seheme of the prolongation of the 
Caueasus railway by Tabriz and Kermanshah to the mouth of the 
Karun, which was put forward as Russia's reply to General Chesney's 
Euphrates Valley project. But since then Russia's views have inoved 
eastwards, and the opening of the Turcoman region and Turkistan 
by means of the Central Asian railway has created a counter project 
which may be termed the official plan of the Russian Government. 
There are economic causes at the root of this project which render 
its realisation certain at some future date. Merv, Bokhara and 
Turkistan are undeveloped areas with enormous capabilities for pro- 
ducing the raw material in cotton, silk, ete., of which manufacturing 
nations have need. Thev demand an outlet to the sea, which can 
only he found on the south and far to the east of the Karun. There 
is no doubt that Russia has fixed on two points as representing her 
ideal of such an outlet. One is Bander Abbas—the Gombroon of our 
early adventurets,---the other is Yashk, the important telegraph 
station on the Gulf of; Oman. Those ports woulg be reached by a 
railway starting either from Sarakhs or Askabad and traced via 
Meshed, Bird Yand and the Lut Desert to either of them. In this 
manner Russia would fulfil her promise to the Ameer of not touching 
Herat, defer to British susceptibilities about that place, and at the 
same time acquire a position, not in the Persian Gulf, where she 
would be liable to be shut in, but on the open sea. There are some 
Russian authorities who have already gone so far as to call Yashk or 
Shahbar—another place favoured with Russian attentions, lying 200 
miles east of Yashk and not far from the Baluch frontier—the future 
Vladivostock of the Indian Ocean. 

Even if we had not Batoum as an object lesson, we should not be 
so simple as to imagine that any Russian port would be reserved 
exclusively for bales of cotton and bundles of silk, and therefore we 
are obliged to consider Russia's reasonable demand for an outlet on 
the ocean by the light of what it may become in the hands of Russian 
engineers and artillerists. In other words, while admitting in 
principle the Russian case, we on our side have the. right to take 
precautions for the defence of our interests. We have lost by our 
own culpable indifference the chance of monopolising the profitable 
task of developing Asiatic Turkey which Germany has so cleverly 
secured. We cannot afford to be ousted from the Persian Gulf, 
where our flag has flown for three centuries, and with an eve to the 
possibilities of the future we must be in a position to control the 
Shat-el-Arab. The Bagdad railway, which signifies the prolongation 
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of the Powers of Central Lurope,ainto Asia, and the new Russian 
outlet, wherever it may be, give us aclaim to material compensations, 
Against the former the oceupation of the Bahrein. Islands, with the 
control of the opposite port of Bushire, is a precautionary measure 
and set off, while agamst the latter we could always hold in reserve 
the occupation. of Muscat, or, better still, of Shahhbar, bv the ad- 
vance of the Baluch frontier. so as to eebrace it. for Russia 
could not im the break-up of Persia expect to be the only gainer. 
While we are willing to vield to what is reasonable in her programme, 
she must not expect us to give wav all along the line, and to aequiescee 
m the Persian market heing closed to us bv a hostile. tariff as 
effectually as that of Central Asia has been. We shall insist on 
keeping Bushire open as a free port, and in reserving its hinterland 
to Shiraz and Ispahan as our sphere: and if there are to. be 

Vladivostocks on the coast we shall take care that there will be not 
far off a British Malta in Ormus or a Gibraltar in Muscat or Shahhar. 
eLet us say in all friendliness and frankness to Russia. without anv 
formal convention which a very little spaee of time would render 
valueless, “ Produce vour railway concession in Persia and act on ii. 
secure vour outlet to the sea west of the meridian of Herat: we shall 
not mterfere with you. Only remember that we have rights too in 
this direction andewe shall safe-eguard. them.” 

I come now to the second. of the immediate objects of Russia's 
police -an. aeceredited Russian representative at Cabul. In one 
respect this ts the more important and pressing matter of the two, 
for it can be decided in a brief conversation or despateh, whereas the 
Russian railway and port in Persia must take years In realisation and 
be more or less dependent on events in other quarters of the world. 
In this question, as in that of Persia, Russia has been carefully 
preparing the ground for many vears: and although the subject mav 
appear suddenly mooted in the eves of the publie, Russian writers 
and diplomatists can plausibly represent that it is only the logical 
consequence of the view of the ease which they have put forward 
since 1854. With the exception of making herself a party to the 
recognition of a certain boundary. line as forming the Afghan limit 
Russia is far freer of entaneling engagements on the subject o! 
Afghanistan than is generally imagined. We could cite nothine 
more definite against her than the very old expressions. of opinion 
by Prince Gortehakoff and M. de Giers that thev regarded 
“Afghanistan as outside the sphere of Russia's influence, Russin 
has at no time made any declaration that she would never invade 
Afghanistan: the conventional agreement as to the houndary does 
not debar her in any way from crossing that boundary as the friend 
or enemy of the ruler on the other side of it: and there is nothing in 
anything she has ever signed to show that she agreed to regard 
Afghanistan as a dependency of India and nof as an independent 
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country. All this is due to the*adical defect in our system of 
diplomacy, which is largely formed of " make-believes" and * for- 
the-time-being-pleasant-assumptions.” Nor has Great Britain ever 
told Russia that she will regard an infraction of the Afghan frontier 
as a casus belli. All she has done is by the word of the Viceroy of 
India to promise the ruler of Afghanistan assistance in defending his 
territory against unprowoked invasion and to pav him a considerable 
annual sum as a help for the maintenance of his position, and as a 
reward for subordinating his foreign relations to our wishes and 
requirements. 

It follows from these arrangements that there has been no real 
surrender of sovereign rights by the Afghan ruler, and that he has 
the right, subject to a notification to us that the step implies no 
change in the direction of his foreign policy, to receive foreign 
envovs at his capital. Of course, in taking such a step he incurs a 
certam risk that the Indian Government might hold a di ifferent, 
view of the matter and discontinue his subsidy, but it is quite certain 
that so wary a prince as Abdurrahman would never commit himself 
without first making sure of the ground. The assurance with which 
Russian authorities assert that the Ameer would receive the repre- 
sentatives of foreign States at his capital is what causes us surprise. 
There is certainly nothing in our relations with Rim to justify such 
an opinion. We have generally had a native agent at Cabul who has 
alwavs been an Afghan officer or civilian in our own service, and on 
one occasion the Ameer received a special mission under Sir Mortimer 
Durand, and on another he entertained. Lord Curzon as a distin- 
guished traveller. But he has never shown anything but aversion 
to the suggestion that a British officer should replace the native 
Mahomedan agent. Yet now we are being told with considerable 
confidence that the Ameer of Afghanistan would have no objection 
to receiving at his capital representatives of Russia and France as 
well as of England and presumably other countries. The statement 
might seem incredible if it were not made by serious persons, and 
if we did not recollect that the Ameer's personal ambition has always 
been to be brought into direct communication with London, as it 
were over the head of the Viceroy. It is said that the ruler of 
Afghanistan, like the Negus of Abyssinia, wishes to feel himself a 
sovereign by dealing direct with Queens and Emperors, and that he is 
willing to comply with the usages of Europe by allowing their 
representatives to reside in his capital, where he can now guarantee 
that they will be as safe as at Constantinople, 

A practical illustration is about to be given of these sentiments ; 
and, as is not surprising or unusual, Russia is making use of a 
Frenchman to open the ball. She did the same thing last February 
with regard to the Persian Gulf, when the proposed cession of a 
French coalinyg station at Muscat served as a feeler on British views 
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and intentions. Pierre Loti, whose accuracy is not equal to his stvle, 
is now on his wav to Cabul as the guest of the Ameer. He has 
arrived in India and will shortly proceed to the Afghan capital. He 
originally intended travelling by wav of Persia and Central Asia to his 
destination, but—-probably with the view of depriving his journey 
of any appearance of unfriendliness to England—the route was 
changed at the last moment. It should, however, be noted, as evidence 
of the general interest taken in his tour, that Count von Bülow, of all 
people, gave a banquet in his special honour at Berlin. For ih» 
moment all that need be done is to invite special attention to the 
visit of Pierre Loti to Cabul, and to record the fact that it is the 
tentative measure heralding a very important political move. 

The arguments that apply. in favour of conceding to Russia her 
outlet in the Persian Gulf have no force in regard to the resident at 
Cabul. The latter event is distinctly and easily preventible. and 
we are on unassailable ground, by the light of our past sacrifices 
end of our trans-frontier policy throughout the centurv, if we 
declare that Afghanistan is not a sovereign state, but a tributary. 
dependent, state of India. Whether our Government will have the 
moral courage to speak thus plainly in answer to a request supported 
in many mfluential and exalted quarters is another matter, but. Lord 
Curzon has gone oyt with the clear ambition of strengthening our 
position in India in anticipation of danger from beyond the passes, 
and if is to be hoped that he will very closely examine this proposi- 
tion and throw all his weight into the scale against its too ready 
acceptance. The Ameer's willingness to accept it is certainly of the 
nature of a surprise, and the whole arrangement may well conceal 
hidden dangers. 

There are special features about the situation of Afghanistan itself 
that cannot be overlooked in the consideration of any project of this 
importance. The Ameer Abdurrahman is a strong ruler. who has 
united his people in a common respeet and fear of him personally, 
If he said that the persons of envoys would be safe in his capital, he 
has no doubt the power to make good his promise, but there is no 
certainty as to whether the same security would exist after his death. 
We have no reason to believe that the Afghans of to-day are different 
in character from what they were in 1880 when we left the country, 
and if so the reader can form his own opinion as to the chances 
Russian, French and German officers would have of leaving 
Afghanistan after the Ameer's demise, and what unnecessary and 
avoidable complications would follow for the poor Government of India, 
which above all things hopes to possess a free hand when that crisis 
comes upon it. No one qualified to speak expeets an undisputed 
succession on the Ameer’s death. Tt will certainly not be a ease of 
Amurath succeeding Amurath; and in the warring contentions of 
rival princes the integrity of the existing state of Afghanistan is sure 
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to suffer. The problem will be quite difficult enough without our 
going out of the way to complicate it by giving Afghanistan an 
international status. We have paid into the Ameer’s coffers nearly 
three millions of our money, we have accepted his excuses that he 
could not receive an English officer, we have put up with his 
intolerant commercial poliex whieh has virtually destroyed the trans- 
frontier trade of India: but these are all reasons against our lightly 
"urmnimne round now amd saving with Count Mouravief and Pierre 
Loti, " Let Europe be represented in the Afghan capital!” 

Before closing, it is necessary to note that Russia has taken many 
steps of a military nature within the last twelveSmonths which form 
part of that alternative policy that she always keeps in reserve, like, 
as I said, a loaded revolver in the pockets of her diplomatists. Last 
spring she increased ber garrison along the Persian and Afghan 
frontiers by 10,000 men. She placed two battalions at Termez on 
the Oxus, on the main route from Turkistan to Mazar-i-Sharif and 
Cabul, and she also extended her telegraph to that place. The 
Russian Government consequently receives news from the Afghan 
capital in about as many days as the Government of India. At the 
same time, General Dukhofskoi, who is supposed to be one of Russia's 
best generals, and who was on the staff of Loris Melikoff in Armenia, 
was appointed Governor-General at Tashkent with supreme military 
autbority over all the garrisons. aggregating 60,000 men, between 
the Caspian and Kashgar. On the western frontier the railway has 
been carried up the Kushk Valley to within sixty miles of Herat. 
The terminus hero is in uninterrupted railway communteation with 
Krasnovodsk, the port on the Caspian opposite Baku, behind which is 
the large garrison of the Caucasus and indeed all the unengaged 
military strength of the Russian Empire. Russia has thus available 
the means for making a very considerable demonstration on the 
Afghan frontier. Many of her statesmen are persuaded that in thus 
approaching the Achilles’ heel of England in India she can wrest 
what advantages she likes from the British Government, especially 
at a moment when it is assumed to be heavily engaged in South 
Africa. 

It is high time that Russia should be informed, quietly but firmly, 
what she can expect us to do and what she cannot. X little of " the 
new diplomacy, if devoted to the Central Asian question at this 
juncture, would do much good and would clear up many clouds and 
ambiguities. It would show Russia on the one hand that we are not 
prejudiced against her to the extent of denying her natural rights 
and economie needs, and that we admit her claims to possess the 
outlet she requires to the ocean for the development of Central Asia, 
On the other hand it would show her that we insist on regarding the 
Ameer as our paid nominee, and that while he is free to receive 
Pierre Loti as an interesting traveller he is not free to treat M. le 
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capitaine Viaud as the representative of the Quai D'Orsav. We 
wil not have our hold on Afgh'infstan weakened or undermined by 
any insidious proposal to have it placed on the basis of Abyssinia, 
and we will encourage the Ameer, and after him the chiefs and tribes 
of Afghanistan, to cling to their cherished independence bv showing 
ourselves the most studious regard for it. The Ameer’s vanity mav 
have impelled him to listen to a project for being received in the 
circle of Majesties. but His Highness requfres our co-operation. to 
give it effect, and that will certainly be withheld. We are willing 
to make everv reasonable concession to Russia, and if there is any 
solid basis for Count Cassini's assurance to the American people that 
“ Russia is beconung more and more of a commercial nation," then 
she ought to take the substance in the Persian port and consent to 
lose aunably the shadow in “the permanent resident at Cabul.” 


DEMETRIUS C. BOCLGER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S LETTERS. 


Tis when we bold in our hands in bound volumes the Letters of 
one we have seen in the body and whose books and papers as 
thev fell from him were always, in whatever mood they found 

us, sources of pleasure and delight, that we feel in all its sharpness 
the sting of death. Then we realise how the end*has indeed come 
and that we have before us the last effort of a master of expression 
to express himsel. “ No man,” J am quoting from Stevenson, “ no 
man was ever so poor that he eould express a// he has in him by 
words, looks or actions!” It is easy to add, no man was ever more 
expressive in words, looks and gestures than Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whose genius was for expression, who knew better than any other 
how to make vocal feeling, sentiment and association, and who could 
strike with deft finger and the surest touch " the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound." And vet even of him it is true that he has 
but partially succeeded in expressing himself. 

These two volumes are the last we shall get bearing the marks of 
Stevenson's mint. In an age of depression of style, and uniformity 
of manners, and dulness of narration, he appeared with a mingled 
passion for perfection and for fun, all recklessness at the top and all 
gravity at the base. If ever there was an author for whom his 
contemporaries might well be truly thankful it was Stevenson. From 
the happy hours of Fzrgzntbus puerisgue to the great chapters of 
“Weir of Hermiston” he accompanied us through the changes of 
this our mortal life, ever ready to tell à story or compose an essay 
or preach a sermon, and all to please and delight and edify us. How 
much we owe him! And yet no sooner is he hfeless clay than we 
begin. looking cheerfully around us, to ask the question whether 
Posterity will care for the writings of our poor friend. What have 
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we to do with Posterity? Sevenson wrote for us. We were 
(unhappily for him) his environment. It was our doleful plight he 
sought to solace. He did his work to give us pleasure and to do us 
good. What difference will it make to us in the cold grave whether a 
hundred years hence the publishers of the day are making money hy 
the sale of the books we loved ? 

As modes of self-expression letters are gtrange, fitful, untrust- 
worthy things. Coming as they do straight from head-quarters one 
would expect them to be diagnostic of the state of things within the 
camp. We treat them as among our most private possessions. To 
read a letter not addressed to vou is an outrage, and vet for the most 
part letters tell one but little. Their writers sometimes do not want 
to sav what they feel; but oftener they cannot even though thev 
would. Fhe thinnest crust of affectation, a mere suspicion of 
insincerity, an uneasy egotism, a striving after a quality we do not 
possess, a desire to be witty or to be wise hevond our warrant, an eve 
ta posterity, anyone of these things and of half a hundred other 
things is enough to ossify a letter. Whatever the notes may be vou 
choose to strike in your correspondence, vou must be the master of 
them if vou are to live by vour letters. How that mastery 15 gained 
is a secret hidden deeper than the foundations of the hills. 

These letters of Mr. Stevenson’s can give nothing but pleasure to 
anybody, for they shew us an Artist without jealousy, vanity or 
conceit: a sane, sensible man, who could read Trollope’s novels and 
who loved Carlyle and Sir Walter and could play the fool with his 
friends and conceive himself as the author of that delightful but 
unwritten Tract, " A Day with the Heavenly Harriers. | 

Of Mr. Colvin’s Introduction it is a pleasure to speak. It is nobly 
done. Mr. Colvin writes of his friend with a more than Roman piety, 
and with a composed dignity that adds depth and foree to the volume 
of his affection. It is so seldom that the right thing is done by the 
right man that I may be pardoned the presumption of my praise. 

Mr, Colvin had of course to touch upon the Posterity question. He 
first slavs, with the easy grace of Alan Breck, two foes of Stevenson's 
reputation, Auternality (a word I do not understand) and 
Tmitativeness. Of the latter much use has been made by persons who 
know nothing about the genesis of an Artist. Dr. Newman in a 
passage that ought to be familiar has told us how long he too played 
"the sedulous ape." Having killed his men, Mr. Colvin proceeds 
in a passage to which justice can only be done by transcription : 


" Not by reason then of ‘externality for sure, nor vet of imita- 
tiveness, will this writer lose his hold on the attention and regard 
of his countrymen. The debate, before his place in literature is 
settled, must rather turn on other points, as whether the genial 
essayist and egoist, or the romantic inventor and narrator. was the 
stronger in him-—whether the Montaigne and Pepys elements pre- 
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vailed in his literary composition or the Scott and Dumas elements. 
—a question, indeed, which a Hong those who care for him most has 
always been at issue. Or again, what degree of true inspiring and 
illuminating power belongs to the gospel or gospels, airily 
encouraging or gravely didactic, which are set forth in the essays 
with so captivating a grace? Or whether in romance and tale he 
had a power of happily inventing and soundly constructing a whole 
fable comparable to his unquestionable power of conceiving and 
presenting single saenes and situations in a manner which stamps 
them indelibly on the readers mind! And whether his figures are 
sustained continuously by the true large spontaneous breath of 
creation or are but transitorily animated at critical and happy 
moments by flashes of spiritual and dramatic insight, aided by the 
conscious devices of his singularly adroit and spirited art? This is 
a question which no criticism but that of time can solve; it takes 
the consenting instinct of generations to feel whether the creatures 
of fiction, however powerfully they may strike at first, are durably 
and equably or ephemerally and fitfully alive. 


We may all swely be well content to leave this question where Mr. 
Colvin leaves it and to turn to a warmer theme. [t is not so yery 
long ago since Stevenson was alive. This is a word of verv different 
import in different cases. The life of some people is scarce per- 
ceptible, whilst that of others is mighty offensive. There was no 
doubt. about Stevenson's life whilst it lasted: " there seemed," writes 
Mr. Colvin, “to be more vitality and fire of the spirit in him as he 
lay exhausted and speechless in bed than in an ordinary roomful of 
people in health." 

Let us see what Mr. Colvin and Mr. Henley have to say of the 
living Stevenson; and first Mr. Colvin: 


It was only in talk, as I have said, that all the many lights and 
colours of this richly compounded spirit could be seen in full play. 
He would begin, no matter how—-in early days, often with a jest at 
his own absurd garments, or with the recitation, in his vibrating 
voice and full Scotch accent, of some snatch of poetry that was 
haunting him. or with a rhapsody of analvtic delight over some 
nunute accident of beauty or expressiveness that had struck his 
observation and would have escaped that of everybody else, in man, 
woman, child, or external nature. And forthwith the floodgates 
would be opened, and the talk would stream on in endless never 
importunate flood and variety. A hundred fictitious characters 
would be invented, differentiated and launched on their imaginar; 
careers; a hundred ingenious problems of conduct and cases of 
honour would be set and solved in a manner often quite opposed to 
conventional precept; romantic voyages would be planned and 
followed out in vision with a thousand incidents to all the corners 
of our own planet, and of others; the possibilities of life and art 
would be illuminated with glancing search-lights of bewildering 
range and penetration, the most sober argument alternating with 
the maddest freaks of fancy. high poetic eloquence with coruscations 
of insanely apposite slang—the earthiest jape anon shooting up into 
the empyrean and changing into the most ethereal fantasy—the 
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stalest and most vulgarised forms of speech gaining brilliancy and 
illuminating power from sothe*hitherto undreamt-of application 
and all the while an atmosphere of goodwill diffusing itself from 
the speaker. a glow of eager benignity and affectionate laughter 
emanating from his presence, tili every one about him seemed to 
catch something of his own gift and inspiration. 





Mr. Henley's account is not less graphic: . 

‘I leave his praise in this direction tthe telling of Scottish 
vernacular stories) to others. 1t is more to my purpose to note that 
he will discourse with you of morals, music, marbles, men, manners, 
metaphysics, medicine, mangold-wurzel—gque seays-j¢’—with equal 
insight into essentials and equal pregnancy and felicity of 
utterance ; and that he will stop with vou to make mud pies in the 
first gutter. range in your company whatever heights of thought 
and teeling vou have found accessible. and end bv guiding you to 
altitudes E nearer the stars than you have ever dreamed of footing 
it; and that at the last he makes vou wonder which to admire the 
more—his easy familiarity with the Eternal Veracities or the 
brillant flashes of imbecility with which his excursions into the 
Infinite are sometimes diversified.” 


But we must not allow the excellence of the Grace before Meat 
to distract our attention from the Banquet it precedes. 

The early letters but dimly reveal Stevenson's home. Carlyle’s 
devouring eve, that fiercely splendid search-light. he turned upon 
every cranny in the paternal cottage and upon every feature of the 
faces and movements of the backs of his progenitors, has spoilt us for 
half-tones. But as there is really no need whatever why Stevenson's 
home should be revealed to us by limelight, we pass on without a 
murmur. Let two facts be remembered. He was born in 1850 and 
in Edinburgh. Some of the Fairies were at his baptism. He came 
into the world with imagination. In the davs of the Crimean War 
someone gave the child a cheap tov sword, and when his father 
depreciated it Louis said, "I tell you the sword is of gold and the 
sheath of silver, and the bov is very well off and quite contented.” 

Most children are born with imagination. In the lines of a 
modern poet Stevenson never fully appreciated, though not infre- 
quently and quite unintentionally he paraphrases his very words,— 

‘Tis the gradual furnace of the world 
In whose hot air our spirits are upcurled 
Until they crunible or else grow like steel 
Which kills in us the bloom. the vouth, the spring. 
Which leaves the fierce necessity to feel, 
But takes away the power. 

The world’s great mission seems to be to kill and mutilate whatever 
genius is born into it, if not by one way then by another. No matter 
how tiny the gift, how small the measure: if it has but the true ring 
about it, that is enough to set the world upon her enterprise how best 
to coarsen, to corrupt, to destroy. 
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Stevenson, like other boys whage wits are ready, greatly amused his 
teachers doomed to plough i in heavy soils. “I think," remarked his 
mother with much shrewdness. "they liked talking to him better 
than teaching him." 

He was from the first a frail and delicate mortal, but poorly 
equipped against the cold blasts of his native city. He never became 
an "invalid Author,” but it is part of his charm that he understood 
sickness and the depression of spirits sickness brings with it. He 
can always strike this note simply, because surely. Two of the stanzas 
of "The Sick Child” always run in my head: 


CHILD. 


O Mother, lay vour hand on my brow, 
© Mother, Mother, where am I now? 
Why is the room so gaunt and great? 
Why am I lying awake so late? 


MOTHER. 


Fear not at all—the night is chill, 

Nothing here that means you ill; 

Nothing but lamps the whole town through, 
And never a child awake but you. 


"tevenson's school and college education was irregular but lengthy, 
and it was not till 1875 that he was called to the Scottish Bar, and by 
that time Letters had laid hold of him. His peace of mind at home 
had been disturbed by the Religious difficulty. This is not sur- 
prising. Was he not born in 1850? He did not resemble,—how 
could he?—John Inghs, “the greatest man in Scotland, our Justice 
General, and the only born lawver I ever heard," whom Stevenson 
once saw sitting in the Kirk when “old Mr. Torrence, over eighty, 
with his black thread gloves and mild, old foolish face," was 
preaching, and there sat John Inglis, ' grave and respectful, listening 
to the piping old body as though it had all been a revelation." 

The elder Stevenson did not recognise the importance of dates in 
this matter of religion, and was eal put out with his son. It was 
an uncomfortable time while it lasted. I must add that in the later 
correspondence letters are to be found, addressed to the father or to 
the mother about the father, so delightfully frank in their outspoken- 
ness as to shew that the old Elder of the True Kirk was a fine 
humoursome fellow. lor example: 


“Ta Solitude. Hyeres, last Sunday of 783. 
My dear Mother,— 

[ give my father up. I give him a parable: that the Waverley 
Novels are better reading for every day than the tragic Life. And 
he takes it backside foremost, and shakes his head. and is gloomier 
than ever. Tell him that I give him up. I don't want no such a 
sarent. This is not the man for mv money.” 
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And again: 
| * * “ Bournemouth, Nov. 5. 1884. 
Mv dear Father,— 
Allow me to say in a strictly Pickwickian sense that you are a 
silly fellow. 

There cannot have been very much amiss about a Housebold ot 
Faith. the letter-box of which was content to receive such missives as 
these. It appears to have been in 1874 that Stevenson, always a 
scribbler, " commenced Author " in sober earnest, and we now begin 
to recognise in his letters the peeuliar notes of his music, the special 
"tang" of his choice vintage. For example, in a letter written in 
the train between Edinburgh. and Chester in August. 1874. we 
encounter the following passage, and in a moment our Imagination 
captures us. puts us into a railway carriage, and speeds us along with 
a new tale by Robert Louis Stevenson in our happy hands: true it 
is, the tale remains unwritten, but somewhere it is for all that, as 
„Surely “as the glasses clink by night in fire-lit parlours 


"I want to come back on what I have said about eighteenth 
century and middle-age houses. I do not know if I have yet 
explained to you the sort of loyalty. of urbanity. that there 1s 
about the onc to my mind, the spirit of a country orderly and 
prosperous, a favour of the presence of magistrates and well-to-do 
merchants in ,bag-wigs, the clink of glasses at might i fire-ht 
parlours, something certain, and civic, and domestic, is all abou! 
these quiet, staid, shapely houses, with no character but their 
exceeding shapeliness and the comely external utterance that thev 
make of their internal comfort. Now the others are. as I have said. 
both furtive and bedevilled; they are sly and grotesque: they 
combine their sort of feverish grandeur with their sort of secretive 
baseness, after the manner of a Charles the Ninth. They are 
peopled for me with persons of the same fashion, Dwarfs and 
sinister people in cloaks are about them; and I scem to divine 
crypts. and. as J said, trap-doors. O God be praised that we live 
in this good daylight and this good peace. ` 


To become an Author and to wish to see your Reviewers in the 
flesh are quickly succeeding estates : 


" Who wrote the review of my Book? Whoever he was. he 
cannot write; he is humane, but a duffer; I could weep when | 
think of him: for surelv to be virtuous and incompetent is a hard 
lot. I should prefer to be a boid pirate, the gay sailor-boy oi 
immorality, and a publisher at once. ` 


The years 1876, 1877 and 1878 were fat Stevensonian vears when 
he was unknown to that “dear publie " of whom vears afterwards. 
and when he was at the top of the market, we find him writing with 
an exaggerated bitterness : 


"That is the hard part of literature. You aim high and vou 
take longer over your work, and it will not be so successful as if 
vou had aimed low and rushed it. What the public likes 1s work 
(of any kind) a little loosely executed ; so long as it is a little wordy. 
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a little slack, a little dim and knotless, the dear public likes it; it 
should (if possible) be a little! düll into the bargain. I know that 
good work sometimes hits; but with my hand on my heart I think 
it is by an accident. And I know also that good work must 
succeed at last; but that is not the doing of the public; they are 
only shamed into silence or affectation. I do not write for the 
public; I do write for monev, a nobler deity ; and most of all for 
myself, not, perhaps, any more noble, but both more intelligent and 
nearer home. ° 

Let us tell each other sad stories of the bestiality of the beast 
whom we feed. What he likes is the newspaper; and to me the 
Press is the mouth of a sewer where lving is professed as from an 
university chair, and everything prurient. and ignoble, and 
essentially dull finds its abode and pulpit. I do not like mankind ; 
but men, and not all of these—and fewer women. As for re- 
specting the race, and above all that fatuous rabble of burgesses 
called ‘the public, God save me from such irreligion !—that way 
lies disgrace and dishonour. There must be something wrong in 
me. or I would not be popular." 

Thus do men batter their Idols. 

It was in the vears 1876-1878 Stevenson began the series which, 
when published under the title Virginibus puerisque, lit his torch in 
many a home still responsive to his charm. He also wrote IVi/l o 
the Mill, the Island Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, the Vew 
Arabian Nights, and at the same time eased his bosom of some 
perilous matter (to call it stuff might be misunderstood), which mav 
be found in the Edinburgh Edition, entitled Lay Morals. 

This must have been a happy time, despite occasional fits of disgust. 
He was able to walk in Ayrshire and Calloway, and he was ever a 
Knight of the Road. " What delightful things inns and waiters and 
bagmen are! If we didn't travel now and then we should forget 
what the feeling of life is. The very cushions of a railway carriage 
have a restorative touch." George Sand in Consuclo has written 
about Roads better, I think, than anybody else, but Stevenson was 
fully alive to their infinite mystery and fascinating companionship. 

But the plot of Stevenson's life was to thicken. He fell in love, 
and in pursuit of love and experience he sailed to California as an 
emigrant in 1879, where in divers places lie abode for a vear, enduring 
many things, sickness near to death being one of them. 
In California it was he conceived Prince Otto and Sera phina, a 
romantic comedy very near to his heart and of which many interest- 
ing things are written in these volumes. The story he actually wrote 
in California, A Vendetta in the West, did not succeed. in pleasing 
him and has never seen the light. An extract from one of his letters 
to Mr. Colvin, written at this time, lets us into his state of mind 
pretty clearly :-—(Mr. Colvin had found. The Amateur Emigrant not 
quite up to the mark, and like a true friend had said so.) 


“ My dear Colvin,—I received this morning your long letter from 
Paris. Well, God's will.be done; if it's dull, its dull; it was a 
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fair fight, and it's lost, and theres an end. But fortunately dulness 
is not a fault the publie hates; perhaps they may like this vein of 
dulness. If they don't, damn them, well try them with another. 
] sat down on the back of your letter and wrote twelve Cornhill 
pages, this day as ever was, of that same despised Amigrant; so 
you see my moral courage has not gone down with my intellect 
Only, franklv, Colvin, do you think it a good plan to be so eminently 
descriptive and even eloquent in dispraise? You rolled such a lot 
of polysyllables over me that a better man*than I might. have been 
disheartened— however, I was not, as you see, and am not. The 
Emigrant shall be finished and leave in the course of next week 
And then I'll stick to stories, I am not frightened. 1 know my 
mind is changing; 1 have been telling you so for long; and 1 
suppose l am fumbling for the new vem. Well, Ell find it. 

"The Vendetta you. will not much like, I dare say: and that 
must he finished next; but I] knock you with The Forest State: 
A Romance. 

"Im vexed about my letters. I know it is painful to get these 
unsatisfactory things; but at least I have written often enough. 
And not one soul ever gives me any news about people or things. 
everybody writes me sermons ; it's good for me, but hardly the food 
necessary for a man who lives all alone on forty-five cents a day. 
and sometimes less, with quantities of hard work and many heavy 
thoughts. Tf one of you could write me a letter with a jest in it. 
a letter like what is written to real people in this world-—I am 
still flesh and plood—I should enjoy it. Simpson did, the other day, 
and it did me as much good as a bottle of wine. A lonely man gets 
to feel like a pariah after a while—-or no. not that, but like a saint 
and martyr, or a kind of macerated clergyman with pebbles in his 
boots, a pillared Simeon. and I'm damned if I know what; but 
man alive, I want gossip." 


In May, 1880, Stevenson married, and in August of the same vear 
he and his wife and stepson were welcomed on the Liverpool Landing 
Stage by his father and mother and Mr. Colvin. His health was stil! 
bad, and the " bonnie North Countree " was no abiding place for him. 
Treasure Island was finished at Davos in 1881. This agreeable 
volume unlocked the coffers of the reading public: instead ot 
strageling admirers and readers here and there, Stevenson became a 
driver of flocks and herds into the pleasant pastures of 
popularity. America stretched forth a generous hand. The 
Stevenson Vintages were demanded in two worlds, and the 
modest, diffieult three hundred a vear of which vou may read in 
Volume I.. p. 283, grew into dimensions " which made his teeth ache 
for shame and dithdence.” “I am getting spoilt,” he wrote in 1838, 
"I do not want wealth, and I feel these big sums demoralise 
me. 

Byron, one of the least erect spirits who haunt Parnassus, has a 
glowing passage in whieh he sings the charm of making money, 
" slowly first. then quicker." and avers that these charms excel those 
of either " love or liquor.” On such subjects one is content to listen 
to Lord Byron. 
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Stevenson, though he enjoyed getting rid of money and managed 
in his Samoan home to spend between £4,000 and £5,000 a year, 
the produce of his delicate pen, never sank the Artist in the Artizan. 
His letters are full of the subject. He writes to his cousin R. A. M. 
Stevenson as follows: 


Your definition of seeing is quite right. It is the first part of 
omission to be partly blind. Artistic sight is judicious blindness. 
Sam Bough” must have been a jolly blind old boy. He would turn 
a corner, look for one-half or quarter minute, and then say, ' This ll 
do, lad. Down he sat there and then, with whole artistic plan, 
scheme of colour, and the like, and began by laying a foundation of 
powerful and seemingly incongruous colour on the block. He saw. 
not the scene, but the water-colour sketch. Every artist by sixty 
sheuld so behold nature. Where does he learn that? In the 
studio, I swear. He goes to nature for facts, relations, values,— 
material; as a man before writing a historical novel reads up 
memoirs. But it is not by reading memoirs that he has learned 
the selective criterion. He has learned that in the practice of his 
art, and he will never learn it well but when disengaged from the 
ardent struggle of immediate representation of realistic and er 
facto art. He learns it in the crystallisation of day-dreams; in 
changing, not in copying fact; in the pursuit of the ideal, not in 
the study of nature. These temples of art are. as you say, 
inaccessible to the realistic climber It is not, by looking at the 
sea that you get— 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 


nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you find— 
‘And visited all night by troops of stars.’ 


A kind of ardour of the blood is the mother of all this; and 
according as this ardour is swayed by knowledge and seconded by 
craft, the art expression flows clear, and significance and charm, 
like a moon rising, are born above the harren juggle of mere 
symbols.” 


"OX kind of ardour of the blood.” a Shakspearian phrase, and 
therefore illuminative of much. Stevenson had this ardour in his 
blood till the end came suddenly on the 5rd of December, 1894. 

The reader of these letters, if he will but ruminate a little over 
them and not be in too great a hurry to return them to the Lending 
Library from whence cometh his Literature, will find, scattered up 
and down them, food for his faney and matter for his thought. He 
will be able to compare the rough ore with the finished ornament, 
the thought as it struck the brain and as it is to be found recorded in 
one or another of the writer's hooks or papers. This is always an 
interesting. parallelism. 

One strange feeling had evidentlv great possession of Stevenson, 
a romantic attachment to the memory of Robert Fergusson, the ill- 


* The well-known Scottish landscape painter, who had been a friend of Stevenson’s vouth. 
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fated forerunner in modern Scottish song of Robert Burns. This 
. 

feeling grew upon him. In [891 he writes from far Samoa to Mr. 

Angus, gru own death is just recorded : 


When your hand is in will you remember our poor Edinburgh 
Robin! Burns alone has been just to his promise: follow Burns; 
he knew best, he knew whence he drew fire,——from the poor, wlute- 
faced drunken vicious boy that raved himself to death in the 
Edinburgh madhouse. Surely there is more to be gleaned about 
Fergusson, and surely it is high. time the task was set about. 1 
may tell you (because your poet is not dead) something of how 1 
feel; we are three Robins who have touched the Scots lyre this 
last century. Well, the one is the world’s; he did it, he came off. 
he is for ever; but I and the other,—ah! what bonds we have,— 
born in the same city, both sickly, both pestered, one nearly to 
madness, one to the madhouse with a damnatory creed, both seeing 
the stars and the dawn and wearing shoe-leather on the same 
ancient stones under the same pends, down the same closes, where 
our common ancestors clashed in their armour, rusty or bright. 

z And the old Robin who was before Burns and the flood died in “his 
acute painful vouth. and left the models of the great things that 
were to come, and the new who came after outlived his green- 
sickness and has faintly tried to parody the finished work. If vou 
will collect the strays of Robin Fergusson, fish for material, collect 
any last re-echoing of gossip, command me to do what vou prefer,--- 
to write the preface, io write the whole if you prefer; anything so 
that another monument (after Burns) be set up to my unhappy 
predecessor on the causcy of Auld Reekie. You will never know. 
nor will any man, how deep this feeling is. I believe Fergusson 
lives in me; I do, but tell it not in Gath; every man has these 
farciful superstitions, coming, going, but yet enduring : onlv most 
men are so wise (or the poet in "them so dead) that they keep their 
foliies for themselves. 


And again in 1894 he is to be found writing to his lifelong friend 


and companion of the old Edinburgh days, Mr. Charles Baton. ds 
follows: 


“ I had always a great sense of kinship with poor Robert Fergusson 
—-so clever a boy, so wild, of such a mixed strain, so unfortunate., 
born in the same town with me, and as I always felt. rather by 
express intimation than from evidence so like myself, Now the 
injustice with which the one Robert is rewarded and the other left 
out in the cold sits heavy on me, and I wish you could think of some 
way m which L could do honour to mv unfortunate namesake. Do 
vou think it would look like affectation to dedicate the whole 
edition to his memor v? I think it would. The sentiment which 
would dictate it to me is too abstruse. and besides I think my wife 
is the proper person to receive the dedication of my life's work. At 
the same time it is very odd,—àt really looks like the transmigra- 
tion of souls —I feel I must do something for Fergusson. Burns 
has been before me with the gravestone. It occurs to me you might 
take a walk down the € anongate and see what condition the stone 
is. AI it be at all uncared for, we might repair it, and perhaps add 
a few words of Inscription." 
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But we must cease our series ef petty thefts from these ample 
volumes. How in time to come Stevenson's Letters may chance to 
compare with Pliny's or with Cicero's, with Cowper’s or with Lamb's, 
l am at no pains to inquire. To thousands of living men and women 
Stevenson was a friend and an ally, aud they it is at all events who 
have the frst reading of his Letters. 


° AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


OTHER THINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN CYCLES. 


x E who are about to die, salute vou," might have appeared 
i appropriately over the doors of the lately closed Cvcle Shows. 
Possibly their promoters would have seen the wisdom of this 
no better than their unwisdom in many other wavs: in holding 
these great bazaars at all, for example. But the evele trade, as a 
trade, is not flourishing. As an industry, it is languishing. Do not 
think, because I say this, that I mean cycling is about to die, that 
cycle making will stop. Though the huge companies, manv of them, 
are suffering grievously, the evele will live, though the multitude 
of makers perish. It may be wondered, if a thought is given to 
the matter, why, when all the world which sneered ten vears avo 
rides to-day, an industry apparently so prosperous should be in such 
difficulties’ The reasons are already perfectly well known to those 
who wish to know them, but it may not be a waste of time to make 
them more widely known. 

The introduction into this country of the original bievcle. the 
bone-shaker—the prototype, tnough front-driven, of the modern 
safetv—proved an inspiration to half a dozen English mechanics. 
working mostly as machinists in Coventry. Nottingham and a few 
London shops. Among these men were Thomas Humber, James 
5tarlev* and D. Rudge, who invented the modern bievele and the 
bicycle industry, and their names still remain, though thev have 
disappeared. Probably few riders of Humbers to-dav ever heard of 
Thomas Humber: but it was he, and not his successors in the huge 
company, who made the reputation of the machines on which thev 
have continued to trade,- judging from their latest published reports 
neither too successfully nor harmoniously. ‘Thomas Humber, in his 


* Mr. J. K. Starley, who made the safety, the Rover, into a practical machine, is of 
a later generation. 
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little shop—it was scarcely more than a cottage when I first saw it in 
the early eighties, —was alre ady turning out the most perfectly finished 
machines of the time. These would be thought very crude to-day ; 

vet he was a great inventor, a handicraftsman, not a great manu- 
facturer or a sharp business man. Business men in those early days 
looked very much askanee at cads on castors, as bikists were then 
called, and the makers ol eveles were rewarded as faddists and cranks. 

But Humber wished for profit, as most inventors do, as well as glory, 
and so did Starley and Rudge, and they induced athletes to race upon 
their machines. This gave the makers their much-needed advertisement 
and called attention to the little shops. It was a free advertisement, 
too, for which they could hardly have afforded to pay in those days. Had 
the matter stopped there, had makers gone on supplying gentlemen 
who posed as pure amateurs with bicycles to race upon, the trade 
might still be flourishing. But, not content with this, these makers’ 
amateurs, who. it must be said, did always ride to win, 
who did in the early days bring orders to the shops, were 
given places either as so-called engineers or as so-called business 
men, and it was then by no means unusual to discover the office boy 
on thirty shillings a week, or the consulting engineer, on three 
pounds, entering races which it cost somebody thirty, if not three 
hundred, to gain. It may be safely said that many of these engineers 
knew as little about business as the business men in the firm knew 
about enyvineering, and neither knew much, about anything off the 
race tracks. Bui, despite it all, the shops grew and became factories, 
though very small ones, for at the head of each was alwavs the 
inventor, who tock a pride in his work, to whom you went, and who— 
as a rule—appeared in his working clothes. His ambition was to 
build a bicycle to suit you and to fit you; it was as great a grief to 
him, if anything went wrong with it, as it was a disappointment 
to vou. 

But, as is the case in every other trade, or profession, the 
commercial element gradually began to dominate the inventive spirit. 
The racing side of cveling grew in popular notice. Machines were 
constructed solely for racing, and the performances of H. L. Cortis, 
who was the first man to ride twenty miles in an hour, drew more 
and more, but ignorant and unthinking, attention to the sport: and 
this, in a short-sighted way, was profitable. The unintelligent 
public demanded machines, to ride on the road, like those upon which 
fast time had been made on the track, and as a number of racing 
men were in the factories the result was the craze for lightness. 
But in this matter I can only re-echo the words of Mr. R. E 
Cronipton, who at a recent meeting of the Cvele Engineers! Institute 
said that the racing evele had heck the curse of the industry. I 
myself do not hesitate io add that the racing man has done little 
to improve the eyele in any practical way as a roal machine. 
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Then came the Stanley Show., l never saw the very earliest, but 
it certainly was one of the most comical experiences of mv life to 
witness the performances of the clever workman turned shop-keeper, 
arrayed in antiquated frock coat and top-hat, trying to dispose of his 
wares to a class of people whom he had never before encountered. 
And the same thing may he seen at either of the Shows to-day. 
Only the hat is of the latest fashion: the manners are at times as 
primitive as ever. 

Then came the (Cvele Shop on the Viaduct, with the salesman. 
pure and simple. He frequently knew nothing of machines; his 
only ann was to sell them; or else the racing man was installed, and 
both. not infrequently, were rudeness and ignorance personified. 

Then came the veterinary surgeon, Dunlop, who had no knowledge 
of the eyele, with his tyre. Then, the Boom. Then, Mr. Hooley. 
And now, the Slump. 

The original inventive genius had died off or had been pensioned 
almost before the over-capitalized companies were formed. He was 
not a convenient person to have about. Those who succeeded bin, 
often his partners or assistants, the ex-racing men, made enormous 
fortunes in a few months, a few weeks,—some in a few days: and 
the publie, which for a vear or two bought eveles almost as it buys 
papers to-day, simply took anything the inflated companies chose to 
give it, good or bad. Everything sold, but the makers got left: 
especially when a purchaser for months either could not get a 
machine or had no attention paid to his wishes. What was the 
result? England in a vear or so lost all her foreign trade in eveles. 
and now many of these companies are losing the trade that remained 
to them at home: not always heeause their work is bad, but simply 
because if they are to pay any dividend they must turn out far more 
eveles than Great Britain has need for. The energy of many of 
these large companies is concentrated, not on pleasing or satisfving 
or accommodating individuals, but on selling as many machines 
as they can of a standard pattern on which they make the 
largest possible profit. From the financial point of view this 
has led to disaster, as anyone can see from the Stock Exchange 
columns in the papers, and it is the more to be regretted as 
some of the good firms have suffered for the bad. But these are the 
facts. The consequence is that now anything is being attempted to 
save the trade, which, as a whole, is in a verv bad wav. The 
Managers of the entire evele industry know that it must he revolu- 
tionized and reformed. The same thing has happened in America, 
where even a worse state of affairs, possiblv, existed. There a huge 
trust has been organized, the manufacturers hoping they will be able 
to impose just the sort of machine they wish upon the purchaser, and 
thus save themselves. But as all the manufacturers have not joined 
this trust. it will be interesting to watch the struggle for the next 
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vear or two. Here the old trade gealousies and rivalries, at times 
excellent in their way, still survive, and up to the present each firm 
hopes to pull through somehow, mainly by its specialities, while its 
neighbours go under. 

Last vear was probablv as bad a vear as the trade has ever seen. 
The effects were evident in both the Stanley and the National Shows, 
with their empty cougts and disused halls. Not only this: upon 
the stand of almost every maker of importance there was a motor, 
though a vear ago the cvele manufacturers felt little but contempt 
for this form of locomotion; and large blocks of space hitherto 
devoted to cycles and their accessories were filled with self-propelled 
vehicles. 

There 1s no use shutting our eves any longer to the fact that the 
motor is the coming vehicle. The opposition of Parliament—with 
its desire to foster light railways, which ruin the roads, if they enrich 
contractors and company promoters and possibly members of 
Parhament as well,—-the silly restrictions of the police and thé 
County Council tramway and omnibus schemes for the moment 
interfere with this industry. But anvone of sense knows that 
in ten vears the automobile will be as common as the horse ts 
in the streets to-dav, and the horse will then be as occasional as the 
automobile is now. It mav be in less time, for.the boom is almost 
upon us. The motor industry will probably have as chequered a 
career as the cycle, for exactly the same men are mixed up in it. 
So far, it has developed here but slowly on the surface, because 
England is conservative, and also because the evele makers, to protect 
themselves, naturally have done everything they could to retard it. 
at any rate until they should get rid of their stock. But anvone who 
travels in Great Britain eannot fail to note how, here and there. 
motor cars, and not infrequently the interior and second-hand ones, 
are taken over by motor car companies, and are appearing in cities 
like Edinburgh and Newcastle, where vou are carried almost as 
cheaply and ten times more rapidly and pleasantly than by tram or 
by trolley. Why any Government should allow more streets to be 
torn up for more wires, to be run above or under ground, is simply 
inconceivable, unless it is a source of profit. 

For the private purchaser of a motor at present there are difficulties. 
One must be more or less of a mechanic, as competent repairers are 
rare. One must carry, if touring, a large supply of petrol, because 
the average grocer or oilman has not the sense, as on the Continent, 
to stock it. But the steam carriage is coming, and will simplify 
matters. Besides, it will be but a few vears before we have enough 
electric charging stations to make the electrie self-propelled carriage 
the sole tvpe of vehicle, as it is now the cleanest and quietest, the 
simplest and fastest. The self-propelled bicycle is a thing of the 
future, but it too is coming. There is but one type, as far as I know, 
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be had- the Werner, which, gweth its complicated mechanism. 
virtually the sume as on a tricycle. is dangerous; for a fall, or even 
a sudden dismount, is liable to wreek the whole affair, or cause 
an explosion, But there are rumours of a bicyele soon to appear 
that will be driven by a motor, small and compact enough to fit on 

luggage carrier, Tt dis possible E may be told that f am gelling 
old and lazy. These charges are quite true. eBut I am not alone. 
The President of the French Touring Club, M. Ballif. has lately 
stated that the hievele is good as a makeshift, that the Erenchman 
only used it to poter about on, and that he hated the hard work up 
hill and against wind: ind the motor-crowded roads of France to-day 
prove the truth af his statement. But then eveling came to us from 
France. 

What has all this to do with the eyele in England? A great deal. 
The only universal attempt to vevive the eyele industry, by resurrect- 
ing oa discarded, a forgotten, a use less invention—L mean frer 
wheels—-is due to the motor. Over twenty, it may be over twenty- 
five, vears ago, the freee wheel, in the form of the Chevlesinore Cluteh. 
was applied to trieveles. In the carrier trieveles, unnoticed bv 
everybody, it has been used ever since. It was only when this very 
same invention was applied to the motor trievele that evelers said, 
How wonderful it is' The only wonder is, that, while firms for 
years have been fitting it to bieveles when wanted, riders should have 
been so absolutely ignorant of what could be done with iheir own 
machines, The inakers, too. I am afraid. have displayed the same 
ignorance: for they have tried all sorts ef baits to induce purchasers, 
even to reducing their prices one half. I do not know myself 
whether a good bievele can be sold for eight or ten poands. But | 
do know that T have never been able to get fhe sort of bievele TE would 
trust myself on for less than sixteen. However, suddenly last vear 
it occurred to the makers (and it looks as if there must have been a 
meeting on the subject after the Show: s) that it was perfectly possible 
either to fit the free wheel device to any existing machine. or to build 
machines with free wheels without altering their standal patlerns, 
and this they have proceeded to do. Dast vear I ventured to sav in 
print that the free wheel was an absurdity, was dangerous, wa- 
complicated, was useless: this vear T repeat i more emphatically, 
I was then aeeused of never having ridden a free wheel. Asa matter 
of fact, however, twenty years ago T rode a free wheel bievele, a tall 
one, the American Star. I also rode the same machine in its ponv 
form. as a safety. There is no free wheel at present made whieh can 
approach it. If it failed. it was simply because practical riders 
desire simplicity and not complications. I had also ridden the 
Chevlesmore tricycle, the original free wheel: I even owned one. 
The Monarch was in those davs not the jov of the buteher bov and 
the horror of the pedestrian. but the pride of the road rider. T think 
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I have tried every type turned out since then. Now I have a free 
wheel machine, and I have ridden it, I believe, on as great a variety 
of roads, and under as great a variety of circumstances, as most of its 
advocates, not up apd down over a short stretch of the same highway, 
as is the manner of experts. Therefore I am possibly in a position to 
speak about it. 

I said that the use of the free wheel, or rather free pedals, on the 
motor car has led to the attempted use of the free wheel or free 
pedals on bicycles. The cycler, seeing the motor man spinning along 
with his feet at rest, wished to do the same thing, forgetting that 
the motor was being driven all the time by another power. The 
enthusiast took up the idea. In the Cyclist’ Touring Club Gazette 
and the Cyclist, the organs of the pastime the sport and the 
trade, he gave eloquent reports of the fact that, by attaching 
two cyclometers to his machine, he learned that he had 
ridden forty miles and pedalled but twenty-five, more or less; 
a fact that certainly seemed to prove the immeasurable superiority ef 
the free wheel. He announced that his new foot brake enabled him 
to descend with ease hills which formerly he could not come down 
with ordinary brake power. He recommended it to ladies, because 
there were no flying pedals to catch their skirts. Still more determined 
enthusiasts announced tbat the riding position was easier, and I do 
not know if a few did not go so far as to equal the mechanical 
Professor, who said that on the fixed wheel you stored up energy 
when you back-pedalled down hill, by claiming that keeping your 
fect still resulted in a similar storing up of power. Now these state- 
ments would have been ignored were it not that free wheels can be 
applied, as I have said, to any machine, and that various forms of this 
device can be made without trouble and without infringement of 
patent. Curiously enough, too, at the same moment, there appeared, 
in the cycling and the daily and weekly Press, a consensus of opinion 
altogether in favour of the free wheel. What testimony could be 
more convincing, especially when the free wheel is so easy to fit and 
costs so little comparatively to make? Why then is it that one may 
dare to have any other opinion concerning this improvement. There 
are reasons. l 

As I have said, the free wheel is a discarded and obsolete fad. 
It is only applied to the motor tricycle to start it or to help it up 
hil. The moment the motor evcle can be started automatically and 
has become reliable on steep upgrades ,the pedals and the cranks and 
the chain will disappear, and the occasion for envy, as the cycler 
watches the motorist spinning along with his feet still on the pedals 
and longs to do the same, will be removed. The motorist will coast 
all the while with his feet up; but with the free wheel the cycler 
can now also keep his feet still on the pedals as he rides. But does 
keeping his feet still on the pedals help him up hill or against a head 
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wind? I think not. Does keeping his feet on the pedals help 
him to run faster on a level or even down hill? I am afraid not. H 
is adinitted by all who have made the experiment, in the first. place. 
that up hill and against the wind the better rider will make the 
better progress: the free wheel action, under these conditions, is 
eliminated. In the second place, if two machines are taken to tbe 
top of a hill, the one fitted with a free wheel, tle other with a fixed, and 
they are started, the man who' puts his feet on the foot rests will 
arrive at the bottom of that hill far in advance of the man with his 
feet still, standing on his pedals: aud the difference, if the hill os a 
mile long, may be as much as two hundred yards in favour of the 
fixed wheel. This is the result of actual and repeated tests, and is 
not disputed by the intelligent maker or rider who has tried it. Tt. 
again, these two machines are taken back to the summit of the hill, 
and the riders both coast with their feet on the rests, it will be found 
that, if the machines are of the same size and make and their running 
* powers are equal, the man who steers the best and rides the best. wili 
arrive first at the bottom of the hill. It will be also discovered, to 
the unbounded astonishment of the free wheeler if he puts bis feet up, 
that his free pedals will be revolving just as fast as the other man s. 
unless he is riding a Whippet. or a machine made under license from 
that Company. As a matter of fact, in the Stanley and National 
Shows there were only two bieveles in which the pedals, cranks, chain 
wheels and chains did not revolve in the usual fashion, if some sort 
of device were not applied to keep them from doing so: proving that, 
instead of increasing power, the free wheel is not free but increases 
friction when it is stopped, 1.e., when the pedals are at rest; that 15; 
just at the moment when the cycle should run easiest. On a levet. 
when one is travelling with a following wind or on a slight dowp 
grade, I certainly imagined, from experience on the Aimevican Star 
that a steady rapid pace could be maintained, and that when the 
machine began to slow, a single turn of the eranks would restore the 
loss of speed. A woful disappointment awaited me. This test was 
also made in company with another rider. F stopped pedalling: the 
other rider, owing to the strength of the wind and the slight declivity 
and the absence of friction, coasted. I fell rapidly behind. I 
pedalled for one revolution of the cranks; the machine went slower 
and slower: and I discovered, within a hundred yards, that vou 
cannot allow a free wheel bievele to run down, give a single shove 
on the pedals and expect to continue the speed. It suddenly 
dawns upon vou that vou have got to work, spurt, until vou 
have caught up the speed at which the machine is going, before 
vou can exert any power: and I believe this requires 
greater physical exertion than ordinary pedalling. In fact, when a 
road is descending enough or the wind is strong enough vou can coast 
on a fixed wheel with just as much ease as you can hold your feet still 
c 2 
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ou a free one, and much more pleasantly. The question of speed and 
‘ase is therefore in favour of nxed pedals. In free wheeling you 
either rest your weight solidly on the saddle or on the pedals; both 
positions are physically wrong, not to say dangerous; and if the 
advocates of free wheeling seem to think that in coasting they have 
discovered some new thing, thev are wofully mistaken. But a still 
greater disadvantage becomes apparent. All power of back-pedalling 
whatever is removed; and an experienced rider back-pedals 
instinctively, applying just the power he wants, unless the gradient 
is too steep, when he puts on the brake. The machine may be 
stopped by a powerful back-pedalling brake; but, though you may 
back-pedal with all your weight without danger, you must not put on 
à back-pedalling brake with half vour strength, or you will not 
remain on your machine. In a word, the most powerful back- 
pedalling brake is no equivalent for the loss of back-pedalling. 
Besides which, you are adding complications which are quite needless, 
easy to get out of order and difficult to repair; you are addinge 
expense; vou are adding weight. 

The footbrake. in all forms I know of, is a useless and dangerous 
invention. The stopping of a bievele by means of a brake applied by 
the feet is absurd. A brake is wanted in time of danger, or to avoid 
danger, and you ‘lo not trust to your feet, excepting to run to get out 
of danger, any more than you play the piano with your toes. When 
it is remembered that to the unreliability of feet, encased in shoes, 
is added the jolting of a rough road, well, all 1 can say is that the fitting 
of foot brakes is almost a crininal proceeding in the case of novices, 
aud even of experienced riders, who realize rather too suddenly that 
these brakes of tremendous power may be put on or off accidentally 
with most disastrous results. 

All other matiers are details, but most important details. The 
speed question 1s against the free wheel, for the people who have told 
us that with it they escape pedalling have carefully refrained from 
mentioning ihe time they could make on their fixed wheels. It 
seenis to be taken for granted by the advocates of free wheels that 
the riders of fixed ones never coast. They do coast, and very nearly 
as much as the users of free wheels. I leave on one side the question 
of mounting and dismounting, which is made more difficult, of 
pedalling and the shpping of pedals, which becomes complicated, of 
riding in traffic, which is absolutely dangerous, of ease in cycling, 
which is lost, of form in riding, which is destroyed; and I say 
broadly that the free wheel controls the rider, and is not, like the 
fixed wheel, controlled by hun, and is, in fact, if he is a good rider, 
an automatic part of him. In a word, the charm of simplicity, at 
length arrived at in cycle construction, is all done away with again. 
I defy anyone to show me a practical advantage in the free wheel, 
or to prove an increase of pleasure, or speed, or ease in riding up hill, 
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against the wind, on a level, or down. The mere fact of holding the 
feet still is no gam whatever, and on a long run it is a weariness of 
the flesh, excepting under verv special comiti qna lor people who 
wish to loiter about at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, who 
know nothing about cycling, who take the same risks as the voung 
lady who gaily sails up and down Piccadilly and the Strand in the 
grease. among the traffic, there is, of eouyse, the advantage of 
impressing the experienced rider with horror and the novice with 
amazement. But between the sanest free wheeler and the most 
reckless driver of a butehers cart I see very little difference: that 
is, If the machine is fitted with the free w heel as made to-day. 

As to the consensus of opinion in the papers to which I have 
referred, if one did not understand its inner workings one might be 
influenced by it. But [ know that some three or four men virtually 
write the eveling news of Great Britain, and I need not point out 
that if sueh a thing happened in any other sort of criticism. ol 
diterature for example, it would be deseribed not as a disinterested 
tribute, but as a shocking scandal. I do not suggest that these men 
are bribed. But I do know that something had to be done for the 
trade. I also know that a few journalists write each for at least three 
or four papers, and who can sav how many more; so that a mere 
handful of people can produce an apparent consensus of opinion 
which, among the ignorant, will go far to discount unadvertised or 
uniufluenced conclusions. The Editor of the Cyclists’ Touring Cli 
Cracette summed up the matter when he reeently said in a leader: 
"The Cycling world seems to have gone half erazy over this, the 
latest innovation, or rather revival, and as this is good for trade it is 
perhaps as well the movement should not be discouraged." That 
its sale is good for trade is all that can be said for the free wheel in 
its present form. 

Now, having expressed myself so strongly, it will probably come as 
a surprise when I sav that it would be a good thing to have a free 
wheel on the rare occasions. when you want it. If on the bicycle 
of the future the rider has the power either to pedal forwards or 
backwards, as on the present fixed wheel, or, when he wishes, to 
elide along with his feet still, as with the free wheel, this will be an 
advantage, provided it can be managed automatically. Lt ean be 
done at present by the Hub Gear, Singers’ Gear, Bradbury's and 
Leshes, and similar attempts have been made by Gormully and 
Jeffrey, and one or two makers besides. But either, as in the case of 
Singers, vou must dismount and slide a bolt, which venders the 
Whole contrivance fatuous, or vou are at the merev of springs and 
wires, not automatic but very complicated. However, an engineer. 
Mr. Thomas S. James, has invented an attachment which mav be 
fitted to any bievele for a few shillings, by means of which the 
pedalling is, just as at present in the fixed wheel. either forward or 
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backward, or, as in the free wheed, the feet can be still. If it proves 
practical I think Mr. James has done something almost as amazing 
as Dunlop did with his tyre. But, like many things of the sort, it 
has to be put to a practical test. Mr. James’ system and another to 
be brought out by Messrs. Pigott are merely experiments: the latter, 
I hear, is still only a model. 

It is in this direction alone that free wheeling, if it last at all, if 
it be of any use, must be developed. As the Editor of the Cyelist 
recently pointed out in an able article on the subject, “it appears 
to us that what is wanted is a means whereby, whilst possessing the 
advantage of the free wheel, we can retain the back-pedalling power, 
a problem which, although difficult of solution, is not impossible 
and which will vet be done in more ways than one. . . . It 
seems to us that the ideal form of eyele construction in this direction 
will be a free wheel arrangement giving automatically both forward 
and backward drive, a really powerful brake, applied, not by back 
pressure from the feet, but from the handles.” With this eriticisn? 
I thoroughly agree, but I hope the Editor is not right when he fears 
that the problem will not be solved for two or three years. 

As to the truth of the reason I have suggested to explain the 
present adoption of free wheels,—simply because they can be fixed to 
any machine and therefore put money in the maker's pocket, —l 
can best prove it by referring to another matter. Some eighteen 
months or two vears ago, Mr. R. E. Crompton, the well-known 
electrical engineer, devoting himself to a special problem in eyeling, 
announced that we were riding machines geared too low, with cranks 
much too short. His theory and his practice, for he practised what 
he preached, were received with jeers by the people who have praised 
free wheels with almost the same unanimity. But then the 
foundation of Mr. Crompton’s theory was that bicycles should be 
made to fit riders, not that riders should try to accommodate 
theniselves to bicycles never designed for them, and it therefore 
threatened the existence of the over-capitalized company. It meant 
that every man should be measured for his bievcle, and have it made 
to order. "Though this was done in the davs of the old makers, now 
it would be an innovation that must end in the absolute ruin of the 
company-promoted trade. For though a man would never think of 
buying a ready-made suit of clothes, or a pair of shoes costing a 
guinea, or even keeping them when ordered unless they fitted, he 
will go into a evele shop and meekly take from a salesman, who 
says it is all right, a machine costing twenty guineas, which was 
not made for him, which will not fit him, and on which he can never 
ride decently—a state of affairs eminently profitable to the maker. 
Mr. Crompton explained that he could ride more easily on a bicycle 
with nine-inch cranks, geared to ninety, than on one with six-inch 
cranks, geared to sixty, but that the wheel base had to be lengthened 
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greatly and the machine enormously strengthened. He very early 
Interested me in his seheme, and I tried his machines, and had mine. 
as far as possible, altered in order to test his ideas. But I might as 
sensibly have tried to wear a suit of clothes made for Mr. Crompton. 
I therefore went to him at the beginning of this year and asked him 
to give me a specification for a machine. Measuring me from the 
kneecap to the top of the thigh bone, and dividing this in half, he 
worked out that my cranks should be nine and a half inches long, 
and he suggested a gear of a hundred, which I thought abnorm: ally 
high. To fit such a crank to a machine, however, according to his 
scheme, it was necessary to lengthen the wheel base, and the result is 
that my bicycle rides over rough roads with an ease undreamt of by 
riders whose wheel base is manv inches shorter. It is also necessar on 
in using a wheel of this type, if you wish to get the benefit of it, to 
have steel plates fitted to the soles of your shoes, in order that the 
pedals may be pulled backward and up, for instead of pe ‘dalling 
virtually up and down, you shove forward and pull backward, thus 
deve loping an entirely new set of muscles. If you are a rider of 
experience this development is painful. You have to learn to ride 
all over again. lor a week or two, if you are cycling steadily, 
cramps, pains and stiffness are vour reward, But, if you survive—- 
and it is no more painful than the original learning—you find vour- 
self possessed of a power vou never could have hoped for. In my 
case this, added to the lessened vibration, has enabled me to increase 
mv speed by at least three miles an hour. 

The theory of long eranks and high gears is bound to upset the 
trade if generally aecented and adopted, EM its praetical application 
is à personal matter, as I was the first person to point out. While a 
very few experienced. road-riders have thoroughly tested Mr. 
('rompton's system and been absolutely converted, auis one firm has 
built wheels fitted with long cranks and high gears. They seem to 
think that all people are going to like these bicycles, I am not so 
sure about it. However, lge gears and shorter cranks can easily 
be fitted to the same machines a fact lost sight of by the most deadly 
opponents of this improvement. But then a number of the most rabid 
advocates of free wheels and bitter eritics of high gears and long 
cranks must be physically as well as mentallv, I am afraid, rather small 
men, One, who at least is a very good road-rider but not a tourist, 
declared, after one dav's ride with Mr. Crompton, that he, aged 
probably 35, had been able to ride aw ay from a man many vears 
older; the young man pedalling fast on short cranks which he liked, 
the older pedalling slowly on long ones which suited him. The 
superiority of short cranks and low gears was thus supposed to be 
extablished. I do not think the contention was carried far enough, 
Lam perfectly willing to go out with this record-recording person 
on the North Road, he to ride a bone-shaker, and I my bieyele with 
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nine and a half inch cranks, geayed to a hundred, when I have no 
doubt he would run completely away from me (he certainly would 
if I found any difficulty in keeping up with him), and then he could 
triumphantly prove the immense superiority of the bone-shaker to 
the modern bievele. To me it would prove that he is a very much 
stronger man than I am, and nothing more-—save, incidentally, that 
the arguments he is so fond of using are simply no arguments at all. 
What some of us want is a maehine so built that we can ride more 
easily, faster, and further than we ever did before. On the long- 
cranked bicycle ] can accomplish this: I have this summer mounted 
hills I never got up on any other wheel. I have covered greater 
distanees, and I have had less sense of discomfort in riding against 
the wind. But ] am about six feet in height, very thin and light, 
and very long in the legs. Fora short, heavy, thick-set, strong man, 
I should imagine such a bieyele would be agony. But there is no 
more reason why I should ride the other man’s machine than that I 
should try to wear his clothes. The tirades against à machine thate 
suits me are as senseless as the putfery of the free wheel in its present 
form. For certain riders the long-cranked and high-geared machine 
is the greatest development in eveling since the introduction of the 
pneumatic tyre. For it has brought about the first svstematie 
attempt in late vears to build machines to fit riders, and also to lessen 
vibration; and vibration is the cause of half the evils in eveling—-of 
nervousness, worry, nausea, and dozens of other troubles from which 
eyelers have suffered without knowing the reason why. Ht may he as 
disastrous to the trade as the free wheel is beneficial. But I am not 
in the trade. I evele for pleasure and convenience. My statements 
about long eranks and high gears are supported by road-riders and 
tourists, medieal men* and manufacturers of the highest standing, 
and are based upon my own experience in a tour of six weeks and 
another of three, the two including Belgium, France, England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. I very much doubt if any expert on 
any type of machine has toured anything like so much this year. 1 
have also shoved the free wheel from the North to the South of 
Kugland. On the other hand, my conclusions may be questioned 
by the muck and ruck of Journalism and the trade. Another class 
of erities coming to the fore, the Scientifie Specialists, with their 
paper diagrams and wooden models and machines on stands, might 
also, no doubt, prove me absolutely wrong. Bu the one practical test 
of a evele is an extensive trial of it on the road, and not in a lecture 
room, or even up and down a selected bit of highway. Jor some 
people long cranks and high gears are a great boon, but I have yet 
to find the travelled tourist ov the intelligent maker—and there are a 
* Dr. E. B. Turner has been making a series of experiments with long and short 
eranks, and he, I learn, advocates strongly the former, and praises them. His tests were, 


however, only made on short rides, and it is on long tours that one learns to appreciate 
them. 
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few- who believes there is “any genuine improvement in 


a 
free wheel. 


I might have discussed certain details in which IMprovements 
have been made, hidden away in the chaos of the Shows. But | 
preferred to confine myself to the bigger questions that are now 
exercising and confusing the mind of every rider. 

— | 
Joseri PENNELL, 
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UCH interest was aroused some ten vears ago by Canon 
M and some account of what has happened since then 
Taylors delightful chapters on the Origin of the Aryans, 
in this field of enquiry may, perhaps, be welcome to 
others than professed students of language. | Canon Taylor 
gave a spirited sketch of the views prevailing among 
the chief authorities on different sides of the subject, and founded 
upon their results an enquiry into the identity and the carly home of 
cur linguistic forefathers. What is the race, he asked, which has 
the best claim to pure descent by blood from the speakers of the 
primitive Indo-European tongue? The question is one of the 
largest of the problems in the early history of civilisation which have 
been raised, but not vet solved. And it is a riddle difficult to banish 
from the mind when its significance has been once realised. Who 
were the men whose thoughts I have been thinking after them ever 
since I could think at all? Who are the ghosts that come between 
me and "the things I touch,’ between me and my innermost self, 
forbidding me to think or speak save in forms which they invented 
when they were in the flesh? And how many thousand years old 
are these fornis, these living, winged creatures called words, to our 
consciousness the mere tools and counters of life, in reality the most 
venerable and the most powerful of all the rulers we obey? “Life is 
a loan," sang the poet-philosopher, “and no man has it for a 
possession "; and the saying is not less true of Language. We 
cannot make it, any more than we can choose our parents or our sex; 
it is there before us. True, it is always growing; but compare the 
new development in any generation with the mass of the old stock, 
and beside this stealthy organism the vew-tree itself will seem a 
miracle of rapid growth. 
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The truth is, though nowadays it is out of fashion to remember 
it, that our linguistic ancestors are far closer to us in mental and 
spiritual kinship than our fathers in the flesh. The people who 
determined our words have shaped our lives at least as much as those 
who fixed the colour of our eves and the length of our limbs. These 
two kinds of ancestors are, of course, often enough the same people ; 
hut by no means always. All the Romanceglanyuages save Italian 
are spoken by nations which have scarcely a drop of Roman blood in 
their veins; and the English-speaking Welshman cannot change 
his Celtie forbears by forgetting their speech. Languages have 
been again and again transmitted by other means than the mere 
descent from parent to child; and this obvious fact of history, though 
it has been often and strangely forgotten, renders great caution 
necessary m applying to Ethnology considerations drawn from 
language. But it only serves to render still more interesting the 
cuestion of origin. In one or more of its forms—English, German, 
eRussian, or French -the ereat Indo-European tongue has for cen- 
turies been driving its rivals off the face of the globe; what and 
where was its beginning? Who created this sovereign agent of 
civilisation? To what race was committed so vital a part in the 
development of humanity? 

The present position of the question will be best understood 
if we þegin by reviewing briefly the evidence which Canon 
Taylor recognised aad the conclusions to whieh he was led. 
When he wrote in 4889 it seemed as if the secret were at last 
in sight. The omens were all in favour of some crowning discovery. 
The different. branches of the Indo-European family of languages 
had at last been marked off with certainty in the great revival 
of Comparative Philology which began with the discoveries of 
Brugmann in 1878. Indo-Persian, Armenian, Greek, Illyrian, Italie, 
Celtie, Germanic, Lithuanian, Slavonic—there they stood, all nine 
of them, in all the beauty of newly-printed grammars: only begging 
vou to choose one from the nine as being likest of all to their lost 
mother, and likely to have been reared longest in the old home. And 
aot only had linguistic methods become more cautious, and, therefore, 
more fruitful; Anthropology and Arehieology, too, were claiming, 
and claiming loudly, a share in the search. They also had made 
vreat discoveries of late, so that they now needed only the slightest 
help from the Grammarians, if they needed any at all. They had 
probed a thousand cemeteries to their depths; they knew the Cranial 
Index and the Facial Angle of all the great types of humanity in 
Hurope; they were ready to be sponsors for the prehistoric parents of 
any nation (or even individual) that liked to ask them. 
Such, at least, was the tone of their more general state- 
ments; and students of Language were fain to take these statements 
on trust. 
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Canon Taylor's enquiry was intwoduced by an assault upon a vener- 
able superstition, which seems to need a great deal of killing. Ever 
since Sir William Jones discovered that Sanskrit was the elder 
sister of the chief languages of Europe, it has been fondlv believed 
by a succession of distinguished scholars that the eradle of the 
European races was to be sought "somewhere in Asia.” But for 
this belief no evidence which was at onee definite and correct has 
ever been offered. The sun moves from East to West; the early 
civilisation of the Mediterranean did the same, at one epoch: so did 
Christianity. at another: ergo, the Indo-European languages started 
from the Masternmost point of their present range of territory! 
This seems to be about the residuum of the arguments, put forward 
with great eloquence, for housing our hardy ancestors “on the slopes 
of the Hindoc-Koosh." Canon Tavlor followed many other erities, 
the first of whom was Dr. Lathan, of Cambridge, in urging that 
since seven out of nine of the languages in question have been in 
Europe and only two in Asia through all historical periods, it is at* 
least probable that the seven are nearer than the two to the centre 
from which they all started. Probable, but not necessary. But, as 
we shall see, we may now go further. Close and complex relations 
have been shown to exist between the different branches——tor 
example, between Italic and Celtic, between Greek and Sanskrit, 
between (Germanic and both Celtie and Lithuanian. relations which 
can only have arisen in long intercourse between the corresponding 
communities in prehistoric times. And for such intercourse between 
neighbouring communities a fairly open stretch of country is necessary, 
not a region cut up into segments by mountain barriers like the 
Himalayas, the Caucasus, or even the Alps. In other words, we ean 
now show that the separation between the nine branches was for the 
most part gradual, not sudden: and it follows that the corresponding 
groups of people cannot have been irrevocably parted from the rest, 
even after their first scattering. The most likely region, therefore, 
which this class of arguments would suggest for the earliest habitat 
of our fathers in speech will be the great rolling plains of the 
Northern half of Central Europe: and the suggestion finds plausible 
support in the fact that the most primitive of all existing varieties 
of Indo-European, the Lithuanian language, is, in fact, spoken in 
one corner of that area. 

After duly laving the Asiatic ghost, let us turn with Canon Taylor 
from the dry bones of grammar to those of caves and tombs. 
Patient measurers of skulls and skeletons like Penka, Quatreforges 
and Pósehe, had given him, he thought, the means of recognising 
four distinct physical types of the human species in Pre-historic 
Europe, persisting to the present day. These four types were 
marked off in two ways: by the shape of their crama into Long- 
heads and Broad-heads: and by their stature. Further, some minor 
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differences of hair and complaxien obligingly ranged themselves 
alongside. His four classes were as follow :— 


I. Tall, Long-headed, fair folk, with flaxen hair. This was 
the real, pure Teuton, and his average height was 5ft. 10. 


II. Tall, Broad-headed, fair folk, with red hair and freckles. 
This was the real, pure Celt, and his average height was 5ft. 8. 

III. Short, Long-headed, feeble folk; with dark skins and 
dark hair. This was the real, pure Silurian (alias, Therian), 
and his average height was only Oft. 4. 

IV. Short, Broa headed. dark folk, whose height averaged 
Dft. 3. "These were the real, true Ligurians or Savoyards, and 
were to be connected with the Basques of South-Western 
France, and further with the Swiss, and, by a long jump, with 
the Finns and Lapps. 


Having set these four “races” over against the nine languages, 
* the rest of our task in searching for the original Aryan was ehild's 
play. The grammarians and archeologists were called in to testify 
to the merits of the four competing figures that the craniologists had 
set up. The last two, those of short stature, were forthwith put 
back into the lumber-room ; for whatever else we may not know 
about Iberians and Basques, one thing is clear; no one has ever 
accused an Iberian or a Basque of — ‘standing by right of birth a 
word of any branch of Indo-European. The Basque is, of course, a 
living language; the Iberian inscriptions of pre-Roman Spain have 
been recently collected into a Corpus of considerable bulk; and he 
would be a very bold man who asserted that either language 
belonged to the Indo-European family. Thus the choice lay between 
“Celt” and “Teuton.” Then it soon appeared that only the tall, 
red-haired, broad-headed figure of the Celt was of solid metal through 
and through: his Teutonic rival, the tall, long-headed, flaxen-haired 
"Saxon, had feet of clay. The Celt had taken kindly to thrifty 
ways from the first; at a time when he was building respectable 
wigwams, keeping dogs, cattle, and pigs, cooking his food, and even 
planting corn here anil there, like a decent farmer, the long-head 
Teuton was living in outer barbarism on the coasts of the North 
Sea, leaving behind him vast mounds of shells, the kitchen-middens, 
with bones of stags, bears, foxes, hedgehogs, and other unclean 
meats, with no trace of anv tame beast but the dog, no knives or 
weapons but of stone, and very few of these better than mere edged 
flints: in other words, living by hunting and fishing and nothing 
else; and though he may have roasted his meat, he had never a 
crock to boil it in. How could any respectable Briton hesitate 
between these two for an ancestor? The Canon declared with 
enthusiasm for the ‘ Celt.” 
H is cruel to disturb so delightful a conclusion; and any reader 
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who wishes to retain untroubled these “happy views” of the early 
Celt. has now excellent reason for ‘bidding me good-bye. The works 
of art which we have been contemplating, the figures of the four 
primzeval men of Europe, need, in truth, to be kept in a glass case: 
exposed to criticism, they begin to crumble. Neither of the two 
Sciences on which Canon Taylor chiefly relied can now offer the 


testimony which it seemed to do ten years ago. 
To begin with. a grievous fate has befallen the Craniological data 


on which his racial divisions were based. Rarely, it would seem, 
in all the history of science, has such a troop of eminent persons 
rushed violently down the wrong turning as the learned and brilliant 
writers who have taken for their text the measurement of the human 
skull. It is not their choice of a text that is at fault—at least, we 
may hope so—for why should not our skulls be worth measuring as 
much as the rest of us?—but only the kind of sermon they have 
preached from it. In other words, it appears that the human 
cranium will not bear the weight of any ethnological deductions. 
Call me Broad-head or Long-head as you will; but do not imagine 
that you have thereby acquired the mght to give the same nick-name 
to any one of my four grandparents, much less to my remote 
ancestors. Virchow, perhaps the greatest of living anthropologists, 
denies altogether that there is any fixity of breadth in the skull as 
between even parent and child, declaring that the breadth may be 
affected by many of the accidents to which all the children of 


mammals are hable.* Whether this be so or not, all anthropologists 
appear to admit that what is called the “ Cranial index ’’—the ratio, 


that is, of breadth to length—on which Canon Taylor based his whole 
classification, 1s only one out of a large number of conspicuous pro- 
perties which go to make up the individuality of each skull: but 
as to which of these properties is the most permanent and the most 
important for ethnology, there appears to be no kind of agreement. 
The value of the breadth-to-length ratio, taken alone, as a test of 
intellectual capacity, was sufficiently demonstrated by the measure- 
ments at a recent Congress of Anatomists; where, I am told, what 
Canon Taylor would have described as "the lowest type” of skull, 
ie. that whose breadth-to-length ratio was the smallest, belonged 
to no less distinguished a member than Professor Alexander 
McAlister, of Cambridge. One cautious Hungarian declares that 
no fewer than 5,000 different kinds of measurements must be taken 
of each and every skull before it can be truly described! If he lives 
to take and record these 5,000 notes, one can only pray Providence to 
intervene before they are printed! As outsiders, while we may 
piously hope that the practical difficulties of measurement may be 
met or circumvented ere long, we shall be unwise to base large 


* This statement is quoted by Kretschiner, a very careful writer, from Crania Ethnica 
Americana, 1892, p. 32, a book to which I have not had access. 
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historical deductions on a single fractional element of the present 
Anatomical record. 

Finally, and chiefly, grave doubts have been raised, and raised by 
craniological statistics, against all assertions of the cranial uniformity 
of any single living human race. And if it proved to be the case 
that no race now living exhibits a uniform type of skull, we should 
be tempted to ask whether any human race that ever lived did so 
either. Even Canon Taylor's dearest protegés, the broad-head Celts 
of Britain, were lamentably careless, it would seem, in admitting 
narrow skulls to their own cairns; and the long heads of his Silurians 
often attain a quite respectable breadth. If you pose an anthropolo- 
gist with the contradictions of European graveyards,* he will invite 
vou, probably, to some far corner of the Pacific, and triumphantly 
point to a set of living heads, marvellously like each other, and 
marvellously unlike anything else. Surely these are just the 
exceptions that prove the rule. Isolated and barbarous types may be 
ef enormous importance to the student of Comparative Anatomy, just 
because they have survived from an immeasurably distant past. 
the instructive product of unique conditions: but. the very 
same reason makes them worse than useless to the student of recent 
history. Let the anthropologist decide, if he will that each 
anthropoid patriarch imposed a fixed type of skull upon all his 
progeny; but can he tell us what relation this may have to the 
fortunes of the Muropean races at, sav, 2,000 B.C., after centuries 
upon centuries of wandering, fighting, enslaving, trading, inter- 
marrying? The course of recorded history, at all events, has shown 
no favour to uniform types. The Athenians were the mongrels of 
Hellas, the Romans of Italy, the English and the Swiss of Europe. 
It is the mixed races that survive and conquer; blue blood runs 
thin and dies out. How far uniformity of type was the rule at 
anv given date and place is, of course, a matter of evidence. But 
this evidence the anthropologists must collect; and until they have 
done, until, for our present purpose, they have shown (not merely 
assumed) that there were fixed types of skull proper to the several 
races of Europe at, sav, 2,000 s.c, and persisting unconfused till, 
sav, 900 n.c., the student of this period will attach little importance 
to measurements of skulls taken in particular churchvards, least of 
all when the measurement is given in the fallacious form of an 
average. One cannot read essavs on European craniology, even by 
such brilliant writers as Huxlev, without feeling that the author is 
hovering over an impassable gulf. Phenomena which may date from 
100.000 ».c., “or thereabouts,” and which in themselves are full of 


* It does not seem necessary to inflict any of these upon the reader. Let anyone who 
doubts the truth of the phrase, open such a book as Dr. John Beddoe's “ Anthropological 
History of Europe ” (1893) at any page that comes first. But I will quote a sample. On 
p. 79 we have four cranial ratios from one '' supposed quaternary " grave, yielding “the 
usual greatly discrepant measurements,” viz.: 73, 82, 86, and 93 respectively! 
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interest, are being applied to the lustory of Europe scarcely 30 centuries 
ago. Von tali aurilio. F is th@oRl story of the sledge-hammer in 
ihe watchmaker's shop. 

Tet us pass, then, to the linguistic aspect of the question. Here, 
too, a great charge has come about. It is no longer possible to think 
of any one such people as those who were called “the Aryans.” The 
old method of discovering what they were like was to apply a kind of 
arithmetic to the vocaBularies of the existing languages, and to call 
everything “ Arvan " which was contained in the Greatest Common 
Measure of these vocabularies. Thus: “AX the nine branches of 
language have the same word for cow, cow in fact; ergo, the Aryans 
possessed cows, aad had reached at least u pastoral stage of civilisation." 
Or again: “The majority of the nine branches possess the word beech; 
ergo, their ancestors lived in a land of beeches, and, therefore, 
somcthere West of a line drawn from Sweden to the Crimea.” 
By this simple method a great many delightful habits were ascribed 
to them; they had learnt to plough, to grind corn in mills, to give, 
their sons and daughters in marriage, and, in short, were quite 
respectable forbears. But this romancing has received a serious 
cheek. In a number of cases it has been shown that the languages of 
two adjacent communities havo undergone precisely the same 
developments at the same time, although all the while the two 
languages were perfectly distinct. This may happen whenever one 
of two conditions is fulfilled. Either the speakers of language A 
must be able to understand language B, and vice versa, which is 
generally the case when A and B are kindred dialects; or else the 
two must be connected by a chain of one or more links, each link 
being a language intelligiblo to its nearest neighbours on either side. 
If the languages are geographically placed thus— œ 
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a new sound or a new word, possibly even a new grammatical 
formation may arise in A and spread all along the line, and look to 
our eves as natural in D as it does in A, though centuries may have 
elapsed since the people A and the people D understood cach other. 
When, for example, the new development is the name of something 
that can walk, like a cow, or be carried, like a coin, an apple, an oar, 
or of some profitable pursuit that can be imitated like spinning, or 
grinding corn, then the innovation will carry its name with it far 
afield. The cow did, in fact, walk from one end of Europe to the 
other, becoming everywhere, as Professor Ridgeway has brilliantly 
shown, the earliest universal unit of barter which we can trace. In 
a parallel way, it has been shown that a change of pronunciation, 
such as, for instance, that of s to 7, or of o to u, may spread through 
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a series of dialects tll it reaches one quite unintelligible to the 
speakers of that from which it started: a change which first arose in 
Vienna might spread down ihe chain of German dialects till at last 
it appeared in the Dutch of Rotterdam. 

Hence it follows that we can no longer assume that anv element 
which is common to a number of kindred languages was necessarily 
developed before they first separated ; it may be so: but it may also 
be that it arose in one of them and spread along the line. We need 
some further eriterion to show that any particular common element 
was also primitive. Hence the whole fabric of " Linguistic 
Palaeontologv," as it was conceived when Canon Tavlor wrote, has 
fallen in hopeless ruin. Jis four chosen "races" were competing 
for a distinction as imaginary as they were themselves. At some 
period or another there must, of course, have existed an Arvan 
speech, of some sort, from which all the derived languages have 
sprung; but how far it was ever strictly uniform, and how far it had 
come in its development before the rise of serious dialectic differences, 
are questions which it is impossible to answer by the mere study of 
cognate vocabularies, and probably impossible to answer with any 
kind of fulness by any method at all. 

Yet there are many kindred questions, of smaller scope: indeed. 
but hardly of smaller interest, the answers to which, sought by 
sounder methods, are already in sight. To these I hope to return 
in a subsequent article. 


R. S. Conway. 
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rq YHE present condition of Canadian foreign trade affords at once a 

striking commentary on the popuar American doctrine of 

" Manifest Destiny " and apt illustrations of the modern use of 
Protection to serve the interests of a national ideal. Ten years ago it 
seemed that the commercial prosperity of Canada depended upon the 
goodwill of her most important customer, the United States, and it was 
until very lately notorious amongst Canadians that the goodwill in 
question could only be obtained at the price of ‘‘ Commercial Union,” 
leading to political “ annexation.’ Therefore “annexation ” was 
the “manifest destiny " of Canada, and when the hostile McKinley 
Tariff came into force in October, 1890, many thoughtful men, 
including prominent politicians, who to-day are® enthusiastic 
Imperialists, were ready to bow their heads to the inevitable. 
Fortunately for Canada and the Empire, the old patriotic class of 
Canadians was still strong enough to defeat the insidious Liberal cry 
of “Unrestricted Reciprocity” at the polls in 1891; and the 
Conservatives remained in power, while business began to recover 
from a spell of depression, until June, 1896. But the American 
policy, apparently directed by the Trusts, which had brought Canada 
to the brink of disintegration in. 1891, had not yet played its last 
card. The Dingley Tariff, coming into force immediately after the 
Jubilee celebration, still further raised the customs barrier against 
Canadian imports. To those who assumed that Canadian commerce 
could only follow its one “ natural" course, it seemed that the policy 
of “starving” Canada, by shutting her out of the neighbouring 
markets until she acquiesced in “ commercial union," must in the 
long run succeed. The result, however, has not justified these 
expectations, but has merely illustrated the truth that economic 
forces, like all others, follow the line of least resistance. he 
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preceding tariff barriers were not so high or so compact that the 
current of Canadian trade could not find a way over or through 
them, albeit with difficulty and loss. But the more recent alterations 
have rendered the obstruction so formidable that the stream which 
"naturally " flowed southwards has now been diverted towards the 
Atlantic, and is carving for itself so deep a channel that even with 
the removal of the obstacle it would not readily return to its former 
groove. A prohibitive duty on foreign wheat entering England 
would indeed ruin the American farmers, for they have no other 
market. A like duty, such as is now levied, upon Canadian farm 
produce entering America, will never bring the Canadians to their 
knees, so long as they have an alternative outlet in " the old country." 
The true effect of the American policy is seen in the following 
comparison. At the time of Confederation (1867) 30 per cent. of 
Canadian exports went to Great Britain, against 59 per cent. to the 
States. In 1897-8 tho proportion was so far reversed that 66 per cent. 
went to Great Britain and 25 per cent. to the States. Let us now 
consider, in the light of this change, the present position of the four 
great producing industries of Canada. Their relative importance may 
be judged by the following reliable figures. Produce of the Soil, 
including Animals, is caleulated to be now worth £120,000,000 
annually; the l'orests, £16,000,000 ; the Mines, £6,000,000 ; and the 
Fisheries, £4,000,000. 

Canadian farming varies radically in character, owing to the 
diversity of conditions prevailing in East and West. A common 
feature, however, is that the vastness of the supply is greatly in 
excess of domestic needs, so that a foreign market becomes a sinc 
quá non. In the Kast the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. come 
first in import&nce, and formerly found profitable customers in the 
neighbouring American cities. However, within the last decade 
agricultural production has made such large strides in the United 
States that competition was beginning to be severely felt by the 
Canadian farmers; and the idea that there were other purchasers 
accessible was just beginning to dawn upon them when the Mchinley 
lariff arrested the incipient movement. But, far from 
surrendering to this heavy blow, the farmers, directed by the 
enterprise and sagacity of their Government, turned their attention 
io the development of trade with "the old country,” and have 
already achieved a degree of success at once encouraging and 
instructive. A greater or less amount of paternal supervision in 
commercial affairs is a condition inseparable from a Protective 
policy. In Canada it has been extended to assist the farmers further 
than in any other country of equal agricultural resources. To 
instruct them how best to employ their land, labour and capital, the 
Department of Agriculture instituted in 1886 the Experimental Farm 
System, of which no traveller can ignore the great utility. But of 
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late vears, since the McKinley Tariff brought the question of outside 
markets to the front, the Department has assumed the further duty 
of assisting the farmer to find and reach the most profitable 
consumer. To this end, through its agents in England, it has made 
an exhaustive study of the requirements of the British market: 
through its officers at home it has successfully employed the existing 
machinery to induce farmers to consult the tastes of their new 
customers; and. lastly, it has used its influence within the Govern- 
ment to persuade railway and steamship companies to make special 
arrangements and provide cold storage for farm products crossing 
ihe Atlantic. 

The success of this policy is most strikingly illustrated by the 
place which Canadian dairy produce has already won in our markets, 
Canadian cheese has for some years been familiar to us, and our 
purchase rose from £1,750,000 in 1889 10 £5,500,000 in 1897-8. 
Canadian. butter, a later devclopment, is even more buovant, rising 
from £35,000 in 1889 to no less than £115,000 in 1897-8. — This* 
success is partly due to Government enterprise in establishing 
co-operative creameries, from which, when in working order, 
supervision and assistance is regularly withdrawn, in spite of the 
mevilable local reluctance to assume responsibility. — Thus little 
Prince Edward Island, the “ Garden of the Gulf," which in 1892 had 
but one factory, has now over forty, with an annual output rising to 
about £70,000 worth, in 1897-8, all tor export. A larger output, a 
higher grade, scientifie methods, cold storage, à ready outside market 
—such are the benefits which a paternal government has speedily 
conferred upon the Eastern farmer depressed bv the hostile legis- 
lation of the United States; In fact, the farming of the Eastern 
Provinces is now ruled by the pre-eminent dairying industry. Thus 
the export of bacon and hams to Great. Britain was valued in 1897-8 at 
over £1,600,000, while of these articles and dairy produets the United 
States took altogether £12,000. An indirect result of this progress 
has been to convince the Canadian experts that if ever the hostile 
tariff is removed they will be able to hold their own against the 
American in his own country. For the British market is a great 
educator. Competition is so keen (our dairy imports come from 
Ireland, Australasia, Canada, the United States, France, Germany 
and Denmark) that high quality is the prime condition of success, 
To attain high quality the Canadians have the advantage of, at least, 
equal natural facilities in soil and climate with their American rivals, 
coupied with Government machinery for instruction and organisa- 
tion, which can be made more centralised and effective under the 
Federal Constitution of Canada than in the United States, where 
such enterprises belong to the separate Legislatures. The Canadian 
Clamps that he is “a better man.” qud farmer, than the American, 
though, perhaps, all the credit is hardly due to the individual. More- 
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over, the existing protection enjoyed by the American farmer, by 
inducing him to eater for the large well-to-do class, leaves only the 
lower grades of American butter for export to Great Britain, and 
increases pro tanto the opportunity for the ambitious Canadian. 
Smaller items are not neglected. Poultry is rushing into the English 
market, now that the Government agent has shown how it houli þe 
dressed, and 120 millions of eggs ausaid the Atlantie last year. Fruit 
packing is also being taken up, and already the British artisan 1s 
buying peaches and plums, as well as apples and pears, from the 
orchards of Ontario. . 

fi must not. be supposed, however, that the Department ot 
Agriculture has reached the end of its labours in this direction. 
There are still several articles, which it would be profitable to grow 
in Ontario, for which no new outlet has vet been found. The 
American brewers in old davs preferred Ontario barley to any other. 
Now, however, the Tariff compels them to buy inferior barley within 

ethe States, and the Canadian agents have not vet persuaded the 
conservative English brewers to look with favour on their samples 
from Ontario. Mutton can find no room in England. between the 
Australian and the home-grown. Hav from the reproductive flats 
round the Bay of Fundy is appreciated by us, but freight kills the 
trade. Tobacco, a modern but successful erop, has vet to be intro- 
duced to English and Continental manufacturers. These, however, 
are small items compared with those which are already independent 
of United States markets: and the Canadians are nothing if not 
sanguine. 

Leaving the Eastern Provinces, and erossing the Creat Lakes 
into the prairies of Central Canada, we find a class of farmers who 
are not, and never will be. dependent on their southern neighbours. 
The wheat growers of Manitoba and Ássiniboia would, under any 
political conditions, be competitors with the Americaus of Dakota 
and Minnesota, the frontier States, in the wheat market of Great 
Britain; and, further, they have a " pull” over their rivals in the 
fact that the highest grade of wheat, " No. 1 bard,’ always worth a 
little more than the softer southern varieties, is almost the monopoly 
of those northern plains. Here tariff questions are of interest to the 
farmer only in so far as Protection raises the prices of clothing. 
hardware, machinery, etc. And it is at least doubtful whether in 
this particular case the Protection accorded, for example, to the 
ubiquitous Canadian implements, is in reality a disadvantage to the 
purchaser, since 1t delays the formation of a Trust. 

l'urther West, on the Eastern slopes of the Rockies, cattle ranching 
is the reigning industry. Here, and for all settlers on the soil right 
up to the Pacific coast, the development of mines in British Columbia 
has greatly modified economie connections with the United States. 
Formerly the mining centres of barren Montana afforded the only 
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market for such farm produce, as it was not profitable to export to 
England, and thus a hostile tariff became a serious burden. But 
during the past few years mining camps within the borders of 
Canada have grown into thriving towns, and the eyes of all farmers, 
east and west of the Roekies, are now fixed upon the Kootenay 
Valley, of which the metropolis, Rossland, already has a population 
of 8,000. Other towns are springing up with equal rapidity, and 
the demand thus created is not only suflicient to satisfy the 
established farmers and make them Protectionists, but is bringing a 
large increase to their numbers. Beef and dairy produce from the 
Calgary district, as well as fruit and vegetables from the Pacific 
coast, can now be distributed, according to quality, between these 
rude mining towns and the fastidious consumers of "the old 
country." In 1897-8 Canada sent cattle worth £1,774,000 to Great 
Britain. The United States is a large rival exporter, and accordingly 
most of the Canadian cattle which cross the boundary as yearlings 
are ultimately intended for re-export through Chicago or othere 
centres. In improving stock the Department is doing good work, 
paying greater attention than hitherto to the high-class beef required 
by us. 

Next in respect of magnitude comes the Vorest industry, which 
has been severely dealt with by the Dingley Tariff, without, however, 
seriously affecting the profits to be ultimately derived. from it. 
Indeed, any check which now retards the cutting down of timber is 
in a sense a blessing, since the source of supply is not unlimited, with 
existing methods, even in Canada, and the longer it is retained the 
greater becomes its value. Roughly speaking the timber mav be 
divided into three classes. Part is exported unsawn in the form of 
"logs," part is sawn into "lumber" of various dimensions, also 
largely exported, and part is used for making “pulp,” either in 
Canada or elsewhere. In the first two categories the most important 
varieties are the white and red pines of the Eastern Provinces, 
especially Ontario, and the gigantic cedars and firs of British 
Columbia. The largest trade is that in lumber, with its head- 
quarters in Ontario, and a feature of it is that the English and 
American markets can be most profitably supplied if taken in con- 
junction. For a single tree provides both good lumber and 
indifferent, the former being sawn out of the main trunk, the latter 
out of the top and branches. For good lumber the best market is 
Great Britain; for poor stuff, such as we buy from Norway, the 
United States are better customers. Competition with Norway leaves 
a low margin of profit on poor lumber, when sold here, and the old- 
fashioned precision in sorting and grading, on which the British 
purchaser insists, entails additional expense. Hence, at the present 
moment, the owners of Ontario "iimmber limits” and saw mills are 
greatly hampered by the Dingley Tariff, which has raised the duty 
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on lumber from SL to 82 per 1,009. feet, the former selling price 
being only $7 or $8. But the Canadians are not the only sufferers. 
The American mill owners in Michigan are dependent upon Canada 
for logs, which they tow across the Lakes, now that their own forests 
are becoming depleted. Accordingly, the Ontario Provincial 
Government met the hostile Dingley Legislation by prohibiting the 
export of logs, and consequently the Michiganemills are coming to a 
standstill. In this suicidal contest the Canadians, with their 
monopoly of the forests, have the whip hand; for they merely lose 
by delay, while the Americans are being ruined. “ Free logs for free 
lumber is their motto, and sooner or later the Americans must 
accept this ultimatum, if the Michigan mills are not to be closed. 
On the Pacifie coast the lumber business is too young for serious 
complications to have arisen. The greater part of the timber cut is 
employed for building purposes iu British Columbia, while the 
Pacific States of America can still draw upon the forests of 
Washington. 

The other branch of the Forest industry, the modern use of wood- 
pulp for making paper, has its brightest prospects in the British 
market. In 1898 we imported 404,827 tons of pulp-wood, of which 


Norway sent us 57 per cent, leaving only 43 per cent. for other 
countries, including Canada. Canada prefers to send us finished 


paper rather than logs or pulp, to save freight charges, while the 
rivers intersecting her forests often supply water power for the 
requisite machinery, close to the raw material. One of the most 
prominent factories, that at Grand Mer, admirably situated on the 
St. Lawrence, hetween Quebee and Montreal, is making a bold and 
successful bid for British patronage, giving a lead whieh its rivals 
are preparing to follow. For the moment, however, the newer 
American markets attract attention, and the Americans, acting as 
true Protectionists, are endeavouring to retain them for the home 
manufacturer by laying heavy duties on imported pulp or paper. 
But here, again, the Canadians have the whip hand, for the Ameriean 
supply of pulp-wood is limited, and in a few years must be drawn 
from Canada, whose vast forests of spruce, covering ihe slopes north 
ofthe St. Lawrence and Lake Superior, have suddenly acquired a new 
and unexpected value, after the exhaustion of their white and red 
pine. As an example of American obligation in this respect an 
enormous paper mill is being completed at Erie, on Lake Erie, which 
depends entirely for its supply of spruce logs upon the forests of 
Ontario. 

In Minerals the Canadians and Americans are again rival pro- 
ducers, the same minerals being worked north and south of the 
boundary line, so that tariffs, though important, are not vital. It is 
true that at present Canada is paving a large sum annually in 
customs duties levied on her ores, which have to cross the boundary 
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of British Columbia in order to be smelted, especially from the 
Kootenay district. But this is only the temporary phase of a voung 
mining industry, which has to be definitely established. and also 
brought into communication with coalfields, before eapital will risk 
the expense of vrecting smelting works on the spot. These twa 
conditions are now fulfilled, the Kootenay towns having evidently 
"come to stay,” while the Crow's Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is bringing in coal for the new furnaces. For similar 
reasons the nickel obiained at Sudbury, north of Georgian Bay on 
Lake Huron, is at present refined in the United States. Nickel, 
it is interesting to notice, is one of the few minerals of which Canada 
monopolises the North American supply; and this, to some extent, 
gives her a commanding position over the United States (whose steel 
works are becoming large consumers, now that so many ironclads are 
to be built), the only other mines being situated in the distant 
Freneh island of New Caledonia. This aspect of the situation was 
neatly summed up by a fiery Canadian journal, incensed at the recent 
failure to conclude a commercial treaty :-- 


We don’t want to retaliate, 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've zot the Pine, 
We've vot the Spruce, 
And we've got the Nickel teo! 


Gold and silver, the remaining minerals of importance, are, of course, 
less concerned with tariffs. Nevertheless, the Klondike goldfields are 
at present hampered by the American control of Skagway, the '' gate 
to the Klondike." But the ownership of this port is a matter of dis- 
pute, and the Canadian claim has a strong presumption in its favour, 
in the mere fact that the Americans shrink from arbitration, 
although the question is a purelv legal one. 

Coal mining is undoubtedly one of th» future industries of Canada, 
for she possesses abundance of iron ore, which will be worked for 
export when the demand arises, and for manufacture when communi- 
cations with the coalfields are improved. At present ore is being 
brought to the coalfields at Cape Breton, and large steel works are 
about to be constructed. But the most profitable trade from Cape 
Breton used to be with the New England States, and the latter join 
with the Nova Sceotians in crving out against the Dinglev Tariff. 
The workshops of Massachusetts must have the cheap Cape Breton 
coal, which can be brought by sea, instead of paying freight on coal 
from Pennsylvania, if they are still to compete with the growing 
factories of the West and South: and as soon as Boston manages to 
“get the pull” at Washington the hostile duty will be lowered. On 
the Pacific coast similar conditions prevail in a more marked degree. 
There is no coal south of the boundary line which can be obtained by 
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cheap water transport, so that San Francisco depends entirely on 
the mines of Nanaimo in Vancouver Island. 

The Fisheries are the remaining productive industry of Canada. 
Of the fish exported the returns for 1897-8 allow £890,000 worth to 
Great Britain, against £600,000 to the United States, showing a 
marked tendency to increase in favour of Great Britain by com- 
parison with the preceding vears. The Atlangie Fisheries have long 
been a subject of bitter dispute between the two nations, " free fish ’ 
(in the New England markets) being a concession which would 
benefit the fishermen of Nova Seotia. Under existing conditions, 
however, Canada owns the best fishing grounds, those round the 
Bay of Fundy and the neighbouring coasts all the way to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence; and she considers that the advantages thus 
secured to her own local fishermen over their nomadic American 
rivals is too great to be bartered merely for equal terms in a common 
market. In this belief Canada has the authority of the so-called 
e Halifax Fisheries Award," which in 18/7 pronounced the difference 
between the respective values of free access to Canadian fishing 
grounds and free access to American markets to be worth no less 
than £1,100,000, for a period of 12 years; and this sum the 
Americans reluctantly paid. But on the expiration of the 12 years 
they declined to renew this arrangement, and in 1887 the Senate 
refused to ratify a new agreement which had been concluded. Here, 
again, the American idea is that their markets are still indispensable 
io Canada, as in former days, so that Canada will eventually pay any 
price for them. ‘The truth, however, is that, with the great develop- 
ment of Trans- Atlantic communications, the American markets have 
lost their former paramount importance to Canadian producers. 

It thus appears that Canada has now definitely passed the stage of 
existence when her prosperitv depended upon the goodwill of her 
neighbours. In her most important and permanent industry, which 
is worth about four times as much as the other three combined. 
hostile legislation has not checked, but simply diverted, the volume of 
irade, so that whereas in 1867, the vear of Confederation, onlv 20 per 
cent. of her “Animal and Agricultural" exports went to Great 
Britain, against 65 per cent. to the United States, the figures for 
1897 give 82 per cent. to Great Britain and only 12 per cent. to the 
U ned States, the total value having nus lile more than doubled. 
In the three minor productive industries, her relation to the United 
States is such that she occupies commanding ground, enabling her 
to wait confidently until her own "fair trade” terms are accepted. 
And when this inevitable consummation arrives her position will be 
more favourable, especially in respect of the Fisheries, than if her 
provinces were merged in the American Union. 

It remains to consider how far Canada suffers as an importer, owing 
to the customs duties which are at present indispensable for Revenue. 
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and therefore a condition of har independence. In this relation it 
must be borne in mind that for Canada it is not now a mere question 
of profit and loss, but rather of a national ideal. The influence of 
this ideal, which has induced the German and Italian peoples to 
submit to a high protective tariff and heavy taxation, is now fully 
felt in Canada. The crisis came at the General Election of 1891: 
and having emergedeintact from the ordeal, practically the whole 
Canadian people, irrespective of creed, class, or party, appears to be 
united in its determination to work out a national destiny indepen- 
dently of its neighbours. Accordingly, the farmers acquiesce in 
paying, perhaps, an extra shilling for their boots, or an additional £2 
for the indispensable " Binder," if the alternative is a fiscal policy 
tending towards union with the States. There are, moreover, 
possibilities wheh make the advantages of "commercial union" 
doubtful even for the consumer. The danger of Trusts has already 
been mentioned. An intervening Tariff hinders the extension of the 
American Trusts to embrace Canada, for Ottawa as well as Washing? 
ton must be controlled in the interests of the monopolists. A useful 


example of the Trust danger is the following :—A few years ago the 
Government took off the duty of 75 cents on anthracite coal, only 


to find that the price actually went up a dollar. The explanation is 
that the Anthracite Trust in America fixes the price within the 
Union, but permits its members to “dump” their surplus coal in 
foreign countries. Canada, which had hitherto enjoyed the advan- 
tages of being a dumping ground, now became, for the operations of 
the Trust, part of the Union, and had to pay the normal Trust prices. 
Nor can it be denied that the Protective '* National Policy,” instituted 
in 1878 by the Conservatives, has had a certain success in “ building 
up manufactures." The Free Trader who argues with a Canadian 
that the progress would have been greater, or, at least, healthier, had 
there been no Protection, is generally answered with scornful derision. 
Iron and steel works are prominent examples. The Massey-llarris 
agricultural machines, made in Toronto, are not only used all over 
Canada, but are familiar in lngland and Australia, and penetrate 
even into Argentina and Russia.*¥ Stoves and radiators find their 
way to England, Germany, Sweden and South Africa. Machinery 
made at Sherbrooke, near Montreal, reaches the mines of British 
Columbia, and many Eastern workshops are partly equipped with 
plant "made in Canada." ‘The little town of Amherst, in Nova 
Scotia, can actually boast of sending steam engines to Lancashire. 
In woodwork it would be strange, indeed, tf Canada failed to benefit 
by her natural advantages. Canadian furniture strikes the traveller 
as not only superior in design and finish to the cheaper grades at 


* A fact of interest to Free Traders is that a Massey-Harris ‘* Binder” for which the 
prairie farmer in Canada pays £28, is priced at over £45 in the catalogue of the English 
agent, while the Massey-Harris '‘ Mowers ” and ** Cultivators,” in which there should be 
greater competition in En land. are also dearer. 
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home, but less expensive. Doors end sashes are largely exported. 
Even pianos are sold in Great Britain. The woodworking machinery 
of the lumber mills is often Canadian; and purchasers of smaller 
tools, especially axes, no longer ask whether they are buying 
Canadian or American "hardware." The cotton mills of Quebec 
compete with Lancashire in the rougher cloths, but woollen weavers 
are less sanguine. $ 

To those interested in [Imperial Federation the present phase of 
Canadian commercial development is encouraging. That Canada is 
determined to seek closer trade relations with "the old country " is 
proved not only by the tendency of her export trade, but by the 
preferential treatment now accorded to British imports. It is still 
too early to estimate the extent to which the preference is increasing 
the latter, although Mr. Chamberlain stated recently that the gain 
so far was only 6 per cent. But the future of the policy thus 
initiated is a question of greater moment than its immediate effect ; 
"for the existing remission is only one quarter of the normal duty, 
and hardlv appreciable except in textiles, owing to the cheapness of 
native or American manufactures. The benefits of the tariff have 
so far gone mainly to the consumer, who finds that -american goods 
have been forced down by the " British preference," rather than to 
the old country manufaeturer, who cannot thus afford to lower his 
prices, especially when his rivals sometimes succeed in dodging the 
tariff by fraudulent entries. Are we then to assume that the 
Canadians mean to give us a further reduction? Is there any 
prospect of a further reduction in favour of our imports? A casual 
reader of Canadian journals would certainly answer in the affirmative. 
But the present Liberal Government, which was returned to power in 
1896 on a Free Trade platform, introduced the " British preference " 
primarily hecause this was the only general tariff reduction which 
the manufacturers, who finance both parties, would tolerate. At the 
same time it furnished an unmistakable denial of the accusation of 
" disloyalty " which their opponents had erected out of the " Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity ° proposals of 189], and promised to materialls 
assist the new policy of fostering trade with Great Britain. In so 
acting the Liberals merely adopted what had long been the nominal 
policy of their opponents, who however had always made the Belgian 
and German Treaties, since terminated, an excuse for inaction. 
Hence at the present time the two parties, one proclaiming Free 
Trade, the other Protection with British preference, are practically 
agreed in respect of fiscal policy. An interesting fact, however, 
which is well known to the Conservative opposition, is that at the 
time of the Jubilee the British Government tentatively offered 
Canada a preference for her wheat, in return for the abolition of duties 
on British imports—and was refused. The Conservatives now sav, 
“ Had we been i» power we would have accepted an offer so advan- 
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tageous to our farmers and congstgnt with our traditional policy.” 
The Liberals reply " No you wouldn't, for you depend on the manu- 
faciurers even more than we do." And, in fact, it does appear that 
the fiscal policy of Canada is thus bound hand and foot to the 
supposed interests of her manufacturers. The situation is of the 
kind which inevitably confronts a young country, sooner or later, 
when it has assumed the yoke of Protection. An export trade cannot 
grow indefinitely without a corresponding increase of imports, and 
finds itself hampered by freight and commission charges when the 
imports do not come back by the route which the exports have taken. 
It appears that hitherto we have paid for a large part of our purchases 
from Canada through sales in which the United States is middleman. 
In 1897-8 our direct sales to Canada reached £6,500,000, and our 
purchases from her £21,000,000. Of the latter, perhaps, £3,500,000 
represents interest on the Canadian loans, and a further sum 
dividends from other investments. But whatever the approximate 
value of these minor items, there remains a very large balance ofe 
trade, probably at least £8,000,000, to be aecounted for. On the 
other hand the lnited States sold to Canada goods worth nearlv 
£16,000,000, and bought only £9,000,000 worth. The United States 
being the only third country with which both Canada and Great 
Britain have an extensive commerce, the inference seems to be 
warranted that our payments to Canada pass largely through 
American hands, and are presumably subject to brokerage and 
discount in the process. But a reform which would thus be desirable 
in any case becomes imperative in the interests of the Canadian trade, 
now that the Dinglev Tariff 1s reducing our exports to America. 
The " limes " said recently, " Altogether the falling off in values of 
all classes of textiles is £4,000,000, compared with the first half of 
last year (1897), and £3,000,000, compared with the same period in 
1896. Seeing how dependent the woollen districts of Yorkshire, and 
the various linen centres of Belfast, Dundee and Darnslev, are upon 
American purchases, one need not go far to find the explanation of 
the depression which has marked these industries in reeent months.” 
When, in the face of these statements, we find that the exports of 
Canada actually show a decrease of nearly £1,000,000 for the period 
July, 1898—June, 1899, inclusive, compared with the previous vear, 
the inter-relation of Canadian, British, and American trade becomes 
a more tempting inference than ever. O bviouslv, then, the true fiscal 
policy for Canada is to encourage imports from Great Britain by a 
further reduction of duties. So far the preference has not injured 
her manufacturers. ‘The only serious competition is in textiles, and 
the output of the Canadian cotton mills, at any rate, is shown to be 
actually increasing, by their larger purchases of raw material. For 
the machinery men to protest that they cannot survive a less one- 
sided competition is utterly absurd. In Canada machinery is now 
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chiefly required for mining and, agricultural purposes, and: hardly 
any machinery of these classes now enters Canada from Great Britain, 
for the simple reason that it is not made. Mining experts in Canada 
sav that our machines are hopelessly antiquated; while out of a batch 
of catalogues from our chief makers of agricultural implements, only 
one contains the expensive and essential “ Binder," and that is from 
a Massey-Harris agent. (ur native manufacturers cannot undo in a 
day ihe mischief wrought by years of apathy; and some time must 
elapse before even the enterprising American firms can establish 
works in England. In fact, there seems to be no adequate reason, 
beyond the exigencies of Canadian election funds, to check the 
further development of the new fiscal policy; the Liberals themselves 
confessing that it is not Revenue difficulties but the manufacturing 
interests that form the obstacle. 

"uch being the situation, it is worth while to consider whether we 
for our part eannot publicly offer the Canadian people some “ quid pro 
quo," the rejection of which by either political pariy would prove 
more damaging to ifs prospects at the next election than even the 
resentment of the purseholders. The majority of Canadians are so 
wedded to Proteetionist doctrines that the refusal of our first offer. 
already alluded to, does not seem to have greatly impaired the 
prestige of their present Government. Therefore we must ^ g0 one 
better.” This might be accomplished if we proposed an immediate 
preference for Canadian wheat, on the distinet understanding that the 
Canadian duties on our imports should be gradually but progressively 
lowered to the standard of a Revenue Tarift only. One of the ablest 
men of business in Canada suggests a Tariff Regulation Act, pro- 
viding a scale of duties, beginning at about 30 per cent. (the average 
existing rate), and descending to perhaps 10 per cent. in a period of 
fifteen to twenty vears. Manufacturers registering under the Act 
would thereby agree to accept this as the only Tariff, novel industries 
starting upon their career with the full protection of 50 per cent. 
and pre-existing industries falling into line at the stage Corres- 
ponding to the protective duty already enjoyed by their class.* 

Nor is if, certain that the differential duty would enable Canada 
to monopolise the British wheat market. A most important " new 
fact” bearing on the revision of our fiscal poliey is the recent develop- 
ment of wheat growing in New Zealand. — Last vear this colony 
actually exported over 13,000,000 bushels, only 5,000,000 less than 
the Dominion, both countries having nearly trebled the surplus of 
the preceding year. Australia is also increasing her output, while 

* The principle of progressive reduction is already established in Canada, having lately 
been applied in an Act regulating the bounties which have for some years been given to 
promote the produetion of iron. This Act provides that the amount of the bounty now 
being paid, according to a former Act passed in 1897, shall be reduced to 90 per cent. in 
the year 1902-3. to 75 per cent. in 1903-4, to 55 per cent. in 1904-5. to 35 per cent. in 


1905-6, to 20 per cent. in 1906-7, and finally “the said bounties shall cease and 
determine” in the following year. 
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India, whose famines are a distusbing factor, is generally a minor but 
considerable contributor. Egvpt, the jealously guarded granary of 
the ancient Roman Empire, now appears to find other crops more 
profitable, but remains a potential competitor; while the capacities of 
South Africa have yet to be proved. With so many scattered com- 
petitors within the favoured circle the economic argument against 
discrimination has ne longer its former claim to override Imperial 
expediency. 

Legislation of this character, to regulate the treatment of our 
imports, would certainly give us the required guarantee, which the 
intricacies of domestic politics in Canada might otherwise render 
difficult. We could fortify our own position by making our duty on 
foreign wheat likewise progressive, beginning at one shilling a 
quarter, and rising to perhaps five shillings when the Canadian tariff 
had reached its minimum. Such an offer would certainly be welcomed 
by the vast majority of Canadians. Would it, on the other hand, be 
equally advantageous to ourselves? The orthodox Free Trader’, 
deliberately blind to current events, of course cries " Heresy !” 
declaring that the price of bread will go up, and our artisans starve. 
Recent experience rather goes to prove the contrary. In 1891-2 the 
price of wheat fluctuated to the extent of ten shillings a quarter 
before there was a halfpenny difference in the 4lb. loaf. In France 
the price of bread was lower in 1885 than in 1882, although the duty 
was more than seven times higher than in the latter year. Similarly 
in Germany the duty in 1889 was five times as great as the duty in 
1882, yet the price of bread was lower. In face of these and similar 
facts the “onus probandi" rests with the Cobdenite. Assuming 
then that a moderate duty is not incompatible with our present low 
rate of living, let us consider its advantages. Until the vast prairies 
of Canada supply the whole of our imported wheat we shall have a 
welcome addition to our Revenue. In 1897 we purchased over 57 
million ewt. of foreign wheat. Allowing a very doubtful 7 millions 
for domestic production a shilling duty would yield about £600,000. 
In about fifteen years revenue from this source would be forthcoming no 
longer, and we should then be compensated by the growth of a large 
trade on a free preferential basis with our food growers in Canada. 
Next, there can hardlv be a doubt that steel manufacturers from the 
United States will establish works in England, to the advantage of 
our artisans, so as to enjoy the growing Canadian market on the best 
terms. The traveller in Canada despairs of our own machinery 
makers ever recovering the lost ground. But just as our superior 
shipping facilities have induced American makers of mining plant 
to manufacture in England for the South African market, or just as 
the McKinley Tariff attracted our cotton spinners across the Atlantic, 
so will preferential trade with Canada bring American capital over 
here. Incidentally, this would confer an additional boon on Canada 
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by creating a demand for her iron ore, our home supply being already 
inadequate. Under existing fiscal conditions iron production in 
Canada is stagnant for want of a market. The Americans have 
plenty of cheap native ore, and we ourselves have already sufficient 
difficulty in paying through the United States for our Canadian 
pur chases without extending them further. Of the indirect results 
following the policy here sketched, which appgal strongly to behevers 
in Imperial Federation, this is not the place to speak. But the con- 
siderations already mentioned should be of interest for their com- 
mercial bearing, even to those who have not lived in the fertile 
wilderness of Central Canada, or who are indifferent to the future of 
our Empire. 
RICHARD JEBB. 
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O room to live! This war crv of the advocates for better 
housing is suggestive of a very painful state of things. Second 
only to the misery of the capable unemployed, who can. work and 

vet find the world so full that their labour is but a drug in the market, 
is that of the wan who can pay a modest rent for his home, yet 
amid the fierce competition for space seeks in vain for a shelter 
outside the workhouse. But even in reading of this misery there is 
comfort. We have reached the- stage of realizing the evil, and this 
means that the remedy is coming within sight. Debates on the 
housing problem, municipal buildings, cottages for the rural poor— 
all of these are in the air; and it cannot be long before wise 
municipalities, aided by practical and philanthropic individuals, 
help us to material results. The old system of private enterprise 
and non-interference has broken down, and we shall gradually learn 
to accommodate ourselves to new conditions. 

One part, one very small part, of this great problem is that which 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, in an able paper read before the International 
Congress of Women, termed the " Housing of Educated Working 
Women." After discounting a good deal of rhetorical over-state- 
ment in the gloomy picture here given of the lives of ladies working 
in London, there remains a distinet residuum of fact. London 
lodgings and cheap boarding-houses are capable of distinct improve- 
ment, and were they much better than they are, neither offer what 
might be considered an ideal method of living. That, like other 
ideals, still waits to be realized. 

Uhe gist of Mr. Parker's paper was the need of a Rowton House for 
Women, "the same but different," as we used to sav as children. 
But while the Rowton House, as at present existing, is simply a 
lodging-house for Men, without any limiting epithets, we are to add 
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the adjectives “ Educated,” “ Working,” to the word Women, 
thereby limiting our public, and changing the conditions of the 
problem. Of course, some limitation of class is absolutely indis- 
pensable in the case of women, and the same incompatibility applies 
to almost all the arrangements of these houses. For men the 
possession of 6d. and a general appearance of decency and sobriety 
is sufficient passport for admission. A man nfay live there for years 
or stay but a single night; he may be a gentleman down on his luck, 
a navvy, a carpenter, a clerk, or a journalist in search of copy; so 
long as he pavs his way and keeps the rules, nobody knows and 
nobody cares any more about him. He sleeps in a cubicle, which is 
identically the same in every detail as 600 other cubicles; he washes 
in a huge washing establishment side by side with some hundreds 
of other men, unless, indeed, he indulges in the luxury of a penny 
bath: between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. he is locked out of his sleeping 
apartment, in which he is not allowed to keep even the smallest 
‘piece of property. Lockers are provided for him in another part of 
the house. Dining-rooms, smoking-rooms, reading-rooms are open 
to him; he can feed well or ill, according to the state of his purse 
for the time being: he can cook his own food or call for any item on 
the menu; he is blessed with unlimited cleanliness, warmth, white- 
wash and ventilation, and his expenses, all told, range from 10s. to 
l5s. a week. He has everything he actually needs except a few 
square feet that he may look on as his home. Probably this lack 
grieves him little. The man who lives in a Rowton House does not 
expect à home: very likely he looks forward to a day when some dear 
httle woman will make one for him; meantime, he 1s content with 
his caravanserai. It is a truism to sav that the woman makes the 
home. Without her a man has lodgings, or a tenement, or a shelter, 
not a home. This is a faet we cannot afford to neglect. We must 
not try to cheek that overmastering tendeney which leads a woman 
to make a home out of the smallest and meanest attie lodging : 
in that lodeine she will stay rather than move into. vour most 
expensive barrack “with steam heat up to the top ^ and all the latest 
modern improvements, if vou deny her that little spot whieh she can 
call her own, where she can keep her little treasures, arranged accord- 
ing to her own taste, and now and then offer a chair and a cup of tea 
to a congenial friend. In dwellings for women the centre of oravity 
shifts itself naturally from the dining and other publie rooms to the 
private rooms. These are the individual centres; if these are righi 
nothing can be very wrong. 

Provision for individual privaey and some regard for the social 
position of tenants are essential conditions of the success of any 
combined dwelling scheme for ladies. Perhaps the old-fashioned 
term really expresses the class for whom we have to cater better than 
the more eumbrous “ Educated Working Women." We are all 
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educated nowadays, and most of gis work, more or less. But which- 
ever term we use, this much is certain: under existing circum- 
stances it is not easy for women working professionally in London to 
live both comfortably and economically, and as their numbers are 
constantly increasing, they represent a elass whose wants are worth 
considering. To supply these wants means to start a paying under- 
taking. This is the dirst condition of good business—to supply a 
real want and make it pay; and though the thought of profit was 
by no means the first one in the minds of the promoters of existing 
schemes, it is after all the financial success of their undertaking that 
justifies their action. If Ladies’ Dwellings did not pay, we should 
have one class of the community partly housed at the expense of 
another, and indirectly the subscribers to these institutions would be 
subsidising those unjust employers who pay women a starvation 
wage for their labour on the ground that women can live so much 
more cheaply than men. However, as a matter of fact, Ladies’ 
Dwellings do pay, and pay well, so that tenant and shareholder 
confer equal benefits on one another. Also they fill easily, and intend- 
ing tenants often have to wait months for a vacancy. There is 
plenty of room, therefore, for further enterprise in the same field. 
Probablv the most successful houses of this type are the Ladies’ 
Residential Chambers at Chenies Street and York Street. The 
former, the first to be built, contain a number of little separate flats, 
consisting of two or three rooms and a pantry. To all intents and 
purposes these are ordinary flats, but the use of the common dining- 
room enables the tenant to dispense with the separate kitchen. She 
arranges for service with one of a staff of women of whom the 
Ladv-Superintendent keeps a list, and pays for 1t at a fixed rate of 5d. 
an hour, or else makes a weekly or monthly arrangement with the 
servant. ‘This plan enables a lady to have as much or as little 
service as she requires. Mach tenant has two keys, one to the flat 
and one to the house, so that she can return home at any hour 
of night without disturbing anyone. This plan affords an excellent 
combination of privacy and co-operation. At York Street Chambers 
a new experiment was tried. Besides the ordinary “ self-contained ” 
flats, there are others meant for two or more tenants. Some contain 
three bed-sitting-rooms, and the tenants are expected to share the 
use of pantry, passage, and front-door. Others contain two sets, 
each consisting of a sitting and bed-room, and the pantry is shared 
by the two, This arrangement has led to the coining of anew word— 
" Co-flatting,’ to which the attention of lexicographers should be 
callel. On the whole eo-flatting does not seem to be a success. It 
is apt to lead to disagreement on the questions of service, use of 
pantry, ete., an experience common to model dwellings as well as to 
Ladies’ Chambers. This system of sharing introduces an unnecessary 
additional complication in life. A certain natural tendency to 
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eliminate co-flatting seems to have &et in; sometimes the triple sets 
are let to one lady alone or to a pair of friends, and structural 
alterations have in some cases transformed three two-roomed sets into 
two three-roomed sets, each with its own front door. The experi- 
ment was an interesting one, but it is not likely to be repeated. 

These Chambers were originally meant for workers, but the rents, 
ranging from £30 to £90, proved too high for all but the most 
prosperous of this class. Most of the tenants are ladies of indepen- 
dent means, or such as supplement their professional incume from 
private sources. 

Better adapted to the professional woman is Sloane Gardens [louse, 
at present the largest set of ladies’ dwellings in existence. The basis 
of this scheme is the bed-sitting-room; there are a few sets of two 
rooms, but not nearly enough to supply the demand. The combined 
bed and sitting-room is at best a pis-u/ler; for many women workers 
it is an economic necessity, but most of them hope to work their 
tay out of it to the two-room stage of existence. Sloane Garden: 
House is meant to cater chiefly for the one-roomed population. Ten 
shillings a week is the average rent of an unfurnished room. This 
includes a certain amount of service, such as doing the fireplace and 
washstand, making the bed, and turning out and cleaning the room 
once a fortnight. The rest of the service, including sweeping. 
dusting, washing tea things and the like, is done either by the 
tenants, or at their expense by charwomen, of whom the House- 
keeper always keeps a list. ‘This plan seems to answer, and it fulfils 
the necessary condition of keeping the service under the partial 
control of the tenant. Experience shows that in large establishments 
the complete control of the service by the. household management 
invariably leads to a competition in tipping, with disastrous results. 
The dining-room is managed on the restaurant principle, and meals 
are paid for al the time of taking them, There is no compulsion to 
use it, but it is far too convenient to be neglected. A speciality of 
Sloane Gardens House is the excellent bath-room provision on the 
pennv-in-the-slot principle. ‘There is a drawing-room, a reading- 
room. and a musie-room, where ladies can engage the use of the 
piano. No pianos are allowed in private rooms. This arrangement. 
which sounds a little arbitrary, probably tends to "the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” Some regulations for the general 
comfort are necessary wherever large Sabers of persons live in close 
proximity to one another, and probably each has arisen through 
some actual need-—even the request, which ought to be superfluous, 
to arrange the time of the laundress's visit so that the baskets and 
bundles may not be left in the corridor. 

This house has certainly attained two important conditions of 
success; it is always full, and it pays a good dividend. The same 
may be said of all other undertakings of the kind, for these are 
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manifold; while those homes that are carried on as partial charities, 
merely attempting to meet current expenses, are still more ditheult 
of access. ‘This applies also to the various sets of cheap flats unpro- 
vided with restaurants, like Holbein House, where the rents range 
from £20 to £45 a year, according to the number of rooms, two, 
three, or four, in the flat. M any ladies live here or in similar build- 
ings, employing servants who come in for a few hours a day, or, if 
economically disposed and not too busy, doing their own work. Very 
charming and dainty are many of these homes, and the tenants 
enjoy greater freedom and independence than is possible in any 
closer community. It would seem as though similar sets of sinall, 
inexpensive flats, with an independent restaurant, which could be 
used both by tenants and persons from outside, would go a long way 
towards meeting the needs of ladies whose whole income does not 
exceed £100 a year. 

Lven under existing circumstances there is no need for any lady 
living and working in London to he as uncomfortable as those of 
whom Mr. Parker drew such a harrowing picture. A successful plan, 
often adopted by a pair of friends, is to take unfurnished rooms, and 
have service provided by the landlady or a servant from outside. If 
their work permits residence in the suburbs, where two rooms may 
easily be found for 7s. or 8s. a week, this is a distinetly economical 
plan. Ladies who need to live in a central part of London must, of 
course, expect to pay a higher rent. Some prefer the old-fashioned 
furnished lodging, and even this, where there is an obliging land- 
ladv—and, pace Mr. Parker, we assert with confidence that such do 
exist—is by no means altogether to be despised. Finally, there are 
various Inexpensive boarding-houses for ladies which provide a very 
fair amount of comfort and refinement at inclusive terms of from 
18s. to 25s. a week. Clearly the educated working woman is not 
altogether homeless. But she represents a class so large and 
increasing that there is room for more competition in the attempt to 
house her comfortably, and every new scheme should find a welcome. 

Of the schemes now before the publie the largest and most 
ambitious is Mr. Parker's. He proposes to build a house capable of 
accommodating 400, and to eater for ladies earning from £00 to £120 
a year. It is much to be feared that there are ladies working in 
London who do not make even as much as this very low minimum 
but Mr. Parker is doubtless right in leaving these out of account. It 
is useless to think of providing a financially sound undertaking for 
persons who are earning less than a living wage, and certainly £1 a 
week is the lowest salary that will permit of an expenditure of 15s. 
a week on board and lodging. The lady who earns less presents a 
problem for the wages rather than the housing question. 

Mr. Parker's buildings will probably bear some resemblance to 
Sloane Gardens House, but thev are to be larger and cheaper, and 
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therefore of necessity more barrack-like. Where large numbers are 
to be cheaply accommodated, labðurt-saving is of the first importance. 
and it is actually proposed to abolish that Englishwoman's palladium. 
the individual hearth. As Mr. Parker is a Canadian, he probably 
does not realize the full bearing of this proposal. Can a room 
without a fire be regarded as a home? Abolish the fireplace, and 
the room is no longer a sanctum, The shrine has disappeared from 
it, and in its place we are to have hot water pipes and a spirit stove. 
Surely it was Emerson who said that the chief good a man got from 
going to College was that he had a room and fire of his own, And 
it means even more to a woman. 

The residents in this house are io be accommodated in three 
different ways. There are to be 70 double-bedded rooms at Ss. a 
week, 50 large single ones at 7s. Gd., and 280 small ones at os. 
These sums do not include service. The cook and five kitehenmaids 
and the sixteen house-parlourmaids will be amply employed. down- 
stairs in the kitchen department and in the publie rooms. The 
Lbalance-sheet suggesis no allowance for upstairs service. It is 
suggested that bed-making and boot-cleaning may be supplied at 6d. 
each per week; what about room-cleaning, that far more serious 
item ? That disagreeable function, the weekly turn-out, is an 
absolute necessity in London, to say nothing of a more or less 
perfunctory sweep and dust every morning. The room which is 
used alike for sleeping, dressing and living, where there is to he a 
little tea-making and a little lunch-cooking, and where, im 
consequence, a certain amount of food must be stored, requires the 
most scrupulous cleanliness. This cannot be attained in the few odd 
moments a teacher or clerk can give to it before an early morning 
start, nov would it afford a profitable occupation for her leisure when 
she returns tired from her work. It really means that the work will 
remain undone; that pretty, light paint that is to make the house 
so cheery and home-like will get blacker and blacker, -its a way 
paint has in London unless very carefully looked atter—the floor will 
remain unserubbed, the rugs unshaken, the pictures undusted. These 
things must happen when busy women undertake to do double work, 
for this is to perform the duties of man and woman alike. What 
right have we to lay this double burden on anyone? It ought to 





prove possible to adopt some modification of the plan in use at the 
Ladies! Residential Chambers, and employ one woman to take charge 
of a certain number of rooms. In a nine hours’ dav she could 
probably care for ten sueh rooms, a large, but not impossible, 
number, and if each tenant paid her 2s. a week, she would be earning 
a very fair wage. For this sum she might even include the bed- 
making and boot-cleaning. Ladies who wanted more service could 
arrange to pay more. 

Of course, a very important part of this scheme is the common 
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dining-room. For the sum of 74 44d. a tenant is entitled to seven 
breakfasts, seven dinners, and a Sunday supper. As she has still 
to provide her lunch, it is probable that her food will cost her in all 
about 10s. a week. This is the ordinary allowance for each person's 
food in the average middle-class household, and will certainly cover 
the expense of materials, kitchen fire, ete., though it cannot do much 
towards defraying the expenses of cooks’ and waitresses’ wages. 
With rent at 4s., 5s., or 7s. Od., food at 10s., something for use of 
baths, linen, lights and general service—2s. 75d. is the sum 
suggested—laundress at 1s. 6d.—a very modest allowance—a lady's 
expenses will probably range from 15s. to £1 a week, a good deal 
less than at any other set of dwellings offering similar advantages. 
Whether these low rents will enable the promoters ever to repay the 
initial cost of building, is a matter for financiers to discuss. It is 
not improbable that here, as elsewhere, it may prove necessary 
gradually to raise the rents. Let us hope the tenants’ salaries may 
rise In proportion. 

Another very interesting experiment is chiefly promoted by Mr. 
Patrick Geddes, so well known for the practical enthusiasm he has 
brought to bear on many social problems. He has already experi- 
mented in Edinburgh in the housing question, and is now prepared 
to give Londoners the benefit of his experience. To him is due the 
existence of the Town and Gown Association, which has built flats 
of a new kind in Edinburgh, and now proposes to extend its 
operations to London. The plan is to erect a block of flats where 
provision will. be made for various tenants or tenant-purchasers, 
so that persons at once indicating their intention of living here can 
to a great extent choose the internal arrangements and decorations 
that thev prefer. The aim is to produce a block of buildings with 
the praetical advantages of ordinary flats, but without their 
uniformity. It is also hoped that in this way choice as well as 
chance may help in the determination of neighbours, a most desirable 
consummation in this vast city. 

Vor this undertaking a site has already been secured in Cheyne 
Walk, close to Battersea Bridge. Residents will enjoy a charming 
river-view, with the privilege, it 1s believed, of using as their garden 
the very spot where once Sir Thomas More walked and talked with 
Erasmus. Originality, beauty and variety of design are to be the 
An experiment is contemplated of a combination kitchen, should 
the demand sufticiently guarantee it; but as the flats are intended for 
families there will be no endeavour to introduce a common dining- 
room, and in any case each flat will be fully equipped with a kitchen, 
which will be so arranged as to be readily converted into an additional 
living room if the combination kitehen is used. 

Needless to say, it is not this part of the scheme that concerns the 
lady worker. Should her earnings enable her to take one of these 
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beautiful and expensive flats, shé will be one of the fortunate few 
who are in a position to consult their wishes rather than their purses 
in their choice of a dwelling. But a portion of this site is to be used 
for an interesting experiment. It is proposed to build here a residence 
for ladies somewhat on the lines of Burns House, Edinburgh, which 
is used as a home for lady students. This house differs in several 
respects from other halls or hostels for ladies. It has no Principal, 
and the constitution is a democratic one. Its object is " to provide for 
professional women and women students, at a moderate figure, a 
residence in which they may have every reasonable comfort, with 
that social life which cannot, as a rule, be had in lodgings, vet with 
complete individual freedom." It is built on the study-bedroom plan, 
with a common-room and a dining-room open to all. Rents range 
chiefly from 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. Board is 10s. a week. This ineludes 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. The rent includes fires at stated 
seasons; 1f required at other times a regular charge is made. Here 
the numbers are so small as reallv to constitute a sort of family or 
community, and the experiment, therefore, could be made of leaving 
the internal management in the hands of the residents, who elected 
a committee from their own number. In practice, however, a 
committee alone has not been found to be entirely satisfactory, and 
the plan now in operation, and with excellent results, is to have one 
of the residents as housekeeper, working in full sympathy with the 
committee and the residents. Such a plan of course presumes a large 
amount of leisure and capability in the resident so emploved, and it 
is indicated that any resident undertaking these duties should be duly 
paid. Here, indeed, is an opening and a possible profession. | 

It is proposed to try this co-operative principle in London. 
It is suggested that there should be a House Committee of 
perhaps five residents, in whom should be vested the whole respon- 
sibility for the conduct and internal management of the house. This 
cominittee should have charge of the food arrangements and control 
of the staff, consisting of the housekeeper, as above mentioned. and 
à requisite number of servants; the general expenses of house- 
keeping to be shared bv the tenants, rent to include service and 
light. The rooms are to be simply furnished, so that tenants 
may add their own comforts and ornaments, as in College rooms ; 
or tenants may furnish their own rooms if they desire to do 
SO. The rents, which will necessarily be higher than in 
Edinburgh, will vary according to the size and convenience of 
ihe rooms, which will be so arranged that thev can be let 
in suites of two or more, if desired. It is thought probable that 
-0s. may cover the weekly expenses of board, lodging, fire and 
light, of course only in the case of one-room tenants. Given a sound 
financial basis, the promoters seem determined to keep an open mind 
as to all details of the scheme. The experiment will, at any rate, be 
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tried of letting the residents dé the governing themselves, with no 
rules except what they themselves may establish. In principle this 
is doubtless the right plan; but human nature is frail, and it 
remains to be seen whether this self-government really 
answers better than a system of regulations drawn up from without. 
flies dwellings have hitherto suffered somewhat from over- 
management, and should the self-governing plan prove successful, 
it might encourage the promoters of other flats to temper autocracy 
with a little autonomy. It will be interesting to see whether the 
single rooms or pairs prove the more popular. As it is not proposed 
to accommodate more than twenty-five ladies, the house will be 
small enough to allow of the working out of these different experi- 
ments, and in a few years some valuable statisties as to the needs of 
women workers should be forthcoming. It has already been 
announced that Lord Rowton himself proposes to start a lodging- 
house for women, but whether for women in general or for a 
particular class has not been stated. In any case, the experiment 
will be an interesting one. 

Meantime, the Women’s Industrial Council is also doing its part, 
and attempting by means of a sort of census to get at the means and 
requirements of ladies living in London. The questions on the 
printed forms refer to income, rent paid, preference as to neighbour- 
hood, ete., with a view "to investigate the modes of living of the 
Educated Working Women of London, whether in community or 
otherwise, and so to pave the way for the construction, if possible 
and desirable, of such a building as shall be best suited to meet these 
needs when ascertained.” If the ladies who receive these forms rise 
to the occasion, the results of their answers, when carefully arranged 
and tabulated, should certainly be helpful. But even statistics are 
apt to prove misleading, and it is probable that the motto of the Town 
and Gown Association, Vzeendo discimus, will afford the best solution 
of the questions involved. “ We learn by doing,” the watchword of 
the " New Education," is in the last instance the rule of life. 


ALICE ZIMMERN. 


SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Hh President of the American Bar Association, at the meeting ot 
that Society in 1897, called attention to a possibility whieh has 
often. been suggested before and since, but which, however. 

frequently reealled, must always occasion uneasiness, if not terror, when 
the warning 1s uttered with authority. The wage-earners, in their 
organisations, it was said, are characterised by the most rigid 
discipline and by a "strange and enthusiastic loyalty to their class. 
What this great body of citizens, possessed of political power, trans- 
ported by the enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, and directed by a relentless 
discipline, will become when thoroughly saturated with socialistic 
doctrines, it is not hard to divine. In that day, if it ever comes, 
the federations of labour—-with their battalions enthusiastic. 
compact, disciplined, organised and moving with one impulse at the 
word of command when launched upon institutions under which 
they suppose themselves trodden down—will sweep from the face of 
the earth not only corporations, trusts and aggregated capital, but 
the whole order of industrial society as now organised." 

The impression that the labour movement in the United States wiil 
prove to be essentially revolutionary and socialistic, is entertained 
not merely by many intelligent persons, but even by students. 
Quite recently, for example, the President of the University of 
Chicago has suggested ft in a public address, and Professor 
Levasseur, of the University of Paris, has given it a somewhat 
guarded expression in the most elaborate work on American social 
conditions which has appeared in recent times.* This habit of 
regarding the labour movement with suspicion seems, in fact, to Le 


* L'Ourrier finerivatn, par E. Levasseur, Paris, 1898. 
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very general in the United States. I have presented the current 
opinion thus prominently at the outset, because I mean to question 
it; and fairness seems to call for a warning to the reader that a 
considerable weight of opinion is probably against me. Neverthe- 
less, the prevalent opinion does not seem after all to be at all 
conclusive, because it, has resulted from merely casual observation. 
So far as I have learned, no thorough-going attempt has been made 
to reach a conclusion by carefully investigating the tendencies of 
thought and feeling actually at work among the people in question. 
The following discussion is offered as a modest attempt to rescue the 
subject from the perils of mere hasty assumption. It does not pur- 
port to be demonstrative—the nature of the case precludes demon- 
stration—but I believe it will at least establish a decided presumption 
that the prevalent apprehension is without any real warrant. 

It is indispensable for my argument to reach at the outset an 
understanding as to the meaning of the word socialism, noticing the 
very wide difference between two distinct programmes which are 
referred to by that name. Sometimes any extension of the State's 
activity, more particularly its industrial activity, is spoken of as. 
socialistic. Thus the word socialism is applied to a very common 
proposal that the publie authority shall assume control of railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, street railways, gas, electric lighting, and 
the water supply of cities. According a second use of the word, 
socialism designates a vastly greater programme of Government 
activity. In this it is suggested that all forms of capital—the factory 
and the market—-are to be owned by the State. 

These two programmes differ not merely in degree, but in essential 
purpose. In the wider programme the whole question involved is 
the question of great inequalities in wealth and income. From ihe 
socialistic point of view the differences in income under the present 
system appear to be fearfully excesive; and this excessive inequality 
is said to be due to the system of competition--employers competing 
with each other for the services of workmen, and workmen competing 
fiercely among themselves by trying to underbid each other for 
employment which not all can secure. Under this system, we are 
told, the employer has so great an advantage that the workmen 
cannot get a decent subsistence. The socialists say that in order to 
bring about a fairer distribution of wealth, the public as a whole 
must control the production of wealth, and, as it is created, divide 
it among the producers, substituting for the reign of competition 
some principle conceived of as just. This is the central (though, 
of course, not the only) argument for socialism in its 
complete form. 

The chief argument against it, also, touches the same point of 
large incomes. Inequality of income resulting from competition is 
looked upon a: on the whole, desirable; because it is feared that, 
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with a denial of large reward to the bold and energetic, their 
beneficent energy would no longer be exerted. 

But the narrower policy of street railways, etc., has no essential 
reference to this question of unequal incomes. It does not propose 
to do away with competition as a general determinant of wages. On 
the contrary, it confines itself expressly to,certain industries, in 
which, it is said, competition cannot be free, and in which, 
accordingly, incomes accrue not to bold energy, but to “natural 
monopoly," to unfair advantage resulting from peculiarities in the 
industries concerned. It carefully excludes the vast majority of 
industries, leaving the entire mass of wealth accruing from the 
Jactory and the market to be struggled for as before by the 
employer with his power, and the workman in his necessity. 


Thus the policy of State railways, ete., so far from implying a 
demand for State factories also, might no less fairly be taken as 
conveying a contrary implication. The list of industries which it 
proposes for public control is almost invariably the same; by its 
persistent exclusion of all other forms of capital it impliedly athrms 
their relative, if not absolute, unfitness for publie ownershi p. i 

The conclusion here offered is this: Trade Unionism in the 
United States does, indeed, stand for publie ownership of railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, street-rallways, water-works, and gas-works, 
but it does not stand for socialism proper. Trade Unionists share 
with a majority of people in other classes an expectation that our 
industrial society is to undergo great changes, by which labouring 
people especially will profit; but with regard to the precise nature of 
these changes they maintain an attitude of caution and suspended 
judgment. 

The fact that the great body of American Trade Unionists favour 
street railways, etc., is too pronounced to require proof at length. 
The American Federation of Labour, which most nearlv represents 
the Trade Unions of the country, has adopted, year after year, 
resolutions in favour of this policy, apparently with no serious 
opposition in late years. In a wide range of Trade Union 
publications—representing organizations outside of the American 
Federation of Labour as well as those within the Federation.—I 
have found that expressions opposed to this programme are extremely 
infrequent. | i 

The demand for Government control is, however, limited to 
certain peculiar industries. The Hne is drawn precisely between 
the narrower policy and genuine socialism. The exactness of this 
discrimination is shown, first, by the fact that the arguments for the 
narrower policy refer to the peculiarities of the selected industries, 
not to dissatisfaction with the wages-system in general, and by 
the fact, further, that, in the majority of instances, approval changes 
to opposition when the full socialistic programme is suggested, At 
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their conventions and in their various publications, Trade Unionists 
say they favour Government ownership of “large and oppressive 
monopolies,” and the operation " by the people and for the people" 
of enterprises which are in their nature monopolistic. The Govern- 
ment ownership of railways is called for as a cure for “ stock- 
watering and pools.” "l'ho Printers’ Union has led in the movement 
for Government telegraphs, arguing that this system would cheapen 
the telegraph service, by breaking down ,the monopoly of the 
Associated Press, and so “cause the establishment of hundreds of 
daily papers,” with a corresponding increase of work for printers. 
The Pregident of the American Federation of Labour in 1895 said 
that “ the railroads, telegraphs, and telephone corporations—and the 
strect railway and electric plants—-are more responsible for the 
curtailment of liberty on the part of the employées than is all the 
manufacturing and producing capital in the country." A resolution 
adopted by the Federation in 1896 favours a Government telephone 
system on the ground that "the telephone is by Hs nature à 
monopoly.” 

From these typical quotations it may be seen that the argument 
for the policy of State railways, etc., refers, as ] have said, to 
something exceptional in the industries mentioned, and is not in 
the wide sense socialistic. 

Noticing now the attitude of Trade Unionists to socialism proper, 
it appears that there are socialists (in the full sense of the word) in all 
Unions. In some organizations the number is slight, while in others 
the membership appears to be very largely socialistic. The declara- 
tion of purposes issued as a preamble to a constitution. does not 
usually suggest any revolutionary object. With few exceptions 
high wages and the general improvement in the workmen’s 
condition are alone proposed as ends to be attained. Sometimes 
there is a vague expression of a desire for fundamental changes 
without any direct reference to a socialistic programme. Thus ihe 
Bakers and Confectioners in their " declaration of principles” assert 
that “a few obtain possession of the results of improvements in 
machinery, leaving the many in miserv. They are more and more 
impoverished ; their consuming powers decrease. . . . Labour 
must unite in Trade Unions, and in one solid body, to introduce a 
new system, based upon justice, in which every one shall enjoy the 
fruits of his labour.” This passage is evidently tinged with 
Marxism; but the declaration does not mention socialism, or 
indicate at all the plan upon which the system of justice 1s to be 
constructed. Plain declarations in favour of socialism appear in a 
few preambles. Thus the Federated Association of Wire-drawers of 
America ask for the “total abolition of the system of wage-slavery 
under which we at present exist, and the substitution therefor of the 
co-operative commonwealth,” Trade Unions being mentioned as a 
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temporary expedient in preparation for the socialist régime. The 
United Brewery Workers’ National Union is another strongly 
socialistic organisation. Their convention in 1896 adjourned singing 
the " Marseillaise" and shouting three cheers for " International 
Socialism.” The International Association of Machinists seem also 
to be very largely socialists, if the discussions in their journals can 
he taken as representing the Union, and not merely the editor and an 
aggressive socialist faction. Long artieles and editorials set forth 
socialistic doctrines, and many news items refer to events in the 
socialist agitation. With these, however, there are also occasional 
letters in opposition to what seems to be the prevailing idea. Other 
scattered expressions in favour of socialism might be cited, such as 
a declaration in the Vew Nation, quoted by ^ The Garment Worker," 
that “the industrial system of a people, like its political system, 
should be a government of the people by the people and for the 
people.” 

There is, however, much evidence to show that occasional 
utterances of this kind do not at all represent the whole body ot 
Trade Unions. Among expressions which can certainly be regarded 
as representative (like the preambles mentioned above) there are 
relatively few in which the question of socialism is raised at all. 
and silence on the whole subject implies to some degree an 
acquiescence in the present industrial order. One very powerful 
Union, the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
expressly declares for the competitive system of industry in the 
preamble of its constitution. After a statement that “all wealth and 
all power centre in the hands of a few, and the many are their 
victims and their bondsmen," tho preamble continues: “ Although 
an unequal distribution of wealth, it is perhaps necessary that it 
should be so” (as centralization of capital is necessary 1o its efficient 
management). 

In the sporadic expressions of opinion which appear 
in editorials and correspondence in Trade Union publications, 
socialism is opposed more frequently than favoured. A dvpieal 
article in the American Z'ederationist (the organ of the American 
Federation of Labour) bitterly denounces the socialists and their 
“ nostrum for the immediate and absolute remedy of all the ills to 
which the workers are heir.” Socialists, it is said, regret the 
successes of the Unions (as in strikes), because they tend to make the 
workmen contented. “ But if a strike is lost," the writer continues, 
“thev ery out that Union methods are obsolete and impotent.” The 
real benefits attained by Trade Unions “count as nothing with the 
economic quack and political shyster.” The most conspicuous feature 
of the Carpenter for many months was likewise a long series of 
articles against socialism. 

Apart from express declarations against socialisin, Trade Union 
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utterances are often impliedly angonsistent with socialistic senti- 
ments. Thus any admission of the rightfulness of the employer's 
position is unsocialistie, as, from the socialistic standpoint, the whole 
class of employers are robbers. Such admissions are, however, 
frequent. The Amalgamated Association of Street Railway 
Employées of America, at their convention in 1895, resolved “that 
we hold it as a sacre principle that Trade Union men above all 
others should set a good example as good and faithful workmen, 
performing their duties to their employers with honour to themselves 
and their organizations." The Wool Hat Finishers’ Association, in 
the preamble to their constitution, pledge themselves to a spirit of 
equty, “securing to us our own rights as journeymen and hatters 
and to our emplovers theirs as capitalists.” The Elastic Goring 
Weavers likewise declare it their purpose “to cultivate by all honour- 
able means a friendly feeling between employers and employées, and 
endeavour, by every means in our power, to produce the best article 
possible with the material given us, and thus demonstrate to our 
emplovers that while serving our own interest, we are, at the same 
time, serving theirs.” The Boiler-makers and Iron. Ship-builders 
“denounce any attempts to antagonise the interests of labour and 
legitimate eapital.”* 

It is clearly impossible for socialists to speak of “duties to 
emplovers," of the employers’ " rights as capitalists,” or of “ legiti- 
mate capital," ete. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Trade Union movement as 
a whole than the hopefulness of the men engaged in it and their 
satisfaction with the results actually attained. Now the fundamental 
assumption of the socialists is a steady deterioration in the condition 
of workmen and the impossibility of improvement under the existing 
industrial system. The following instance will serve to exemplify 
somewhat comprehensively the unsocialistic spirit of the Trade 
Unions in this respect. The secretary of the American Federation 
of Labour, at the end of the year 1896, sent out to the Unions 
composing the Federation an inquiry as to their condition during 
that year. It will be remembered that the time was one of con- 
siderable business depression throughout the United States, vet 
thirty national Unions and twenty-one local organisations reported 


* Utterances recogn:sing or implying that employers have a legitimate place might be 
greatly multiplied. They appear especially in the organs of the railway orders. In a 
single issue of the “ Railway Conductor" (January, 1898), there are nearly a dozen 
passages which show this spirit. The rightfulness of allowing profits to employers or 
interes; to capitalists i: often acknowledged. Thus a passage in one Trade Union paper 
expresses the couvietion that workmen do not receive a share of wealth **in fair 
proportion to that reccived by the employer, who furnishes the capital (and brains to 
manage dt)" An editorial in the Journal of the Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders 
(August 1, 1896) complains of ** an unequal distribution of the wealth created among the 
producers,” implying that others besides labourers are producers and fair claimants to a 
share in distribution. A circular addressed by the otticers of the tin, sheet-iron and 
cornice workers to the men in their trade says, in the same way, that the producer does 
not receive ^! a rensonalle per cent. of hi: production " 
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that their condition had improged rather than declined, as tested 
by wages paid and the results of disputes with employers. Fourteen 
Unions (all local) had merely held their own. Only one national 
organisation and four local Unions reported a decline in their 
fortunes. The reported gains were in some cases very considerable. 
Increases were reported of ten, twenty, and thirty per cent. in wages. 
Possibly in some points the showing is better than the facts would 
warrant. Indeed, there is evidence of a disposition to present the 
most cheerful account possible. Where such a spirit of optimism 
prevails, we might safely regard with complacency the most threaten- 
ing professions of socialist opinions and purposes. An effective 
desire to exchange for the most alluring uncertainties conditions of 
tolerable comfort is, in fact, almost a psychological impossibility. 

The unsocialistie character of the labour movement is proven by 
acts as well as words. The spirit of socialism is essentially a spirit of 
class solidarity. There can be no socialist revolution and no serious 
approach to it so long as those who might bring it about refuse in 
any way to act as a class; and indifference among workmen to the 
advantage which would result from united action in the furtherance 
of a revolutionary purpose shows that they have really no such 
purpose. Not only bas failure attended all attempts to form large 
organisations of workmen expressly for the advancement of socialism ; 
(the principal socialist body of the United States has a membership 
hardly greater than that of some single Trade Unions) but, even 
where there has been no reference to socialism, failure hardly less 
complete has been the lot of working men’s political parties. and 
even of organisations which have a membership wider than the limits 
of single trades and which might conceivably serve the preparatory 
purpose of solidifying the class. Most people among us hardly know 
that " Labour parties" have existed. The " Knights of Labour,” 
with its composite membership, in rivalry with the American 
Federation of Labour, organised on a purely trade basis, gave the 
working men of the country an opportunity to choose between 
attention to class interests and attention to the interests, primarily, 
of trades. There is no question as to their preference. The 
" Knights of Labour” is moribund, while the loose Federation of 
Trade Unions has enjoyed a prodigious growth. 

The American Railway Union, formed about six vears ago under 
the leadership of Mr. Debs, and famous soon after in the great strike 
of 1894, was designed to obliterate distinctions between the different 
classes of railway workmen and to inelude all ranks, from the 
poorest track-hand to the engineer. It met at the outset with bitter 
opposition from the more limited railway orders (engineers, con- 
ductors, etc.), and attacked them as selfishly narrow. The issue was 
clearly drawn, and the American Railway Union failed utterly, not 
merely because the strike in whieh 1t was engaged was unsuccessful, 
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but because the indifference o aversion of workmen for its 
fundamental principle deprived it of the support necessary to a 
recovery after tho strike. 

The socialistic character of such organisations is recognised by 
their opponents. "Common interest and helpfulness,” said the 
editor of the Locomotive Engineers Journal, in discussing the 
American Railway Ugion, “is essential to the welfare of all, but 
socialism and amalgamation, which involves the obliteration of all 
dividing lines of interest, cannot succeed; except when all who 
compose it are on one level, and none have anything to lose. Other- 
wise, internal dissension will bring ruin." 

Within the trade organisations attempts have been made io commit 
them to socialism, but these attempts have generally failed. The 
socialists have frequently been active in the American Federation of 
Labour. Sometimes it has been attempted merely to commit the 
Federation to the support of an independent political party, but even 
these attempts have always failed. 

The action of the Federation at its conventions in 1893 and 1894 
has been mistakenly understood by some persons as having pledged 
the organisation to socialism. In the year 1893 a political platform 
was proposed, favouring independent party action, and asking for 
various legislative measures in the interests of working men, besides 
the referendum, municipal gas-works, eic. The most notable pro- 
posal, however, was contained in “plank 10," which called for ‘‘ the 
collective ownership by the people of all means of production and 
distribution.” It was moved that this platform be submitted “for 
the favourable consideration of the Labour organisations of 
America,’ to be reported on at the next annual convention. The 
word "favourably " was struck out by 1,253 votes against 1,182. 
The following year a motion to strike out the declaration in favour 
of independent political action was carried by 1,245 votes against 
SOL. A substitute for " plank 10," declaring for Land Nationaliza- 
tion, was adopted by 1,217 votes against 913. Other parts of the 
platform were adopted. In 1895 it was decided by resolution that 
the refusal to adopt as a whole the platform proposed in 1893 con- 
stituted a rejection of the whole programme, and it was declared 
that the Federation “has no political platform." This was inter- 
preted by the chairman, not as revoking the planks adopted, but 
onlv as meaning that those planks could not constitute a " political 
programme." 

It is, however, not to be overlooked that the proposal in 1893 to 
recommend the adoption of the platform as a whole was defeated by 
a somewhat narrow vote, and that in 1894 “ plank 10” was rejected 
by a majority of only 1,217 against 913. This appearance of socialist 
strength may possibly have corresponded to the fact, but it is 
certainly open to suspicion. The pronunciamentos of a working 
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men's convention must not be taken too literally. It is probable 
that in order to please the socialists, whose assistance was needed in 
advancing the work of ihe Federation, many persons who were 
indifferent to the socialist agitation were ready to vote for the 
socialist resolution, so long as the matter ended with words. The 
leaders of ‘Trade Unions are often compelled to adopt the methods 
of politicians.* e 

At the last session of the Federation, in December, 1898, the 
socialists made another determined effort to gain support for their 
cause. An adverse resolution was adopted by a vote of 1,807 to 420, 
after a debate lasting many hours. 

It 1s usually impossible to get at the facts necessary for an 
estimate of the socialist strength 1n the several Unions. The history 
of the socialist agitation among the cigar-makers is, however, avail- 
able to a fairly complete extent, and its significance is immense. 
because, first, the cigar-makers are looked upon as including a 
specially large proportion of socialists, in contrast with other Unions. 
and because even here, where they seem strongest, they have 
suffered, in the struggles of many years, the most invariable and 
crushing defeats. 

The socialist faction among the cigar-makers first became 
aggressive in the convention held ai Rochester, in 1877, and rein- 
forced later by German immigrants, they have seldom paused in 
the attempt to gain control of the Union. In the convention oí 
185/ a delegate named Kirchner moved that the preamble to the 
constitution be amended, so as to declare that the workmen must 
" organize as a class," overthrow the existing system, and “ substitute 
therefor the system of universal co-operation.” ‘his motion was 
lost by a vote of 137 to 36. In 1888 a similar motion was defeated 
by 112 votes against 34. In 1891 a socialist resolution was " post- 
poned indefinitely." In the convention of 1893 several such reso- 
lutions were offered. One of the movers soon asked permission tc 
withdraw his resolution. The convention refused to grant 
this permission, and then defeated the resolution by 2653 


* This point may be illustrated by an incident in the history of the English Trade 
Union movement, At the Norwich Congress (also in 1804) a resolution was adopted 
favouring the nationalisation of land and the means of production generally, and the 
Parliamentary Committee were directed to take action for realising this programme, Fhe 
Committee xecin, however, to have regarded the whole affair as ** buneombe. and to have 
done nothing. At the Congress in Cardiff, in 1895, the author of the Norwieh resolution 
offered another, expressing regret at the Committee's inactivity. "This resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 607,000 against 186,000. The change was due partly to a chance 
from the old system of representation, which had given small organisations undue power, 
but also to a feeling that concessions to the Socialist could go no further than words. At 
any rate, the representatives to the British Congress sent by the American Federation of 
Labour reported afterward to their own organisation that many delegates to the Norwich 
Congress voted in favour of the collectivist resolution, “ believing, as they declared to us, 
that it would do no harm to the Trade Union movement, that it would satisfy the Radical 
clement in the movement, and that all hereafter would act in harmony.” It must also be 
noted that radical proposals were offered in the United States with unusual chances of a 
favourable reception after the fierce industrial conflicts of 1894. 
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votes against 852. Another %e¢olution declaring merely for 
— economic and political action of the w age-earners- ona 
lor socialism——was defeated by a vote of 2132. to 1353. Other 


socialists were permitted to withdraw their motions. In 1890 a 
preamble to the constitution was proposed, declaring for political 
action with an ultimate view to “the co-operative commonwealth.” 
This was lost bv 273% against 131 votes. Another motion to the 
same purpose was lost by a vote of 160 to 27. Yet other similar 
preambles were voted dow n. 

Thus it appears that the socialists have not only failed 1o gain 
control of the Cigar-makers’ Union, but for a per iod of nine years 
their strength ma remained practically stationary-—the vote for the 
socialist resolutions in the several conventions in. 1887, 1888, 1893, 
and 1896 being 21 per cent., 254 per cent., 24 per cent, and 21; 
per cent. of the whole vote cast, or only 143 per cent. in the con- 
vention of 1896, if we reckon from the second of the resolutions then 
offered. 

I am aware that there may be objection to estimating the strength 
of the socialists from their vote on socialist resolutions. It. will 
doubtless be said that the most devoted socialist might consistently 
oppose an attempt to commit his Trade Union to the socialist cause, 
preferring to limit the Union to its traditional service and to depend 
upon other organizations for the propaganda of socialism. The 
answer is simple. There are no such alternative organisations of 
any real consequence. If a pronounced socialist sentiment were 
widely disseminated, it would certainly find expression either through 
the Unions or through some other channel. The fact that no such 
sentiment finds vigorous expression shows that the sentiment is 
essentially lacking. 

Doubtless many persons have been led to expect the triumph of 
socialism among working men by the same considerations which 
Professor Levasseur offers, in the work mentioned above, to explain 
his own apprehension on this point. The working men, he says, 
would reject socialism if they were capable of thoroughly studying 
the problems which it involves, but the promises of socialism are 
attractive, and Professor Levasseur thinks that the workmen in 
their ignorance will prove easy converts as soon as the false gospel 
reaches them. In this he does injustice to the caution. and. hard 
common-sense of the Ameriean working-class. He also overlooks 
an historical fact- that great numbers of the American working men 
have in fact been made acquainted with the promises of socialism. 
Few of them, it is true, have been brought to consider very 
deliberately its deeper problems, and an advocate of socialism night 
therefore assert, with some reason, that their neglect of it is nol 
significant of their ultimate decision on the true merits of the case ; 
but the agitation has certainly gone so far that if mere glittering 
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promises are to work seductions that result should show itself more 
strongly than it has done. In many Unions—nearly all, in fact—- 
à greater or less number of socialists have been carrying on an 
agitation for years, in some cases very aggressively, but in nearly all 
eases with scant success. It is safe to say that nearly all the 
hundreds of thousands constituting the American Federation of 
Labour have had forced upon their notice mafiy times the claim that 
by a rearrangement which the working people have it in their power 
to bring about the bitter struggle against poverty may be forever at 
an end. This they had heard, though they had not studied the 


subject more deeply, but to this claim they have generally failed 
to i The supreme test has been met. If socialism is ever io 


find favour with these men as a class, it must enter by the wide arch 
of reason; it eannot be slipped in surreptitiously through tho back 
door of the emotions. 

At the same time, the possibilty is ever neseni in mind that 
socialism may some time come to be practicable, and it is con- 
fidenily expected that changes of some kind are to take place. 
* Theorists,” " rainbow-chasers,” are frequently condemned, and the 
condemnation is often exiremely acrimonious; but it is noticeable 
that this condemnation is not directed so much against socialism as 
against the revolutionary haste of the socialist himself. Tn short, i 
is the predominant opinion, as the Cigar-makers’ Journal expresses 
it, that "* Evolution is the true way for reform,” that the condition of 
the people must be improved by slow methods. “Socialism,” says 
The Carpenter, quoting Mr. Washington Gladden, “must await the 
coming of the social man.” " Revolutions,” says the Cigar-makers’ 
Journal, in the passage above quoted, ©“ have left the masses as badly 
off as before": and the Journal of the Locomotive Engineers, in 
the same strain, declares, quoting an English trade unionist, that 
if socialism should eome about by sudden revolution, " the heads of 
the Powderlvs, the Arthurs, ete., would fall, not those of the 
Carnegies and Goulds.” 

I hope I have succeeded in justifying three conclusions : — 

1. The Trade Unionists of the United States have thus far 
shown themselves, as a whole, indifferent to or averse from 
socialism. They look to the existing order, or to conditions 
slowly evolved from it, for the advancement of their interests, 

2. Ht is a fact of greater consequence that thev have shown 
the intelligence necessary to discriminate sharply between two 
economic policies -the narrower poliev of Ntate railways. 
municipal gas-works, ete., and the wide poliev of out riehit 
socialism- accepting the one and rejecting the other. 

5. Most important of all, they have shown that quality which 
is the highest of civie virtues in a Republic---superiority to mere 
"sfampeding " hy appeals to sentiment and blind impulse. 


PUKBR PARVULUS 


Tiere was no actual cult of the infant Saviour till the thirteenth 
century. Bonaventura, the "seraphice doctor," relates how the wish 
came to St. Francis of Assisi so to commemorate the birth of Christ 
as to move the people to devotion. This wish he prepared to carry 
out at ihe eastle of Greseio with the greatest solemnity. That there 
night be no murmurs he first sought the permission of the Pope, 
after obtaining which he put hay in a manger and caused the ox and 
the ass to be brought to the place, and around there was a great 
multitude. It was a most beautiful night and many lamps were lit 
and all the wood resounded with the solemn sound of the songs 
chanted by the religious brothers. The Man of God stood before the 
manger full of ineffable sweetness, weeping for holy joy. Ona das 
raised above the manger Mass was said, and the Blessed Francis 
chanted the holy Gospel and preached to the people on the Nativity 
of Our Lord, whom he called on this occasion lo Bambin de Belem 
out of the tenderness of great love.* 

It was the mission, if not the conscious object, of Franeis of 
Assisi to develop the latent democratic forces of Catholicism ; and he 
foresaw, with the insight of men of faith, the place which the manger 
of the Babe of Bethlehem would conquer in the affections of the 
Southern rural masses. Easter is the great popular feast im the 
Eastern Church, Christmas in the Latin,—especially in Italy. One i5 
the feast of the next world, the other of this. Italians are fond of 


* It occurred to me, after writing these pages, that the institution of the Presepio 
was probably the crystallisation of haunting memories carried away by St. Praneis from 
the real Bethlehem-— where still we seem to be so much nearer to the “sweet story of old 7 
than in any other spot in Palestine. M. Paul Sabatier has been zo kind as to send me the 
following dates, which coincide well with this idea:-- Journey of St. Francis in the FE: t. 
12191220; institution of the Presepio at the Castle of Grescio. December o dur p». 
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this world. Then, too, what could appeal more strongly to the 
followers of the plough, the keepers of the sheepfold, than the image 
of the Child born “fra il bue e Vasinello?” The poverty of the 
Holv Family, on which no emphasis is laid in the Gospels, 1s dwelt 
upon constantly in the later literature of the Nativity; the simple 
explanation of the birth in the stable, —that there was no room at the 
inn, -is left out of sight. The Italian peasant thinks. and draws 
patience from the thought, that J oseph and Mary could not afford te 
pay for a better lodging. 

The erection of the first manger or presepro in the Castle ol 
Grescio was painted by Giotto in one of his frescoes in the upper 
church at Assisi. He represents the Saint in the act of constructing 
the manger, when the image of the Child Jesus which he holds in his 
arms miraculously wakes to life. But the influence of the prese pio 
in art had been felt before that; it may be perceived in the N ativity 
whieh Nicolo Pisano carved on the pulpit of the Daptisterv at Pisa. 
Vhough it is not necessary to connect every artistic presentation of 
the Nativity with the custom which soon prevailed in every household 
of erecting a manger at Christinas, it is vet plain that there was an 
intimate relationship between the two. Both the presep? and the 
treatment of the subject in art tended to become more elaborate. In 
the fifteenth century Benozzo Gozzoli introduced trees, birds and 
other natural things, and instead of wintry snows, the earth was 
shown breaking into blossom. By and by, the train of pilgrims 
mereased and the whole world was displaved on the march. The 
great Nativity of Bernadino Luini at Saronno illustrates this develop- 
ment of the once simple theme. Convents and rich families began 
to spend lavishly on their Christmas shows; increased care was 
bestowed on the scenery; Jerusalem, the holy city, appeared in the 
distance, and the perspective was managed with such skill that a 
surprising effect of length was given to the motley procession which 
wound down the mountain road. Trees, flowers and animals 
enlivened the foreground. A magnificent specimen is preserved in 
the Certosa di San Martino above Naples. The lasting popularity 
of these exhibitions is proved by the fact that, a few winters ago, a 
moving mechanical presepio was shown at Milan, in which the 
figures were marionettes. It was a pretty sight, and so discreetly 
arranged that it secured the patronage of the high ecclesiastical 
authorities. At the day performance the little theatre was always 
full of children and their nurses. Unfortunately, after the Nativity 
came 2 scene of the Massacre of the Innocents, with real screams,-— 
almost as blood-curdling as the screams in Fosca. But it was all 
much appreciated by the audience; for children bear out the remark 
of St. Augustine that people like that best on the stage which most 
harrows their feelings. Some slight movement of the figures is 
attempted now even in the churches: the three kings, for instance, 
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are made to canter round on thelr mules, re- appearing at stutable 
intervals. There is no doubt that among the poor this kind of 
spectacle excites deeply religious feelings. I shall not forget the 
passionate. earnest face of one young girl kneeling before a presepto: 
of what was she telling the Virgin Aoter ? The rich, if they go 
from habit, vet are touched—at least by those memories of childhood 
which are so close to religion. 

[t cannot be denied, however, that besides its devotional aspect, 
the presepio has always attracted the multitude as a beautiful show. 
Machiavelli mentions a gorgeous Nativity exhibited in 1466 " to give 
the people something else than public affairs to think about.” 
Travellers came from far away to see such exhibitions, In 1587 
Tasso visited the presepio erected by Pope Sixtus V. in Santa Maria 
Maggiore,—once called S. Maria ad praesepe from its containing 
five boards which are said to have composed the original manger ai 
Bethlehem. Of all the pictured mangers, however that which has 
obtained the widest fame is the one displaved at Santa Maria in 
Araceli. Lady Morgan and an infinite number of writers. have 
described it. The figures are life-size, and the image of the Babe is 
that Santissimo Bambino which legend reports to have been carved 
from the branch of a tree on the Mount of Olives by a Franciscan 
friar and painted miraculously, though not artistically, by St. Luke. 
The other day I went to see the Bambino, and asked the lay brother 
in attendance whether it still was taken out to visit the sick when 
mortal hope was past? "Oh, yes," he replied, "it went out 
vesterday.” “Are there many cures?” I asked. “Certainly there 
are," was the answer, and no doubt a true one, for life may often be 
saved by raising the patient's morale. The image is covered with 
jewels, the gifts of the grateful. 

No place except “ Betelem, che ’] gran parto accolse in grembo. 
has so good a traditional right to be associated with Christmas as 
Santa Maria in Araceli. This right rests on a story which it is said 
can be traced to the eighth century, but I do not know where to look 
for mention of it before the fourteenth. The story runs thus: when 
the question was proposed by the Roman Senate of deifving 
Augustus, the Emperor consulted a Sibyl (or soothsayer) as to 
whether anvone alive were greater than he. After the Sibv! had 
performed some invocations, a vision appeared of a cirele im which 
was a woman holding a little child. “This child," said the Sibyl, 
"is greater than thou." At the same time a voice was heard saving, 
" Here is the altar of Heaven." These things happened on the first 
Christmas Day. Augustus built an altar on the spot, which was 
afterwards converted into the present Church. 

In the octave of Christmas little Roman children still '* preach.’ 
as it is called, before the Holy Child: a sight which, even more than 
the presepio itself, draws crowds to the Araceli; for, like all children 
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of the South, they say their " picte3" with an infinite charm that 
raises half a smile and half a tear. Almost as soon as tho 
institution of the Manger, there grew up the custom of speaking or 
singing before it: the privilege of expounding the event which it 
represented passed from friars or priests to peasants and children, 
and this added to the essentially popular character of the rite: it 
became, is it were, a little Mass of the poor and pious laity. 
Lullabies were written to be sung to the Infant Jesus, many of them 
being composed in the person of the Virgin and even believed by the 
people to have been sung by her,—a liam ion perhaps known to 
Coleridge when he wrote: 


, 


** A mother's song the Virgin Mother sung.’ 


One beautiful Latin lullaby was reverenced, in particular, as the 
Virgin's own song, but there is no proof that any sacred ninne 
nanne existed before the lovely specimens written by the Franciscan 
Fra Jacopone da Todi, who lived in the same century as his master 
and who is famous as author of the Stabat Mater. The poor friar 
showed an almost inspired knowledge of a mother's heart; he almost 
fathomed the unfathomable, a mother's love. Umbria with its sun- 
painted hills, so like the hills of Palestine, gave birth te the chosen 
saint, poet and painter of the Holy Child: Francis, Jacopone and 
Raphael. | 

In the steps of Fra Jacopone followed a great company, ranging 
from immortal poets to the huniblest folk-minstrel. Milton played 
his organ, Herrick his pipe, Crashaw his viol with pathetic tones. 
If Crashaw lacked the great Puritan's majestic sweep, he approached 
more nearly to that impassioned fervour, joined to a kind of 
confidential familiarity, which is the note of the early Italian 
Christmas songs. His " Hymn sung by the shepherds in the Holy 
Nativity of our Lord God” alternates between the homely and the 
sublime: between the vision to the mortal eye: 


** Poor world (said I), what will thou do 
To entertain this starry stranger ? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow— 
A cold and not too cleanly manger ?”’ 


to the spiritual vision : 


« We saw thee in thy baliny nest, 
Young Dawn of our eternal Day, 
We saw thine eyes break from their Mast 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee and we blest the sight, 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light." 


A lesser poet, Patrick Carey, whose poems, writtes in the seven- 
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teenth century, were first published by Sir Walter Scott, composed 
one charming verse: 
“ Look, how he shakes for cold, 
How pale his lips are grown, 
Wherein his limbs to fold, 
Yet mantle has he none. 
lis pretty feet and hands 
(Of late more pure and white 
Than 1s the snow 
That pains him so) 
Have lost their candour quite.” 


This is verv like the Italian folk-lullabies, though it is improbable 
that Carey was acquainted with them. They were known, no doubt, 
to Mrs. Browning; but her poem called “Phe Virgin Mary to the 
Child Jesus" has other thoughts than those of the Italan folk- 
singer, who would preter Raphael’s healthy Babe with the goldfinch 
to the English poet's " child without the heart for play.” 

The songs and carols of the Holy Nativity cannot be even counted 
here. Saboly, the Provengal poet, called the Troubaire de Betelèm, 
alone wrote one hundred and ten. From the point of view ol 
literature, the finest Christmas poem, since Milton’s hymn, is the 
Natale of Alessandro Manzoni, the following lines from which are 
considered by Italian erities an incomparable specimen of the " grand 
style ": — 

« ['angiol del ciel agli uomini 
Ni di tanta sorte, 
Non dei potenti volvesi 
Alle vegliate porte ; 
Ma fra 1 pastor devoti 
Al duro mondo ignoti, 
Subito in luce appar!” 


Here every word tells and every word is noble and simple. The 
sentiment is purely Franciscan: the great welling-up sentiment of 
democracy. I cannot read these lines — thinking of one of the 
grand democratic perorations of Fra Agostino da Montefeltro, the 
humble brother whose eloquent voice has so often crowded the city 
churches of Italy, not only with the faithful but with all the " sheep 
out of the stable, --as a Milanese friend of mine designates " Jews, 
Turks and Infidels” in what he believes to be most idiomatic 
English. 

Nativity interludes and plays existed before the time of St. 
Francis: the first extant regular drama performed at Christmas 
belongs to the precious manuscript of the Abbey of Saint-Benoit- 
sur-Loire, and it is one of the earliest specimens of a modern drama 
(as distinguished from mere dialogues) which we possess. 
Hrotswitha’s imitations of Terence alone preceded it. The Saint- 
Benoit play is called Hérode. The shepherds (rather neglected in 
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earlier art and literature) now male their formal appearance and 
describe how they have found the Babe lving between two dumb 
animals. The three kings follow with their offerings, which they 
present almost in the words of the Greek Christian poet Svnesius : 
“Oh, King, take this gold. Gold is the symbol of kings. Take the 
myrrh. Myrrh is the symbol of tombs. Take the incense, for thou art 
truly God.” The Infaht Jesus is brought out to them, not by the 
Virgin but by two nurses; the non-appearance of the Madonna is, 
perhaps, to be attributed to a seruple, soon to disappear, as to 
showing her in the first moments of her motherhood. 

If, however, Nativity mysteries existed before the presepio, they 
increased a hundred-fold after the veneration of the Infant Saviour 
became a common practice. The Cumaean Sibyl usuallv appeared 
in them, accompanied by Virgil; and Moses and Aaron, all the 
prophets, King David, Nebuchadnezzar, as well as Balaam's ass 
(with a little boy inside it) combined to make up what was dear to 
the medieval play-goer, an enormously long list of personages. All 
of these figured in a mystery which was still performed a few years 
ago in Rouen Cathedral. In one Christmas play a hymn was sung 
to Venus,—even in the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini the riot of 
emancipated faney scarcely could go further. Miracle plays are 
supposed to have been invented by monks to draw the people away 
from the attractions of the ancient comedy, but the cure was at times 
worse than the disease. For what we should eall downright profanity 
nothing can equal these fruits of the ages of faith. And vet in the 
ram pant license of the medieval mystery lay the germ of the splendid 
freedom of the Elizabethan theatre. It must he admitted too that 
in spite of extravagance, the miracle plays show, here and there, a 
true dramatic instinct which we might realise to a fuller extent if we 
could see them acted. Many travellers go to the wonderful plastic 
present;nent*of the Gospel story on the Sacro Monte of Varallo with 
minds set against it. but few come away without having received an 
ineffaceable impression. The same thing happens at Ober Ammergau, 
and even at the ruder performances given by Tyrolese peasants whose 
invstie plays have not been improved to meet the demands of modern 
laste. 

Still more popular than the Nativity play was the idyll, eclogue or 
pastoral (as it was variously called), which treated only the episode of 
the shepherds. Some good examples were written by the Spanish 
poet Juan de la Enzina towards the end of the fifteenth century; his 
shepherds, instead of being theologians in sheepskin, are taken 
straight from the brown Spanish hill-side ; they sit round the fire of 
dry twigs and fragrant plants; they play dice for chestnuts, swear by 
the evangelists, and discuss such local matters as the death of the 
Sacristan,—when suddenly an angel announces the birth of Christ 
and thev all set off for Bethlehem as if it were the next parish. <A 
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Portuguese named Gil Vicente, who often wrote in Spanish, also 
produced some realistic idylls in which people talk of friavs, hermits, 
breviaries, ealendars and papal bulls. After signing themselves with 
the cross the shepherds go to sleep; while they are asleep angels 
begin to sing, which wakes one old shepherd of the name of Gil, who 
rouses his comrade Bras and tells him that he has heard angelic 
strains. " Are vou sure," savs Bras, “that i was not crickets 7" 
Gil scorns the suggestion and orders the others to go immediately to 
the village to buy a pipe, guitar and fageolet and a baby's whistle 
as presents for the Infant Christ. 

[Innumerable Christmas pastorals sprang up in Halv in the 
seventeenth century; every person with a pen made a point of 
writing one, from the poet of reputation to the obscure village priest. 
Some of these pieces were set to music by famous composers. (alas, 
where is their fame now?). in which form they came to be called 
oratorios, from the oratories of St. Philip Neri where they were 
performed. Thus an epoch-marking word came into currency: in 
the aisles of the future sounded the grand choruses of Handel and the 
thrilling flute-notes of Don Lorenzo Perosi. 

When the taste for bucolies declined, the pious pastorals suffered 
the same fate as the rest, but the peasants elung to them, and in some 
mountain villages of Piedmont they are still performed on the 
Christmas night. 

Faine said that the true religion of Italy was the worship of the 
Madonna, and another writer, E. Gebhart, said that the true God of 
Italy was the Bambino. Since they wrote thus, socialism has 
invaded the cottage and indifferentism has taken possession of (he 
palace, and vet the heart of the people is unchanged: one thinks ol 
Byron's lines, which seem to have acquired a new and deeper 
meaning: -— 

“ But in a higher niche, alone but crowned, 

The Virein-Mother of the God-born Child, 

With her Son in her blessed arms looked round ; 
Spared by some chance when all beside was spoiled ; 

she made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may seem superstition, weak or wild, 

But even the faintest relies of a shrine 

Of any worship wake some thoughts divine.” 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


O characteristic of the theology of the second half ol the nine- 
teenth century has been more outstanding than its pre- 
occupation with the life of Christ. Simultaneously in all the 

Christian countries and communities there has been awakened a new 
interest in the Founder of the Christian religion. Lives of Christ 
have poured from the press in profusion, and some of these have 
attained a world-wide renown. ‘The causes of this direction of the 
public mind have been various: but it may be hoped that the 
principal cause has been a quickening of vital Christianity. W hen- 
eyer this occurs, fresh attention will always be turned to Christ 
Himself; for, as De Pressensé has well said, He is not only the 
founder but the object of His religion: " Christianity zs Jesus Christ.” 

Most of the lives of Christ—especially those published in IEinglish— 
have simply told the story in detail, from the idyllic scenes of the 
holy childhood, through the labours and conflicts of the public 
ministry, to the tragedy of the crucifixion, taking occasion. by the 
way perhaps to discuss, with more or less of fulness, the problem of 
miracles and the mode of teaching by parables. The survey of 
Palestine and the numerous books of travel in the Holy Land have 
rendered great assistance in vivifying the scenes; and from the 
writings of Josephus and the treasures of the Talmud materials have 
been drawn in abundance to illustrate the manners, customs and 
opinions referred to in the Gospels. For lives of this kind, written 
with industry and good feeling, there will always be room. It is 
astonishing, after all that has been done, how many points are still 
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obscure. l have never, for exameple, in any commentary on the 
parable of the Ten Virgins seen a successful attempt made to prove 
that the picture drawn by Jesus corresponded with Jewish life, 
though it is impossible to believe that He could have deseribed a 
scene which would have been declared by every hearer to be unnatural. 
There has taken place in recent years a discussion of portentous 
magnitude on the question whether the Svmoptists and St. John 
represent the Last Supper as taking place on different dates; but it Is 
dificult to believe that the point is not one which might be cleared 
up by a fuller knowledge of Jewish customs. There will always be 
room especially for closer psychological contact with the Gospels: 
for there are folds and wrinkles in the narratives into which nothing 
can penetrate but finer feeling. 


I. 


There is, however, at present a pause in the production of hooks at 
the kind deseribed ; and study is moving on from the story of Jesus 
to His mind. What ts called on the Continent the self-conseiousness 
of Jesus has especially of late been the object of literary activity. 
Probably the attempt may be made to naturalize this phrase in our 
vocabulary ; but it will hardly, I think, be successful, for the term is 
too obscure for the ordinary man. What it denotes, however, 1s hv 
no means obscure. [t simply means what Jesus thought and taught 
about Himself, and about the purpose for which He was in the world. 
It involves the discussion of the names by which He called Mimself, 
such as '* the Son of Man " and " the Son of God,” the hints He threw 
out about His relation to God and heaven, and His savings about His 
own death, resurrection and second coming; and in connection with 
all of these points there arise questions of extreme difficulty. 

The difficulty is principally due to the mingling of two elements in 
Christ's conceptions about Himself and His plan—the one temporary 
and local, the other universal and eternal. The local element mav 
he generally described by the term Messianic. Jesus had to enter 
into the stream of history at a definite point. He had to serve 
Himself heir to the promises of the prophets and to the hopes of the 
nation in which He was born. The age was not a tabula rasa, but as 
full as any age in the history of mankind of peculiar opinions and 
living interests. Jesus threw Himself into the current. He professed, 
in short, to be the Messiah and announced that He had come to found 
the kingdom of God, for which all were looking. On the other band, 
He was infinitely above His time. He brought a message which 
knew nothing of the limitations of Judea; and He was conscious of 
relations to the whole human family reaching down to the verv 
foundations of existence. To show how these two elements were 
united and harmonized in the consciousness of Jesus is the problem: 
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and it is one of enormous diffieulfv.s lake a single pomt. If Jesus 
seriously proposed to be the Messiah, as His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem proves He did, what would have happened had the Jews 
accepted Him in this character’ Would He have been their king 
in the political sense ? would He have broken the Roman yoke? and 
would He have reigned forever? These questions must be answered 
in the affirmative, whet we survey the object from the temporary and 
local side of Christs consciousness. But, when we look at it from 
the universal and eternal side, the answer is as distinctly in the 
negative; for it was only by dying that He could have established 
His profound relations with the human race, and His kingdom was 
never Intended to be of this world. 

At present there is a very active school of young theologians on 
the Continent who start from the former side, emphasizing the 
Messianic element of the consciousness of Jesus; They hold. that. 
like every other historical character, He was the creature of His age 
and must be interpreted as a produet of the conditions in which He 
was born and brought up. Hence they have thrown themselves with 
avidity on the literary remains of the age immediately preceding His 
birth. These are chiefly of the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphical 
order, and to the ordinary reader nothing but a weariness of the 
fesh: but to such enthusiasts nothing is discouraging, and they are 
editing these relies of one of the most arid. epochs of the human 
mind with wonderful perseverance, and pouncing on every, word and 
phrase whieh has any resemblance to an anticipation of the thought 
of Jesus. According to them, Jesus was confined within the circle of 
the ideas of His time, and His conception of Himself was wholly 
Messianic. When at last. His death was impending and clearly 
inevitable, He took refuge in the idea of a second coming, in which 
He would achieve all the glory whieh had failed to accrue to Him at 
His first appearance. In this belief He died, and He bequeathed the 
illusion to. His followers, who all expected Him to reappear within a 
generation. But this leaves the Bpposite side of Christ's conscious- 
ness entirely unexplained. Fle foresaw and foretold a slow and 
gradual development of His kingdom, such as history has actually 
witnessed: and nothing is more certain than that He expected by His 
death to be put into a new and world-wide relationship with men. 
No theory of His consciousness which does not do justice to such 
facts can be regarded as sufficient. 

The one English book which has really faced the problem of the 
self-conseiousness of Jesus has been " Ecce Homo.” The author of 
that remarkable contribution to the literature of the life of Christ 
asked himself what Jesus had in His mind as He presented Himself 
io His fellow-countrvmen, and what He intended to do; and he dealt 
holdly and successfully with the kingship of Jesus and the idea of the 
kingdom of God. The student of the life of Christ will always be 
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which he has shown these phrases of the Gospel to contain, as the 
student of English literature will be grateful to him for one of the 
classics of the nineteenth eentury, and the student of ethies for the 
delicacy and skill with whieh he draws the lines of distinction 
between ancient and Christian morality. But, deep as is the debt 
we owe to this author, " Ecce. Homo" remaifis a torso. [t osten- 
tatiously neglects the major part of the evidence. The explanation 
Which it gives of the influence exerted by Jesus on those who 
followed Him in the days of His Hesh is ludicrously inadequate: and 
still more completely does it fail to explain the spiritual so vereigniv 
of Jesus in the modern world. The reason why the generations of 
the saints have loved and worshipped Jesus has not been beeause He 
has left them a tender and glorious memory, but because He has 
done to one and all of them, each in his own dav, an infinite personal 
service. No conception of Christ is adequate which does not recognise, 
in addition to what He was and did in Palestine nineteen hundred 
vears ago, what He isand what He is dome at the preseut hour. 


TI. 


The goal towards which scholarship is moving forward is an 
exhibition of the mind of Christ deduced scientifically from His 
words-— and from all His words. Popular books have been numerous 
of late professing to lay before the publie the Christianity of Christ, 
but they labour under the defect of only dealing with those aspects of 
Christ's teaching which happen to have commended themselves with 
special foree to the minds of the authors, while they generally contain 
much which ean hardly be traced to Christ at all. In Germany, 
France and Holland, however. monographs have been frequent on 
single aspects of Christ's 1 aching, written in a truly seientitic 
manner; and at least one book of importance has appeared in 
Germany on the whole subject. 

Besides what is ealled Iis self-consciousness, His moral teaching 
calls for scientific handling. Lt is generally taken for granted that. 
while His dogmatic teaching is difficult, this is plain sailing. The 
Sermon on the Mount, in particular, is quoted as something which, at 
a glance, anvone can comprehend. But only those who do not know 
it ean think so. Scanned closely, it is one of the most paradoxical 
and perplexing documents belonging to the human race. Count 
Tolstoi, interpreting it literally, finds in it a rule of life which is a 
curious compound of Anarchism and Quietism; Rau. a follower of 
Feuerbach, interpreting it in the same wav, in a work published this 
vear entitled ©“ Die Ethik Jesu,” rejects its teaching indignantly in 
the name of seience and humanity ; while Luthardt and Sanday hint 
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that it is a rule for the Church ®t not for the world, laying them- 
selves open to the retort: Who, then, is the moral legislator for the 
world? Innumerable details, such as the teaching of Jesus on war 
and divorce, still form the battlefields of fierce debate; and His 
supposed hostility to wealth and culture is used by anti-religious 
writers on the Continent as one of their most effective weapons in the 
propaganda of unbellef among the educated classes. In short, the 
complete and systematie exhibition of the ethical teaching of Jesus 1s 
oue of the pressing desiderata of the day. 

Another diffieult department of His teaching is His eschatology. 
He spoke much about the future, not only in reference to Himself, 
but in reference to the history of the world and the destiny of 
mankind. So diffieult is this portion of His teaching to interpret 
that many reverent scholars have abandoned the task of vindicating 
its truthfulness and wisdom, except on the supposition that He has 
been very imperfectly reported. Yet His teaching in this depart- 
ment justly exercises a supreme influence. For example, it 1s well 
known that the doctrine of the creeds as to the ultimate fate of the 
wicked lays a severe strain on the faith of this age. Single voices 
have here and there been raised in vehement protest against it, and 
there are minds to which its continued persistence in an era of 
enlightenment seems monstrous. But the progress of this protest has 
been slow, and the protesters, in spite of the strength of their own 
convictions, are left crying in the wilderness, the reason undoubtedly 
being that Christ's teaching is believed to be on the opposite side; 
for men are distrustful of their own instinets when these seem to 
imply the assumption that they are more compassionate than the 
Son of Man. 

Then there is the great problem of the teaching of Jesus as recorded 
by St. John and its relation to the record in the Synoptists. The 
divergence is immense. Is it irreconcilable? A short time ago it 
seemed as if, in critical opinion, the Gospel of St. John were to be 
drifted away from the three other Gospels far down into the second 
century, and to be assigned as the property of a shadowy figure 
totally different from the disciple whom Jesus loved. But the tide, 
which has ebbel and flowed so often, has turned again, and a large 
element proceeding directly from St. John is recognised even by 
extreme critics. While the author not only writes the connecting 
narrative but reports the savings of Jesus 1n a dialect of his own, the 
difference in substance between that which he reports and that which 
the Svnoptists report disappears on close scrutiny, and the ideas 
attributed by him to Jesus, when translated into the language of the 
other Gospels, are found to be identical with those which these 
contain. It cannot now be regarded as by any means a hopeless task 
to construct a scheme of Christ’s teaching in which the contents of 
all the records will be comprehended and harmenized. 
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Of course, after the masses of Ghrist’s teaching indieated above 
have been mastered separately, it will remain to determine what is 
the central and organizing thought of the whole, and how the 
subordinate thoughts branch off from this trunk. Is Christ's supreme 
idea the kingdom of God or the Fatherhood of God, or what? Even 
after this has been determined, the utmost deheaey of perception as 
well as breadth of view will be required to show*how even the remotest 
twigs of His thinking are organically related to His ruling ideas. It 
may well he doubted, in fact, whether it is possible thus ta compre- 
hend Christ. If His thought were thus comprehensively ascertained, 
would it not tvrannize over our thinking? Such doubts have weight : 
vet the attempt which has been sketched lies in the line of the 
theological development, and it is a noble ambition to seek te 
ascertain the mind of the Master on every subject on which He 
expressed Himself, and to grasp the scheme of existence as it lav 
pietured 1n His thought. 

One consideration has cropped up much of late which puts a new 
complexion on the whole subject of Christ's teaching. This is the 
observation that He spoke in Aramaic. Our Greek Gospels, it is 
contended, do not contain His actual words, but must be translated 
back into the language in which He discoursed before we can be sure 
that we possess the /jsissime verba. But the Aramaie literature is 
limited, and the relies of the particular dialect of it in which He is 
supposed to have spoken are specially exiguous : so that this is a hard 
condition. The means of knowing the Hebrew language are far more 
copious; but recently the learned world has had experience of what 
translating back into an ancient language means. Some of our 
distinguished scholars had translated the Greek book of Eeclesiasticus 
into Hebrew, when a fragment of the original Hebrew accidentally 
turned up: and the cantrast between this and the version made by 
the scholars was a spectacle to gods and men. On the other hand, 
it is hoped that many of the curious discrepancies between the 
different Gospels can be cleared up by tracing the discrepant words 
back to the same Aramaic original. So far is confidence carried that 
it has heen seriously proposed by high authorities to eliminate from 
the Gospels “the Non of Man " as a name of Jesus, because this idea 
is incapable of being expressed in Aramaic. I should like to see the 
primary assumption—that Aramaic, and not Greek, was the habitual 
language of Jesus—thoroughly investigated by our own English 
scholars before this line of speculation is carried much further 
amongst us. There are a few fragments of Aramaic preserved in the 
Gospels among the utterances of Jesus: but what does the occurrence 
of these denote? Ts it that He habitually spoke Aramaic, but that 
only these few utterances remained in the memory of those who 
listened to Him’? Or is it, on the contrary, that, speaking Greek 
habitually in His discourses, He relapsed in moments of deep emotion 
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into the language of His home, ag a, Welshman accustomed to preach 
in English would fall back in certain circumstances on his mother- 
tongue, and that these remarks were remembered because they 
were rare? 


III. 
e 

The tasks above described would be sufficient to occupy Christian 
scholarship for a generation. But it is possible that the development 
of the study of the life of Christ in the immediate future may take a 
different course, diverging into the higher criticism of the Gospels. 

The impression prevails in the English-speaking countries that 
with the overthrow of the Tübingen theory on the Continent the 
criticism of the Gospels has practically come to a standsull, and that 
Bishop Lightfoot administered the coup de grdee to all negative 
speculation on the Gospels in England. This is, however, a very 
innocent view of the actual state of scholarship. Even the orthodox 
"writers of Germany have no hesitation in sacrificing a saving of Jesus 
as unauthentic when it does not square with their own views: an 
author as conservative as Weiss has a theory of the composition of 
the Gospels almost as elaborate as the current theories of the 
Hexateuch, with a scale of values attached to the various documents ; 
and Holtzmann, whose " Handeommentar" is exercising a wide- 
spread influence in other countries besides his own, ascribes the form 
of the various Gospel incidents to every conceivable origin rather 
than to the fact that they happened just as they are narrated. Even 
St. Mark, which to the ordinary eye seems to bear the stamp of 
a very simple and unique authorship, is not now allowed to be all of 
a piece, but has to be decomposed by a critical process and re- 
arranged before it can be accepted as a correct representation of the 
events. St. Matthew and St. Luke are based on an earlier document, 
which can be reconstructed in its entirety, and the testimony of this 
primitive Gospel has to be carefully distinguished from the magnified 
and amplified contents of the canonical books. Even in St. John, 
which most readers would deelare to possess the literarv unity and 
perfection of a crystal, although a Johannine element is now 
recognised, there is discovered also the work of an editor, who has 
arranged and altered the whole in accordance with peculiar ideas of 
his own. It is more than possible that within the next decade the 
Gospels may be issued from the press printed in all the colours of the 
rainbow. to indicate the different documents of which they are 
composed, as is happening to the books of the Old Testament at the 
present hour. The materials already exist in abundance for such an 
effort: and only a bold hand is required to appropriate them. 

‘The total result of the critical processes, as they are usually apphed 
on the Continent, is undoubtedly to attentuate the figure of Christ. 
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His mightiest works and grandest, sayings are taken from Him: and 
what is left reduces Him to a size very different from that in which 
He appears to the faith of the Church. It is not a question whether 
this or that saving of His mav be more correctlv reported in one 
Gospel than in another, or whether the details of this or that miracle 
may have been modified by transmission from mouth to mouth, but 
whether the real Christ is He who was born €f a virgin and rose 
from the dead, who raised Lazarus from the grave and walked on the 
waters, who said. " All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth " and. " Lo, I am with vou alway, even unto the end of the 
world," who gave His life for the sin of the world and will be the 
Judge of men at the last dav: or whether Jesus was merelv the son 
of Joseph and Mary, merely healed a few sick people. mainlv of 
nervous disorders, bv the influence of his imposing personality and 
perhaps with the help of some simple remedies of which he possessed 
the secret, merely rose from the dead in the same sense in which al] 
souls of men, at the death of the body, pass to God, and can claim 
the worship of the world merely by a title a little higher than that 
under which, in the Roman Catholie Church. worship is rendered to 
the saints. 

That the battle of faith in the Gospels will have to be fought over 
again in the not distant future—and that under conditions extremelv 
different from anv under which it has ever been fought in this 
country before—I have no doubt whatever. But a great deal will 
depend on whether it will have to be fought soon or not. If the 
constructive work on the mind of Christ. which I have attempted to 
outline. comes first. there will be erected a foursquare citadel of 
faith which will be the best defence against unbelief: because the 
demonstration of the unity and coherence of all the main masses of 
Christ's thought is the best antidote to the disposition to niggie at 
the details. But the premature withdrawal of attention from the 
substance and the concentration of it on the form of His words would 
land us in an era of subjectivitv. when the boldest and the most 
arbitrary would command the greatest attention, and the most sacred 
elements of our faith—the words of the Son of God—would be 
subjected, under the eves of the publie. to the processes of inangliug 
and permutation which are painful enough when applied to the 
commoner parts of Neripture. without the control of a coherent and 
well-established conception of Christ's teaching as a whole. These 
things are, however. on the knees of the gods: the Church must mee! 
the questions which are providentially submitted to her as thev arise. 
and she has always much both to learn and to unlearn. The literary 
origin of the Gospels is a problem of almost infinite intricacy which 
has not yet by any means been solved. and. till it is solved, she 
cannot, of course. know how far her opinions may require to be 
modified: but He whom she loves and worships as her Lord and her 
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G have been taughi of late to regard Cromwell as an 
| Opportunist, and if all that is meant is that he changed from 
time to time the methods by which he hoped to accomplish a 
fixed aim, I have nothing to say against the emploviient of the 
term, except that it is hardly distinctive enough to separate him from 
other statesmen of equal eminence. If, however. it is intended to 
imply that he had no fixed aim at all, except to reach a vague and 
unspecified Settlement, which was to give to his Government that 
national support without which no political system can hope to 
endure, I think there is good reason to dispute its applicability to 
the case. 

No doubt the view here referred to is plausible enough. After the 
violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, Cromwell in turn 
supported systems as opposed to one another as those of the Nominated 
or—as it is commonly styled—the Barebones Parliament: the 
Instrument of Government: arbitrary rule with the help of the 
Major-Generals: ihe new Parliamentary Constitution of the Humble 
Petition and Advice: and, to all appearance. would have railied to 
vet another plan if his career had not been cut short bv death. What 
I propose to show is that under these differences there lav one and 
the same principle, firmly grasped, and that whether that principle 
be for us an object of praise or blame, it must be taken into account 
in any judgment which we think good to formulate of the man and 
his work. 

No part of Cromwell's career is more difficult for the modern 
politician to understand than his resolution, after the break-up of 
the Long Parliament. to side with the dreamer Harrison rather thaz 
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with Lambert, that incarnatioif of common sense, by placing the 
government in the hands of a body selected bv the chief officers of the 
army out of the list drawn up by Congregationalist ministers. 
That many of those so chosen should be fanatics with 
impossible ideas was no more than was to be expected, 
and the only wonder is that men who were not fanatics 
found seats at all. "The speech in which Cromwell surrendered 
authority into the hands of this assembly is fuller of enthusiasm, or, 
as many will say, of fanaticism, than any other of his utterances. Yet 
there is one passage in it which throws some light upon the reasoning 
which had induced him to take so strange a resolution.* 


If it were a time to compare your standing with that of those 
that have been called by the suffrages of the People— Which who 
can tell how soon God may fit the people for such a thing? None 
can desire it more than I! Would all were the Lord's People; as 
it was said, " Would all the Lord's People were Prophets!” I 
would all were fit to be called so. It ought to be the longing of our 
hearts to see men brought to own the interest of Jesus Christ: and 
give me leave to say: If I know anything in the world, what is there 
likeher to win the People to the Interest of Jesus Christ, to the love 
of Godliness (and therefore what stronger duty lies on you being 
thus called). than an humble and godly conversation? So that 
thev may sec that you love them ; that you lay yourselves out, time 
and spirits, for them! Is not this the likeliest way to bring them 
to their liberties. . . . At least, you convince them that, as 
men fearing God have fought them out of their bondage under the 
regal power, so men fearing God do now rule them 1n the fear of 
God, and take care to administer good unto them. 


Stripped of the specially religious language in which the thought 
is elothed, the sense from a constitutional point of view is clear 
enough. The whole struggle against regal power had been carried 
on by a minority. The whole burden of government in the interest 
of the nation must be entrusted to a minority composed of the godly 
or honest people of the nation, in the hope that the vroad views and 
beneficent actions of this minority would in time convert it into a 
majority. So far as I know, Cromwell never swerved from this 
view of the national requirements. To the end of his life he strove 
to maintain the ascendancy of a Puritan oligarchy. It is this that 
differentiates him from rulers like Napoleon, who built absolute 
power on the basis of democratic opinion. It is this too which 
explains why the system of Cromwell vanished after his death, 
whilst the system of Napoleon held France captive long after his 
death, and to some extent still endures to the present day. 


* I adopt here Carl, le’s version, though it is eked out by explanatory words, as at the 
same t:me most widely known and most intelligible. 
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After the failure of the Nominated®*Parliament came the Instrument 
of Government. Cromwell had swung round to Lambert’s side, and 
though the Instrument itself was drawn up without his co-operation, 
it is inconceivable that during the weeks that preceded its redaction, 
Cromwell and Lambert had not come to some understanding as to its 
general principles. In some of its stipulations, indeed, it resembled 
che American Presidential svstem, but it w oufd, I fancy, be hard to 
find an American to approve of it, as its leading features are marked 
by that distrust of the people which is foreign to the American mind. 
Yet it is by these very features that it is brought into line with the 
speech to the Nominated Parliament. Protector and Council take 
the place of the Nominees, and nullify the legislative omnipotence 
accorded to the latter, first by their own uncontrolled exec utive 
authority, secondly by the right of refusing admission to Parliament 
of members duly elected, and thirdly by the right accorded 
to them of raising sufficient supplies to keep on foot 
an army of 30.000 men, combined with an adequate navy, 
as well as £200,000 for purposes of domestic government. When a 
breach came between Protector and Parliament it came on the point 
of financial control—in other words on the question whether 
government was to be direeted by the representatives chosen by the 
electors, or the small number of men who supported the Protector im 
resisting this demand. 

After the dissolution, Cromwell's effort to govern constitutionally 
according to the Instrument broke down, and in October, 1655, the 
Major-Generals were appointed whose action more than anything 
else has branded the svstem of the Protectorate as a mulitary 
despotism. It is however worth while to ask whether this new 
system which, at first sight, looks like one of force, pure and simple, 
found any arguinentative support, and I now propose to show that 
it did, and also that the reasoning employed was precisely of the 
same character as that of the extract J have already made from 
Cromwell's speech to the Nominated Parliament. 

In December, 1655, a few weeks after the Major-Generals had got 
to work, considerable sensation was caused at Whitehall by the public 
reading of a manifesto signed by Vavasor Powell and 323 of his 
Baptist followers in North Wales. The manifesto spoke with 
extreme bitterness of Croinwell’s personal character, and denounced 
him in no measured language for breaking the law by dissolving 
the Long Parliament, as well as for re-establishing the monarchy 
and for other crimes. On January 25, 1656, was published, under 
the title of " Plain Dealing," a reply by Samuel Richardson. à 
Baptist who did not share the extreme views of that section amongst 
which Powell was to be found. Richardson's argument was that the 
Government was not a monarchy, the authority being exercised by 
Protector and Council, and not by Protector alone; that it deserved 
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support as having established the ‘s noble principle” of refusing to 
"the civil magistrate a coercive power in matters merely religious,” 
whilst there was no reason to suppose that a return to Parliamentary 
government would be of anv advantage 


" There is no ground." he wrote, “ to believe that the people of 
this nation would ever have given us this freedom, or that any 
Parliament chosen by them would ever give us this freedom. seeing 
the Ministers and magistrates cannot see that the bond between 
magistracy and people 1s essentially civil." 


Eichardson’s argument however, informing as it is, mav be passed 
over in favour of an anonymous pamphlet published a week later 
under the title of " Animadversions upon a Letter and Paper first sent 
to His Highness by certain Gentlemen and others in Wales.’ So 
finm]v does the author handle his theme, and so strongly does he 
insist on his disagreement with all existing parties, that when I 
first read this paiaphlet I was inclined to attribute it to Hobbes, the 
result at which it arrives being in accordance with what might be 
expected from the author of the Leviathan. Wood however aseribes it 
without hesitation to William Sedgwick of Elv. and though it is 
difficult to think of it as proceeding from that feather-brained writer, 
there are passages in it which accord with this ascription, whilst there 
are others which, unless they had been inserted as a blind, could not 
have veen written by Hobbes. In this case, however, the matter 1s of 
more importance than the name of the author, especially as 1t cannot 
have proceeded from a thorough-going Cromwellian. 

Under these circumstances we can easilv understand Thurloe’s 
bewilderment. “There are animadversious," he wrote to Henry 
Cromwell, in sending him a copy, 


of a very strange and extraordinary nature. It is hard to judge 
whether thev be for us or against us. This book stole out into the 
world, and now it is abroad I know not whether it be fit or con- 
venient to stifle it. * 


All the better for the historian who can profit by a pronouncement 
free from party bias. We find the author opening his main argument 
by a suggestion that the political Baptists had mistaken the 
promptings of their resentment at the failure of their own svstem to 
obtein general acceptance. He then proceeds to a characterisation 
of Cromwell, which. if it lacks something of the rhythmical 
exuberance of Milton’s sketch, is at least a portrait drawn by a firm 
hand. and presenting the problem of the Protector’s qualities of mind 
in à way which no other commentator in those davs thought of 


* Thtiloe, iv., 505. 
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doing. After dwelling on Cromwell's mapnanimity and achieve- 
ments, he continues ih this fashion : — 


" Yet he hath no reason at all to be proud, nor we much reason 
to boast of him ; for, though these are excellent things. yet thev 
have been shadowed and sullied with very great weakness that doth 
much eclipse their lustre; for, besides the dirt that malice cast 
upon him, and the pollution contracted from the nature of his 
work, which hath been destroying work, and so impure ; 
besides these, I say, there is personal weakness, rash passions. 
sudden engaging for and as sudden turning from things. 
which shows want of foresight, incontinency, and inconstancy 
of mind ; some violent strains and leaps which have stretched 
conscience and credit, large promises to oblige parties and 
persons, and too short performances to give satisfaction. which 
shew a merit not standing firmly upon its own basis of truth, but 
carried off into looser ways of policy; and though the tottering 
state of things may seem to excuse it. yet certainly such actings 
«o disproportionable to the truth and faithfulness of God do more 
shake him, and with him the public peace, than anvthing in the 
world." 


Here, at all events. is à nian who sees the problem whieh modern 
writers are called upon to solve. In reading what follows. it must 
be remembered that the Welsh Baptists, refusing to Cromwell the 
title of Protector, had styled him merely “the Lord General." 


" But notwithstanding these," proceeds our pamphleteer, " or if 
not these, whatever other weakness mav cleave to him before Oliver 
Protector and all his train of greatness; and that his naked person. 
with what God hath done in him and by him. hath really more 
dignity and majesty upon it than if he had with his Protectorship 
fetched from Westminster all the honours and titles of all the 
Kings of England; and, therefore. I think, whatever mav be 
fancied, the subscribers have done him no real injury in writing 
to Oliver Cromwell." 


Turning from the person of the Protector to his systemi of govern- 
ment, the writer finds the kernel of it in the army : — 


" The absolutest and perfectest power in the earth. having the 
substance of all government in it, it gives both reason and being of all 
government—safety—and the name also whence all Governments are 
called Powers and The Sword in Scripture. and that which makes 
it very suitable to this season. that having the forces in our hands 
we have our lives and liberties secured. and so may quietly wait 
for more light. and are free to dispose of ourselves aceording to 
the best light and understanding that shall be brought amongst us. 





Moreover, the title of " Captain-General of all the forces of 
England, Scotland and Ireland" not only extinguished the three 
distinct kingdoms and their Governments, 
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" but lays waste the pales wh8reby they were formerly divided, and 
turns them all into one militia, under the command of one 
general; for the command of the forces of all three kingdoms is both 
a greater power, and of another kind, and must needs swallow up 
the three particular Governments into itself, which is a large field 
that we are brought into; that now the General of these forces hath 
an unlimited power to enlarge his militia, to take in all honest men 
if he please. and tb give them what pay he judges reasonable; and, 
in order to it, to raise what money he pleases in the three nations, 
to restrain and secure what persons he suspects to be disturbers of 
his army and command, to inflict what punishment he pleases upon 
his enemies, to make what constitutions he will for the securing of 
these forces, and to repeal all laws that are against their safety and 
quiet; these things are natural and essential to a General in and 
with his array, which will be accounted absurd for either King or 
Protector of England to do. So royal and absolute authority in the 
hands of an honest General entrusted for and in fellowship with the 
whole party in a capacity distinct from the nation's is a thing 
worth remembering." 


Nevertheless, our author cannot allow Government to rest on pure 
force. There must be in it some distinguishing character to the 
advantfée of the governed. He therefore proceeds to argue that it 
was Cromwell's aim * to have an honest regiment, then an honest army, 
at least under honest officers." It was owing to him therefore that 
“the honest people "—Cromwell himself would have said “the godly 
people "—-had “obtained an outward and visible power in the earth." 
Without him that honest party would in all probability fall into 
division and confusion. “ Therefore you have reason to challenge him 
to be General of all the force, they consisting by him, and we in and 
by them." 

To anyone who has striven to unravel the mysteries of Cromwell's 
character and work, the historie insight displayed in these passages 
is indeed marvellous. No doubt the writer has not sounded all the 
depths of the Protector's mind, has not drawn attention to his eager- 
ness to throw off the character of a military ruler, has not done 
justice to the popular resistance to military rule in any shape or 
form. He has, however, seized on the essential facts of the situation 
—the establishment of a Puritan oligarchy by means of a Puritan 
arm—or, as he would prefer to say. of an honest oligarchy by 
means of an honest army, which is in reality the dominating fact of 
the Cromwellian Protectorate. All the well-worn comments on 
Cromwell's hostility to Parliamentary institutions may be justified 
from the point of view of the nineteenth century. They do not touch 
the situation as it existed in Cromwell's own mind. They may be 
in place in a treatise on constitutional development. They are ut of 
place in any attempt to judge Cromwell in the light of his own 
beliefs. 


The remainder of the pamphlet is occupied by a crushing 
pam} p à E 
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exposure of the unreasonablenéss*of the Welsh memorialists. 1t 
would take up far too much space to treat this part of the pamphlet 
in detail. It is enough to notice the averment of the writer 
that the Long Parliament, when once it had broken with 
the King, had no legal right or authority whatever. Its whole 
power to govern was derived from the army that supported it. 
" Were it not for the strength, honour and success of the army, that 
which we call Parliament, Government and Commonwealth, would 
have been made Confederacy* and Rebellion." Those who set up 
mav pull down, and there was nothing illegal in the dissolution of 
that Parliament bv the soldiers, or in the subsequent political 
mutations under the same authority. Then comes an attack on the 
constitution of former Parliaments : — 


“ A Parliament is a worldly, earthly constitution, consisting of 
worldly matter—gentlemen of estates, and chosen by [the] People, 
in the capacity only of possessing so much land, without respect at 
all had in Electors or Elected to any characters of Grace or 
Anointing, and, therefore, 'tis the interest of the World not of the 
Saints; a part of the Fourth Monarchy, not of the Fifth; the 
strength of the kingdoms of this world, not of the Kingdom of 
Christ, formed by custom in the darkness and enmity of the world, 
not 1n the light and wisdom of Christ." 


After this outburst he slips back into more mundane considerations. 
Their demand for a free Parliament, he tells the Welshmen. is 
absurd as coming from them, seeing that " the greater number of the 
people of the nation are either malignant and opposing Reformation 
or latelv offended at it, or neutral and sottishly mindless of anything 
but their profit." If, on the other hand, only " honest men " were 
allowed to have a vote, they were so divided into sects and parties, 
and therefore so certain to choose ignorant and unworthy men 
of their own partv, that a Parlament elected bv them would be 
a mere cave of the contending winds. Such a Parliament would be 
like the Beast in Revelations, which did rise out of the sea. the 
people of this nation being but a multitude of confused tongues. 
languages and voices, and carried this way and that way by the 
breath and spirits of men. 

[f such a Parliament were to meet, would "the Dragon — 
that is to sav, the Army—give them his power. his seat and his 
great authority? A conflict there must be, for " there is no Parlia- 
ment that can meet, if thev have the courage to own their privileges. 
but must condemn, not onlv the late acts, but the very power and 
being of the Army as it now stands." A Free Parliament was, 
therefore, impossible, " for if they are not a Beast the sword will 
make them one, and drive them which way it please." 


* Probably a misprint for conspiracy. 
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As for right to govern, it belonged to " honest men, who, with the 
jeopardy of thei: lives, rescued themselves from slavery—by a birth 
of Providence—if I may so call it—whereby they are brought forth 
into a distinct outward and military body, and entrusted with the 
power of the sword, and so of the nation." Then comes a statement 
which those who write in the old familiar strain about the Major- 
Generals and decimatión will do well to ponder : — 


t 


' Tis a thing that the Protector hath seemed a long time to 
design, and that good people have talked of; that honest men 
should only have place and power; and yet now we have it we 
either mind it not or know not which way to settle it. I do 
heartily wish that we understood what a prize we have in our hand, 
and had light and judgment, either to keep it justly or resign it 
wisely.” 


It is necessary to hurry to a conclusion, or we might linger over 
the view that it was a sad pitv that the Protector had sworn to the 
Instrument, and so bound himself to written formulas: and the 
prediction that “these withs and new cords will not bind Sampson 
next time danger is upon him." or at the obiter dirta—" I auestion 
whether that saints, as saints, are fit to govern.” “ Military govern- 
ment, as ours is, knows no form of law.” “I question whether the 
trial of such gentlemen according to the fundamental law would 
not be to them a fair trial, but a foul one, and therefore the 
Protector chooses « fair imprisonment rather than a bloody trial, not 
willing to trust their lives in the hand of the law, a judge and 
a jury.” 

The sum of it all is that the best of Governments is a monarchy 
acting with the advice of a small council, and also of a larger one. 


^" And we judge it wisely disposed bv Providence into such hands 
who are large in their spirits to comprehend ar.d take into employ- 
ment and love all sorts of honest men. whereby the sword is more 
easy, the work more secure, and greater hopes of peace: whereas, 
if we should join with you to get the sword into your hands 
the sword will be the sword still, and in men’s hands of narrower 
spirits, which would make it more dangerous and more cruel.” 


Was this ideal of a Puritan or honest oligarchy realised, in intention 
at least, in the system of the Major-Generals ? I am inclined to think 
that it was. There has been a natural tendency to confine our view 
of the Major-Generals to their police-measures against the Royalists, 
and to the heavy taxation thev imposed on the King’s partizans. 
There 13 another side to their activity on which stress was laid by Mr. 
Rannie in a contribution to the Historical Review in 1895, namely, 
the effort to secure social reform according to the ideas of the day. 
It was in their time that the Cromwellian idea of ejecting unworthy 
ministers from their benefices was for the first time actually enforced. 
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It was then that Pride performed ethe notable feat of killing bears 
with his own hand. It was then that hundreds of inns and a omm 
were suppressed, and that travellers arriving in London on Saturday 
night were not allowed admission to an inn unless thev would engage 
not to go out into the streets, except to attend Divine worship, till 
Monday morning. Who shall say to what extent the reaction against 
Puritanism was Tosdiered. not by Puritan legislation, but by the actual 
enforcement of decrees which hitherto had seldom reached the st: ige 
of practice ? 

But, it may be asked, was not government by Major-Generals a 
purely military rule, having nothing to do with constitutional ideas? 
The fact is that the memory of that generation fixed on the military 
side and forgot the constitutional. Just as everyone talked —as they 
talk doses the Protector and said nothing about his Council, sc 
thev talked of Major-Generals, and said nothing about the C'ommis- 
sioners associated with them. The Major-General no doubt was, so to 
speak, the noun-substantive: and the Commissioners the noun- 
adjective. Yet the one was incomplete without the other. The 
svstem transferred to the counties was almost identical with the 
one accepted in the centre of the national government. It was a 
Cromwellian oligarchy stiffened bv its dependence on an energetic 
soldier, accustomed to the management of men, and having ideas of 
government which his colleagues had been selected to assist him in 
carrying out. The main difficulty lay not with the counties, but with 
the corporations. How Cromwell proposed to deal with corporations 
by the erection of a Cromwellian oligarchy has been shown by Mr. 
Round in The Nineteenth Century for December last. His paper. 
interesting and important in itself, is much more interesting and 
important if read in the light of surrounding events. 

Major-Generals and Commissioners, however, tailed to secure 
acceptance, and passed into the limbo of Cromwell's failures. For 
there was substituted the new constitution accepted by Parhament 
in 1657. Here, at last, it may be said we are on firm constitutional 
ground. Parliament has regained its power, its right of voting 
supplies, of forbidding the exclusion of elected members by the mere 
will of the Council, and so forth. Yet even then Cromwell had secured 
a means of re- establishing his darling system. The Cromwellian 
oligarchy was now to be looked for less in the Council than in the 
House of Lords. That body was deliberately organised with the 
intention of checking the errors of the people. After the Protector 
had once nominated its members from amongst his leading supporters, 
no new member could take his seat withvat the consent of the House, 
so that if any future Protector should think of creating Peers—as a 
Queen afterwards did after the Peace of Utrecht—in orle to bring that 
House into conformity with the House of Commons, the sitting 
members could reject them, and thereby defy all the vehemency of 
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a House of Commons even if it had the nation behind it. That such 
a scheme should have been adopted sounds like Midsummer-madness. 
That it was so adopted shows that Croniwell, even in accepting con- 
stitutional in the place of military rule, battled to the last for 
that Puritan oligarchy without which his Government was doomed. 
We may condemn, as I have already said, the line of thought which 
considered the maintemance of such a system possible. We have no 
right to charge Cromwell with conscious tyranny and law-breaking, 
because he strove, with the utmost versatility, to mould is Govern- 
ment in such a fashion as to place it above the waves of popular 


discontent. 
SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


N an article published in the December number of the 
Contemporary Review I stated that by the time my remarks 
were in the hands of my readers the war between the British 

and Dutch races for supremacy in South Africa would be entering on 
a new phase. In common with the vast majority of my fellow 
countrymen, and in complete unison with those whose past careers 
best enabled them to judge, I believed that our forces on the 
eastern extremity of our front, under Sir Redvers Buller in Natal. 
and under Lord Methuen at the Kimberley end, would be successiul 
in their encounters with Boers. I was wrong: but while I admit 
that we have been checked. I see no reason why we should adopt 
the pessimistic views so prevalent at the moment at which I ain 
again writing on the war. The British public, like all people who 
guffer from an overdose of newspaper opinion, is liable to take 
extreme views. The newspaper writer in his fin de sièclhi development 
writes to sell, his contributions smack of the head-hne class of 
literature, and each im the struggle for existence tries to outvie his 
rival contributors to rival journals. On Friday, the 15th. December, 
everybody was cock-a-hoop. Ladysmith was relieved, 10.000. Boers 
were taken prisoners. the war was at an end, and so on. — Now, 
although the wish was father to the thought. there was a certain 
amount of common sense 1n the deductions njade from the supposed 
victorv, although there was no truth in the fundamental assumption. 
For a success, such as we were supposed to have gained. would have 
had a very great influence on the war, as it will have now whenever 
it takes piace. Saturday. however, saw a vast difference ¿n the publie 
feeling. Buller had suffered "a disaster.’ As a practical fact he 
had lost five per cent. of the troops he had engaged. and some gun: 
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and finding he was unable to carry out his plan of attack had very 
wisely abandoned it. From the zenith of hope we were at once 
plunged into the nadir of despair, and while half the country were 
exhorting the cther half to keep their heads, both sides alike were 
engaged in losing them. What is the actual situation? In the 
course of a week we have had checks at three points. The forces 
under Buller, Gatacwe, and Methuen have failed to carry out the 
enterprises they undertook. But, be it remarked,—and this is the 
main point from the soldier’s point of view,—their insuccesses have 
conferred no great gains on our adversary. Cronje still sits in his 
trenches at Magersfontein, nor have the Boers at Burghersdorp or 
Colenso mdulged in any offensive movement. They have pursued 
their old game,-—offensive strategy, defensive tactics. It is true they 
have oceupied territory, vet as no strategical gain is of any practical 
utility urless sealed by a tactical success, it cannot be said that they 
have hitherto gone far along the road to victory. The position is still 
the same. Kimberley and Ladysmith are still unfallen: and not 
even Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, the able but somewhat pessimistic 
writer of the Morning Post, can believe that at Mafeking the Boers 
have obtained anything approaching a victory. Indeed it seems 
probable that Plumer may join hands with Baden-Powell and move 
in the Kimberley direction. 

The simple truth is that we are suffering at the present moment 
from two things. First of all, we suffer from the initial fault of the 
Government in being behind the Boers in preparing for the inevitable 
struggle. Secondly, our original.plan of campaign omitted all con- 
sideration of what the Boers might do with the initiative deliberately 
given to them, as it necessarilv was, bv our first-named foolishness. 
The first error is patent to all: and even if it were unavoidable under 
the system of party politics by which we are governed, it is well that 
the people at large should understand that so long as the “ Outs ” are 
always on the watch to supersede the “Ins,” we are, for purposes of 
swift action, deliberately tying our right hands behind our backs. On 
the cther hand it must be admitted that those who were responsible for 
the plan of campaign should have recognised so obvious a fact and 
acted accordingly. It cannot be said that this was done. 

I propose first of all, therefore, to examine briefly what were the 
weak points in our proposed method of action. And here be it re- 
marked that the stern logic of events has compelled a very serious 
departure from the original idea on which it was based. 

As I have before stated in my last month's article, Sir G. White 
with the Natal Field Force was to hold Ladysmith and Natal while 
the main force, the Ist Army Corns, accompanied by a Cavalry 
Division, was to move up through the Orange Free State. Both of 
these forces were to be supplemented by local levies, chiefly, it would 
appear, in the form of the existing volunteers, of whom Cape Colony 
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has available in ordinary times some 7,000 men, Natal a smaller 
number, probably about 2,000. Yet, unless we assumed that the 
Boers were more stupid than thev have turned out to be, unless we 
were sure thev would take no advantage of our unprepar:dness, it 
was as certain as that night follows dav that they would devote their 
energies to invading Natal. and send the greater portion of their 
forces in that direction. It was the nearest Iritish territory; it was 
open to attack from both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal : 
they would create greater effect, occupy more territory, and win, 
therefore, more prestige by attacking us here. But for the fortunate 
advent of the Indian contingent Natal would have been overrun by 
the 30,000 men whom the two Republics devoted to its invasion.* 
Yet although this was certainly as plain as possible to the ordinary 
student of strategy, the official plan only proposed to use one division 
and a cavalry brigade in Natal, while three divisions—1i.e., a whole 
army corps—with a cavalry division were to be sent to Cape Colony. 
But the action of the Boers has diverted two of the Cape divisions to 
Natal, where, under Sir Redvers Buller, they are engaged in extract- 
ing Sir George White from the dilemma in which the plan of 
campaign adopted has placed him. There can be no doubt that 
whether we had to deal with the Transvaal alone or with the two 
Republics combined, our main line of invasion should have been 
through Natal. It afforded the shortest line of communications. 
The distance from Durban to Pretoria is 511 miles, of whieh 504 
miles are in our own territory and perfectly safe if the Orange Free 
State were neutral. The distances from Pretoria to Capetown, Port 
Elizabeth and East London are respectively 1,040, 740 and 692 miles. 
Of course, if the Free State were hostile it was necessary to invade if 
from the Orange River. But any such invasion should have been 
secondary to the main one from Natal, since the entrance of our 
troops from this colony into the Transvaal would inevitably have 
acted as a magnet to attract the available forces from both Republics 
to deal with it. The plan adopted was exactly the reverse. The 
weak force in Natal was offered to the enemy, and now the strong 
force in Cape Colony has been shorn of two-thirds of its strength to 
extricate the former from its difficulties. 

The evil of the plan adopted does not stop with what I have just 
indicated. The actual distribution of the troops, as indicated by the 
ports of disembarkation, was faulty in the extreme. If there he 
one thing more certain than another in war, it is the principle of 
massing troops. Nothing is insisted on more strongly by Napoleon 


* At first their numbers were not so large, Joubert’s force numbering some 14,000 men. 
Lucas Meyer’s 4,000, the Free Staters, 6,000. But subsequently these were further 
reinforced, and the total increased at one time to about 30,000, less losses. 
Subsequently some of the Free State contingent seem to have gone to the southern 
boundary of their own territory, and the total at Ladysmith has been brought down to 
about 23,000. 
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than the absolute necessity of keeping troops together. On nothing 
does he pour the vials of his wrath more strongly than the miserable 
poliev of dispersion with a view to covering an extended line of 
territory. Neglect the small incursions which can do you no harm: 
go for the enemy's main body and keep vour troops united to do so. 
You will then beat in detail the dispersed fractions of vour opponent. 
What did we do in Cafe Colony? One division was to be sent to 
Capetown, one to Port Elizabeth, one to Mast London, doubtless 
because it would thus be easier to train them up to the front. Dut the 
front would then have extended from De Aar to Stormberg, a distance 
roughly of 150 miles, i.e., 15 days’ march if the railway which joined 
these points were unavailable: and considering the hostility of the 
Dutch population it could never have been relied on. Thus our three 
divisions were left at such distances apart that thev could not support 
one another, and were Hable to be beaten in detail. If it were 
considered necessary for facility of disembarkation and the 
subsequent movement by rail to employ more than one port and 
railway line, then Capetown and Port Elizabeth alone should have 
been used. From the latter two lines of rail would have been avail- 
able to Rosmead Junction, so that with the Cape line to De Aar three 
could have been emploved to concentrate the troops on the line De 
Aar-Naauwpoort, which would have halved the length of the 
strategical deploy ment. Now what has been the result of the plan 
adopted? Methuen is held at Modder River, Gatacre at Sterkstroom, 
while French is manceuvring in the ieielibonzhood of Naauwpoort. 
The extreme distance which divides them is 270 miles. Comment is 
scarcely necessary. Were these forces united, they would beat any 
Boer force which could be brought against them: separated as they 
are, each is paralvsed. 

" But,” says the advocate of the dispersion system, " vou forget the 
disloyal Dutch population, which if not checked by the presence of 
British troops would join the enemy.” Pardon me, I do 
nothing of the kind. Let us admit they might have done so. 
Thev would not have been endowed with the ubiquity of Sir Boyle 
Roche's bird. Given even that they had moved down on their fellow 
citizens at East London or Port Elizabeth, what good would it bave 
done them? These places could be held bv volunteers, and in the 
meantime our united army would have been free to enter the Free 
State. A victory or two there would soon have brought these traitors 
to their senses; they could not have joined the Free State troops, 
and the one line of railway which we could have held, from Capetown 
to Kimberlev, would have sufficed us for supply purposes. Besides, 
it appears to be forgotten—and here once more the military marplot 
of politics crops up—that under the existing Cape law every burgher 
between the ages of 18 and 50 can be called out. This should have 
been done, at anv rate in all the doubtful districts. For it would 
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have shown who was loyal: and the loyal could have been trusted to 
keep down the disloyal. Probably the present Cape Government 
would not have done this: but the remedy is obvious. Ft is a poor 
poliev which knows that potential traitors exist among us, but which 
does nothing to stop their treason till overt acts have been committed, 
Halt-measures ruin the proper conduct of war, and when life is at 
stake they are the worst which cean be atlopted. Had we com- 
mandeered as we might have done a considerable portion of the Cape 
burghers, had the volunteers, the Mounted Rifles and the Police been 
mobilised and united with them, the invasion of Cape Colony would 
never have taken place; and these measures, coupled with a mors 
rational distribution of the forces we sent, would long ere this hav 
turned the tide in our favour. 

Another question which claims consideration is this:---Was the 
method of organising our forces the best which could be emploved ? 
It seems to me that the use of an army corps was a mistake. It 
would have been far better to confine ourselves to divisions only. 
There was and is no probability of the Boers standing in large 
numbers the test of a battle in open country. Had there been any 
such probability, an army corps organisation was conceivably useful : 
as there was not, the division of the force into divisions would have 
Lcon far better. Moreover, the army corps, so far as its fighting 
troops were concerned, had identically the same organisation as for 
Europe. This does not seem wise, considering the nature of the 
theatre of war, and especially does it appear unwise when the nature 
of the enemy is taken into consideration. The Boer forces eonsist of 
mounted infantry, extremely mobile for short distanees, but no more 
mobile than other troops when moving with supply trams. Merely 
to turn the enemy out of positions which he holds is of no utility. 
unless he ean be effectively pursued. This cannot be done by 
infantry. From the first, therefore, we should have had a large 
proportion of mounted troops; at least half of our field army should 
have consisted of them. Infantry of course would have been largely 
emploved for garrison purposes on the lines of communication, but 
for active operations a division consisting of two brigades of 
four battalions each, as at present, but with three battalions 
of mounted infantry and three cavalry regiments added ie 
it, and three batteries of howitzers and three horse artillery 
batteries, would have been an ideal organisation. Five 
such divisions, with additional troops to guard our communica- 
tions, would have sufficed to deal with the whole force the Boers could 
have brought against us.* This would have required fifteen cavalry 


* It must not be forgotten that as we are compelled to operate on two distinet lines, our 
force on either must be sufficient to deal with anything the enemy can bring against 
either, as he can move his men from side to side when need arises; i.e., he has the 
advantage of interior lines. 
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regunents and fifteen battalions *of* mounted infantry. Practically 
we could have obtained the whole of these from England; but so 
far as the mounted infantry are concerned, if it were thought 
undesirable to take all the men trained for this purpose from their 
regiments, a large proportion could have been obtained from the 
Cape and the other colonies. i 

The original plan offcampaign then was wrong, and the organisa- 
tion of our forces unsuitable. The result has been that up to the 
present we have made very little progress. The action at Dundee 
was shorn of all useful effect, because when the Boers in the 
immediate vicinity of our victorious troops held up the white flag, 
this was held to cover their retreating masses, which could have been 
destroyed by artillery and long-range infantry fire. I need not 
point out what would have been the effect of a really decisive victory 
at the outset. Had Methuen had a proper mounted force with him 
at his first two fights, he could have inflicted not merely defeat but 
disaster on his foe. The one really satisfactory engagement hitherto 
has been Elandslaagte. Here not only were the Boers beaten, but 
they were pursued, and it was only the waning light which prevented 
still further loss being inflicted on them. As to the other fights, 
with the exception of that at Dundee,—where it would seem from the 
accounts of those present to have been more prudent to attack the 
enemy s left flank, and where the mistake of allowing the Boers to 
escape was made,—details are wanting which would enable us to 
criticise fairly. The man in the street is always capable of doing 
better, in his own estimation, than the man who is in the field; but 
he rarely puts his opinions to the test of actual fighting, for which he 
in all probability, and most certainly the rest of his countrymen, have 
much cause to be thankful. Buller, Gatacre, and Methuen have been 
unfortunate, and the newspapers ring with criticism of the don’t-nail- 
his-ear-to-the-pump order. Had they been successful the same 
papers would have been equally loud in their praises. The checks— 
for they are nothing more—which they have received have done us 
but little barm. There is not the faintest doubt that Kimberley and 
Ladysmith can hold out for six or seven weeks nmiore— possibly for 
much longer—and there is no reason to believe that both will not be 
relieved long before that period has expired. In the meantime, 
although our losses are nearing 8,000, there 1s good reason to believe 
that those of the Boers are by no means light. Probably they 
amount, including those who have died of disease, to not far short of 
6,000." To them these numbers are irreplaceable: our losses can be 
made good ten times over. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
although the enemy has displaved his usual tenacity when on the 
defensive, he has shown no dexire to assume the offensive on any 


* These numbers are arrived at after most carefui caleulation and comparison with 
those of others who have paid attention to the war. 
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considerable scale. His attempts to do so at Ladysmith or at Magers- 
fontein have in all cases been easily repulsed. At the latter place 
he is reported to be entrenching himself. Long may he continue to 
do so. ‘Time is on our side, and the more tenaciously he sticks to his 
position the more severe will be his lesson when the proper time 
comes. Similarly at Colenso there is no sign of an advance. The 
Boers have not beaten us back without sutferinfe loss themselves, and 
they certainly seem to have no stomach for a forward movement, 
while we know that our own men are eager to be led forward again. 
The Boers are good men, brave beyond the bravery usually found n 
connection with undisciplined valour, but they are certainly not the 
superiors of those who have fought against them. They have had 
many advantages,—the choice of ground, the power of rapid change 
of position, the fact that the attacks against them have been practically 
always frontal, and best of all the fact that their mobility, coupled 
with their evidently good information, has always enabled them to 
prepare their fields of battle,——with the possible exception of Dundee 
and Elandslaagte. Yet in despite of all, our officers and men alike 
have borne themselves with a courage worthy to rank with that of 
their predecessors in the wars of a hundred years ago. Their bravery 
has formed the theme of the admiration of our continental con- 
temporaries, even if it has been published alongside sneers at our 
military system and at our higher leaders. Our attacks have been 
frontal, because of our deficiency in numbers and the paucity of our 
mounted men. Slowly but surely we are remedying both deficiencies, 
and while our forces are strengthening, those of our enemies are 
diminishing, so that if the day of decision be postponed for awhile, 
it 1s as certain to come as ever it was. 

On the question of numbers, I should like to draw attention to the 
recent telegram from Brussels, published in the Standard of the 
19th of December, which places the Boer numbers in the field at 
24,000 around Ladysmith and on the Tugela, 10,000 on the Orange 
River, and 12,000 in the Kimberley district—a total of 15,000. 1j 
we add those we know to be about Mafeking and at other minor 
points, say some 0,000, we should get a total of 50,000. 
My original estimate of those in the field was 46,000 
(see page 769 of the December number of the Aer); 
so that if 6,000 have been lost there would only be 40,000 now avail- 
able. There is no reason to believe that the number of disloval 
Dutch who have joined our enemies exceeds 3,000, so that there should 
only be 43,000 Boers in the field against us. The diserepancv is 
probably due to the fact that the Brussels estimates give the original 
numbers without deducting losses. Now our Army will shortly be 
two and a half times the strength of its opponents. With so rapidly 
moving a foe, 1t must not be forgotten that there will always be a 
tendeney to over-estimate his numbers at any one spot; and that 
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they have been over-estimated I thmk there is no doubt, although the 
latest news from the Tugela seems to show that Sir Redvers Buller 
has fairly gauged the number opposed to him, viz., 10,000. — The 
other 15,000, said to be round Ladysmith, are certainly needed for 
the investment of that place, and are few enough for the purpose. 

here is one point on which we require information. Are the 
trains of our arny properly organised vet? It seems rather doubtful, 
judging from the way in which our generals are clinging to the rail- 
roads. If they are not, this is once more a proof of the folly which 
put off till so late a period the purchase of the necessary mules. 
Until the supply and transport columns are properly organised, it is 
impossible for our forces to move with that freedom which is 
necessary for active operations against the enemy's flanks and lines 
of communication. 

Considerable comment has been made on the alleged inability of 
our artillery to deal effectively with the Boer guns. Our field- 
pieces are said to be outranged, to be of inferior metal, and altogether 
to be outclassed by the weapons of our opponents. A little cahn 
consideration, however, may serve to ullay the discontent which has 
arisen on these points. The guns we have had in the field have been 
12-pounders and so-called 15—really 14—-pounders; for the howitzer 
batteries, firing a 501b. shell with a bursting charge of nearly lOlbs. 
of lyddite, have only been used by Methuen. Against these have 
been brought, not in large numbers, 45lb. howitzers and a few guns 
firing a shell of about 1001bs., besides ordinary field-guns tiring a 14lb. 
shell. Why have we not had similar weapons? Asa fact, we have had 
the long-range naval 12-pounder of 12 ewt. and the 4./in. gun of 2 tons 
—-thanks to naval assistance. But both we and the Boers have only 
been able to employ the heaviest guns we have because the fighting 
has been stationary. " Long Tom" was not in use at Elandslaagte 
because he could not be manceuvred in the field. Had the progress 
of the war been swifter, we should not have found our enemies using 
anything heavier than their 12-c.m. howitzers,—somewhat inferior 
weapons to our own in. No doubt it was unwise not to send 
more howitzer batteries into the field at first, because considering 
Doer tactics and the nature of the ground on which the fighting was 
to take place it was certain that field-guns firing only shrapnel were 
not the best of weapons to form practically the whole armament. 
So far thé authorities are to blame. But in face of the good service 
the guns have done in keeping down the Boer rifle fire and silencing 
their guns by killing their gunners, it is idle to talk of our artillery 
as if it were useless. A newspaper correspondent wires that a Boer 
gun is firing shells at us from a range of 8,000 vards, and that our 
field guns cannot reply. No more could those of any other Power 
with any good effect. But he does not tell us that this 8,000 yards 
fire has produced any great result, and he does not state—probably 
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because he does not know—that thee gun in question has only been 
dragged into position bv a painfully long process, and that this was 
only done because our own lack of mobility, owing to the absence of 
a proper number of mounted men and possibly to the absence of 
proper transport, has rendered our movements so slow. I don't sav 
our field-guns are perfect, I have always preached the de- 
sirabilitv. of more powerful weapons, consilering the increase 
in value of modern rifle-fire. Although events in South Africa have 
seemed to justify my views, [ am free to admit that the tendency 
in Europe has been to diminish the shell weight fired from field-guns, 
with a view to increased mobility. Rapidity of motion has always 
been the characteristic of our artillery. The well-known story of the 
Horse Artillervman who said he could take his battery anywhere 11 
it were not for the beastly guns, is perhaps an exaggeration. But 
one thing 1s certain, that guns to be of use must be mobile: and 
to sav that because the Boers owing to the nature of the fighting have 
been able to bring a few heavy guns into the field, we should there- 
fore arm all our artillery with weapons which could never be moved 
at a pace greater than a walk, would be a ridiculous deduction. The 
suggestion I made as to having howitzers and half horse 
artillery, the latter for rapid movement, is a much more reason- 
able one. 

What is the line of action we should pursue at the present time” 
This largely depends on the Natal position. Ladysmith must be re. 
lieved, because we want Sir George White's force for active 
operations. Whether Buller requires more assistance to do this no 
one not on the spot can determine. Personally, I should think that 
with a few more guns he is sufficiently strong to do it. But in the 
Cape the situation is different. There the absurd dispersion of our 
forces has led to paralysis. The sooner Gatacre and French are 
brought to Methuen the better. Then with the aid of Warren's 
division there will be force enough not only for the relief of Kimberley, 
which is by no means pressing, but also for what is of importance. 
to thoroughly beat Cronje. This leader is apparently digging him- 
self deeper and deeper into the ground. But with a powerful artillery 
and sufficient numbers to attack him in flank as well as front, he 
can he destroyed. Only it must be remembered that cverv days 
delay makes his position stronger, and that it may be found better 
policy to invest him in the Plevna he is constructing for himself, cut 
him completely off from all supphes, and shell him night and dav 
with high explosives, rather than attempt to storm nis already 
formidable fortifications. 

On one point we seem at last to be learning wisdom. We are 
commencing to deal with those who treacherously betray our move- 
ments. It should be thoroughly understood, both in the Cape and 
Natal, that proved treason involves the traitors end. Too long 
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have we put up with half-hedrted assistance, far too long with 
practically open betrayal. Martial law should be proclaimed all over 
the frontier districts, and the rebel Dutchmen taught by example that 
we are not to be trifled with. Firm administration of the country 
will keep it quiet. The large reinforcements, the despateh of Lord 
Roberts, with Lord Kitchener as his cehief-of-the-statt, show the earnest- 
ness of the people. Concentration of our forces and the abandonment 
of the enfeebling dispersion we have hitherto adopted will soon bring 
a change in the situation. That this change may come quickly is the 
prayer in many homes in England whence have gone forth the 
gallant sons now fighting for their country. And this prayer finds an 
earnest response in the hearts of our brethren of Greater Britain, who 
have contributed their best and dearest to aid the Old Country in her 
struggle for right and liberty 
AN OFFICER. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
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WO methods of fightin have come into collisiiy i in | the present | 


war in South Africa. | It is hardly too much to edebat the one 
` is ihe method of Aldérshot, the other the method of the veldt ; 


not necessarily the method jof Aldershot under all its conditions, but ep 


that of Aldershot as it was! made to learn what war was a few years 


ago. Of-that teaching most of the traditions have been maintained, |. 


despite successive changes pf command. The purpose to which the. 
. training of Aldershot was applied used to be summed up in one word, 


the courage of the Zulus aad of the Dervishes in their attacks upoh 


gi Fuzzy-wuzzy." That is ui say, that the impression produced by 


our En, lih lines and squares had been so great on certain influential 
Des s that they adopted ag their principle for all training the words 
| "E r. Rudyard Kipling’s poem — 
* Here's to you, Fui zy-Wuzzy, you big black TONO — 

For you broke a British square.’ 
Historically, the accura¢y of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poem leaves . 
something to be desired; The reference is to Abuklea, and s$! 
Abüklea Fuzzy-wuzzy neyer broke a British square. He was so 





| 


fortunate as to penetrate within the lines of a square long before it | 
had been formed, but the description of the battle in the poem is - 


altogether incorrect. Fuzzy-wuzzy never charged up towards the front 
face of any square and then broke it. Neither in the Zulu war nor in 


the war in the Soudan, not in any other recorded instance in all our : 


savage wars, is there one case where, we will not say a British square 


was broken—for, properly peaking, that is a rather solid formation— | 


but i in which a two-rank close-ordered British line was ever success- 
fully faced by the most heroic savages on earth. 


There ‘was a time, following upon the experiences of the 1870 - 
| 
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campaign, when an impression Kad ban -— of the — of. E 
erawling up under cover towards a position and of making it the one ` 
object of the soldier in his attack to save his own skin rather than to 


 getatthe enemy. This was certainly a great danger in its moral effect 


upon our men. The influence of the disaster at Isandlwana during 
the campaign against the Zulus was, for a long time, so disastrous 


. upon the vigour and * go” of our forces in the field that it was well 


that the most energetic steps should be taken to restore the “ élan ” 

and vigour of attack of the British army. Nothing could have been 
more splendid than this vigour of attack and the dash and heroism 
of our battalions as they have shown themselves in the present 
campaign. We have reason to be grateful to those officers who set 
themselves to encourage the men to believe that they can storm 
positions without always spending their energies upon crawling on 
their stomachs and getting behind cover. It does not, therefore, 
follow that it was a satisfactory thing that the impression should be 
created among the officers that the experience of the 1870 campaign 
ean be wholly ignored, and that, though. German soldiers had 


A throughout {bat long struggle in France never succeeded in fairly 


capturing any position by frontal attack alone, our soldiers would be 
bound to succeed when they were aitempting to deliver attacks 
straight in the teeth of positions held by men armed with far more | 
formidable weapons than the French had at their disposal in the 
campaign in France,—-by men who, moreover, could use them far 
better than the French ever did throughout the course of it. 

-What one feels in regard to this war is that, in so far as we owe to 
Aldershot and the principles there instilled the training of our 
soldiery, nothing could have been more magnificent than the 
devotion and heroism which the men who have been subjected to 
that discipline have displayed; nothing could have been more 
lamentable than the complete neglect of all the lessons of the past 
which has been shown by officers who have thrown such magnificent 


- men into positions of certain destruction. Both these facts have been 


illustrated again and again in the course of these few months. One 
wants to make a clear distinction between the moral training of 
soldiers to be ready to go into any situation and to face any risks to 
which they.are called by their officers, and the training of officers 
who must be made to learn that they have no right to expose. their 


men to the dangers and difficulties which such men are quite. ready 


to face. The faitli of the soldier in his officer, as never exposing 
him to danger except for the honour and glory of Britain and for the 
necessary fulfilment of duiy, the soldier's trust that his officer is 
leading him skilfully and that his life is not to be spent in vain, 
is a thing so sacred that neither are we very willing now to say one 
word that may at all shake it, nor, on the other, can we spare to 


preach to the officers of the army the terrible responsibility that 


‘they -incur when they ignote the*whole experience of the past. 
It is a terrible defect in theit qualifications for command that, from 





unwillingness to face what they think is dreary study, and from | ; 


a a preference for such short cuts as are supplied to them by the cram- 


writers ef text books, they make no attempt to acquire a genuine 


knowledge of what has taken place in war. They will not learn from : 


the experiences and the teaching of such men as Napoleon and 
Wellington, Stonewall Jackdon and Lee, or the other heroes of our 


own campaigns, from Sir William Napier, Sir Charles Napier and 


the rest, what the actual details of war have been, so that they may 
gather from them what is likely to happen again in war. Very few 


things indeed have occurred!in this war for which we have not had . 


ample reason to be preparedi What is most startling in the whole 


of its course is that (on |the Doer side) some one or other ` 
has applied to at least a lárge part of the Boer tactics the wide 


| experience bf the past, and has in many at least of the details worked 


* 


ja actordance with the lessons drawn from it, applied, as all such 


lessons must be, to the ‘special conditions obtaining in the 


 "Transvaal. : What has been most startling on our side has been that 


the most commonplace experience of war, the mere A B C of the 
trade, has been constantly and systematically ignored by many of our 
own war leaders in a socias d has been in case after case the real 
cause of disaster. I speak mpre freely here than it would be possible 


to do in any magazine that is at all likely to reach the private - 


. officers and of many of those who can reach them. It is excessively 


soldier. The m e od ho c may fall into the hands of many 


` imprebable that it will fall into the hands of Tommy Atkins. 
Therefore here it is possibld to speak more freely in these matters 
; than would be the case if I had any fear that what I am now 
saying would in some frm n tend to that result which I have 


be shaken y what I say. e are in this matter, in large measure, 


. already a py what that the/soldier’s confidence in his officer should 


between Seylla and Charybdis. It is awful that this horrible 


slaughter, ‘under what seems to me at least totally unnecessary . 
. eonditions, should be infli¢ted on our magnificent men. Yet if 
: eriticism be applied to their 


leaders, and thereby their trust in their 
officers is shaken, it will ténd not to the diminution but to the 
increase of slaughter. The one thing that has saved us again and 
again in this campaign has been the splendid valour and the splendid 
leadership in individual detail of the regimental officers. It has not 
been merely the valour of the private soldier— it has been quite as 


much the capacity for leading, the confidence of every soldier in the 
ranks that his officer would not expose him to any risk without 


- being prephred to go into it with him himself, the certainty that his 
officer has his interests at heart and wishes with his whole soul to - 


E risk his life at any moment in behalf of the men under him, that has 
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been our strength: All these are the qualities of a victorious race. 


‘All this represents a condition of mutual trust and confidence which. 


makes the very power for war of an army as an instrument. Nothing 
that would tend to shake it, even if it led to some improvement in 
the knowledge of war of officers themselves, would be other than 
disastrous to our army. But here I may almost feel that I speak in 
camera, so far as the officers are concerned, without any risk of 
producing the evil effect of which I am afraid. I propose therefore 
boldly to point out in how many instances some one or other who 
has had the leading of the Boers has dealt with them on principles 
which ought to have been thoroughly understood, acknowledged 
and known by every officer who was entrusted with the higher 
command of troops in the English army. 

To begin with, in hardly any instance throughout the campaign, 
except where Sir Archibald Hunter, Colonel Baden-Powell, Colonel 
Kekewich, General French, or Colonel Pilcher has been concerned, 
have the Boers been surprised by us. They have almost always 


known precisely what we were going to do, and have met our attacks 


in full preparation for them exactly as they took place. That means 
that their system of intelligence, their reticence in regard to what 
they intended, their capacity for obtaining information of our 
actions and of concealing their own, have been such as have been 
habitual with the wise commanders of war in the past, and such as 
have enabled those commanders throughout all history to take 
advantage of the foolish commanders opposed to them. Notably 
was this the case, as has been pointed out by others, in a war in 
which, as it has been alleged, the present leader of the Boers, 
General Joubert, himself played a part. I have not been able to 
follow his biography sufficiently closely to verify with certainty the 
assertion, but I believe that it is true that Joubert served through- 
out the American Civil War in the Army of which General Lee 


and Stonewall Jackson were the great leaders. It is at least certain | 


that at almost every point, as I have heard it expressed " line upon 
line," the tactics of the Boers have, with just such adaptations as 
the conditions of their country and their own particular faculties 


as soldiers have made necessary, followed the principles that would: 


have been adopted by any soldier who had fought under Jackson 
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and profited by that experience. One writer in the Press went so" 


far as to say—I am not quite sure if he was right or wrong, but 
at all events the suggestion is worth considering—that the fact 
that Lord Roberts had appointed, as one of the chief officers on his 
staff the particular soldief, Colonel Henderson, who has devoied 
himself to the study of the American Civil War in general, and to 
the life of Stonewall Jackson in particular, indicated an opinion 
on Lord Roberts's part that the partieular study of the American 
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OF THE WAR. di 





ek od | e 
Civil War was the one that was most immediately applicable to the 
present Transvaal War. | -a l 

I propose, therefore, following out this suggestion, to take certain 
examples from the American Civil War and to show how, the 
analogous cases have been flealt with of late in the Transvaal. 
Pefore I touch this subject I! have to observe that there has been a 
tendency of late in England; to assume that because the Boers are 
excellent mounted riflemen therefore the one thing to be done is to | 

. change all our army into a sdt of mounted riflemen. Nothing could | 
well be more fatuous. That! certainly is not the lesson of the war. | 

The lesson of the war in that matter is, that it is wise to adapt your 
method of fighting to the qpecial qualities and cenditions of the 
material with which you hdve to deal. The Boers are mounted 
riflemen, if I may venturejon the expression, almost from their _ 
cradles. In the old days of the Transvaal, just as the training of | 
the Persian was “to speak ihe truth and to shoot with the long | 
bow,’ so the training of the young Boer was to read his Bible— : 
which he did in a very pequliar sense, assuming its promises and | 
threats to be addressed exclusively to his own race—to shoot “bock” | 
aud to ride. his pony, from ers that he was able to lift a rifle and | 
cross a horse. The young Boer used, at least in those days, to be | 

eat until he was able to bring in as | 


told that he would get no ! 5 
many "blesbock" as he was given cartridges, less one, and thak.: 
' unless the facility was acquired within a given time he would, in fo 
, addition to being deprived: of meat, receive a plentiful supper of | 
“shambock.” Under those: circumstances, with ample game in the | 
country, with wide districtq to range over, riding and shooting, all | 
conditions favoured the creation of an ideal body of irregular 
mounted riflemen. To attempt, in a highly caltivated country like 
England, to compete in these respects with a force developed by the 
life of a wild, open, uncivilised land, is simply ridiculous. The 
circumstances of each natjon give facilities for certain forms of 
strength. The Boer training produces also some great causes of 
weakness in the organization of armed force. What we have to do 
is to develop our own best strength and our own best resources, and 
if we do that we shall have very little difficulty in proving that they 
are stronger than those which are produced by the wild life of the 
veldt. The Boer is a magmificent individual warrior. It does not 
follow that he is able to organise an army. He certainly would | 
find it practically impossible, for instance, to organise a highly . 
- effective body of maneuvring cavalry. If we choose to utilise our 
resgurces we can do so. General French and Lord Dundonald have : 
. been showing very effectively during the last few weeks that such a - 
. body, aided by its sister arm, a thoroughly effective horse artillery — 
that can mancuvre with the cavalry, is well able, in certain districts - 
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at least, to prove itself superior "to far greater numbers of mounted | 
infantry, provided it have the assistance near at hand of infantry 
" ‘that can quickly reach it and support it: | 

Before I proceed to take illustrations from the general course of : 
the Southern war, I wish to give a yet more recent illustration of 
the decisive effects of good shooting against mere “ Fuzzy-wuzzy." 
It is a story that I borrow from an incident of American warfare 
against the Indians. I was told it by one who heard of it from an 
actual spectator, and I do not think that it has appeared in print 
elsewhere. A certain Indian tribe of ''Fuzzy-wuzzys ". of most 
heroic quality had shown its superiority to some regular American 
troops, who had probably not then had much experience of the 
nature of Indian warfare. Attached to the regular troops were a 
small number of local crack shots among the cow-boys of the 
district. On the first day of fighting the cow-boys had watched with 
some amusement the defeat of the regulars. When, after it was 
over and the regulars had fallen back, these rough fellows were . 
asked why they had acted as they had done, they said “Oh, we 
thought it was for you to take the show to-day; we will do it to- 
morrow.” Accordingly, on the following day, the dozen or so of 
erack shots took up their position at a point. which it was inevitable 
that the * Fuzzy-wuzzys" should pass in order to make an attack 
upon the troops. They allowed the first splendid dash of the natives 
. to reach an assigned distance of perhaps 150 yards. As soon as the 

charging natives arrived at that point each of the twelve cowboys 
dropped his man. The charge was necessarily checked for the 
moment. I believe I am right in saying that three or four times in 

succession these magnificent savages renewed the attack. The only 
result was that their ranks were immediately decimated as they 
. reached the fatal spot. After the third or fourth attempt. human 
heroism could hold out no more. It was moving to certain death, 
P the natives drew off. “ Fuzzy-wuzzy” adopted as a principle - 

a splendid one for the training of an army, provided those who - 

direct it, direct it with reason. It is a murderous principle if the 
man who has to guide it simply allows his people to be sacrificed as 
those unfortunate “ Fuzzy-wuzzys ” were on that occasion. 

In endeavouring to bring out frofh the comparison with Jackson’s 
|. proceedings during the Civil War the points which it seems to me 

might be improved in our own conduct of the Transvaal War, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the material with which Jackson 
had to deal and that with which the Transvaal Commander has 
been acting and against which our troops are employed. The Boer, 
as I have explained already, is, by the nature of his training, from 
his childhood an almost ideal mounted infantry man, that is to say, 
that whilst he has no facility whatever for acting with great rapidity 





or manæuvring, for the puris of fighting on a horse, he has great | 


capacity for rapidly transferring his shooting power from one 
point to another, and when he does transfer it that shooting power 
is very great. His strength jlies solely in fighting on foot, and that 
in this war has been supplelnented by the provision of a powerful 
artillery. He has very littld with him of what we should call field 
artillery, and no horse artillery. The essence of field artillery 
is that it shall be able to be manceuvred with such rapidity and 
facility that it acts as a gregt independent arm of the service to be 
employed in the field. Thej characteristic of horse artillery is that 


it is able to mancuvre with facility with cavalry and to act on - 


all occasions in their support. Moreover from its great rapidity of 


movement it can be ge very rapidly to transfer artillery ` 


powet from one point of the field to another. The Boer, on the 
other hand, has throughout this campaign had the fullest advantage 
of the fact that he had very powerful modern artillery, not easily: 
moved, but no trained salt 

i artillery as he had in the open country. It was, therefore, 
naturally the object of the Generals on the Boer side to bring about 
the decision of arms in positions in which great facility of 
maneuvring would not be required, and in which it was possible to 
bring to bear the very heavy artillery that could be dragged by man 
labour from one position td another. The skill of the Boer Com- 
manders lias consisted in; this: that they have brought these 
. different. powers of the trodps under their command into effective 
use, and have avoided exposing their points of weakness to our 
points of strength. They imposed upon us to such good effect that 
. we have attacked them P im in the positions in which they: 
wished that we should, and in hardly any case in the positions 
where it was convenient forjus that we should meet them. 

The comments of a German General, which have been freely 
quoted on this. subject, ard so interesting that I venture here to 
reproduce them, because they serve very definitely to-illustrate the 
point which I am making. | They run as follows: — | 
` . “You will remember is pointing out from the beginning that 

your small forces dispersed at different points in Natal, as well as on 
ihe other frontiers, ought; nevar to have tried to fight decisive battles, - 
but ought slowly to have drawn back towards the coast or the 
coming-up reinforcements, By allowing themselves to be surrounded | 
and blocked up at such open places as Ladysmith, Kimberley and 
Mafeking, they not only tun the great risk of being starved out there 


or of being forced to surrender, but—what I consider much Worse—- - 
‘they took away from the forces coming up from England the free 


mode and line of action, I have not yet seen this chief law of. 


strategy pointed out in dny one of the remarks or criticisms in the - 
papers, But it is quite dvident that armies or detachments of rescue. 


parching forward with i a fixed route to save one or other pliée ^ 


y whatever for employing such mobile ` 


| 
| 
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must fight in most unfavourablé circumstances. The enemy, knowing 
your forces must approach by this or by that road, can easily take up 
the most formidable position on the very road. There is left no 
means of manceuvring, or of combined action, or of taking another 
way of threatening vital points (capitals) of the enemy. You are 
bound fot the place to be rescued, and on you must go and fight. 

_ Thus I am of opinion half your strength has been wasted from the 
beginning, and all generalship and strategy has been, so to say, nailed 
fast before operations really began." 


I do not absolutely agree with all this, because I think that. had. 
we followed the course originally proposed for our campaign we 
should have obliged the Boers to oppose us in the open, despite the 
fact that Kimberley and Mafeking were held by garrisons of ours. 
The abandonment of Kimberley in the earlier stages of the war 
would have given the Boers such enormous resources in the 
diamond fields that, apart from the mere monetary loss involved 
to the Company, which could hardly have been expected to abandon — 
its property without an effort to save it, it would for us have been a 
very serious addition to the war power of the Transvaal that they 
should have. such an increased command of money. Kimberley 
has evidently been stored with most ample provisions and supplies 
of ammunition, and it seems to me that if we had followed out the 
` principles which I shall presently show regulated Jackson's conduct 
in all that he did, Kimberley would have been relieved almost 
incidentallv, if one may venture on the expression, without in 
any way hampering the movements of our troops in the process. 
The case of Ladysmith is in many respects different. The disaster 
which occurred on the day of Nicholson's Nek was one so serious, 
on both sides of the battle, right and left, that it changed the 
whole character of the fighting in Natal, and by the alarm which 
it created, chiefly in political circles at the Cape, as to the effect 
which might be produced on the old colony, if either Ladysmith or 
Kimberley were to fall, it upset all calculations as they had been 
previously made. At all events, by succeeding first of all in 
obliging the garrison of Glencoe to abandon all its stores and 
provisions, and to escape as it might to Ladysmith, and then on the - 
day of Nicholson's Nek obtaining such a success against Sir George 
White that he was from that timé shut up within the town of 
Ladysmith—for the defence of which no adequate provision had 
been made—the Boers gained a decided advantage. They were on that 
side of the field of war able to aceumulate at their leisure, and by 
vast labour, a very heavy mass of the best artillery, to entrench 
their positions around Ladysmith and to obtain the command of such 
a prize as, in fact, changed the whole campaign. Instead of one in 
which we, with our much greater maneuvring facilities, should have 
had all the advantage over them, moving up through the Free State, 
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' with its ample open fields and the &bsence of mountainous positions, 
it became one in which we met the Boers on the ground most suitable 
to their tactics. On the other hand, to the West, the Boers, 
by besieging Kimberley and threatening it with capture, induced, 
whether necessarily or not, at least in fact, the other main portion of 
our army, that under Lord ‘Methuen, to proceed to attack them in 
the positions most suitable to their tactics. Both in Natal and in 
the Free State, as it happened at all events, all our movements were 





ppen and above board. The concentration of Lord Methuen's force - 


on the Orange River was well known to everybody. The ships and 
their passengers as they arrived in Duiban were easily counted by 
the Boers or their friends: in Durban. It was manifest to them 
from the first that the two points at which the strength of our army 
would be concentrated were the line of advance upon Kimberley 
and the line of advance upon the Tugela. Their raid into Natal 
only tended to draw us further into the same difficulties, at the same 
time that it supplied them with many resources of which they were 
much in need. Yet again, most judiciously, and in accordance 
with all the experience of war, in seizing the line of the Tugela 
they occupied in great strength the side of the river nearer to us, 
as well as, that which they immediately intended to defend. The 
facilities for movement which this gave them made Sir Redvers 
Buller's attack upon the drift, where, on the first occasion, he 
áctually assailed them, doomed to failure from the beginning. The 
fact that no Boers could be seen engaged in the defence of any of 


the -drifts, and that nevertheless they were there in the greatest: 


available strength, shows yet again how skilfully they had concealed 
their position and the nature of their defence. The saying which 


seems to have passed into a proverb amongst them, that wherever 


they take! up a strong position it at once attracts our Generals to 
attack it, is typical both of what has been good on their side and of 
what has been defective on ours. Throughout the campaign to 
which I propose immediately to allude it will be seen that the 
chatacteristic of all Jackson’s strategy was that he invariably 
endeavoured to attack, and nearly always succeeded in attacking, 
his enemy where they did not expect him, and that in every instance 
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he so acted as to oblige them to conform to his movements, and in no | 


instance did he conform to theirs. Jackson developed something like 


the rapidity of movement of which the Boers are possessed, by the - 
elaborate training which he gave to his men, and the strict — 


principles which he enforced in regard to his method of marches. 
Ia all this he very much out-Gatacred Sir William Gatacre, so far as 
coneerns his devoting himsglf to the elaborate physical training of his 
men, and preparing them for their great exertions, and then almost 
recklessly making his movements rapid, regardless of.all losses of 
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. men dius fige on the march," or even Eni their dropping out 
on the’ way. 
. Placed in comand over a large number of southern E 
many of them in the ranks, and all with the Anglo-Saxon relish for 
dash and attack, his material was essentially different from that 
with which the Commapder of the Boers has had to deal. The Boer, 
with all his powers of fighting—his good shooting and his rapid 
facility of transfer, because of his good riding—has none of the © 
instincts of attack. In these respects, therefore, Jackson, if he had 
had to deal with the Doer material, would have modified his method 
of fighting accordingly, and it is just that difference which is 
perceptible in the mode in which the Boers have been used in 
the present campaign. It is only such an adaptation as any wise 
man would make if he had to deal with such an entirely different 
type of men. First, however, in order to make appreciable the 
value of Jackson's experience, it is necessary to record a few 
instances of the successes which he attained.. -He first became 
publicly known, during the war between North and South at least, by 
his success with his own particular brigade at Bull's Run. There, 
after having spent many months in training his brigade, with a care 
and patience that no one else on either side of the war had up to that 
time exhibited, he brought it into a position of defence to resist the 
Northern attack at a moment when that attack had disorganised the 
whole Confederate army. Reserving his fire, according to his 
favourite practice, he led the brigade to the attack just when the 
enemy had arrived at the crest of the position which he was 
defending, and, pouring in two or three volleys, charged them unex- | 
pectedly, and thereby started what became the Federal rout and 
changed the whole fortunes of the day. Having been transferred 
from thence to the Shenandoah Valley, and having under him a 
division which was by no means so well disciplined as his brigade 
had become, he started on a winter campaign in which he applied 
the principles for which he became. afterwards famous by attacking 
successively different Federal positions where they were entirely 
unprepared to receive him. That campaign was rendered com- 
paratively ineffective by the insubordination of some of his junior 
officers, who utilised political influence in order to counteract his 
military authority. He succeedel in getting the orders which had 
“interfered with his action countermanded, and from that moment 
-his great successes began, but it took some time before he was able 
even then to work all the parts of his division into such order that 
he was able thoroughly to depend upon the reports that he received. 
In consequence of this, in his next campaign he was induced under a 
false impression to make an attack at Kernstown upon what he 
-had been led to believe was a Federal rear -guard, but which turned 





out to be a much stronger — than he had any reason to suppose. 
Actual success on the field of battle was, therefore, impossible against 
the body that he had attacked, but even here probably few successes... 
in battle ever attained such results as his failure. By the mode in | 
which he had fallen back previously before the Federal advance, | 
and had left an impression of his being virtyally hors de combat, he. | 
had induced the Federals td take no account of his little army, whieh | 
in fact only consisted of 4,500 men, not then by any means so | 
effective as all forces under him afterwards became. As a con- | 
sequence of the battle of [Kernstown, which, though the . Federals ' 
had for the moment driveh off the Confederate attack, had shown 
that Jackson was in full ac ivity, a division of at least 8,000 men was . 
recalled from the direction in which it was moving for the attack - 
upon Richmond and brought up to resist Jackson. Two other | 
— one 8,000 strong and one 9,000 str ong, were withdrawn | 
from the! general Federal advance upon Richmond, and sent to | 
reinforce ;the Federal fordes in Western Virginia, far away from [ 
the field in which they had been previously engaged, while a corpse. 
` 87,000 strong, in addition lto these, was retained at Washington for | 
the defence of the capital, snd not allowed to accompany McClellan, | 
who was then endeavouring to carry out a great campaign against |. 
Richmond, so that by the action of a force which in the actual fight |. 
at Kernstown was less than B, 000, McClellan's movement was reduced |. 
by 46,000 men. These were independent of the two divisions, each 
. 8,000 strong, which were specially detailed to oppose Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in Western Virginia. In fact, it is hardly 
too much to say that this little force of 4,500 in all, 3,000 actually 

ed in the fight, succaeded in dislocating the whole of the great 
pens ement originally inteaded to be 200,000 strong at least, which 
wag to carry out the campaign against Richmond. 

I mention these facts, dot because it is possible to go into their | 
details now, but because it is worth considering whether results of | 
such a kind are not practical, or whether they are purely theoretical, as | 
our friends who think that there is no practical study to be obtained. | 
from the past lessons of war are apt to assume. Our numbers in | 
the present campaign may be greater or less than those of the Boers. - 
Here is a case where the proportion was wholly reversed, where the : 
force was utterly insignificant by which the success was obtained | 
even in the midst of failute, and where the numbers whose action i 
determined were at the mbst moderate estimate ten or twelve to one | 
of the determining body. ' | Furthermore, so far as its application to | 

. the present campaign 1s concerned, this stroke of Jackson's illustrates: 
that intimate connection! between politics and war which it is se 
essential to consider in the conditions under which our own present | 


campaign should. have leen carried out. Just as a stroke at 
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. Bloemfontein would have almost certainly dislocated all the attempts 
of the Boer armies to invade Natal or continue the blockade of 
.Kimberley and Ladysmith, so the real cause of the success of 
Jackson's movement was that it created dire alarm for the safety of ` 
Washington. But it was by no means the only instance in which, 
playing upon that string, Jackson's little force succeeded in upsetting 
. all the schemes of the Federals, until the one object of the Federal 
| commanders eame to be to crush Jackson. After his attack on 
Kernstown, Jackson had fallen back practically unmolested, had 
passed out of touch altogether of the Federals so far as they were 
concerned, and when the F'ederals by the middle of April were ready 
to advance he had increased his force to about 6,000 men, whom he 
had been steadily recruiting and drilling. He was now given 
authority to call upon a certain other Confederate division in his 
neighbourhood, 8,000 strong. McClellan's movement upon Richmond 
was in full swing, and he depended upon the support of the same 
corps, MeDowell's, of which Jackson's movement on Kernstown had 
previously deprived him. In all, opposed to Jackson with the 
support of Ewell's corps of 8,000, there were in the Valley and its 
immediate neighbourhood 16,700 men under Banks, and Fremont 
with 25,000 men beyond a range of mountains, the Alleghanies, both 
of them ordered to move forward and co-operate against Jackson. 
Now came one of the most rusé and skilful movements which Jackson 
ever undertook. Small, relatively, as his force was, his purpose was 
to carry out not a defensive but an offensive campaign. It would 
. be impossible to go into detail as to the process by which he suc- 
ceeded in completely bamboozling. both his own army and the 
Federals as to the purpose which he was intending. He made a 
serles of marches so apparently incoherent and unintelligible, he 
took his army over such difficult country, moving them backwards 
and forwards, that except for the large confidence in himself which 
he had inspired in hi$ own men they could only have thought he 
was indulging in mere aimless movements. He quite freely gave 
leave to anybody that wanted to go away, taking care, however, to 
be able io recall him when he wanted him. He gave the ^ 
impression of being about to abandon the country into which he 
was intending to move. No one but himself had the slightest idea 
of what his purpose was, when, suddenly striking upon a line of 
railway, and using it for a portion of his force, whilst he marched 
. forward with the remainder in the same direction, he reinforced a 
small detachment that was opposing Fremont, drove in the head of 
Fremont’s corps, and followed it up for a sufficient number of days to 
enable him to seize all the passes in the Alleghanies, and so to block | 
them that Fremont with his 25,000 men was left absolutely isolated 
and unable to afford any support to Banks. Then having Banks 
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to deal with alone, he called to him the force under Ewell to which I 
have already referred, and, making a series of very rapid marches 
from west to east of the general field of campaign, he struck against 
one of Banks’s detachments at a time when Banks thought him at 
least three or four marches away and engaged in quite a different 
operation. When he had surprised and captured most of this detach- 
ment, its defeat enabled him to fall, to P'anlés's utter surprise, upon 
that general's whole line of communication, and roll him back in 
rout upon the Potomac River. The danger appeared so imminent 
in the North that the most exaggerated reports as to Jackson's force. 
were spread. All the Federal plans were completely dislocated 
again; McDowell, whom Jackson had on the previous occasion forced 
to withdraw from the support of McClellan, was by this time with 
40,000 men and 100 guns at Fredericksburg, within 40 miles of 
Richmond. From Washington he was now ordered to halt and 
send half his army to General Banks. Fremont with his 25,000 men 
was summoned from the West, and 500,000 volunteers were called to 
the colours to resist Jackson's army, which in fact numbered in all 
but 17,000 men. Now is this or is it not a practical question? Is it 
or is it not worth while to understand how such results are attained 
in war? : 

I stop for à moment in my discourse on Jackson, because we have 
been lately told here in London that the great mistake we have made 


in this campaign is this—that there are two men' there who have. ` 


studied war as Jackson did. One is General Hildyard, who has | 
carried out a very successful little fight on his own account from 
Estcourt, and of whom we know no other offence that he has com- 
mitted in the campaign. There is a certain Nir Francis Clery also 
there, who, till the recent movement against Spion Kop, in which he 
has avowedly handled his troops most admirably, had been working 
under the immiediate command of Sir Redvers Buller, and of whom, 
therefore, we know nothing as to the opportunities that he 
had previously had or what he had done on his own. 
judgment. Sir Francis Clery, to my certain knowledge, had his 
advice been attended to during the Zulu campaign, would have 
saved us from the disaster at Isandlwana, The very. ablest and 
most practical letters that I have ever seen written from any 
campaign, showing judgment on the spur of the moment, were 
written by Sir Francis Clery. By more than one general officer at 
Aldershot Sir Francis Clery has been spoken of as the ablest staff | 
officer they have ever had under their orders. Yet the military clubs 
are quite convinced that no matter what successes Sir Francis Clery 
may in fact have attained, or Major-General Iildyard may achieve, 
it must be they who are responsible for every disaster that has 

occurred to:us in South Africa, because General Hildyard had it as 
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J ‘his dity, not to deal with any bookà i in — but’ in ilie open 
.. country, taking out with him the staff officers of the army, to study 
from the past experience of war the actual mode in which fighting 


c ought to be carried on, to impart the very instructions from the past 


experience of war that one would have supposed ought to have been 
the best preparation for future war. Sir Francis Clery has com- 
mitted the unforgiveable offence of having made so careful a study 
of the past of war that he has produced one of the most valuable 
"works on the minor details of war, illustrated by citations of what 
has happened in the past. The current joke, by way of accounting 
for all our misfortunes and by way of illustrating their source, is to 
say that “ Clery is lpoking i in his book for what ought to be done and 
cannot find it." Now what makes this point so relevant is that, before 
. the war began in America, J ackson, of deliberate choice, selected the 
métier of General Hildyard and Sir Francis Clery as nearly as he 
could in his State obtain such a position. Writing expressly to 
explain his motives for doing so, he says that he considers that a 
man who has had a certain experience of war, such as he himself had 
: had in: Mexico, is likely to be able to prepare himself better for 
future war by devoting himself to careful study of war rather than 
by running through the routine of daily duty. ` There may be other 
qualities which interfere with a man's efficiency, and it does not 
follow that because a man adopts the course of Stonewall Jackson. 
he will be a great commander. It does follow, if any of the 
great commanders of the past are to be accepted at all as authorities, 
that no man will ever be a great commander who does not make such 
a study of the past as is accepted in certain shallow-pated circles in 
ihe English army as a sufficient reason or test for discounting the 
actual war services or peace services of any soldier such as Sir 
. Francis Clery. 

To pass on, we are only at the beginning of Jackson's career, 
the career of the criminal who thought that it was right to make 
some study of war previous to engaging in it,—applying 
no doubt the lesson which he had learnt from Napoleon, who wrote to 
" his brother when he saw a great disaster occur, “ You will see here, 
my brother, how terrible is the crime of the man who undertakes the 
responsibility of commanding soldiers without having endeavoured 
to learn how to command them." It is useless talking about the 
lessons from Boer tactics, or from anything else, if it is a crime to study 
ihem as soon as the war is over, and hitherto in the English army, if 
you polled it by vote, it would have been considered as a crime. 
A man is judged not by his services in war, but by the extent to which 
he has succeeded in concealing the fact that he has acquired any 
faculty for war by previous study. No one understood that better 
than the Duke of Wellington, who as carefully devoted two or three 
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: hours a day to a regular. elaborate study of his profession as he con- - 


cealed the fact that he did sa from any but one most intimate friend. 
The danger that attends us in this war, one which it would be very 
easy to illustrate by personal instances which one is anxious to 
avoid, is that in the English army as a whole all such study of war is 
looked upon as a thing to be, avoided. 

The check upon the ptomotion of inefficient officers is far 
too weak. The - boards of examination, which by the 
initiative of* the Commanider-in-Chief have been appointed to 
eliminate those who understand nothing whatever of the 
. methods of tactics, in too many instances, where the interests of 
the country are involved, subordinate these to those of the man 
who.is before them, and 
be ignorant of the simplest|elements of the experience of war. Of 
course this is not a universal charge, but it is one that is too 
commonly applicable. It is impossible not to recognise the fact that 
the lessons which some one among the Boers has learnt from the past 
of war have been among the greatest elements in their success against 
us, and that the absence of the study of those lessons has been one of 
the things that has been most injurious to us in this campaign. 
Therefore it is well to reinforce the authority of the Commander-in- 
Chief and of those who ate anxious to make these examinations 





strict and real, by recalling the fact that in ihe very heat of these |. 


triumphant campaigns of Jackson’s he pressed upon the Confederate 


Government his. conviction. that no one should be promoted in his | 


army who had not been subjected to as rigid an examination as it was 
. possible to give by a carefully selected board of officers for his 
competence in command. ` | 

The next operation in which Jackson was engaged more completely 
perhaps shows the importance which he attached to the concealment 
of his rr than almost;any other. I give, therefore, textually 
the report; about some of the methods that he adopted from Colonel 
Henderson’s life of Stonewall Jackson (p. 485) :— | | 


‘one, and the most rigorous precautions were taken to conceal it. 
Jackson's letters from Richmond, in accordance with his own instruc- 
tions, bore no more expli¢it address than ‘ Somewhere.’ 

“ A long line of cavalry, occupying every road, covered the front, 
and prevented any one, soldier or civilian, preceding them toward 
Richmond. Far out to either flank rode patrols of horsemen, and a 


“The ultimate object ^ the movement was therefore revealed to no 


strong rear-guard swept before it camp followers and stragglers. At 


might, every road whiéh approached the bivouacs was strongly 


picketed, and the troops were prevented. from communicating with the 


‘country people. The men were forbidden to ask the names of the 


‘villages through which they passed; and it was ordered that to all. 
! questions they should just make the one answer, ‘I don’t know.’ This- 


, was just as much licenseias the men wanted, says an eye-witness, and 


pass men whom they well know to 
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they forthwith knew nothingeof the past, present, or future. An 
amusing incident, it is said, grew out of this order. One of General 
Hood's Texans left the ranks on the march, and was climbing a fence 
to go to a cherry tree near at hand, when Jacksen rode by and saw 
him. ‘Where are you going?’ said the General. ‘I don't know; 
replied the soldier. ‘To what command do you belong?’ ‘I don't 
know. ‘Well, what State are you from?’ ‘I don't know. ‘ What is 
the meaning of allethis?' asked Jackson of another, ' Well, was the 
reply, ‘Old Stonewall and General Hood gave orders yesterday that 
we were not to know anything until after the next fight” Jackson 
laughed and rode on. 
“The men themselves, intelligent as they were, were unable to 
penetrate their General’s design. When they reached Charlottesville 
it was reported in the ranks that the next march would be northwards 
to check a movement of Banks across the Blue Ridge. At Gordons- 
ville it was supposed that they would move on $o Washington. ʻI 
recollect,’ says one of the Valley soldiers, ‘that the Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church there, with whom Jackson spent the night, told me 
as a profound secret, not to be breathed to mortal man, that we would 
move at daybreak on Culpepper Court House to intercept a column 
of the enemy coming across the mountains. He said there could be no 
mistake about this, for he had had it from General Jackson himéelf. 
We did move at daybreak ; but instead of moving on Culpepper Court 
. House we marched in the opposite direction. At Hanover Junction 
we expected to head towards Fredericksburg to meet McDowell, and 
the whole movement was so secretly conducted that the troops were 
uncertain of their destination until the evening of June 26, when they 
heard A. P. Hill's guns at Mechanicsville, and made the woods vibrate 
with their shouts of anticipated victory. 


As a result of these elaborate precautions he left the Federal 
army in the Shenandoah Valley and in the whole of the region 
in which he had been opposing them quite unaware of his 
departure, even when. he had reached the neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond and was co-operating with Lee in what ended in the defeat 
of the Federal army and its re-embarkation after the abandonment 
of the campaign against Richmond. Thence, as soon as the object 
was attained, Jackson was once more rapidly transferred to his 
beloved valley, to keep in check the Federal troops which had at 
length moved to follow. him up. In consequence of one of those 
curious incidents which often happen in war, the interception of.a 
despatch which conveyed to the Federal commander a full idea of 
the dangers that were threatening him, Pope escaped from almost 
certain destruction just at the moment when Lee himself had joined 
Jackson and was about to fall upon the Federal army with all his 
forees. Pope secured his escape in time by falling behind the 
Rappahannoc. | 

Then followed one of the most brilliant of all Jackson's 
strokes. Passing completely around the Federal army whilst 
it ‘was occupied by Lee in front, he, by a two days’ forced 
march, struck upon the depót on which they entirely depended for 
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UM and not only destrby ed afl the resources on which their 
movements depended, but drew them back in hot haste to endeavour 
to crush his little army, which in the meantime escaped from their 
view until Jackson was ready to strike in upon their rear again. 
By the time that the Teder al army, much scattered as it was, could 
be got together, the whole of ‘Lee’ s army had followed Jackson’s, and 
what is generally known as the Second Manassas battle involved 
Pope's recall under the walls of Washington at a time when the 
whole of McCfellan’s army was moving up to its support. I do not 
think it would serve any useful purpose to follow these. campaigns 
further. My object is to suggest that the methods by which these 
results were obtained are worthy of study, that those methods have 
in many respects at least been, according to the observation of 1 many 
besides myself, applied with just such adaptation as the changed 
conditions required, most. skilfully by the Boers in the present 
camppign. . That is to say, not that the ignorant Boer in the 
provihces has the slightest, conception of them any more than 
Jackson’s rank and file had, but that the generals in command, or 
some of them, with material very inferior to Jackson's for the 
practical movements of a: campaign, have realised their. true 
applieation to their par ticular case, and have, as far as they knew. 
how, applied Jackson's principles to our present campaign. More- 
over, what I want -to insist on is that it has been by the actual 
experience, or study, or both, of Jackson's methods in their detail, 
. and realised as they occurred, and not by the mere learning of 
| certain maxims, that such results have been secured. There is no 
royal road to the art of way any more than there is to any other 

| To take up a text book and get up a few phrases of Jackson's- 
ri not teach Jackson's méthods. Nevertheless, it may be useful. 
to qupte his own view of tliejprinciples on which he acted. For him 
who understands how to apply them in their practical detail they 
may be at; least useful. — is how he himself summarised his 
I ng e of the art of ui — 


ee M ORiways mystify, mislpad, and surprise the enemy if — and 
vhen you strike and overqome him, never give up the pursuit as long 
8s your men have strength to follow ; for an army routed, if hotly 
pursued, becomes panic-stricken, and can then be destroyed by: half 
their number. The other rule is, never fight against heavy odds if by 
any possible manceuvring you can hurl your own force.on.only a part, 
and that the weakest part, of your enemy and crush it. Such tactics 
vill win every time, and a small army may thus destroy a large one in 
detail, and repeated victory will make it invincible. 


5 | “To move swiftly, strike vigorously, and secure all the fruits of 
victory is the secret of successful war. In his marches he resolutely 
€arried: out Sovorofi’s maxim, that ‘ The head does not wait for the 
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There are very sharp contrasts, of course, between the. nature of 
campaigns in which, especially in those instances which I have. 
. recorded, Jackson was engaged in a series of attacks, and a campaign. 
like that which the Boers have carried on against us, in which, 
whilst they have been the invading army, they have habitually 
induced us to attack them. But, in the first place, it must be- 
remembered that thee difference in the two cases is due to the 
application of the same idea, having regard to the characteristic 
differences between the materials with which the respeetive Generals 
had to deal. Moreover, even Jackson himself in some of his most 
successful operations gained his victories because he made it 
impossible for his enemy to advance without attacking him. In 
fact, as he said himself, “ the Yankees sometimes prevent us Írom 
turning them out of a position, but they never succeed in turning 
my men out of any.” Most striking, however, is the mode in which 
the Boers throughout have succeeded in doing that which was 
Jackson’s aim always—that is to say, they have obliged us to conform 
to their tactics instead of our obliging them to conform to ours. 
Further, just as Jackson gained his objects most usually and most 
effectually by playing upon the political susceptibilities of 
Washington, so the Boers having, on the other hand, to prevent 
us from playing upon the susceptibilities of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, have drawn off our forces from the very point of danger 
. which was most serious for them. Yet, again, the mode in which 
throughout they have succeeded in keeping their own secrets and 
discovering ours is exactly analogous to the point in which J ackson 
was most careful and most successful. Yet further, in the detail of 
the actions, Jackson's habitual practice, learnt, as I think, from very 
elose observation of the methods of the Duke of Wellington rather 
than those of Napoleon, who was in most things his great master, 
was habitually to reserve his fire and to make it tell with a sudden 
surprise. That has been the practice of the Boers throughout the 
whole of this campaign, despite their faculty for shooting at long 
ranges. It is exceedingly likely, though we have not had sufficient 
evidence to be able to judge of that fact, that those who have 
directed the tactics of the Boers are well aware that the number of 
their men who can be trusted to fire at long ranges is relatively not 
much greater than would be the case with us. But wherever they 
have attained their greatest successes, whether at Magersfontein or 
on the Tugela, it has been by the sudden delivery of fire from 
positions which they had carefully concealed. It is, perhaps, almost 
as hard for a soldier to convey the impression by which he judges 
of the hand of the master as it is for a painter to explain precisely 
why he knows that. he is in the presence of a Reynolds or a 
Gainsborough, but I can only say myself that the more closely I 
follow the directing hand that has guided the Boers, the more firmly 
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am I persuaded that there is among them some man who has been 


either—as it is reported that Joubert was—actually engaged in 
Jackson's campaigns or a most close student of Jackson's methods. 
Those methods, though they were carried to a rare perfection in 
Jackson's hands, are not in the main peculiar to him. They are in 
dne form or another the methods which have, been adopted by all 
great leaders in all ages. It is only because of the general circum- 
stances of his campaigns and ours, the fact that Jackson had to 
employ comparatively untrained soldiers and that he applied 
his methods under conditions which are analogous to those under 
which we are fighting in South Africa, where the people on both 
sides speak the same language and where our Generals are 
surrounded by spies and uncertain agents, that the study of his 
campaigns in particular is so interesting as suggesting the lessons 
to be drawn from our present campaign. 

To sum up, then, it seems to me an altogether false inference to 
draw from the present campaign that the one thing we have to do 
is to create a body of mounted infantry of some sort or other. 
Mounted infantry inferior to the Boers, as almost any mounted 
infantry that we can create in this country must be, are at a terrible 
disadvantage. Where we are able to obtain men of an analogous 
training to the Boers themselves, as no doubt we can do from some 
of our colonies and in very limited numbers in this country itself, 
there is no doubt that it is well to secure their services. We have 
other means of making our armies as mobile as possible. We have 
other means for bringing on the decision of the contest in places 
which are suitable for us and not suitable for the Boers, and our 
business is to apply those means. So far from thinking that the 
mere putting of a man on a horse and giving him a rifle is likely to 
be an effective means of meeting the Boers, even though we 


multiplied such men by tens of thousands, I believe that nothing. 


could be more fatal than to send out of this country a body of men 
who are neither good shots nor good riders and who have only one 
common characteristic with the Boers— that they are not trained 
for effectively acting together in fair maneuvring country. The 
zeal which has sent any number of young men into the ranks is 
worthy of all praise; but I would certainly urge any parents or 
friends of a young man who is not really an exceptional shot, and 
not really an exceptionally good rider, to do their best to prevent 
him from going to South Africa. It is now matter of common 
knowledge that it was Sir Redvers Buller himself who disapproved 


of the despatch of large numbers of mounted men and wished for 


men on foot from the Colonies. I have very little doubt that, not 


having seen more than certain parts of the colonies under conditions 

that were not likely to give him a very favourable impression of the 

type of man he would probably get, he scarcely realised what very 
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effective mounted infantry on th8 Boer principle we may be able to ' 
obtain from some parts of our colonial dominions: but one cannot 
“too earnestly protest against the notion that the mere fact of calling 
aman a mounted infantryman proves that he is going to be a great 
success in South Africa. The lessons of the war are lessons common 
to all campaigns, with certain special applications of course to the. 
» present instance, but ‘they are all of very simple character. They 
are that your blows should be directed at the point where they will 
tell most against your enemy, that your method should be adapted 
to bring out your strength and to tell against the enemy's weakness, 
and that you should not allow the enemy to gain these advantages 
over you. I do not feel any doubt that with greater or less 
_ sacrifices we shall in the long run break down the resistance of the 
Boers, but our tendency to erect a fetish out of some fancied 
advantage that the Boers have over us is characteristic of the 
mistakes which’ we are always apt to make from not looking below 
the surface of things. The nation suddenly wakes up to take an 
interest in military affairs which it has never taken before, and it 
rushes headlong to conclusions that are not in the least justified by ` 
facts. The danger of the hour is lest demagogues, appealing to 
mere popular excitement, should drown the voices of wisdom amongst 
us by their mere hysterical shrieking. In the matter of their 
armaments the Boers have the advantage that coming last into the 
' field they have naturally purchased the latest and most improved 
weapons that they could. As, however, no nation in Kurope has as 
yet settled upon the pattern of quick-firing gun which suits it, and 
it.is very certain that when the war is over none of our field or horse 
artillery majors will be ready to accept the particular pattern of 
gun of which the Boers are possessed in place- of their present 
weapons, there is little occasion for the loud cries which liave been 
raised on that mere question of armament. Tt is not there, but in 
quite other matters, that the Boers have had the advantage over us. 
I do not now discuss the fact that the 7,000. miles of sea which | 
intervene between us and South Africa made it inevitable, unless 
we were to attack very early in the summer, when there was 
no grass for their cattle, that we should at first suffer the incon- 
venience of their being superior in numbers to us on the spot. That 
was, of course, involved in the condition of things. In assuming 
that we liave lessons to learn from them it is well to remember that 
we have fought under the disadvantage which was imposed upon us 
by these physical conditions which it was impossible to avoid. 
Personally I am afraid lest the anxieties of the present hour should 
be only toe soon forgotten, and lest, as soon as the war is over and 
. when it has been brought to the triumphant conclusion which I fully 
- anticipate—not immediately, but after much struggle and much 
difficulty—-the nation’ will relapse into its old condition of thinking 
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Therefore, if the excitement could be only directed inte a reasonable 
channel, I think its development would be immensely advantageous. 
The danger of all such high-strung writing and talk as is now 
prevalent in certain quarters is that it tends to produce the reaction 


of lassitude. The sound sober sense of the British public in general : 


will in due time sweep away all the conclusions of this mere wild 
shrieking. Let us endeavour while we may to get the sober part of 
the public to realise what the practical conclusions for the future as 
to the necessities of our jarmy really are. First among those 
undoubtedly is that our army must be adapted to the conditions of 
Britain and not to the conditions of Switzerland, which are as 







markedly distinct as those: of two different countries can be. The 


defence and the power of an island State and of a great Empire in all 


parts of the world are so unlike the defence and the power of a little ! 
mountain-surrounded neutralised Congress of Cantons, that it is | 
hard to understand how the mere attempt to suggest analogy | 


between them does not set everybody a-laughing. That we require 


` & very considerable increase of our artillery and probably such 


d 


increase of our cavalry as we can make thoroughly effective there 
ean be no doubt. That has been known for many years, and has 
been pressed by all soldiers upon successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. That we have not got it now has been simply a question 
of successive Budgets, not pf one particular year. We require before. 
all things that the real needs of the Empire shall be soberly 
considered and strictly maintained during the long years of peaee, 


| 
: 
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and that we shall not be;forced to lavish hundreds of pounds for | 
evéry shilling that we have saved by petty economies during the | 
years when the country was not interested in the question. These | 
. seém to me to be the lessons of the war: all others are entirely | 


secondary. | 
l | MILES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES MARTINEAU, 


THE SAGE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VERY age has its ideal of Saints, Heroes and Sages. Ours 
. has seen the beginning and the close of a grand life which 
seems to have realized almost perfectly our modern concep- 
lion of à Wise Man; a man who, “unhasting, unresting," pursued 
Truth with unreserved fidelity and humility from early youth to 
the extremest verge of mortal years. I remember my good friend 
William Henry Channing speaking to me with a sort of wondering 
reverence of this characteristic of Dr. Martineau. “Think, Miss - 
Cobbe,” he said, his voice breaking from emotion, “think of what 
it is for a man nearly seventy to be growing still, gaining fresh 
truths and following them, ever ready to adopt what approves itself 
to him, and never unwilling or ashamed to change! That is a truly 
living mind. Most of our minds are set in a mould after youth. P 
And that great mind he spoke of went on growing for twenty years 
afterwards. 
Dr. Martineau’s erudition was (as his books prove) marvellously 
. deep and varied; but it never over-weighted him, as learning is 
apt to swamp original thinking in less capacious intellects; and it 
was always subordinate to his wisdom, whieh was built on it. rather 
ihan of it; even as the Olympium at Athens rose on its wide and 
high-raised peribolus. He was never (so far as we, beneath him, 
could judge) carried away by the current of any other man’s mind; 
_ but his knowledge of what others had thought on the subjects of his 
studies swelled the volume and power of his own conclusions. 
. When we add to this learned wisdom in intellectual matters the 
remembrance of the calm, steadfast, loftily-devoted life, of which 
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to speak as “ blameless” is to give it only the grudging praise which 


an enemy could not refuse, we have summed up, so it seems to me, 
very nearly the ideal characteristics of a Sage of these later days; a 
great Teacher and example of “ righteous living without asceticism,” 
and of piety without a shade of superstition. 

My knowledge of Dr. Martineau’s writings began long before I 
knew him personally, in the days, about 1844, when I had recently, 
with infinite pain, struggled out of the fetters of orthodoxy and was 
building up, as best I could, a faith by which I could live thence- 
forward. His Rationale of Religious Enquiry was useful to me, 
but his Endeavours were much more so. One of them, The Strength 
of the Lonely, came home to me very closely, for I was living in 
complete spiritual solitude, and was anxiously seeking that strength 
(of which he speaks so eloquently) which comes when the last 
human sympathy fails us. Another passage in the hook conveyed, 
by eurious coincidence, almost a mysterious sense of the writer's 
comprehension of such phases of life as mine. Speaking of certain 
autumn impressions, he said that under them we did not care to 
frequent crowded and brilliant churches, but rather " to kneel down 
on the rotting.leaves and pray." I had brought the book with me 
into a little deserted hut in one of our woods, to which I often 
resorted at twilight, and there had been doing just as he said. 
Some years later, after I had published my sy on Intuitive 
Morals, I entered into a correspondence (which lasted nearly 50 
vears) with F. W. Newman, and from him I heard a good deal of 
Mr. Martineau. I remember once his referring to him (in contrast 
with some other of his friends) as “ tender Martineau "; an epithet 
most just, as I came afterwards io know, but not one, perhaps, 
‘generally recognised as specially befitting him. 

I was not then, nor ever, a Unitarian, but simply a Theist, and 
Martineau's Unitarianism half a century ago was not identical with 
my faith; but when my friend Miss Lloyd and I planned to share 
a house in London (about 1864) one of our first and greatest 
interests was to become regular attendants at Mr. Martineau's 
services in Little Portland Street Chapel. It was a long way from 
our home in South Kensington, and we had no carriage; yet I do 
. not think we ever missed —rain or shine---a Sunday morning service 
when we were in London; nor a week-day evening lecture (several 
series of which lectures were delivered in the winter); nor the 
Ethical Lectures, to which we were kindly admitted among thé 
students in Manchester College. We had seats in the gallery of 
"Portland Street Chapel very nearly opposite the pulpit, and thus 
had every advantage for hearing the.noble sermons which made up 
the richest part of our happy lives. I have given some account of 
them in my Autobiography, and in an article which has recently 


s 





Appeared — ; and I Pus be permite 4 here to quote — 
ihe former a few sentences :— . 


“ They -were very varied sermons which Dr. Martineau. reached! 


. The general effect, I used to think, was not that of receiving lessons 
from a teacher, but of being invited to accompany a guide on a 
mountain walk. . From the upper regions of thought where he led us, 
we were able-—nays compelled—to look down on.our daily cares and 
duties from a loftier point of view; and thence to return to them with 

. fresh. feelings and resolutions. Sometimes these ascents were ver y 


steep and difficult; and I once ventured to tell him that the richness - 


of his metaphors and similes, beautiful and original as they always 
were, made it harder to climb after him; and that we sometimes 


wanted him to hold out to us a Shepherd’s Crook, rather than a. 


: jewelled Crozier. But the exercise, if laborious, was to the last degree 
mentally healthful, and morally strengthening. There was a great 
variety also in these wonderful sermons. To hear one of them only, 
a listener would come away deeming the preacher par eminence a 

. prcfound and most discriminating Critic. To hear another, he would 

. consider him a Philosopher, occupied entirely with the vastest problems 

of Science and Theology. Again, another would leave the 

| impression of a Poet, as great in his prose as the author of Zn 
` Memoriam in verse. And, lastly, and above all, there was always the 
pious Man, filled with devout feeling, who, by his very presence and 
voice, communicated reverence, and the sense > of the nearness of an 
all-seeing God." 

Martineau’s Sermons were truly his “ Word, " a part of himself, 
sprays from the fountain of his own soul and mind. Never was 
there à man who was so much the same all through; whether in 
ihe pulpit; or out of it. But of this character of perfect consistency, 
which did more than anything.to make his sermons impressive to 
me, I have spoken elsewhere. I ardently hope that some volumes 


reproducing these Sermons may yet be published. I possess several 


MS. books full of notes from them. 

: In an otherwise fair Obituary, which appeared in the Times after 
Dr. Martineau’s death, the writer thought fit to make (as it seemed 
to me) inappropriate and invidious comparisons between him and 
Theodore. Parker, and to speak of the discourses of the latter 
contemptuously as “common-places.” Probably this journalist was 
not born, or was in his baby clothes, when Parker died; but I, who 
was then a woman of 35, can testify that what Parker preached was, 
1n those days, anything but a “common-place.” His was, in fact, 


almost the only voice in America or Europe which had given 


utterance to the truths which are now (partly owing to him) 
“common” enough. If Parker did not possess Martineau's pro- 
found learning or refined criticism or deep metaphysics, he yet did 
his share of the work of the emancipation of Religion well and 

bravely. Albert Reville, in his bookt on. tuns says, “ Cet RO fût un 


* In the Inquirer. 
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* Prophète” : and he was thaly one in the sense in which Dean : 
Stanley has taught us to use the word, meaning a man who hears «| 
the voice of God in his heart and conscience, and fearlessly gives it — 
out to the world. “Of what avail your sacrifices, your sacraments, | 
your creeds? Do justice and love God; for He is supremely love- | 
able!” That was Parker's message, and with whatever imper- | 
fections he gave it forth he did so faithfully, and died in the prime | 
of life worn out with his labours. Martineau no more assumed the | 
tone of a Prophet than of a Priest; not even that of a didactic | 
Teacher; but only, as said above, of a Guide. He seemed always | 
to say to us: “Come with mie and I will show you what I have seen | 
from the mountain tops." The worst of his sermons was, that when 
once trained by practice (and it needed a great deal) to follow them 
throughout, without ire dn or flagging attention, one was for 
ever incappeitated from taking much interest in other pulpit 
. addresses; ‘however good and wise they might be they seemed 
- banal, I once listened to Mr. Gladstone giving a long and careful 
criticism of at least twen v, more or less celebrated, Church 
preachers. . The first was (he said) closely logical; the second 
learned; another eloquent ; pnd so on. At last my patience failed,  . 
and I said, “ But, Mr. Gladstone, you have never said a word of the . - 
preacher who unites all these gifts, my friend and teacher James . 
Martineau.” Mr. Gladstone paused, gave one of his eagle-like 
elignements des yeux, and said, carefully and deliberately, * There is 
no doubt that Dr. Martincau is the greatest of living thinkers." 
A A clever and interesting letter in the Daily News, which appeared 
-just after Dr. Martineau's death, draws some fair comparisons 
E ‘between him and Mr. Gladstone—the latter of whom, the writer 
says, "orated" while Dr. Martineau “dbnversed.” I may add 
another impression of my own, which is, that while Mr. Gladstone 
. interested his audience immensely by his endless flow of animated 
remarks and brilliant historical criticisms, he failed altogether to 
- convey to them the sense of greatness. Everyone left his society | 
- pleased, amused, perhaps delighted. But I cannot imagine anybody | 
quitting it impressed with reverence. There was indeed a levity — : 
‘sometimes observable about him which was very antagonistic to 
reverence. Dr. Martineau himself told me how disappointed he was 
when, meeting him after his great return to power, he said to him, 
* What an opportunity you have for the great work before you— | 
the consolidation of the Empire!" Mr. Gladstone shrugged his | 
shoulders and said “Oh, I don’t know about that. The clerks in the | 
' Colonial Office have got too much to do already.” | 
At last the sermons in Portland Street Chapel came suddenly to | 
an abrupt conclusion. We had heard vague reports that Dr. — 
Martineau was out of health, and on one occasion, I believe, he had 
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fainted on leaving the pulpit; but nothing had transpired to create 
. any serious anxiety, when, all at once, we were told that he had - 
been ordered by his medical adviser to give up preaching altogether. 
I know nót who that medical adviser may have been, but on him 
Hes the heavy responsibility for a most disastrous waste of moral 
and spiritual powers Had he, instead of his peremptory and 
presumptuous mandate, cautioned his patient gravely (as was, no 
doubt, necéssary) and insisted on an immediate rest and change 
of scene for six months or a year, all lost ground might have been 
recovered, and Dr. Martineau might have returned to his pulpit to 
speak to us for twenty years afterwards. Who may estimate what 
good he would certainly have achieved in those last twenty years, 
when the early. prejudices against him had passed away and been 
replaced by universal respect, and when his splendid intellect was 
capable of writing A Study of Religion, and Types of Ethical 
Theory, and The Scat of Authority. Every soul of his congregation, 
and of hundreds more who as time went on would have joined it, 
was wronged and injured—nay, the whole theological position, not 
only of Unitarianism, but of all religious and inquiring minds in 
England, was left on a lower level permanently than might certainly 
have been attained with the strong help of Martineau’s living voice 
from the pulpit. For himself I know that the sentence of his 
medical oracle was almost like one of death ; I met him shortly after- 
wards and walked a little wav beside him, murmuring a few words 
of grief that I should no longer listen to his preaching. His head 
drooped; and he replied with infinite sadness in a low voice: 
* Jt has been my life.” : 

It was my friend's privilege and mine during the years when we 
lived in London and at’ Byfleet to receive Dr. Martineau pretty 
frequently as a guest at our house, and on these occasions he showed 
hithself a delightful member of society, somewhat grave perhaps, as 
became him, but never rigid. I recollect his coming once to meet 
Keshub Chunder Sen, in whose work he took thenceforth à deep 
interest; and another time to make acquaintance with the ill-fated 
young Amberleys, when we all went out in the fine summer evening 
and sat in a little (very suburban) cedar summer-house in. our 
garden, which I used to call “Lebanon.” There we held an 
intensely earnest discussion on Materialism in general; and on Mr. 
Bain’s philosophy in particular; Dr. Martineau exhibited very 
accurate knowledge of the latest theories of physiologists about the 
relations of Brain and Mind; and the Amberleys (at whose parties 
I had seen Bain, and who were rather bitten with his ideas) were 
profoundly interested. From thenceforth we often talked of Te 
Bain, and of Martineau as The Antidote. On this subject I will 
quote a letter I received from him about that time: — 


ce 
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` “We must never despair of thé world; the Divine and the Human 
natures are sure to find each other in the long run. But, I must say, 
it is hard to look with equanimity on the succumbing of one fine 
mind after another to this desolate Positivism. Comte, however, is 
really great in many ways, and may touch not a few springs of true 
nobleness. But Bain, whatever Mill may say, is throughout con- 
tracted and contracting ; and if the younger generation trained by him 
ever come to rule their age, it is not a happ? prospect for the world. 
The enthusiasm which his philosophy sometimes calls for is a curious 
sign of morbid excitement, and can be explained only on the prin- 
ciple that the hottest fever loves the coldest draught.’ . | 

May 20th, 1867. 


And here is another passage touching on the same theme: — 


M. Pécaut's letter interests me much, perhaps a little sadly ; testify- 
ing as it does to the oppression of even such a mind by the supposed 
conflict between Science and Religion. So long as the language and 
conceptions of practical piety are acquiesced in as concessions to 
infirmity, and apologised for as indispensable illusions of the religious 
sense, no real power, no hope, no deliverance, can go forth from the 
teaching of Divine things. Here lies the weakness of the liberal move- 
ment; a fatal speck of disease which, unless cleansed out, must en- 
feeble its life and shorten its term. June 17th, 1868. 


Dr. Martineau was in one respect the opposite of Cardinal 
Newman, of whom his brother told me that he never put his finger _ 
to help any practical cause of beneficence unconnected with ` 
ecclesiastical interests. Martineau, on the contrary, was always | 
ready to lend his support to any such cause which met his approval. 
At the time (1874-5) when I began the sad work against. Vivisection, 
and was collecting signatures of weight for my Memorial to the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I received 
from him a note as follows: — i 

k “Jan. 5th, 1875. 

. “I should have been very sorry not to join in the protest against. this 
. hideous offence. The simultaneous loss from the morals of our advanced 
sc.entific men of all reverent sentiment towards beings above them 
as towards beings below, is a curious and instructive phenomenon 


highly significant of the process which their natures are undergoing at 
both ends.” 


. He remained thenceforth a cordial supporter of the movement, 
and on one occasion spoke for us when the Annual Meeting of the 
Victoria Street Society was held at the house of the President, 
Lord Shaftesbury, in Grosvenor Square. The rooms were well 
filled, and after speeches from the President, Cardinal Manning, Dr. 
Berdoe, and others, Lord Shaftesbury asked me (as honorary secre- 
tary) whether there was anyone else present whom I wished to ba 
invited to speak. I had observed Dr. Martineau from the first 
seated near the door; and of course was longing for a speech from 
him. But it was twenty years ago, and the relative positions of 
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such representatives of orthodoxy `as Lord Shaftesbury and the 
Cardinal on one side, and a Heresiarch like Dr. Martineau on the 
other, were not so pleasantly defined: as they now would be. It 
was therefore with a full sense of the singularity of the situation 
that I answered “Yes. I wish very much that you would invite my 
friend James Martingau.” Without a moment’s hesitation Lord 
Shaftesbury rose and made the request very cordially, and Dr. 
Martineau responded at once with a few strong words in support of 
Mr. Reid’s Bill for the Total Prohibition of Vivisection. Many 
years later, when I was rather savagely attacked in the newspapers 
. for certain omissions by one of my assistants, for whose accuracy I 
had foolishly made myself responsible, he wrote to assure me of his 
sympathy : — 
“Deo 15th, 1892. 

* We have been deeply afflicted by the abominable treatment which 
you have received at the hands of the Doctors, who have certainly given 
abundant evidence of their skill in “ vivisection.” It was unfortunate 
that, through a culpab'e negligence of your coadjutor, a case was given to 
your opponents. But when the involuntary omission was acknowledged 
with frank apology, and cvery possible reparation provided for, nothing 
could be more atrocious than the brutal repetition of charges known to 
be false, and meant only to be injurious. But depend upon it, dear 
friend, in the long run (and not a very long one, either), they will hurt 
neither you nor your cause, but only the actors of them. The tone of 
the Spectator on the matter I find everywhere approved, and that, I 
feel sure, will accord with the general verdict, when the storm of party 
conflict has subsided.” 

Among Dr. Martineau’s pre-eminent gifts was his tender 
sympathy with suffering, mental or corporeal. No man knew so well 
as he how to touch sorrow without bruising it; and how to hit up 
the prostfate mourner with strong but caressing hand. I have 
received permission to use several letters of consolation which he 
wrote to his friends, and it seems to me that none so beautiful have 
ever come in my way from any other pen. The first is addressed to 
a lady whose identity some readers may guess, perhaps, from the 
. letter itself. It is almost too saered for publication; and yet, as I 
feel it may bring a message of comfort to many other -souls 
beside the one to which it was addressed, I will not hold it 
back : — 7 | 

“10, Gordon Square. : 
.'* November 7, 1868. 

“Dear Mrs. S.—It is natural that those who suffer in your 
suffering should fly, in the eagerness of love, to even the faintest 
and least hopeful promise of inward or outward relief; and so I am 
encouraged by your husband to give way to my own profound 
sympathy in a few words; though I know I can say nothing on the 
deeper relations of your grievous trials which has not grown familiar 
to you in the long watches of thought, and perhaps, with the special 
insight of the suffering mind, been found empty and unreal Yet, 
‘on the other hand, the intence experiences of life, if the; bring 
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flashes of clear truth, are ‘liable also to shut us in amid clouds that ' 
hide or distort the real ptoportions of things, and imprison us ‘in a 
world of their own ; so that we lose our proper stay unless m poignant 
moments we can rest on the faith of happier and calmer hours. It 
is from, the mutual conference of those who are withdrawn to suffer, 
and thase who are left out! to act, that the pure wisdom and complete 
.. interprétation of life must! come. Even then, when you to whom the 
anguish falls, and we on whom it is reflected, have told and compared 
jur best thoughts, it all resolves itself, does it not? into simple trust — 
and love: ‘Though He slay me, yet I will trust in Him’ At least. 
when I ask myself ‘why this crushing inroad upon the sweetest, 
purest, most satisfying form of human life?’ I am lost in the darkness, 
and dare not pretend to bee my way. But the less I can reach the | 
Divine point of view, the more quietly do I subside upon the human,» 
and in spite of appearances or in impenetrable gloom, give my hand, | 
like a child in the night, to be led by the All-seeing Father hither 
or thither as He will. is is not the blindness of mere unthinking | 
faith; rather is it the large willingness to sink the personal point of | 
vision-—even at its fiercest intensity—in judging of the Infinite within | 
whose compass I lie, and bf whose goodness, nct my privation, but the | 
plenitude of the whole, i$ the true measure. Were we able to see 
f 





the purpose of our sorrqws, as we do that of some surgical treat- 
ment, the state of mind |with which we meet them would surely be. 
unspeakably lowered; prudent and rational endurance for the sake 
of ulterior advantage would take the place of that confiding piety and 
. utter self-surrender which, the more it bleeds, the more gives out the 
hues of every tender and great affection. Alas! dear friend, that 
the lot of sacrifice should have fallen to you! But what should we 
be without the biographies of noble suffering? Is there anything so 
purifying in its search of us—that sinks the self so low and lifts the 
soul so high—as the sight of pain and grief divinely borne? I 
declare to you the instances I have scen or known of such lives, 
‘including yours, haunt pe as a perpetual presence, and mingle ténder | 
jand sacred undertones with the superficial voices of daily duty and | 
. of natural joy. That the chords which give forth such music for | 
—— should thrill! with anguish in the striking is indeed a 
_pathetic necessity; but the very pity of it, burning down into the 
heart of us, comes in contact with all the love and reverence we have, 
and kindles them into ah enveloping passion. The really perplexing | 
.cases are those in which |suffering seems to spread in circles of moral | 
_ deterioration in the mings of patient and of observers; not those in | 
which it deepens, refinds, and strengthens, and like the ligitning, 
while it blasts a single free, quickens the whole forest into green. I 
.cannot but have faith that your children, however sadly bereft of 
| your personal care, will! be educated by your image. and memory to 
a form of stature of character which no days of happy care could give. 
But this is a thought which comes too near to finding reasons, and 
. I dare not pretend to them ; but rest simply here: that if, only we 
. ean give ourselves up č} trust, and the more we are stricken by the ' 
, hand, fly the more closely for refuge to the heart of the allloving 
God, there is no pain or terror which will not work itself clear out 
. of the cloud into higher! glory. | 
. “Ido not forget how often the problem of suffering is solved by 
saying that we have to bear it as the penalty of sin ; but ho personal 
appropriation of this thought can reasonably be made by innocent — 
4 and dutiful lives, though doubtless, in an indirect and circuitous way, - 
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it ‘hits a truth. Certainly, the physical constitution of us ali carries 
_ in it the entail of a long past, and is, as it were, the vital record of 
." moral order or disorder, both in earlier generations and in ourselves. 
Had all been invariably right there, many a transmitted weakness 
= would have been spared, and from faultless antecedents would have 
come to us a more painless life. And when we rise to a perfect 
administration of our’ human trust, its natural functions, we must 
believe, will gain eomparative immunity from their present terrible 
liabilities. So far, it must be owricd, we suffer as members of, a 
moral organisation cf a united family where the sin and even the 
mistake of each becomes the sorrow of all But, except when we 
smart from the effects of our own personal transgression, this truth 
seems empty of any immediate lesson, either of comfort or of self- 
reproach, to our hours cf pain. What can we do with the sins of 
our fathers or with our own that are left behind except take care 
not to repeat them? and this is a lesson rather for action than for 
endurance. It only compels me to feel —what is no doubt wholesome 
when I am calm enough to think of it—that I am not all my own, 
-but am woven into a social structure where, in every fibre of my 
being, I must give and take of the life that passes through the 
whole. 
“Seven years, dear friend, if I mistake not, you have been laid low ; 
and passing through what none can tell. ^ Even. to our outside 
reckoning it is a large segment from our little round of time; and 
from the interior, the hours of suffering seem endless, a weary and - 
waste cternity. Well, the more they use up of this life, the more -do 
they bespeak another, and by breaking off our promise so near its 
beginning, reserve the more for its heavenly end. You know how | 
little you have exhausted the capacities of your nature; at what a 
stage of growing thirst, in thought, affection, aspiration, you have been 
brought. to pause; and now time alone and scope, perhaps denied you 
here, are needed to fulness of spiritual power and to the attainment 
` of those supreme ends which would never be ideally given us except 
. as incitements to their realisation. Rightly to appreciate the measure 
` of our spiritual nature is to discern at once the rospective attitude of . 
life, and see in it but the first act of a larger drama. What its ulterior 
scenes may have in store for us, it were presumptuous to surmise, 
beyond simply this: that the broken thread of our personal existence 
will be taken up, and the continuity of faculty and discipline 
resumed. Here we have been called, by secret insight and irrepres- 
sible aspiration, to resist external tyrannies, to work out our best 
thought, to make, in our small measure, a divine poem of our life. 
But ere we have gone far, with only a few stanzas which we meant 
to revise and sweeten, ‘the moulding hand is struck down, and tha 
fragment stops in the middle of a line. When we wake to it again 
with brighter thought, it must surely be to weave it on whence it 
was left off; to carry out its pervading idea with the same intellec- 
tual materials, and the same lights and shadows cf love; and to give 
` it movement amid the same personal relations which supply its action 
and make music of its rhythm here. ^ In short, a soul that is the 
‘same must have a life that is the same, and' over no thought that 
is true, no affection that is pure, no piety that is trustful, can Death 
` have any power. Though we know no more, here let us rest. 
“Often, as even the unsuffering find, the love of God is hid, passes 
behind thé cloud; and leaves us with a cold shudder. of alarm, as if 
it were not there. But the Diviné realities do not depend on our. 
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apprehension of them; the eclipse of our vision makes no difference 
to their shining except to us. The Infinite Love abides behind .and 
waits till we return to it, and the intercepting veil falls away. At. 
times, I think, when the mists of fear and distrust gather round the 
heart, it is even better to forget Him, till He finds us again, and 
say, I will possess my soul in patience, than to accuse either Him or 
one's self of deserting a relation which is suspended, it may be only 
to be more closely bound. I can say no moje, and this is nothing. 
Faint on, dear friend ; if the cross is heavy, it is not far to Calvary ; 
and then the sacrifice is soon complete.—Ever with true sympathy, 
yours, “James MARTINEAU." 


The noble woman to whom these words were addressed suffered on 
heroically for many years longer, till, after her beloved husband 
and her favourite son were both dead, her own time of-release came 
at last. A few days before she died I was allowed to see her, and as 
we embraced at parting she whispered in her utter feebleness: "I 
sent for you to tell you that I am more sure than ever that God is 
Good.” After all was ended for her of pain and sorrow, Dr. Martineau 
wrote to her eldest daughter, who had been detained in great distress 
from her mother’s side by her own illness : — 


“Relief comes in the forth of a new sorrow; or, shall I say, a 
solemn and pathetic parting that must not be a sorrow!—in which I 
am so large a sharer that 1 cannot but say something of what is in 
my heart. A shrinking of natural reverence oppresses me, in living 
intercourse, with a reserve which it is the privilege of death to remove : 

* . and now that we are severed by the interval of worlds, I may say that 
your dear mother has for many years been one of the sanctities of life 
and thought to me. Whilst her outward lot half tempted one to look 
on this scene of things as simply cruel, her inward spirit so transfigured 
it as to demonstrate it divine. The latter years of personal and family 
affliction naturally leave the strongest impression upon the memory 
of her friends. But her younger days of unbroken vigour are still 
fresh in my remembrance; when, in common with her sisters, she 
was conspicuous for a rare combination of eager intellect, in constant 
prayer for light, and deep affections; aspiring to all that is good in 
devout humility; ready always simply to look up and trust. And 
though her term of allotted years seemed to be broken in two and half- 
disabled, yet, after all, she had time cnough for all the grand functions 
of a human soul,—to think, to act, to sufler,-and be purified by 
conquest in them all. We may well be thankful that the deliverance 
is come, and the welcome given into a more fitting and sacred society 
than ours. And if to any of her children should be assigned: some 
partial touch of an experience like hers, they know whither to turn 
for their supporting saint,—or rather, the Guardian Angel, ‘who 
always beholds the face of the Father in Heaven. ” 


Here also is a letter I am permitted to print, written by Dr. 
Martineau to Sir Charles Lyell on the death of his beloved wife. Sir 
Charles and she had been for many years devoled members of the 
Portland Street congregation; and when Miss Lloyd and I repaired 
(as was our wont) to their house in Harley Street after the morning. 
service every Sunday, Sir Charles’ admiration for the sermon was 


often‘ expressed with enthusiasme After his wife died, his interest 
in. all religious questions, and especially in that of a Future Life, 
became very prominent in all his’ conversation. | 
“ May Ist, 1873. 

* Ever since I heard on Monday night of the immeasurable loss 
which you have sustained, I have wavered between a reverential silence 
before so great a sorrow, and the impulse to say with how deep a 
sympathy it penetrates me. My thoughts, however, are really so 
haunted by this bereavement, that I cannot refrain from a few helpless 
but heartfelt words of grief and admiration. Without encroaching on 
the privilege of nearer friends to speak intimately of all the graces 
and wealth of character whose support has been taken from your side, 
I may perhaps confess the almost unique impression which Lady Lyell 
always left upon me of balanced strength, of sweetness, of affection :. 
so that her presence seemed to remove to an infinite distance all that 
is frivolous and unreal, harsh or selfish, and leave no room but for 
what is true and gracious. The blow by which the last years of your 
life are deprived of such companionship—the elder of the younger— 
is indeed a severe demand on the powers of patient endurance. and 
quiet trust. Yet it is in the nature of such a loss to leave behind a. - 
trail of light.for its own consolation. The store of delightful memories - 
—the continuance of elevated pursuits and benevolent ‘interests, 
endeared by long partnership and (may we not add!) the hope that a 
life-relation so fair, and needing only time to be yet fairer, has still a 
higher stage to run—will gradually trace some brighter lines upon the - 
darkness. It is impossible for an active and capacious mind, 
habituated like yours to seek truth at all hazards and over the widest 
range, to be brought face to face with the sad reality of death, without: 
attempting to penetrate its mystery. Even did it present only a solid 
and: inscrutable darkness and permit no outlook beyond, for my part 
I could never see why we should not accept with gratitude the years 
and blessings that are given, and part with them in peace. If, on 
the other hand, we may interpret human death, not barely by the 
rules of the lower natural history, but with proportionate allowance 

‘for the demands of a nature unspeakably higher in its capacities and 
aspirations, then surely neither intellect nor affection can rest in 
bereavement as final It holds us rather as a sorrow of suspense: and 
the curtain as it drops ceases to be quite opaque, and, at least in 

moments of happier sight, shows no uncertain vestiges of life and 
beauty beyond. 

“Whether in such thoughts, or in any other more congenial form, 
I do earnestly hope that you may find whatever can best soothe an 
irremediable sorrow, and sustain, by inward light and outward 
affection, the remaining years of a dignified and noble life. 

"I pray you to take no notice of this letter. I would not send it, 
if it imposed that burden on you. I write it in pure indulgence of 
an irrepressible feeling. | 

E * Believe me, dear Sir Charles, 
i CMM profound .and respectful sympathy, . 
" Yours very faithfully, 
“James MARTINEAU.” 


Passing from scenes of sorrow to those of or dinary life, Dr. 
 Martineau's delicate sympathy, his modesty, and the curious mixture 
(which was characteristic of him) of reticence and self-revelation, 
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were continually shown in his correspondence with his more intimate — | - 
acquaintances. I am the happy possessor of some thirty letters |: 
which from time to time he addressed to me. Here is an extract | 
from one :— | 





| : “Nov. 18, 1868. 2 
“You know by large experience that there can be no purer satis- : 
faction for one who struggles towards the light than to find that the 
direction in which he looks! sends gleams also to the corapanions of his 
search. You will not be purprised therefore that I am grateful for 
your words of sympathy, and strengthened by them. And, to own 
the truth, it is a strengthpning which, from some defect of faith or 
hopefulness, I am apt to need. A tendency to exceptive reverence for 
men of science, and indeed for every mind which is above me in any 


direction, often subdues T and, when I find myself unsustained in j 4 
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my inmost convictions, depresses and afflicts me: and though T ‘come — | 
to myself’ again, and indded never feel tempted to surrender what Y ||; * 
. seem to know to be true, whether I can justify it or not, yet the |. 
loneliness and separation from people I most admire are sometimes 
hard to bear.” 3 
The next letters from which I shall make extracts refer to the 
little collection of Prayers fdr Theists, entitled “ Alone to the Alone,” — 
which I was then compiling and for which I begged his help and 
advice. The prayer “ On Life with God” (p. 104) was his contribu- 
tion to the series. | 





i | “Oct. 31st, 1870. 

"It rejoices me much that you are undertaking this work. It will 
meet a.deep want which, as I believe, no one can so supply. If you can 
fancy my counsel of any use in it, I shall be only too happy to yield to | 
the illusion, and I will call on you next Thursday between 2.30 and | 
3 p.m. On the Tuesday evening I am obliged to hurry home to late | 
| 

| 





hours of work." 
E | | “9th March, 1871. 
- i ^I have read most ofi the Prayers, and I am sure that you will ^. 
ireceive deep and heartfeli thanks for the volume from a vast company 
‘of seeking souls. Through all the varieties of feeling represented in | .- 
it there is one pervading tone of love and trust which gives a unity to | 
the whole, and meets beforehand the complaint of coldness in the ^. 
Theists worship." | m 
I:shall only add to the above a few fragments showing his | 
occasional playful humour; his happy spirit as old age closed upon : 
him, and lastly, the affectionate kindness which he bestowed upon 
me to the end : — S | ij 
| | “ Jan. Ist, 1878. 
"In the Theatre of the Royal Institution, on Friday evening, I 
looked round to see if you were present, to hear Huxley's lecture on 
Harvey. But as you did not jump up to contradict him, I am 
persuaded you were not there. His claptrap about vivisection and the 
persecution of scientific men in the present age was about as much as 
, even my tranquillity could bear. I do not know whether any report | | 
‘has appeared ; if not expurgated, it would be worth your attention. - 
rr | : “ Ever faithfully yours, j| 
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: " “June 15th, 1880. 

“My Dear Miss ConBE,—Since I became a Highland farmer, I 
have learned what extremely erratic creatures sheep are apt to be! 
Only three days ago, my whole lot, finding a gate ‘open, took it into 
their heads to leave their pasture, and lead me a pretty chase after 
them, till, without even a dog’s help, I ran them down by the roadside, 
and persuaded them that they might as well stop where they were. 
Can you expect me to repeat the pursuit, where there is no hope of 
bringing the stray ones back, and a certainty that they will put me to 
shame with their delicious pasturage! 

“ Having, however, ceased to be a shepherd, here in the South, and 
become one of the flock, I should certainly be easily drawn to see how 
my companions fare, and put myself under their lead, on any common 
which they frequented, if I were not—for some cruel purpose of my 
master'ss——tethered by the leg, and frightfully barked at even within 
my permitted circle, so that at present I despair of all escape." 


“ April 19th, 1881. 
“ My Dear Miss ConBE,—Sorry as I am for your disappointment 
about the letting or sale of your house, I cannot help rejoicing that, 
if it was to happen, it has happened in my time, for I shall take a 
brighter view of the world, now that you are less out of reach. 
“T retain a certain amount of what may look like ‘ vigour,’ and can 
‘accomplish some remnants of work. But, partly from a little increase 
of deafness, curiously combined with a shrinking from noise, I am 
obliged to withdraw very much from the stir of society and the scenes 
of public life. But, for all that, I am grateful for old age, and in no 
degree slacken my keen interest in all human affairs. 
“But I look round for my comrades, and find that I am 
almost alone. 
“With our united warmest regards and best wishes, 
“I am, ever your affectionate friend, 
“ JAMES MARTINEAU.” 
James Martineau was the last survivor of the many great and 
good men with whom it was my joy and honour to be permitted to 
associate more or less nearly in the past five decades. Theodore 
Parker, Keshub Chunder Sen, Stanley, Jowett, Kingsley, Richard 
Hutton, John Stuart Mill, Mazzini, John Bright, Browning, 
Tennyson, Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell, Massimo D'Azeglio, Gibson, 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Lord Shaftesbury,—I have taken their 
warm hands in mine many times,—and now, so far as my old eyes 
can see, there are none left in the world as great, or good, or 
loveable as they were. Those who are young now may look, 
perhaps, to seeing others arise who may in their time grow to the 
measure of the great departed. Dut for me I cannot hope ever to 
see such men again, nor yet such women as Mrs. Somerville, and 
Mary Carpenter, and Fanny Kemble, and Anna Swanwick and my 
own life-friend Mary Charlotte Lloyd,—as great-souled and as 
able a woman as any of them. Perhaps it is best, when our Teachers, 
Leaders, Companions and Friends have “all gone into the world of 
light," to be ourselves aged; and to know that we shall not be long 
“ left lingering here." Frances Power Cosse. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelley, January 17th, 1900. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


R. MARTINEAU’S position in the philosophical and religious 
world was one to which it would probably be difficult to find 
a parallel. As a theologian he was a quite uncompromising 
advocate of views which are very often held to place a man outside 
the Christian Church altogether; and as a critic he adopted opinions 
which appeared to the great majority of his countrymen to under- 
mine the historical basis of Christianity, and were regarded as 
extreme by many of those who adopted his own theological position. 
And yet he was regarded by the religious bodies in England as one 
of the foremost, perhaps the foremost, champion of religion against 
the materialistic tendencies of the day; and few men have had a 
more direct influence in quickening the Christian consciousness of 
two generations of Englishmen. I remember once hearing a clergy- 
man belonging to one of the great dissenting bodies say to a 
company of Unitarian ministers: “We have all of us read 
Martineau's sermons,—most of us have preached them." The 
saying, of course, was not meant to be taken literally. No sermons 
were less suited to the purposes of the homiletic thief than Dr. 
Martineau's. What was meant was that there were few thoughtful 
preachers in England whose pulpit utterances had not been 
consciously influenced and enriched by Martineau's published 
discourses. 

Again, when he became a candidate for the Professorship of 
Philosophy at University College, and there seemed a probability of 
his being enabled to extend the circle of his direct disciples and 
pupils beyond the limits of the little body with which he was 
ecclesiastically connected, this larger career was denied him, not 
because of his theologieal heresies, but because of the markedly 
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spiritual and religious character of his thought, which was out of 
harmony with the then prevailing temper of English philosophy. 

For in philosophy, too, Dr. Martineau was a heretic. The school 
represented in various ways by Mill, Bain, and Spencer, failed to 
secure his adhesion. To the handful of students in his lecture-room 
at Manchester New College, London, he delivered his exhaustive — 
criticisms on their views, and now and again, in a public address 
or in a review, he gave expression to his dissent; but no systematic 
or substantive work supported the immense reputation which he 
enjoyed. As far as the publie was concerned, he was almost a dumb -. 
oracle, till the whole of the Psalmist’s four-score years of exceeding 
strength had passed away, and then came the great series of his 
works, the two volumes of “Types of Ethical Theory,” the two 
volumes of the “ Studyof Religion," and the volume on “ The Seat ‘of 
Authority in Religion.” I remember that once, when he was speaking 
of Plato’s works, he dwelt upon the amazing fact of “The Laws” 
being the work of an octogenarian, but he found in it something of 
the quality of an old man’s writing and contrasted it with other 
works of Plato's, which it would be impossible to conceive of- as 
written by so old a man. When he himself entered his eightieth - 
year, not one of the great series of publications by which he will -be 
judged as a philosopher and critic had yet seen the. light. And 
. without attempting to anticipate the verdict of posterity, we may at 
least say that whatever weaknesses may be found in these works, 
they will not be regarded as bearing the marks of flagging energy or 
of an old man’s incapacity for grasping new ideas and working out 
fresh lines of thought. The permanent place which a man will 
occupy as a continuous and direct force can only be judged by 
posterity. But, on the other hand, his significance in his own day, 
and therewith a chief factor in his indirect influence on ages to come, 
can only be judged by his contemporaries. And the question they 
ask themselves is: How far was this man an actual quickener of life? 
With respect to Dr. Martineau the answer need not be elaborated. | 
At the sound of his voice slumbering souls were wakened. In 
contact with his thought spiritual and mental energies were roused ; 
and this in a measure which places him in the front rank of the 
living and life-giving influences of our time. . 

But it is not on these matters of general interest that I propose to 
write a few pages. And still less need I dwell upon the unique 
position which he held in the little group of Free Churches to which 
he was ever faithful, of whose noblest traditions he was the living 
embodiment, and whose members, one and all, felt that to have him 
as a fellow-believer and fellow-worshipper gave a certain greatness 
and graciousness to their scattered and obscure communion. 

It is rather as an old student under Dr. Martineau, and as one 
who for nearly forty years has had the privilege of occasional inter- 
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course with him and has been associated with him in varied fields of 
labour, that I have been asked! to give a few personal impressions of 
him. | 

The side on which Dr. Martineau was known to the world, and 
that on which he was known to those who were more closely 
associated with him in work, is wonderfully expressed in the con- 
cluding lines of Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton. It is difficult for 


any one whom the resemblance has once struck to escape the . 


haunting sound of the lines :— 


« His soul was like.a Star, and dwelt apart; 
He had a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So did he travel gn life's common way, 
In cheerful a oalinbaa: and yet his heart 
"The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 


.*' His soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart" In all private 
intercourse with him his students found him frankly gracious and 
open with them; there seemed to be no reserve and no sense of 
restraint on his part, and yet we were conscious of a certain 
aloofness. There was no air of condescension about him, and he 
shone beautifully and tendetly; but we felt that he moved in a 
higher sphere than ours; though he did not look down to us, we were 
always conscious of looking up to him. So far intimacy did but 
deepen the impression which would be derived from his public 
speech. But what, perhaps, would not so surely be inferred was 
he whsparing self-devotion with which he threw himself into the 
drudgery of all the practical work connected with anything he had 
undertaken, For many years he superintended his Sunday school 
` every lsifterrioon, going through the roll-call, conducting the simple 
servicb at the opening and dlosing of school, and taking down the 
. numbers of attendants at each class. He took his place at committee 
“meetings with scrupulous | regularity, and would enter into 


: diseudsions as to ‘the proper method of taking averages or 


~ determining prizes with as much gravity as though he had been 
. discussing the Constitution! of England. Nothing was hurried. 
Nothing was treated as insignificant. A love of administrative 
detail seemed to manifest itself on these occasions, which was but 
one side of the extraordinary practical sagacity which has so often 
been noted in philosophers or mystics. It was amazing to find the 
extent, variety, and minutehess of his acquaintance with practical 
things. Some of his fellow workers, when first associated with him, 
. would take for granted that his strength lay rather in the intellectual 
- than the practical direction. But they soon learned that his opinion 
as to the probable eauses of dampness in the vaults under the room 


‘in which they sat must be tteated with quite as much respect as his . 
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views concerning the religious aims of Sunday school teaching. I 
think this minute attention to detail was connected with his extreme 
love of order, even of tidiness, both in material and mental things. 
He could not bear anything sordid or any unravelled edge. 
Slovenliness of work in his students seemed to try him more than 
anything else. He*could never learn (in spite, alas! of the 
experience of many years) either to expect it or to acquiesce in it, 
though his impatience was very seldom expressed otherwise than by 
an involuntary gesture or half-suppressed exclamation of pained | 
surprise. He required neatness in all his surroundings. The chaos 
that a scholar's study usually presents would have been unendurable 
to him. In his own workroom all was perfect order. Though a 
great portion of his library consisted of foreign works, there were no 
ragged paper wrappers to be seen. His books were so bound and 
encased as to give a certain air of sumptuousness to his simple 
study; and his MSS., written in a traditional “ Presbyterian Short- 
hand," were faultlessly neat. They were enclosed in a handsome 
portfolio, and he never lectured without an ivory paper-knife in his 
hand, with which he would follow the limes of his MS., or which 
he would wave like a conductor's báton, as though marshalling the 
ideas he was summoning and directing the harmonies which he 
would wake. As a lecturer I cannot compare him with any other 
to whom I have listened. His lectures were, in truth, finished 
compositions, written in.book rather than in lecture form, with ail 
the ornate elaboration that characterized his style, and little or 
nothing of the directness of address and simplicity of appeal which 
one associates with the ideal lecturer. I once heard him say that 
he never could have written a sermon if he had ‘thought of his 
congregation while he was writing it; he must be alone with his 
subject and with God. Something of the same quality was in his 
lectures. But if written without special reference to the students, 
they were delivered with extreme slowness, in order to enable us to 
take ample notes, and this still further interfered with their 
effectiveness as aral teaching. Yet if a man is made a great teacher 
by the power of arousing the intellectual enthusiasm and firing the 
spiritual imagination of his hearers, by making them feel the great- 
ness of the subject, by penetrating them with the sense of the 
beauty of holiness and the beauty of truth, and inspiring them with 
the conviction that they are not only seeking, but finding, then, as 
judged by his effect on most (though not on all) of us, Martineau 
must be regarded as amongst the greatest of teachers. And if in his 
lectures he made no direct appeal to us, it was not that his mind 
was unsympathetic; on the contrary, I have never known a mature 
mind that retained so exquisite a power of insight and sympathy . 
with young and crude scruples and difficulties as was his. Any of - 
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us who so far overcame our sense of the distance between us as to 
venture to appeal to him in any personal difficulty of intellectual 
apprehension, in any spiritual or moral perplexity, or any scruple 
concerning our own conduct in life, invariably found in him a 
swiftness of comprehension, a tenderness of appreciative sympathy, 
and, above all, a true reverence for our spiritual and moral 
personality, which made his counsel or admonition a development 
of our own characters along clearer or healthier lines, rather than an 
imposition of his own individuality upon us. The same insight into 
personal character was wonderfully manifested in his annual reports, 
and in his farewell addresses to the out-going students at the close 
of every session's work. Var beyond the circle of those who had any 
direct claim, or even any personal acquaintance with him, his 
unfailing readiness to respond to any personal want was manifested 
by his correspondence. Almost the whole of his working day would 
often be spent in answering letters from complete or almost complete 
strangers, who had appealed to him for help in some religious or 
philosophical perplexity. No such appeals seem ever to have been 
neglected or treated lightly by him. And besides all this he had to 
submit to the innumerable appeals for material help which any man 
who is widely known must expect. He was keenly sensitive to 7 

individual cases of distress, and, like many another man, was torn 
between the consciousness of the evil of indiscriminate or too easy 
charity on the one hand, and the haunting sense of the risk of turning 
a deaf ear to a genuine cry of suffering on the other. It has been said of 
him, that the great problem of human suffering and the pressure of 
social wrong did not seem habitually to weigh upon his spirits or try 
his faith. But it was far otherwise with individual sufferings. A friend 
once surprised him in his study with a look of intense pain upon his 
face, and asked in alarm whether he was ill or had suffered some 
bereavement. No! it was the contents of his postbag, with the 
appeals for help, which his conscience could not sanction him in 
giving, or justify him in withholding. Such conflicts generally 
ended in his giving. 

Dr. Martineau’s ornate style and extraordinary felicity of diction 
gave the impression of great elaboration in literary work; but the 
truth is that finished phrases dropped quite spontaneously from his 
pen. He would sometimes draw up resolutions in the midst of the 
conversation in a committee room at a moment’s notice, which read 
like the maturest products of thought and study. On one occasion I 

~spent some hours with him when he was revising the expressions in a 
beok of Services for Public Worship in order to adapt them to 
changing wants or points of view. He had been travelling the 
greater part of the previous night and met me in the morning, and I 
shall never forget the security and rapidity with which he grasped 
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ihe bearing of every remark, and the ease and certainty with which 
he found the precise phrase needed to express it. Some of the turns 
of expression of which I thus witnessed the genesis have always 
seemed io me to enshrine the most perfect thought and feeling. 
In substance they were distilled from the experience of a lifetime; 
in form they were spontaneously clothed, apparently without effort, | 
in the diction of the moment. | 
. Dr. Martineau was so scrupulously punctual and exact in keeping 
all his appointments and performing all his duties as to give the 
impression of one who could measure his time to his task with the 
utmost nicety. One would have supposed that his work was done 
with an unhasting, unresting evenness; but it can hardly have 
been so. Though he seldom or never showed signs of mental hurry, 
he was constantly driven to the last moment, and worked under 
extreme mental pressure. He has been heard to ask whether any 
. minister ever finished his sermon earlier than on the Sunday 
morning;:and a member of his congregation in Liverpool, who used 
often to drive him down to his church, had many a time to wait at 
ihe door while the last sentences of the discourse were being 
committed to paper. But where there was an imperative limit the 
work was done, and done without the smallest evidence of haste or of 
disproportion, up to time. In other cases there was often a curious 
failure to measure the time and the work that had to be got through 
against each other. It reminds one of the numerous instances in 
which the Italian artists began a series- of frescoes on a scale 
altogether out of proportion to the wall space at their disposal, and 
had to break off abruptly or leap to the concluding scenes long before 
the scheme had been duly elaborated. I remember an occasion on 
which Dr. Martineau himself passed indirect judgment on one 
aspect of his own work. A student had read his first sermon before 
the professors. It consisted of a short essay on Hebrew and Greek 
Cosmogonies. Dr. Martineau listened quietly to the end, and then 
said: “ Very good, Mr. X.; but I have been waiting for the sermon." - 
It sometimes happened that we students might have said the same 
of his courses of lectures. The whole term or session was spent in 
laying down with a broad and firm hand the preliminary or intro- 
ductory matter, and almost before we had crossed the threshold 
of the subject itself the end of the session was upon us. 

In social life it is impossible to conceive a more gracious ‘and 
delightful host, or a more unassuming and easily satisfied guest. 
Moreover, he was devoted to children. He once came across a little : 
child of six years old when he was calling on her father, and played 
with her so delightfully that she connected him with the theatre, 
and asked whether he. would come to the pantomime with her, 
whereto he at once assented, and engaged a big box at Drury Lane - 
and took the child with-her little brother, together with some elders, 
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to the great show, where he witnessed the wonderful doings of the 
Vokes family with the heartiest enjoyment, and, of course, ensbriued 
himself as a saint in the minds of the children for ever. lt was his 
first (and last) visit to the Pantomime. 

Mr. Watts’ well-known portrait, while it nobly interprets the 
habitual seriousness of his temperament, doe$ not do justice to his 
keen sense of enjoyment, which manifested itself in many ways, and 
not least in the gleeful laughter which none who knew him will 
forget. Mr. Emslie's portrait, if in some respects less of an inter- 
pretation, is a far more complete, and therefore adequate, rendering 
of his featues, with all their variety of moods and possibilities; and 
Mr. Hope-Dinker's statue is a majestic representation of him as he 

appeared in the closing years of his life. 


Puitie H. WIcKSTEED. 





THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 


AS there ever such a pathetic story, such a tragedy of errors, 
such a chronicle of difficulties and antagonisms needlessly 
created, such failure in the methods of dealing with them ? 

Without plunging into the interesting but rather complicated maze 
of South African history in the earlier part of the century, we may, I 
think, extract from it one useful truth. Different as the Dutch and 
the English have been in their ways of thought, their beliefs, their 
ideals, there was no real cause in the character of the two races to 
prevent their peaceful fusion. Left to themselves the two races 
would have exchanged services, would have intermarried, would have 
silently blended, as Norman and Anglo-Saxon have blended, in one 
resulting nation. But unfortunately they were not left to themselves. 
In such cases, where two races live side by side, they very seldom 
have the good fortune to be left to themselves. In almost all such 
cases the Governments interfere; they are inspired by views of 
supremacy, they govern one race in the interests of another, and thus 
they prevent the peaceful fusion, and in its place produce an active 
sore. Again and again, both in former years and at the present day, 
we have seen the stirring up of this unnecessary strife,—Austria with 
her ceaseless conflict of races, which, if left alone, would have lived 
happily and contentedly together; Russia with her Poles and 
Finlanders; Hollander and Belgian; Swede and Norwegian; Turk 
and Armenian; English and Irish; Boer and Uitlander ; English 
and Dutch in old days; English and Boer to-day. In all these cases, 
whilst there have been some difficulties and antagonisms, it is chiefly 
the Government that has been the arch provoker of strife, not 
necessarily meaning io set race against race, but by its unwise 
pretensions, by its clumsiness of brain and hand, by its mixture 
of fussiness and high-handedness, its passion for uniformity and 
dislike of difference, its belief in machinery, its sacrifice of 
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minorities to majorities, as a necessary part in its opinion of the 
sacred principle of governing, its habit of resorting to force as the 
solution of all difficulties, its want of perception that time and 
natural causes heal many things for which the mailed fist offers no 
remedy, and the small value that it sets on tho virtues of patience 
and conciliation. There in a few words is thé story of our failure in 
South Africa." Well has Theal written—the words are quoted by 
Mr. Statham : —'* No people not of British descent ever offered such 
good material for conversion into loyal British subjects as did the 
South Africans when they came by conquest under British. rule." 
The making true use of this good material, the fusing of the two 
races into one—that, could we only have realised it, was the supreme 
object which we had to set before ourselves. It was not an object 
that required great powers of statesmanship or deep-laid combina- 
tions. Itsimply demanded above everything else common sense and 
right feeling, and it has been just in these very things both in the 


past and at the present time that we have so wretchedly failed. To ` 
have held our hand, to have forborne, to have patiently waited whilst | 
time and peaceful influence did our work—-that was all that was | 
required of us. But this simple wisdom unfortunately falls but | 
seldom to the share of any Government. To overlook the natural — 
self-acting forces, to despise peaceful solutions, to force matters to a 


crisis, and themselves to play—with whatever ruinous consequences 


—the leading part, this is what almost all Governments—big or 


little—unhappily believe themselves called upon to do. 
I am tempted to add some words from a slight sketch of past 


events that an old resident at the Cape sends me. “ During the 


great part of the thirties and throughout the earlier years of the 
fourth decade the colonists of the two nationalities were to all intents 
and purposes a band of brothers. When Piet Rietief set out from 
the old colony on his memorable expedition beyond the Drakensberg, 
he took with him the good wishes of his British neighbours, carry- 
ing with him a handsome illuminated Bible as a token of esteem. 


When he reached the shores of the Eastern Sea he was received with 


open arms by the handful of English that he found already settled at 
Port Natal.” | | 

I am quite ready to admit the difficulties—such, for instance, as the 
protection of the native races—that have existed in South Africa for 
those who filled the responsible position which fell to the lot of this 
country; but these difficulties were not lightened by the rash use of 
the heavy governing hand. 

The story of South Africa in the earlier part of the present century 
is very interesting. It recalls, in its different way, our own adven- 
turous life in- past days in Europe, and is filled with the picturesque 
material that Sir Walter Scott would have used so skilfully. But 





we have only to deal here with the later history, and to thread our 
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way through the tangle of fate and fault that i in more recent years 
has led up to the disasters of to-day. - 
_ As Mr. Fitzpatrick acknowledges, Sir T. Shepstone rashly p ludked 
the fruit that would have fallen into his hand. He annexed the 
. Transvaal, when, if he had waited, it would have annexed itself. 
He weakly allowed Pref&ident Burgers, who was secretly in accord 
and acting with him, to protest publicly against his action, and 
thus planted in his work the seeds of its own destruction. Then 
came the Zulu war, the evil act of Sir B. Frere, who, like Sir A. 
Milner, was the most dangerous of public servants, and like him an 
 apostle of violent high-handed Imperialism. The penalty of that 
war was that the Transvaal was forgotten and neglected, unfit men 
were appointed, offices were filled by strangers from Natal, self- 
government was not conceded, the Volksraad was not called together, 
taxation without representation went on, until smouldering dis- 
affection broke into flame and we were face to face with the revolt 
of 1881. According to time-honoured precedent, the spark that 
caused the conflagration was the refusal of a burgher to pay his tax. 
He was supported by the leaders of the nation—Kruger using the 
memorable words to Jorissen : —'' It is ready." 
Then came the belated wisdom shown by Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment. Lord Kimberley had said in 1880:— Under no circum- 
. stances can the Queen's authority in the Transvaal be relinquished,” 
and Lord Wolseley, as High Commissioner, had declared, “ that as 
long as the sun shone, the Transvaal would remain British territory." 
- On these lines the Government at first acted, and they undertook 
military measures for the suppression of the revolt. Disasters came ; 
they became alarmed at the consequences of their action; and then 
the plea of conscience and horror of bloodguiltiness were put forward 
io cover their retreat. The doctrine of magnanimity was pro- 
 elaimed, and we were told to be magnanimous, even in the hour 
of our military humiliation. Now, personally, I am altogether and : 
entirely on the side of magnanimity in dealing with the weaker 
races.  England—perhaps especially under Lord Salisbury— has 
more than once been wanting in magnanimity. More than once her 
‘hand has been heavy and her temper imperious. I think you can 
hardly press magnanimity too far when in conflict with the smaller 
powers; but it must be on one condition. The magnanimity which 
` Inspires our actions must be absolutely pure and undefiled; it must 
be unmixed with other motives. In itself and by itself it is a very 
noble thing, and like every other form of real nobleness will always 
bring with it its own reward. But when it is mixed up with political 
interests and counsels of “ enlightened selfishness,” which are not 
openly stated, it becomes a very base thing, and, as we have seen on 
more than one memorable occasion, a very dangerous thing, 
preparing the way for almost certain disaster in the not far distant: 
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future. Lord Kimberley has latgly been at the pains to explain— . : 


and his words thrilled through England in a different sense from | 
what he probably expected—that it was not magnanimity alone but | 


magnanimity plus prudential motive that dictated the Government's | 
retreat in 1881. One can only then say that the word magnanimity, | 
or any other word belonging to the same great family, ought never to | 
have been brought into the affair. The special vice of modern |. 
politics in every country i$ clothing our own interests in fine words, | 
and trying to hitch them/on to the great ideas which are so useful | 
for rhetorical purposes. It is not that we are wrong to act from | 
prudential motives, but we are wrong, when we do so, to indulge in | 
' fine talk, and not to confess our motives openly. In this case the 


Government should have faced the country and honestly abased | 


themselves before it. They should have said : —“ We have blundered. ' 

We have not understood what we were doing, the dangers we were 

. challenging, the evils we were sowing. We can only repair our) 
fault by submitting to a humiliation, and the country, if it so chooses, | 

must visit that humiliation on our heads." . 
But the Government did not use that language, which would have ! 





offered the one and only atonement. Politicians of neither party! . 


are accustomed to use that kind of language. Let the circumstancea 


be what they may, they are always prepared to justify themselves, - 
and never willing to make that open confession of fault which is sq). -; 
wholesome and so cleansing for the soul of a man. And so in this- 







case—as ever—the penalty followed. In the patehed-up arr 


ment of 1881 lay waiting their time the seeds of future strife. The E 
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Boers, an overshrewd ani suspicious people, laughed at the idea of | 












magnanimity, and despided both the troops they had beaten and the 
Government that had retreated before them. And the Englisl 
settlers went through the land with heavy hearts. Few of us i 
England knew how deep the iron had entered into the soul of th 
South African English in|those days. The English are a masterful rae: 
—too masterful perhaps—and it goes but ill with them when they 
walk in presence of those who have humiliated them with shame 
faces and rage in their hearts. I remember well the card that a 
acquaintance of mine used to keep on his mantelpiece. It had 
heavy mourning border, and on it were printed some such words. 
these :—-“ To the memory of British honour, that died in Sout 
Africa . . . 1881". It was under the same emotion that the 
English in Pretoria met together, and solemnly buried the Briti 
flag, as we are told, with/250 Kaffir chiefs and their following m 
white people making the procession. There are many stories i 
English history that are not pleasant reading for Englishmen, and 
the story told by Rider Haggard of what he witnessed in 1881 is 


` pven to-day like the touch of burning iron. “ Knots of men, p» i 


`: 8,000 or 4,000 in all, were gathered there—Boers, English, and ‘a fes 
P : g g 
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- Kaffir chiefs, and among them im many tongues there arose sounds 
of blasphemy and. also of weeping. He knew then that the 
rumours he had heard were true. These men were weeping and 
expressing themselves as men did in such cireumstances, because 
- they had just learnt that England had deserted them, and that 
every one of them was ruined, and not only ruined but shamed.” 
" They were now in 1899 reaping the fruits of 1881,” adds Mr. R. 
Haggard ; and it is hard to gainsay him. i 
Why do I recall all this? Because our duty is to face all the facts 
impartially, and not to turn away from any of the causes that have led 
up to the present disaster. Only so can we see clearly, only so can we 
 &void repeating mistakes and hope to make the future redeem the 
ast. 
! To resume the story. The weakness we had shown in 1881-—the 
weakness of being prudent and magnanimous after disaster instead 
of before it—bore some of its fruits almost immediately. The 
Boers, who had learnt to despise their great rival over the seas, 
entered on their own series of aggressions and blunders. They, too, 
like ourselves in the later days, went, in the pride of their heart, to 
meet their fate. They forgot old pledges, and drew the bonds closer 
round the subject race who had settled amongst them. The story. 
has been well told by several writers—clearly and fairly, as Lord 
Rosebery said, by Mr. Fitzpatrick; and following these different 
writers I repeat a part of it in nearly the same words that I have used 
elsewhere. In 1882 the wide franchise of 1876 (one year's residence) 
was eut down and changed into a franchise depending on five years’ 
residence. Monopolies and oppressive concessions were granted. 
Treks were organised for seizing the land of the natives outside the 
Transvaal borders. Mafeking itself was attacked, and the Boers did 
not retire except under compulsion of the Warren expedition. 
Zululand, Swaziland, Matabeleland, notwithstanding the Convention 
of 1884, were attacked by force or attacked by intrigue. At the 
same time other abuses grew up. "Taxes were collected in irregular 
fashion by the Field Cornets, and not duly entered, and thus new- 
comers were often not registered, and therefore failed to become 
qualified for the franchise, whilst acts of official violence and 
miscarriage of justice were said to be committed in thé country 
districts’ towards those of the British party. Ht was the old, old 
story of those who are possessed of power ruling with the heavy 
hand and exacting toll from the subject race or the vanquished 
faction. Then swiftly in a moment came the great change. In 
1886 the discovery of gold took place, and with it the influx of the 
Uitlanders, and the rapid rise in the revenue of the country. In 
1886 and again in 1887 the revenue doubled itself. Never before, I 
Suppose, did a fatal prosperity come so quickly. In 1871-2 the 
revenue had been about £41,000; in 1899 it had risen to over 


£4,000,000. But with the wealth game the terrible friction between 
the new and the old comers, and blunders, always blunders, on both 
sides. Lach party to the dispute ignored the fair claims and just 
interests of the other. ‘The Boers did not perceive that you cannot 
use men as tax material; that to grasp greedily for themselves the 
tax and to refuse to take any account of those who made the wealth 
was one of those injustices that sooner or later must culminate in 
disaster. They wished, like many another race has done, to reap 
the advantage that came to them, but not to pay the fair price 
in return. On the other hand, the Uitlanders were impatient, 
masterful, too much concerned with their own interests, and too 
little concerned with the diffieulties of the position which the 
Boers had to face. l'or an old-fashioned Conservative people, cling- 
ing to their soil and their old ways, and not yet illumined by all the 
modern lights, the problem was not easy to solve—how to give an 
adequate share of power to a crowd of newcomers greater in number 
than themselves. Like all other-holders of power, in all countries, 
they not unnaturally hesitated to dispossess ihemselves; and the 
more the Uitlanders pressed for reform, the more thev blundered 
and took the wrong course. "The restrictions of the franchise went 
on. In 1890 restrictions, and then again in 1891, in 1893, and in 
1894, until at last, at the end of it all, it was necessary for the 
unhappy candidate for burgher distinctions, as Mr. Fitzpatrick tells 
us, to attain the age of 40, to have spent 14 years in probation, and 
then to receive the approval of the majority of burghers in the ward 
to which he belonged, before he could attain to the dignity of 
possessing a vote. It was worse than the barbed wire entanglements 
which surround the Boer entrenchments. Meanwhile, an agitation 
for the franchise had sprung up, and in 1893 memorials from 
13,000, and in 1894 from over 35,000, Uitlanders were signed. 


Unfortunately, the answer to the agitation was the franchise law 


of 1894, just deseribed, which, as Mr. Fitzpatrick states, was looked 
upon as a declaration of war to the knife, and produced a hardening 
of the heart and feeling of despair in the Uitlanders. So things 
were gradually moving in the path of their evil destiny. 

And yet all might have been saved except for the wretched resort 
to force from the outside. Slowly the crisis was creeping on; but as 
Major Younghusband wrote in those pleasant and instructive letters 
to the TZnes—which have fortunately been republished—the 
majority of the Uitlanders were opposed to using force. Many of 
them were even prepared to side with the Boers, if force were used. 


They recognised the faults of the Boers, but they also respected and 
. admired them. They saw in them the first pioneers who had won 


the land for themselves, and they had no desire to plot against the 
Republic, or to dispossess the original owners. Equality of rights 


was their demand, and they were prepared to attack the stronghold 
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of monopoly and absolutism with the same obstinacy as. that with - 
which the Boers defended it, confident that; in the end the victory 
would fall to them. Such was the state of things when the crime- 
. folly of the Jameson raid took place, supported we do not yet know 
by what secret influences, but not actually sanctioned as regards the - 
particular moment and the particular fashion of carrying it out by 
the reform leaders im Johannesburg, who were unprepared and 
unconsenting. As soon, however, as the news came of Jameson's 
invasion, the Johannesburg people armed themselves and undertook 
the government of the town. Good sense was shown on both 
Sides, and no fighting took place. After the defeat of the invaders, 
ihe Uitlanders were persuaded to give up their arms and not to 
challenge a conflict. The Boers once more governed; and the 
Reform leaders, who behaved with courage and refused to escape 
while there was yet time, were thrown into gaol and sentenced to be 
shot—a sentence remitted later, and against which it is pleasant to 
know that many Boers generously petitioned. Then followed, as. 
the natural consequence, the further embittering of relations between 
Boer and Uitlander. Forts were built; armaments increased, out 
of the taxes paid by the Uitlanders; the public money spent on 
military purposes, which in 1894 was £28,000, leapt up in 1896 to 
£495,000. An enormous quantity of warlike material, as we now. 
know, was silently accumulated. Arbitrary laws were voted, such as 
the Press laws, which allowed the suppression of any newspaper, if it 
was held to contain dangerous matter; and the alien expulsion law, 
by which any foreigner speaking or acting against the public peace ~ 
might be expelled; whilst the judges were told that if they did not 
submit to the Volksraad they would be replaced. Major Young- 
husband acquits President Kruger of sharing in the supposed plot to - 
establish Dutch dominion in South Africa. Defence, not offence, 
he believes was his object; only by refusing all reform and by 
preparing for war he was ensuring the renewal, in. some form or 
another, of the conflict that by a wiser course might have been 
avoided,-and defying and goading into deeper resentment those 
whom at this moment it would have been easy to conciliate— 
if only those who are conquerors knew the right use to make of their 
victory ! | 

And here I should like to interrupt the thread of the story for a . 
` few minutes in order to ask what sort of men these Boers and these 

Uitlanders were who had thus come into conflict. | Following 
Captain Younghusband in his rapid and vigorous character sketch 
of the two nations—for so we must call them—-and using the 
materials contributed by other writers, we are able to place a very 
fair picture before ourselves. Captain Younghusband tells us that 
the Boers are not cruel, they are merciful in their nature. As we 
- have seen, after the failure of the Raid and the passing of death 
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sentences upor the leaders, they petitioned that 1: rey might be 
shown. “Kindly, if rugged," says Dr. Hillier of tiem; “a brave, 
humane, law-abiding people,” says Mr. Statham: though I am 
afraid we must qualify this evidence by rememberin: that they are 
possessed, in Mr. Bryce's rather lenient words, of “x -ternness from 
which the native races have so often had to suffer.’ remembering, 
however, on the other hand, that in the Free State which we may 
look upon as an enlightened, and progressive Trans: iil—the natives 
are treated in “a firm but considerate manner " (Hiilier). They are 
much attached to their home life, with strong family affections—the 
women having much influence as regards the affaits of the family. 
This influence, as we might expect from other historical examples, 
has not always been exerted on the side of peacc. The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent — some little time ago ihat the women 
were keener for war than the men, and sharply urged them to, take 
up their military duties. | That only repeats history, for, as Mr. 
Bryce tells us, in 1843, when Natal was declared a British colony, 
and long and angry debates took place in the Transvaal Volksraad, 
the debates were "interrupted by the women, who passionately 
denounced the British Government " ; and, as we know from other 
. sources, when Dingaan, who ruled in Zululand, treacherously killed 
300 of the Dutch trekkers at the place of Weeping, it was the 
women who encouraged the survivors to fight and not to fly.” Un- 
fortunately, in other ways, the Boer women have suffered to some 
extent-—like every other rape—under the evil influences that always 
thrive where the institution of slav ery exists. Thev lost, says Mr. 
. Bryce, “as was natural where slaves were employe 4l. the neat and 
 eleanly ways of their Dutch ancestors." 
Ais has been so often pointed out, thev are as a people deeply and 
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narrowly religious, intensely believing in the guid; uice of God, and | 
in their own position as a chosen people, and in some cases even | 


identifying themselves with the fortunes and the history of the 
Jews; a belief which we can readily understand when we remember 
that almost every family, however poor, has as its valued possession 


“a huge family Bible,” and that in the old trekking days they knew, | 


— — — 


in Mr. Bryce's words, “no book but the Bible. A newspaper 
correspondent (of the Times, I think) lately gave us an illustration ` 


of this belief. It was a question between the English 
and the Boer Bible, and it came out that the worthy Boer 
who' owned the Boer Bible looked upon hi: Bible as the. 


original of all other Bibles, and upon the words spoken - 


to the children of Israel as words directly spoken to the 


Boers themselves in their own language during their perilous | 


E wahderings among the heathen. Another Boer, we are told, vouched , 
i for the horns and the hoofs of the devil on the evidence of a picture 
in his family Bible—that picture being in the Bible and adu 
You. Lxxn. K 
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part of it, close, as he claimed,*the controversy. ‘They are grave 
and serious," says Mr. Bryce, “closely bound to their ancient forms 
of piety, and prone to believe themselves the special objects of Divine 
protection " ; and, as we know from other evidence, President Kruger, 
in all his difficulties, looks on himself as divinely guided. As Mr. 
Garrett-Fisher points out, there is no good reason for accusing them 
of religious hy pocris¥, “brutal” as they have often been in their 
dealings with the natives. They are an Old Testament people, 
taking possession of their promised land, and destroying the 
Canaanites, who lie under Divine sentence. Indeed, the belief 
existed amongst them that Jerusalem itself was to be found some- 
where north of the Transvaal. Mr. Garrett-Fisher sums them up as 
a mixture of old Israelite and Scotch Covenanter. They are brave, 
though cautious in exposing themselves. “A grim courage in the 
face of danger,’ says Mr. Bryce. They never forget an injury, but 
are not vindictive; they are trekkers and pioneers by nature; 
“with a passion for solitude," says Mr. Bryce, “that even to-day 
makes them desire to live many miles from any neighbour " ; “ never 
content,” says Mr. Garrett-Fisher, of the old wanderers, “to make | 
their home where another man’s smoke was in sight”; yet genial 

and hospitable, as many English travellers have stated. They are 
as passionately devoted to their independence as the old Greeks, 
averse to control, and only submitting to it for the purposes of war— 
possessed of "a genius for disobedience,” in Mr. Bryce’s words. 
They have again and again shown a tendency to split amongst them- 
selves, when outward pressure was not acting strongly upon them ; 
and even in ihe most critical times, as Piet Rietief—one of their 
noblest leaders in the early days—found to his cost, they could not 
be prevented from quarrelling with each other. In the earlier days 
they formed in the Transvaal several small Republican communities, 
loosely federated; there were feuds between certain families and 
the leaders who represented them; there was a territorial feud 
between the Jiastern and the Western districts; there was a seven 
years’ civil war, ending about 1864, and a quarrel with the Frea 
Orange State, when armed forces stood confronting each other; and 
again and again strife with the natives that might have been avoided. 
They are, as a race, built up from strong fibre, and possessed of great 
self-reliance; ihey are said to dislike labour up to the point of lazi- 
ness; they would receive strangers, we are told, in the old days, with- 
out abandoning their reclining attitude, and merely indicating their 
directions about the way with a gesture of hand or foot; devoted to 
a pasturing life, rather than to the settled habits of agriculture ; 


“indifferent to the comforts and graces of life” (Bryce), and in their 


lower types, according to some critics, developing an almost super- 
human amount of obstinacy and impenetrability ; not as truthful, 
nor as honest and straightforward, as their friends would wish them 
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to be; rigidly severe and hard tow&rds the black races; suspicious, 
but with it credulous; slow to move, but bitter and obstinate when 
roused; ignorant, but with a larger fund of common sense and 
shrewdness than is generally found in those who are more educated 
than themselves. In fact, for good and for evil, they are not like us 
"fools who read books" and cultivate the luxury of ideas, but— . 
though the circle is a very narrow one—they* live in closer contact 
with the facts of life, and are more directly acted upon by them. The 
skill and shrewdness with which they have conducted their military 
operations in the present war bear witness to the practical side of 
their character. 

. They follow the type of the old fighting races. "Their military 
gatherings have been their political gatherings. Their very con- 
stitution was framed “at a war council with arms in their hands.” 
Their leaders have been their successful fighters. War unites them ; 
whilst peace loosens their cohesion. We have seen an example of 
this in Kruger's position. He has been President for over 16 years, 
and his authority, which was unquestioned in time of war, has been 
much weakened in time of peace. Though constantly fighting, they 
are peace-loving. They are homogeneous as a nation, a nation of 
farmers, with all the racy instincts that spring from the soil. They 
have no trading faculty, they do not accumulate wealth, and they 
form no classes. 

On the other side, Captain Younghusband describes the Uitlanders 
as active, enterprising, undaunted by failure, well aware of the 
value of voluntary combination, persistent in gaining their ends, 
whatever their ends may be, thoroughly cosmopolitan, republican in 
sentiment, and sitting rather loose to the family and religious ties 
which count for so much amongst the Boers. It is interesting to 
notice that the faculty of voluntary combination for many purposes 
is as conspicuous amongst the Uitlanders as it is absent amongst 
the Boers, and hence the Uitlander success and strength. Amongst 
the Boers is no capacity for initiative action; there is no free 
combination “for commercial, philanthropic, religious, social, or 
scientific purposes.” On the other hand, the Uitlanders combine 


readily and act quickly at a crisis. When the great explosion took ` 


place on the railway, in a very few hours the Uitlanders had called 
a meeting, raised £40,000, and organised a temporary hospital. 
About half of the Uitlanders engaged in commerce were British ; 
the other half consisted of mixed nationalities—the Jewish element 
being strongly represented. They are generous and hospitable, but 
many of them have fought their way upward as they best could, 
and truthfulness and reliability are not the virtues that have 
generally emerged out of the struggle. To neither side— neither to 
Boer nor to Uitlander—does Captain Younghusband assign these 
special virtues. 
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No doubt, in Captain Younghusband's words, Boer and Uitlander - 
were ill assorted to work together. To unite them in friendly 
relations was in truth the welding together of a bit of the very old 
world and a bit of the very new world. "There, on the one side, says 
Major Younghusband—-writing before the raid—sit the Boers in 
Pretoria and legislate, afraid of the Uitlanders, dreading them, but 
reaping their harvest from them; whilst, on the other side, the 
Uitlanders are massed in Johannesburg and work for wealth “ with 
sullen discontent towards their unprogressive rulers.” Two nations, 
entirely separate and apart, each with growing distrust of the other. 
The Boers, with their ignorance, inexperience, and narrow ideas, 
were thoroughly unfit to run the government of a country where 
modern enterprise had been so largely developed; they did not 
understand the mischief of the laws which they passed without 
discussion in a few hours, laws which might have done 
comparatively littlé harm to their own simple community, 
but were full of irritating consequences when thrust upon 
a community of traders, of whose wants they had no 
perception; whilst the Uitlanders were impatient, scornful and 
masterful, too ready to widen the existing breach and to cut knots 
with a rough hand, not recognising that the true method was to win 
the Boers to their side, to disarm suspicion as regards all use of force, 
and step by step to make good their position in alliance with the 
progressive element of the towns, and with such friends as the well- 
known Dutch residents in Pretoria, Judge Esselen and Mr. Wessels, 
who had spoken in their behalf from the platform of the National 
Union; and, again, not perceiving that all use of force or threats of 
. force only consolidated and strengthened the Boer nationality, 
converting it into a united and hostile mass. Captain Young- 
husband—in common with other writers— points out that the Boers 
, wero always tending to split when outward pressure of this kind 
was not acting upon them, whilst threats of force not only united the 
Boers amongst themselves, but brought on the other hand all the 
Cape Dutch into line with them. Time—could the Uitlanders have 
seen it—was on their side. ‘The young Boers were growing up 
different from their fathers; the young Boer girls were seeking 
education, and “glad to marry Englishmen ”; the silent effect of 
Failways and town life and of a different civilisation was breaking 
down barriers; there was a growing difference of opinion among the 
Boers themselves ; some of the Boers were. advocating the emancipa- 
tion of the Uitlanders; the Dutch at the Cape had been much 
offended at the heavy duties imposed on colonial produce, and 
jealous of the employment of the Hollanders instead of the colonial 
Dutch; the old ideal of a Dutch confederation and the old enmity 
towards the English had been up to the time of the raid wearing 
away; moreover, President Kruger was old and his influence was 
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waning; all, in a word, could have come right, and was on the road - 


to come right, if only rash counsels had been held in cheek, if only 


the fatal game of intrigue and violence had not been entered upon, ` 


and perhaps—we do not know the full truth yet—sanctioned in high 
places. But it was not to be; and so nearer and nearer crept the 
shadow of the great tragedy. The forces of strife prevailed over the 
forces of conciliation, and Boer and Uitlander drifted into direct 
antagonism, involving consequences of which we shall not see the 
end for many a long day. 

I will not stay to enquire into the raid. Some day a further light 
will be shed on it. The} charge has been brought against Mr. 
Chamberlain of having known about the raid, so to speak, in the 
abstract but not in the doncrete; and—as the result of taking 
sufficient precautions—af being amongst the select number of those 
persons in London who did not know the day and the hour. I 
express no opinion of any sòrt in this grave matter. I most strongly 
hope, for the sake of us all, that Mr. Chamberlain had clean hands; 
and we must look forward to the day when he will speak quite 
plainly and set the matter at rest. One point, however, seems clear. 


The failure of the Parliamentary Committee to probe the matter to | 


the bottom is a blot that still rests on English honour. No 
expediencies can excuse it. Anybody and anything ought to have 
been sacrificed rather than to have held a curtailed and mutilated 


enquiry. That is the one thing to which a great nation ought never. 


to stoop. It is difficult not to admire some of the qualities which | 


. Mr, Rhodes has displayed, but no shield of any sort should have | 


been thrown over him or any other person. He should have been 


held accountable for his share in what was done, just as much as the | 


— — — 


youngest officer who rode amongst the raiders. Want of manliness : 


is hot among Mr. Rhodes’ faults; and I am told that he frankly - 


` confessed that the same prison doors that closed on Dr. Jameson 
ought also to have closed on him. He was ready, I believe, to 
speak the whole truth, and to “face the music.” But this Govern- 
ment of ours has an unequal hand. It seems to have one measure 
for the strong and another measure for those whom it believes to be 
weak. Ithas reversed the old Roman saying, and takes as its maxim: 


Parcere superbis, et debellare subjectos. It is not the true spirit 


for guiding a great empire. 


Passing over all that happened after the raid, the not ungenerous 
conduct of President Kruger in remitting the death sentences, the: 
unwise attempt, as Mr. Bryce holds, of our Government to push the 


: AE of reform in Pretoria whilst the fires of resentment for 
what had happened were still burning hotly, the ill-judged and 
di ourtéous publication by Mr. Chamberlain of his despatch con-, 






pfning municipal matters before it had reached the hands of the 
svagl Government, the conference. at Bloemfontein in June of! 
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last year, when Sir A. Milner asked for the five years' franchise, 
and on being offered seven years’ (beset, it is true, with certain 
complications and conditions) instead of patiently hammering away 
until a solution was found, broke up the conference with that 
contemptuous indifference which throughout this unhappy con- 
troversy he has displayed—passing over these things, I propose to 
go to the very heart of the matter, the crucial point of the negotia- 
tions, on which everything has turned—the agreement at which Mr. 
Conyngham Greene arrived with the Transvaal Government as 
regards the reforms to be given. This agreement requires the most 
careful examination, for there lies hid, I think, in the facts surround- 
ing it a story of perverseness and, as it appears, of ill-will, on the 
part of one of the principal actors in the great tragedy that has cost 
this country very dear. 

It was in the middle of August that at last a hopeful gleam of 
new and unexpected light broke through the clouds. In Mr. 
Conyngham Greene’s own words:—-' It was the first time in my 
whole experience of diplomatie work here that the Government of 
the South African Republic had ever approached H.M. Government. 
Up till now our intercourse had consisted of an interminable inter- 
change of recriminating correspondence.” The words deserve more 
than our passing attention, for they point to the great truth—so 
painfully illustrated in the events of last year—that these delicate 
international complications can be much more safely settled by 
friendly personal intercourse than by two men, out of all touch and 
sympathy, sitting at their desks, with their pens in their hands, 
eagerly intent on winning verbal victories over each other, and 
constantly tempted into saying, for public consumption, sharp, if not 
rude things, with only a thin veil thrown over them. I must only 
travel a little way off my track, but I cannot help saying that one of 
the reasons why “the great European steam-roller" on a recent . 
occasion moved so heavily and reluctantly on its wheels was the 
absence of all personal contact amongst those who guided it. It was 
im possible to watch, during the time that the Governments were busily 
snarling at each other, the action of the European Ambassadors at 
Constantinople—thanks in great measure, I think, to Lord Currie’s 
-doyal co-operation with his colleagues—without realising how power- 
ful a solvent of difficulties is friendly personal intercourse, and how 
much safer it is than the war—for war it is after its own kind— 
which is carried on in blue books. And the reason is fairly plain. 
In writing despatches, in making a blue book, the human element 
is wanting. In personal intercourse, one man to one man, doors 
shut, face to face, the reasonable, the conciliatory, the human 
element has a fair chance of prevailing; but when that dangerous 
pen is in your hand, and you are addressing the nations, you stand 
on a sort of raised stage; you have a grand consciousness that you 
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are speaking for millions of your countrymen; you are, as you 
whisper tó yourself, à very dignified sort of person; you become 
oratorical, disputatious, unreal; you become, unless you have an 
unusual fund of sober sense and self-control and moral balance, 
much like our friend the collie in the street, who believes that a 
hundred admiring eyes are fixed upon him, as he advances towards 
his opponent, with his coat bristling, and his tail majestically curled 
over his back ; in a word, you think of yourself only as a combatant, 
and forget the great interests that you have in charge. 

So it was most certainly in this case. What we won, we won by 
friendly personal intercourse. What we lost, we lost by writing 
disputatious despatches. The result of Mr. Greene's conversations 
was all that could be desired. It is pleasant in criticising the 
Transvaal blue-books to find some one person and some one thing 
that one can heartily praise. Mr. Greene seems in this case to have 
done his work excellently. He spoke strongly on occasion, but he 
avoided either despising or irritating those with whom he had to 
deal. The one human touch in the blue-book is the work which he 
undertook, following his own inspiration ; and it stands out from all 
the rest of that dreary, pedantic, quarrelsome correspondence as a 
patch of vegetation, with its blessed springs, in the heart of a 
desert-land. And thoroughly successful he was. His charter of 
agreement gave us all that we had been contending for, whilst it 
very skilfully saved the susceptibilities on both sides. 

In order to make matters quite plain, it will be best to recall the 
contents of Mr. Greene's charter of agreement. It contained seven 
conditions, and in stating them I shall mark by the use of italics the 
points at which the formal note of the Transvaal Government (which 
was based upon them) fell short of the agreement, which it ought to 
have exactly expressed. (1) The five years’ retrospective franchise 
“as proposed " by Sir A. Milner “on the Ist of June, 1899 "— see 
formal despatch of August 22); (2) the eight new seats for the 
Rand, making a total of 10; (3) the vote to be conferred upon new 
voters for the Commandant-General and President; (4) the dis- 
cussion of the franchise law with British Agent, aided by his own 
legal adviser ; (5) Assumed, that no further interference in the 
mternal affairs of the Republic will take place contrary to the 
Convention ; (6) And that the controversy on suzerainty should be 
tacitly allowed to drop; (7) Arbitration. Such was this excellent 
charter of agreement; and now we have to deal with the terrible 
fault of one man, and the calamitous mistakes that followed, involving 
both Governments, by which the charter was wrecked. Mr. Greene 
had sent two telegrams. They were of quite unequal value.. The 
first was official; it contained what I have called the charter of 
agreement, and had been initialled by Mr. Smuts; the second was 
unofficial; it was supplementary and explanatory, containing Mr. 
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Greéone's impressions of further concessions to be made, as he gathered 
from his conversations with Mr. Smuts. No blame attaches to Mr. 


- Greene, because he had sent the charter of agreement, as inztialled 


and corrected by Mr. Smuts, on August 14, to Sir A. Milner ;* but 
most unfortunately, by some terrible error of judgment or fault, 
Sir A. Milner sent the éwo telegrams on to Mr. Chamberlain without 
explaining their different values, or distinguishing between them. 
The consequence was disastrous. It is quite plain that both Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Cabinet were misled, that they did not under- 


Stand how matters stood; and when Mr. Chamberlain received the 


x 


Transvaal formal note, embodying the eoncessions, he naturally 
imagined the failure of the Transvaal Government in fulfilling their 
engagement to be much greater than it really was. Left uninformed 
—or, in plainer words, misdirected—by Sir A. Milner, he mixes up 
the two Greene telegrams, and treats the second telegram—the 
explanatory and conversational telegram—as containing a part of 
the definite agreement which had been arrived at. He telegraphs 
(August 23) calling attention to the differences that existed between 
the formal note and the conversations held with Mr. Greene. He 


`. raises five points, which he wishes to have set right; and of these five - 


points, four were contained in the conversational explanatory 
telegram (and consequently ought never to have been raised) and only 
one was in the official agreement arrived at with Mr. Greene. It is 
quite plain that, thanks to Sir A. Milner’s reticence, he reads the 


two Greene telegrams as one, and imagines that the perfidious 


Transvaal Government have largely departed from the agreement 
made. The consequence is that he raises points that should not have 
been raised, and gets a dry unyielding answer from the Transvaal 
Government, who, no doubt, in their turn were disagreeably sur- 
prised at the sudden bringing forward of four points that lay outside 
the agreement. Even then, though of course Mr. Chamberlain's 
remonstrance and the Transvaal answer to it pass through his hands, 


` Sir A. Milner does not explain; and it is not till September 5 that 


he sends Mr. Chamberlain a short telegram indicating, in scanty 
fashion, rather than explaining how matters stood. Indeed, it is 


. nót till September 27 that Mr. Chamberlain receives a copy of Mr. 
Greene’s original notes, as they were initialled and corrected . 


by Mr. Smuts, and, for the first time, is able to understand quite 


clearly, when it is too late, the real position of affairs. 

Thus it came about that both Governments at the very outset 
received an impulse in the wrong direction. Mr. Chamberlain 
drafts the important reply (August 28) to the concessions offered by 
the Transvaal Government, believing that that Government had 
largely departed from the original agreement; and the Transvaal 


* See p. 34 Blue. Book 0— 9530. 
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Government in their turn receive his reply in an alarmed and 
suspicious state «f mind, owing to the unexpected raising of points 
not included in the agreement. There is so much cause to blame 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Cabinet later on that I am glad to do them 
justice at this siage. They were evidently misled by the with- 
holding of information. 

But Sir A. Milner’s mistakes do 7— end here. Failing to 
appreciate the value of Mr. Greene's work, and unfortunately 
preferring his own methods, he instructs Mr. Greene not to “ express 


any opinion on ihe details of the proposals, nor to see the note ima | 


draft form.” It was one of those mistakes, of judgment and 
temperament, which seem go small in themselves, and yet probably 
cost the two countries the difference between peace and war. 
Nobody was so fitted as Mr. Greene to compare the formal note sent 
by the Transvaal with the charter of agreement, quorum pars 
magna fuit, nobody so fitted to get any misunderstanding between 
the two Governments quickly and happily adjusted; and yet whilst 
he saw the fatal differences, as we know that he did, he remained, 
under his instructions, tongue-tied and hand-bound.': It will be 
plain, I think, to any careful and impartial reader of the blue-books 
that the terrible inisunderstanding that from this moment began to 
grow and grow, had its beginning here in the differences that existed, 
or were supposed to exist, between the agreement made by Mr. 
Greene and the official note forwarded by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment; and if only Mr. Greene with his lighter touch and more 
eoneiliatory methods had been allowed at once to put these 


différences right, the world might have been spared the evil sight on | 


whith it is looking to-day. It is strange to think that the perversity 

of one man can in our human affairs be so fearfully potent for evil. 
But we must not suppose in this most wretched business that all 

the blame lies on one side. The next mistake lies at the door of Mr. 


: Reitz, and a serious one it also was. The formal note of the 


concessions offered (August 22) did differ, as we have seen (in three 
points) from the terms agreed to with Mr. Greene. Passing over 


the third point, io be considered later (Mr. Reitz’s change of what | 


. was to be “ assumed " into a hard and fast condition), the Transvaal 
Government had stuck faithfully to what had been agreed, as regards 
five points (enlarged franchise, new seats, election of President and 
Commandant-General, suzerainty, and arbitration); but on two 
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points they had indulged in that detestable habit of snipping after - 


the bargain. had been made, which is, I suspect, a special temptation 
to the Boer min!. In the agreed terms: (1) the British Agent at 


Pretoria was to have “his own legal advice" in discussing the | 
details of the enlarged franchise, and in the formal note this | 
provision. was omitted; in the same way in the agreed terms there | — 

wete to be no future interventions by the British Government — 
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“ contrary to the Convention.” In the formal note these last important 
words were omitted. Thus we see that, taking the agreed terms as - 
our basis, there was a difference, but not a great difference, between 
the two Governments—a difference which we may believe that 
Mr. Greene would have put right in probably less than half-an-hour 
if his hands had not,been tied—a difference which the Transvaal 
Government, as a matter of fact, a little later on, when unfortunately 
they had withdrawn the concessions, showed themselves quite willing 
to put right. i | 

« Then Mr. Reitz made another grave mistake. His first formal 
note, containing the concessions to be granted, was excellent in tone 
and spirit. Mr. Greene had boldly and skilfully gone for a full 
reconciliation, and in the first formal note (August 19) Mr. Reitz 
faithfully follows Mr. Greene's inspiration. Then the demon of 
perversity enters into him, as it has entered again and again into so 
many of the other actors in this tragedy. Two days later he sends 
another telegram, which was conceived in an altogether different 
spirit, and was very much in the nature of a pistol held to the 
head of the British Government, and instead of leaving the delicate 
questions of suzerainty and interference, as Mr. Greene had arranged 
that they should be left, an informal compromise, growing out of the 

other arrangements, quietly “ assumed ”. on both sides rather than 
scheduled, Mr. Reitz thrusts it clumsily and dictatorially forward, 
making it the open price of the concessions that were given. It wasa 
terrible mistake, which again must lie in part at least at the door of 
Sir A. Milner. It was a consequence, as one cannot help believing, 
not only of the suspicions aroused by our enlarged demands—the 
raising of the four points that were not included in the charter of 
agreement—but also of Sir A. Milner’s refusal to allow Mr. Greene 
to exercise his salutary tutelage’over Mr. Reitz. 

As for our reply (August 28) to the Transvaal concessions, it would 
be unfair to speak too harshly of it. The unfortunate mixing up of 
the two Greene telegrams, which, probably, did much to throw Mr. 
Reitz into the wrong attitude of mind, worked the same mischief, as 
we must conclude, with our Government. Each side felt aggrieved ; 
each side resented what it believed to be the bad faith of the other. 
But if in our reply a few friendly words had been spoken, acknow- 
ledging the very great concessions that had been made; if the 
general spirit of the despatch had been less disputatious; if we had 
been more ready to close controversies, and less ready to reopen 
them; if the question of supremacy had not been revived by 
referring to an old despatch; if the question of interference had not 
been treated with vague words that were alarming because they 
meant nothing—-the Government “ hoping” that all future interven- 
tion would be unnecessary—if only both these last questions had 
been treated on Mr. Greene's wise lines, with careful adherence to 
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_ the spirit and terms of the charter of agreement; and if the dreadful 
vista of “ other matters of difference" to be “ settled concurrently ” 
had been carefully excluded, the lost ground might easily have been 
recovered and the breach might have been safely repaired. With 
a little geniality, a little friendliness, a little sympathetic imagina- 
iion and fellow-feeling for old brother Toriee facing the unknown 
"ugly rush," and, perhaps, voting themselves and the fabric of 
their power out of existence, the difficult corner would have been 
turned. But unfortunately the despatch was of that terrible high 
and dry order which is as sawdust in the mouth ; it was a bit of 
thoroughly infelicitous workmanship. As a matter of fact, it should 
have been recast and rewritten from the first line to the last line, 
in accordance with the sentence pronounced by the Irishman upon 
his gun, “I have not much fault," he said, " to find with it; but, 
faith, it wants new locks and new barrels, and the old stock is broken 
and no good at all." 

And here once more a serious part of the blame for the general 
failure lies at Sir A. Milner's door. At this critical moment, when 
literally the great issues of peace and war. were trembling in the 
balance, he presses, through Mr. Greene, for an immediate answer to 
the British despatch. It is almost incredible, but he seems to have 
pressed for a reply by Saturday to a despatch that, as I gather, was 
only presented on the Wednesday. And for what intelligible reason ? 
What did a few days matter at this supreme hour of the crisis? 
At the same moment it is evident that he has an attack of the war 
fidgets, and becomes nervously afraid lest our Government should 
be too conciliatory and pacifie. In the temper of “the lost man," 
he goads Mr. Chamberlain into action, telegraphing that “ British 
South Africa is prepared for extreme measures "; that he fears “a 
strong reaction against the policy" of the Government; that he 
preaches “ confidence and patience, but, etc." One ean only stand 
half in pity and half in horror before such a complete loss of balance, 
such a prostration of his own reason and self-control in the presence 
of the passions rising round him. But so it was. The brain seems 
to have been shaken; the conscience to have been silenced; whilst 
the hand that should have saved us from the precipice was the one to 
help to send us to our fate. 

But this is the last criticism that I shall pass on Sir A. Milner. 
I have no pleasure in heaping reproaches on him. He has one merit. 
He has not been as the politicians. He has acted plainly and 
straightforwardly and in the open daylight. He has worn no 
mask, used no smooth and untruthful phrases, been guilty of no 
affectations. He has been on the side of war, as frankly as any old 
Tory squire, or any boy of 17 in our publie schools. It is not a good 
or lovely thing to have stirred up strife and to have roughly stamped 
upon the first beginnings of reconciliation, but it is better than ta 
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talk lies as most of us do in politics.. For one action, at a later stage, 
Sir A. Milner deserves our thanks. He kept back a very curt and 
illtempered despatch of Mr. Chamberlain to President Steyn, who 
was making a last effort for conciliation. I am much afraid, from 
the peace point of view, it was nearly the one solitary act of grace 
on his part, but, suchas it was, it shall certainly be imputed to him 
by those of us who are lovers of peace for righteousness. 
. We now come to the next amazing incident in this terrible story 

of pride and suspicion. The Transvaal Government read the © 
qualified acceptance as a refusal and withdrew their concessions. 
Once again the demon of perversity triumphed, and directed the 
course of events in his own fashion and to his own liking. Why, 
in the name of common sense and sane sense, I ask two friends, who 
to a certain extent stood behind the scenes, was this wretched step 
taken? “Wounded pride," answers one friend. “The Transvaal 
Government felt they had made great concessions; they had made 
them in the belief and on the understanding that these concessions 
would settle the controversy, and in the vague terms of the despatch 
they found no guarantee of settlement.” My other friend answers : — 
“ Mr. Chamberlain's oratory at Highbury. At the very moment 
that he was dealing officially with the compromise and actually 
accepting it, he must needs go out of his path to threaten the 
Transvaal Government and to talk about such thrice unlucky and 
irrelevant things as sponges and hour-glasses.” We must also, I 
think, take into account the natural instincts of the Boer. He is, 
like many others sprung from the soil, over-shrewd and sus- 
picious. A friend of mine used to describe the buying and selling 
of a calf by two Normandy peasants as a process that with its 
interminable fence and counterfence contained all the elements of an 
excellent play. The Boer and the Normandy peasant have a good 
deal in common. Like all petty bargainers, they love to grasp a 
little more than is in the bargain, and are nervously unhappy, after 
the bargain has been struck, if they think that they have given 
away some fraction more than was necessary. It was this spirit, I 
think, which, joined to other causes, induced Mr. Reitz to snip 
something off the agreed terms, and then later to withdraw in such. 
nervous haste the concessions offered. But had we possessed on our 
side a little more common sense, had: we been at some pains to 
understand the material with which wé were dealing, had we been 
a little more perceptive as regards the good points and the defective 
points of the character of the Boers, a little less stiff and dignified 
. in ouf self-conceit, a little less clumsy-fingered, a little less huity 
and ready to take offence, in à word, just a little more sane-minded 
and genial-minded, we should have remembered how limited was the 
world experience of the Boers, and we should not have exaggerated 
into grave offences the slips that they made. 





Panne childlike in its ! unreasoning impulse, as was the with- 
drawal of the concessions, it is difficult not to be touched by the 
tone of the despatch itself. It rings honest and real enough. They 
are evidently much hurt. “They have observed with the deepest 
regret " that we do not accep the five-years’ franchise. They ‘ could 
never have anticipated ” that our answer “would be unfavourable,” 


and “they cherish the hope that the terms of both this and . 


former communications will; give an opening " for.“ a good under- 
standing and a solution of jexisting differences." Always barring 
the perversity of the w iras ral, it is a pathetic despatch, quite 
friendly and courteous in lits tone, and putting straight one of 
the two lapses or defects that had occurred in the formal note of 
concessions. It explained fully that they were ready to admit 
-interyentions in accordance; with the Convention of 1884 and for 
the protection of British jsubjects in accordance with general 
interhational law. It did not put right, as it ought to have done, the 


omission about the use of légal advice by the British Agent when - 
disemssing the franchise question; but a little later (September 8) - 


a large concession was made, more than covering this special point— 
the acceptance of an officidl joint enquiry, which they had long 
resisted, into the franchise qüestion. . 

How then did we stand when, on September 9, Mr. Chamberlain sent 
his reply to the note in which the concessions had been withdrawn? 
In answering this question let us keep clearly in mind the seven 


points in Mr. Greene's agreement, as the vital matter of it all, and ` 


as our recognised peace basis. Now, if we put together (a) the 
. concessions, (though at that Moment Seplember 9—formally with- 


 drawh) made in the original note (August 22), and the two con- - 


: eessidns made later; (b) the concession, as regards “ future inter- 
ferences," made in the withdrawal note (September 5); and (c) the 
concession, as regards the asistance of a legal adviser in Mr. Greene’s 
case, made by the consent to hold a joint inquiry (September 8), 


everything, with one small. expeption, was, as a matter of fact, settled 


between the two Governments; everything was conceded. Mr. Reitz’s 
explanation had put the matter of future interferences right, con- 
. ceding even more than had been promised to Mr. Greene; and the 
concession of the joint inquity (September 8) went beyond the point 
promised to Mr. Greene that he should have the use of legal advice. 
Franchise, new seats, election of President cete., the use of legal 
advice by the British Agent, question of future interferences 
. (question of suzerainty to be referred to later), arbitration—on alll 
these points there was now no difference; the lapses had been *made 
goad ; the whole of the peáce-basis, as agreed to by Mr. Greene, 






ig | h m . It was to be assumcd that no interferences contrary 


wag | conceded. Only one gmall rock of offence remained. Mr. — 
edhe had with much tact found a formula to save susceptibilities 
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to the Convention should take place, and each side was to hold its 
own view about suzerainty, the discussion being allowed to drop. 
Mr. Reitz, with an equal want-of tact (though, as we have seen, the 
blame largely rests on Sir A. Milner for suppressing the facts of the 
case and thus inducing Mr. Chamberlain to raise new demands) had 
gone out of his way to make an unfortunate addition to the formal 
note of concessions and to change the quiet “assuming” of these 
things into hard and fast conditions. Still, clumsy and stupid and 
unbusinesslike as was this departure from the agreement on Mr. 
Reitz’s part, it was in reality a matter of words, a mere abstract 
: difference, which should have been quietly passed by on our side, as 
there was no practical difference existing on the points themselves. 
In the light of Mr. Reitz’s further explanations the question of 
interferences was settled ; and as regards the question of suzerainty, 
each Government had already stated their own view in their own re-- 
spective despatches. What else could they do, but allow the discussion 
to drop? Neither side could force their own theoretical view down the 
throat of the other; and there was no practical question. hinging 
upon this particular point, which required that the controversy 
should then and there be carried on. Thus, we may say—if we take 
it for granted from the terms of their despatch, which withdrew the 
concessions, that such withdrawal was only formal— was principally | 
caused by the suspicion (aroused by Mr. Chamberlain’s new demands 
and his departure from the charter of agreement) that they were likely 
` to give and not to receive, and that they—the Transvaal Government 
—only required a very small amount of encouragement to renew the 
withdrawn offers—if we may assume this point, then it is true to 
say that everything contained in the charter of agreement was now 
made good and settled. The only outstanding difference not 
actually settled in so many words was the perverse and stupid 
demand of Mr. Reitz that what was to be “assumed” should be 
_ treated as a fixed condition. He had never withdrawn that demand, 
as he clearly should have done, but the point had practically settled 
itself, first by hig further concessions about interferences, and then 
by the fact that the controversy about suzerainty had naturally come 
to its end. Unless revived, out of sheer love of quarrelling, it could 
only remain in statu quo. When each party had declared their 
view, there was nothing more to be said. All the same, though. 
practically no differences existed, it does not absolve Mr. Reitz from 
blame. He should have stood plainly and exactly on the charter of 
agreement. | uu ! | 

And now came the great crisis in which everything depended on 
the line that we on our side thought it right to take. In the hands of 
our Government lay the Transvaal despatch, withdrawing the con- 
cessions, but hoping that their explanations would pave the way to a 


ine ene 


s *. * * e, * * 
new reconciliation. It is true—and it is only fair to our Government 
to remember it—that those who in a moment of huff and irritation 


suddenly break off a bargain must run the risk of being taken at 


their word. Let us then place, if we will, this act of perverse with- 
drawal in the account against the Transvaal Government; let it carry 
its full weight against them in the judgment, that we form on the 
unhappy quarrel; yet we must also take into consideration the 
important fact—-which I think any impartial reader. of these 
despatches will be inclined to admit—that in the very act of with- 
drawing their concessions they showed themselves apparently quite 
ready to renew the old offers if only they received a little encourage- 
ment to do so, and were assured that we frankly accepted the original 
basis of agreement, and were not indefinitely enlarging qur demands. 
The words used about their hoping to find a friendly solution, their 
explanations, the new assurances given, and the courteous tone of 
the despatch, all point to the fact that the act of withdrawal was due 
io a momentary impulse of suspicion and fear—- joined also, perhaps, 
to the misleading instincts of the petty bargaining spirit—and that, 
if once reassured, they were perfectly ready to pick up again the 
negotiations where they had been dropped. But one thing seems 
clear. Considering all the circumstances, considering the really 
wide concessions made to Mr. Greene, considering the excellent and 
satisfactory character of ihe work represented by the charter of 
agreement, considering ihe explanations given at this stage by Mr. 
Heitz as to future interferences, and that the two lapses or 
defects made by the Transvaal Government in their formal note 
' (future interferences and legal advice supplied to the British Agent) 
had been made good, as we have seen, before our reply of the 9th 
was sent, considering how: minute — almost microscopic — was 
ihe remainder of difference existing between us, and considering 
that our one true object, our one true interest, our right, our 
wise, our honest conduct, was to secure these reforms in the easiest 
and most friendly way—was it not quite clear that we should have 
leniently interpreted the mistake of the Transvaal Government, have 
given them every chance to renew the old offer, and thus have 
allowed matters to revert to the favourable position in which they 
stood after the conversation between Mr. Smuts and Mr. Greene ? 

It was a great opportunity for Mr. Chamberlain. Matters had 


taken an unfortunate turn; the progress gained had been checked; 


both sides had made mistakes and had grown irritated and 
‘suspicious; but still nothing as vet was fatally compromised, and 
the old peace-position, endangered for the moment, was still to be 
regained at the price of a few genial and kindly words. But 
. unfortunately once again the demon of perversity had it all his own 
way. Instead of a few genial and friendly words, Mr. Chamberlain 
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descended to his worst self, indulging in his own reckless fighting 
style. Probably he thought of himself as triumphing over some 
rival in the House of Commons, whom under our political system we 

. all consider fair game fer taunt and humiliation. As we all know, 
there is no greater joy in politics—such as they are—than to 
‘annihilate your oppogent, who has slipped or stumbled in the great 
warfare of words, by some crushing rejoinder. Whatever may be 
the meritg of this particular kind of scalp-hunting in home matters, 
it is an expensive method for the country when followed in foreign 
matters. Mr. Chamberlain, however, had no misgivings. Instead 
of trying to understand the nature of the material with which he 

" had to deal and the many difficulties through which he had to pick 
his way, instead of recognising that the Transvaal Government were 
in a state of nervousness and suspiciousness—not understanding why 
we had departed from Mr. Greene's terms, and terribly afraid that 
they were being out-bargained ;—instead of acting in a wise and 
generous spirit and trying to reassure and conciliate, Mr. Chamber- 
lain—unrestrained by this most negligent of Cabinets—took the 
home bludgeon that comes so naturally to his hand, and plunged 
into the fray, as if the giving of hard knocks had been his most 

. ` profitable occupation. With a careful selection of words exactly 
suited to give offence, he told the Transvaal Government that our 
Government “absolutely repudiated.” the claim of the Transvaal to 
be a Sovereign International State. As we have seen, the declaration 
of our view on this point was quite unnecessary. Each Government 
had quoted a former despatch, and had reserved its view; why not 
*then have allowed the matter to drop, as so wisely arranged by Mr. 
Greene? Then our reply went on bluntly to refuse the joint 
enquiry, which our Government itself had originally proposed, and 
which had just been conceded by the Transvaal Government. Next 
it picked out the plums to be found in the concessions note which 

‘ our Government were good enough to accept; it tacked on the use 
of their own language by the Uitlander representatives in the 
Chamber, which was not in Mr. Greene’s official agreement; then it 
pressed for an immediate and definite reply, and declared that if the 
‘British Government received “a negative or inconclusive answer 
they will formulate their own proposals." Of course, that despatch - 

. settled the matter. You are not likely to get much out of a stubborn 
and suspicious opponent if you employ the style of “ The Almighty 
addressing the blackbeetle.” It might be well on the next occasion 
for Mr. Chamberlain and this unlucky Cabinet io remember that 
blackbeetles, like the rest of us, have their feelings. After that 
despatch things went swiftly on the downgrade. With that despatch 
all hope of peace vanishes. Dispute and recrimination follow 
concerning small points that I suppose were good enough for 
quarrelling over, if they served no other purpose, until we reach the 
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fatal moment, when on both sides the gathering storm of passion 
grew black over our heads, when the demon of strife had his own 
way, “ And the Guardian Angels left us, turning back to look no 
more," whilst out of it all arises this culmination of most tragic 
absurdity, that the two Governments, though we may affirm on good 
evidence that both of them meant peace and desiged peace, though they 
were really in agreement over every single condition contained in the 
original charter of agreement, though—-with one microscopic excep- 
. tion—there was at no point any real difference left existing between 
them, yet between them both, with "their exasperating capacity " 
for suspecting and misunderstanding each other and inventing 
differences where they did not exist, they succeeded in reaching the 
fatal point of breaking strain, and in turning peace into war. So 
completely can the hearts of men be darkened, so completely can 
their eyes be blinded, when once they have begun in the name of 
their two countries to quarrel with pens in their hands, and to try to 
prove each other in the wrong. What a story it has been of stupid 
pride and suspicion on both sides! What cruel misunderstandings! 
What purposeless strife! One recalls Kingsley's New Forest ballad 
in which (a few words are altered) he describes the blind fight of the 
men, who fight without recognising each other, and reproaches the 
moon for withholding her light: — 
“That night thou hadst never the grace 

To lighten the eyes of the men who fought 

To see one another's face." 

Once more I must refer to the fatal suppression by Sir A. Milner 
of the facts of the case. Whether Mr. Chamberlain thoroughly 
understood the nature of Mr. Greene's agreement even on the 9th 
of September seems very doubtful. "Prom. his-inser ting the demand 
about the Uitlanders’ language, it seems that even then—having 
received only a very short telegram from Sir A. Milner—he had not 
+ distinctly realised the situation. The telegram was sufficient to put 
Mr. Chamberlain on his guard, and it ought to have led him to make 
full enquiries; but it was sparing in its explanation of what had 
passed. 

Now to sum up the story. Mr. Greene sends two telegrams, one 
formal, one informal, concerning the conditions of peace at which he 
_hasarrived. Sir A. Milner—though himself in full possession of the 
facts—fails to inform Mr. Chamberlain of the different value of the 
two telegrams, and Mr. Chamberlain makes demands outside the 
formal agreement. These demands give the negotiations a wrong 
twist. We on our side ask for more than was in the charter of 
agreement, and are refused ; and on their side the Transvaal Govern- 
-ment perversely give something less. Most unfortunately Mr. 
Greene’s hands are tied; he is not allowed to be officially aware of 
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the reply of the Transvaal Government, or to correct mistakes made. 
Thus the misunderstanding widens. We receive the note of the 
Transvaal concessions, and reply to it, meaning to accept, but 
unfortunately we do it in a clumsy manner, and so fail to reassure 
the Transvaal Government, that had grown suspicious (owing to 
new conditions being,raised outside Mr. Greene's agreement) about 
our intentions to fulfil our side of the settlement. In a huff the 
Transvaal Government withdraws the concessions offered, but puta 
right one of the two of the defects in its concessions, and desires to 

-.reopen negotiations. A great opportunity for large and wise 
statesmanship comes to Mr. Chamberlain ; but he disastrously rejects 
it. He gives way to bad temper and rudeness, and once more we 
enter upon what Mr. Greene has well called “an interminable 
interchange of recriminating correspondence," which could have but 
one end. 

There remains much to be said, but it must wait for another 
occasion. Never has a national misfortune been richer in useful : 
lessons—lessons about our way of behaving ourselves as a nation, 
lessons about what is really great and really small as regards the 
empire, lessons about our military methods, and the relations of our 
public departments to the great body of the public. On none of — 
these subjects can I enter now. It is sufficient to say one thing, 
that when this wretched business is over we shall have to consider in 
what way we can take out of the hands of the Government their fatal 
power of committing the nation to war. Never again should it be 
possible for the nation, bound handand foot, helpless and passive, to 

_ pay the price that it is paying to-day for the bad temper of one man 
. with a pen in his hand, the loss of head and all self-guiding power in 
another publie servant, and the want of steady purpose and control 
in a Prime Minister. Remembering what the relations of a nation 
and its Government are, that the true value of a nation is as 
everything, and the true value of a Government is as nothing, it 
touches the very climax of absurdity that one member or two or 
three members of a Government with a genius for quarrelling should 
be able—unchecked—to risk the fortunes and destiny of a nation by 
committing it to war. That problem, how the nation is to become 
master in its own house as regards its most vital concerns, and 
how the extravagant, the unreasonable, the disastrous power of the 
politician in office can be cut down and placed within safe limits, 
stands before us for our very pressing consideration, and will have 
to be solved. This war has essentially been a war made by two 
powers acting together—the Cabinet and the Press. The nation as 
. ever has been very careless and very easy to mislead; but there its 
responsibility ends. The war has been made for it. 
`` And now for our immediate future. At what ought we to aim? 
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I answer, let both nations make confession of their huge folly. We | 
have both made under bad guidance complete fools of ourselves. | 
We have both of us—we the British in the higher degree— been | 
stupid, proud, masterful, quarrelsome „like children, suspicious, | 
petty and perverse in our methods of bargaining, and filled with a | 
dangerous contempt for each other. We have both believed in the 
final resort to force, and we have both believed —in our conceit—that | 
the path of easy victory " open before us. We have both been | 
sharply awoken from our areless dreams by the sufferings which | 
have fallen alike to the share of both of us. We have both passed | 
through the fires of our own’ kindling; we have both reaped what we | 
have sown; and now let ii both take to heart and profit by the | | 
lesson we have learnt. Let|us put from us the vainglorious talking | 
in which we have both of lus indulged. Let us put from us the | 
passion and delirium of a fatal moment, pull ourselves together, and | 
act with the sober sense and self-discipline that is, as we believe, 
the heritage of both races. Enough blood, and far more than 
enough, has stained hill and veldt. Let us both cry halt to our 
soldiers. Let the most sane-minded and level-headed man that we 
have in the country be sent out. Let an armistice be arranged on 
terms of perfect equality. Whatever may have happened before - 
these words are printed, whether we have gained a military success | 
or not, neither side should claim victory, neither side should be | 7 
asked to confess defeat, or to undergo any humiliation. Each side 
. should bear its own losses, whatever they may be. We should treat 
all this hideous drama of the last three months as a dream gone by 
and forgotten, as a thing that has now become simply non-existent. 
We should wipe it clean off the slate, leaving it to be the mere 
property of the historian. We should go straight back to the 
position of August, and take up the negotiations exactly at the point 
where they left the hands of Mr. Smuts and Mr. Conyngham Greene, 
and go steadily and patiently through the work as if it had never 
been interrupted. I may be told that it is now too late for seeking | 
such a reconciliation. I answer it is never too late to leave the - 
. Wrehg road and to take the right road, to recover wisdom and self- | 
"restraint, and to seek. to repair the breaches that passion has made. - 
Eor the wise all things are possible. With generosity, with forgive- 
: ness on both sides, with goed temper as befits those who have striven 
- -honpurably with each othet, with a real respect and esteem replacing 
-+ the old contempt, and with!a new and enlarged experience as regards : 
the | padness of such a war between kindred races as that to which we 
hay i both been most rashly committed, it is still possible for us to 
;;gnBké.a new future and to place our South African empire on the - 
;;fouhdations of peace and friendship instead of undying hatred and , — 
entpreed subjection. Let us show ourselves equal to the great 
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occasion that now calls on us; let us both show that we have 
something in us better than the nature of the wolf that.dies biting ` 
and rending; let us leave the dead past to bury 1ts dead, and prepare 
for a new and better future. So, and only so, will all the blood that 
has been shed not have flowed altogether in vain. 


AUBERON HERBERT. 


THE ETHICS OF CRITICISM. 


A Worp to Sir WALTER BESANT. 


"Docnrknnv: You shall also make no noise in the streets; for the Watch to babble and 
talk, is most tolerable and not to be endured. . . . If you meet a thief you 
may suspect him, by virtue of your office, to be no true man, and for such kind of 
men, the less you make or meddle with them, why the more is for your honesty!” 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HEN I was editorially informed that my article on the “ Voice 
of the Hooligan” had “ startled the dovecots," and that no 
Jess a person than Sir Walter Besant was “ going to reply,” 
I thought I knew the fate in store for me at the hands of that good 
old custodian of the City’s peace. Long and respectfully had I 
observed the amiable Knight, becloaked like Dogberry of old, and 
carrying the official staff and lanthorn, sallving from the round 
house of the Literary Watch, with more or less decrepit followers 
at his heels; and always, [ observed, had his spiriting been done 
gently, so that, even when he “ran in” a Publisher or other 
“ Malefactor," he had dismissed him speedily, with little more than 
a reprimand. His disposition, I knew, was liberal and kindly: so 
much so that he had loudly proclaimed to all voung Citizens that 
there was no occupation easier or more profitable than his own daily 
one of Bookmaking, the only endowments necessary for its pursuit 
being a pen, a sheet of paper, and a copy of the “ Author,” published 
monthly! His own career had been sunny, and had ended, as all the 
world knew, in a Knighthood ; so it was fitting and natural that he 
should ‘uphold the ways of Literature as ways of pleasantness and 
profit, and should devote his leisure to patrolling Grub Street, and 
proclaiming “ All's Well,” through the still small watches of the 
_ present intellectual Darkness. 
, Knowing this much, if not more, of Sir Walter, I rejoiced to 
' hear that I was to fall into hands so merciful. My treatment would 
be, I thought, neither fierce nor savage; if I were seized and taken to 
durance vile, I should at least not be beaten black and blue by the 
baton. of a mere policeman; there would be no handeuff business, 
and above all no false swearing, when I was brought before the 





Bench. Yes, I said to myself, with the good old literary Watchman 
I shall be all right, even if he does call on me to “stand” as a 
Malefactor! But alas! I had to discover that even the best of us is 
human after all! I had forgotten that on a recent occasion (on the . 
very occasion when he was proclaiming garrulously that Literature 
was the easiest of all trades) I had offended this good man deeply.* 
With my denunciation of the literary Hooligan came his opportunity, 
and—well, he has taken it to the best of his power. Not content 
with calling on me to “ stand," he flatly proclaims me a rogue and a- 
liar! Not satisfied with disliking my opinions, he affirms that they 
are founded on the basest and most selfish of all motives, those of 
envy and disappointed vanity! This is so.unlike Sir Walter, even 
Sir Walter in a rage, that I scarcely know what to make of it; and I 
am forced to the disagreeable conclusion that he, like so many 
^ worthy souls nowadays, has caught the prevailing epidemic and 
grown positively homicidal.t 
.But rightly or wrongfully, justly or unjustly, here I stand 
“charged,” with Sir Walter Besant (Lord love him) bearing angry 
witness again me. I have disturbed the Town's peace; I have 
wantonly assaulted a good young genius of Christian disposition ; 
. and for the rest I bear a bad character, as a person of very doubtful 
literary morals. Have I anything to say in my defence? Marry, 
yes, a good deal, if that worshipful Magistrate, the Public, will 
listen, and if the dear old Watchman will only be quiet, even when 
I accuse him (as I am reluctantly compelled to do) of malice and 
false swearing. | 
First, however, let me examine his contention that Literary 

People disgrace themselves and their profession whenever they say 
severe and unsympathetic things about each other. This, from a 
Literary Person who calmly imputes the basest and meanest of 
motives to his opponent, and who taunts him from the witness-box 
with want of trade-success and the most despicable of trade-vanity, 
is rather a rich contention to begin with! But let us try to ascertain 
what it means, or rather let me try to make this not too sapient 
guardian of literary morals see what Z mean. From the point of 
view of Sir Walter Besant, Literature is a little ring of amiable and 
worthy gentlemen, whose mission it is to make an honourable _ 
subsistence by writing works for the market, and to extend to each 
other, under all cireumstances, the polite courtesies of their trade 
union. Their duty is te support each other, praise each other, in | 
every way be loyal and kindly to each other. Members of the 
medical and legal professions, it is contended, never denounce 


*. « The Profession of Literature, an Open Letter to Sir Walter Besant,” published in the 
Sunday Special. | 

+ “Is it the Voice of the Eooligan?” By Sir Walter Besant. Contemporary Review, 
January, 1900. | 
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each other. We cannot imagine *“ the late Lord Coleridge con- - i 
tributing articles to the magazines in abuse of the late Sir George | 
Jessel” (this, by-the-by, is a little necrologically mixed, but such is | - 


Deponent’s way) or “ Bishop Wilberforce attacking Archbishop | 
Sumner for alleged heresy, atheism, or immorality,” or “Sir 
Frederick Leighton asking for a dozen pages in which to call Millais 
a humbug in Art, an imppster, a corrupter ‘of the popular taste." 

“ Even if these charges were proved," says the Witness, “would 
Leighton’s be the hand td write them down? N o; self-respect, 
dignity for the calling” (please note this phrase) “ would impose 
restraint and reticence. Itis only in Literature that the World feels 
no astonishment when one more chapter is added to the long list of 
venomous attacks by one author upon another." 

Now what Sir Walter : means is perfectly clear, although the 
language: in which he expresses himself is somewhat difficult to 
construe. His references, however, are unfortunate, since they 
chiefly concern individuals less noteworthy for candour and 
originality than for prosperous trimming and social finesse. One 
can hardly conceive Bishpp Wilberforce belonging to any ethical | 


© Forlorn Hope, or Sir l'rederick Leighton sounding the note of any | = 


intellectual revolt. All the men whom Sir Walter names as | 


incapable of personal disdourtesy were, I fancy, quite as incapable | .: 


of personal originality or heroism; at any rate, if the truth had to be. 


told concerning either Art or Religion, one would hardly have n 


selected the speaker from among the magnates of the English 
. Church or the President and Council of the Royal Academy! A, 
MMC i$ a Clique, whether it is concerned with the practical business | 
of organised Episcopacy, or the equally practical business of selling 
pibtures, or the quite as practical business of producing books for the. 


| market ; and whenever a new thing has to be uttered to the world ] 


it is seldom or never voiced by those who have interests vested in the 
high officialism of any prosperous Trade Union. 
‘But putting aside Sir | alter's assumption that personal attacks 
and accusations are altogether confined to Literature, and that out 
octors, Lawyers, and Artists are quite angelically incapable of 
expressing their honest opinion of each other, what follows? That 
- the Ethics of Literature is lower and baser than that of Medicine, or 
the Bar, or Pictorial Art, and that men of letters, men who use the 
pen, are less generous, less dignified, less amiable, than the followers 
of those. other professions? By no means. Literature, although 
itself only a very small part of Life, is a much broader and larger 
part of Life than either Medicine, the Bar, or Art; indeed, it 
ncludes all these branches of human activity, of only one of which, 
the last, can we say that it is something more than a mere. =a 







i khe: pursuit of Medicine is very indirectly concerned with t 
|, (question of Ethics, while the profession of the Law is to a larg 
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extent absolutely opposed to tlfe highest Ethical sanctions. Of 
_ Literature alone can it be said that its very breath and being, its 
essential fons et origo, is ethical; that without ethics, without 
. ethical truth and beauty, Literature would be non-existent. A man 
absolutely without heart or kindly sympathy may be a great 
Physician. A man utterly devoid of common humanity may be, and 
often has been, a grea Lawyer. A man of very inferior literary and 
moral sense may be, and occasionally has been, a great Painter. 
But no man who is devoid of prescience and wisdom, of commanding 
insight and humanity, can ever be a great Author. 

However much this last assertion may be- traversed and confuted, 
illustrations being at hand of very strong and powerful and 
prosperous Writers in whom the highest moral qualities seem more 
or less deficient, it will be found that all Writers who have achieved 
permanent immortality have done so by virtue of their ethical 
greatness. Even Rabelais, with whom our good Sir Walter consorted 
during his literary youth, has been justified to posterity by the clean 
part of him, that which startled the Church and scared the Cowls, 
not by that which has turned so many stomachs, and, I honestly 
admit, turns mine. If we glance at. random over ` the 
line of noble names, from Socrates to Shakespeare, from 
Virgil to Dante, from Aristophanes to Fielding and Dickens, 
from Chaucer to Milton, from Milton to Wordsworth, from 
Shelley to Walt Whitman, we shall discover that our Poets and 
Thinkers are great exactly in proportion to the wisdom and beauty 
of their message to the world; and that whenever a Writer has 
proved a traitor to Progress and to Humanity, whenever he has 
shouted with the Crowd and has represented the vileness and not the 
purity of his generation, he has been doomed to more or less rapid 
oblivion, as practically a criminal against his kind. 

This being admitted, and I think few individuals except members 
of the old-fashioned literary Watch will seriously dispute it, is it not 
a matter of some importance that we should attempt to discover such 
traitors to Truth and to Humanity, when, from one cause or another, 
they are really devitalising the very air we breathe? Even accepting 
Sir Walter's delectable conception of Literature as a Pickwick Club 
ef amiable and prosperous shopkeepers, dutifully admiring and 
praising each other's wares, ought there not to be a limit to friendly 
nepotism, and an end occasionally to the compounding of moral 
felonies against mankind? Is 3t not now more than ever notorious 
that the evils of the Literary profession, the evils which still break 
many hearts and drive many honest aspirants to the workhouse and 
the grave, are due to the system of log-rolling and personal collusion, 
expressing itself through the endless tricks of the trade? And then, 
to come to the crucial moral question, if a Baker sells poisoned 
bread, is no other Baker in the town to say so? 
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According to Sir Walter, Litérature is the only profession the 
mémbers of which denounce wrong-doing in each other. If this 
were 80, how proud and unique would be the position of Literature! 
Unfortunately, it is not so. Members of the Medical profession* 
may hesitate to denounce individual quackery, although they 
punish in the severest manner the slightest breach of professional 
etiquette; but it would be better for the world, a thousand times 
better, if in this profession and in all the others, including 
Literature, there were less etiquette and more honesty, more truth- 
speaking on the part of individuals and less trimming and lying to 
conciliate trades and cliques. In the medical profession, for 
example, there is, I believe, a professional etiquette which forbids 
one practitioner, on being called in to a patient who is dying through 
the ignorance and ‘malpractice of another practitioner, apprising - 
those concerned of such ignorance and malpractice! An etiquette 
of the same sort, according to Sir Walter, forbids a man of letters 
avowing his detestation of a Hooliganism which, he believes, is not 
merely causing the death of one sick individual, but is sowing the 
whole world broadcast with butchered and martyred men. 

Here at last we come to the very core of the moral question, and : 
reach the real inwardness of my criticism. According to Sir Walter - 
Besant, a man of letters has no right to say a word against any Jack ` 
Cade of his own craft who rushes from street to street with a howling 
Mob at his heels, and is indirectly or directly concerned in fanning 
the evil passions of semi-barbarous crowds. To our Knight, who 
vaunts Literature as a roaring trade, the question is merely one of 
professional etiquette, and of personal vanity, envy, and uncharit- 
ableness on the part of a craftsman! * Self-respect, the dignity of 
the calling, nay, the ordinary laws of common courtesy,” should, Sir 
Walter thinks, prevent one author from expressing his bad opinion of 
another, especially when that other is generally admired. The 
expression of any such bad opinion can only be inspired by one 
sentiment, that of professional jealousy or trade malice. So that 
when Byron exposes in a masterpiece the shameful sycophancy and 
wicked servility of the laureate Southey, or when Shelley bewails in 
burning numbers the faults and backslidings of hireling poets, or 
when Browning says of a contemporary : | 


** Just for a handful of silver he lft us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick on his coat," 


the motive is always the same one —envy of the other's dirty gains! 
The truth must nof be spoken, even if the Doctor is a murderous 
quack, the Lawyer a lying rogue, the Literary Man a public 
nuisance: Foul and evil teaching must no! be exposed, even when it 
is poisoning the very Wells! 
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.. I do not propose to examine in detail Sir Walter's vindication -of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. So enthusiastic is it that it actually makes 
the good Knight drop into poetry, and talk in mixed metaphors 
“about “the hundred millions who read the Anglo-Saxon tongue and 
flock into the vast theatre to listen spell-bound to a single voice,” — 
that of him whom I have christened Hooligan. Sir Walter's literary - 
tastes do not interest me; his moral predilections are my chief 
concern. Let me now inquire, a little more closely, into these. 

: “ Kipling, in prose and in verse," says Sir Walter, gloatingly, “ is 
- one to whom War is an ever present possibility and an ever present - 
certainty! There is a time to speak of Peace and a time to speak of 
War! At this moment it is well that someone who has a voice 
should speak of War!" And so on, and soon. The vein is 'Ercles 
vein, a tyrant's vein, a bloodthirsty vein, wonderful ón the lips of so 
mild and home-bred a citizen! Sir Walter is frank enough, indeed, 
to avow that he likes bloodshed, that there are “worse evils than 
War,” and he is not afraid to echo, at this hour of the day, the mad 
platitudes which drove Englishmen into homicidal frenzy forty years - 
ago. There are worse things than War, quotha? Worse things 
even than War beginning and ending in the lust for Gold, and the 
ardour of freebooters to grab the solid Earth ? 

Well, since Sir Walter Besant has chosen to express his honest 

' admiration of Fire, Famine, and Slaughter, and to cite chapter and 
verse from a great Poet in support of his case and that of a Church 
which is now crying havoc to the War-wolves, let me show the 
hopelessness of any agreement between us by frankly answering him. 
to this effect —that I take my stand on the belief that there is no 

. worse evil than War, and that all the talk of its power to purify a 
nation or an individual is the veriest and -foulest Cant. Two blacks 
never yet made a white, nor'any two wrongs a right, and, disguise the 
truth: under what phrases we may, War is simply Murder with 
another name. That is my belief, and if that belief is false, every 
word which I have written concerning Mr. Kipling is false 
as well.- 

Under one condition only is the slaying of our fellow men 
justifiable, or at least pardonable—the condition of righteous Self 
defence. Our good Sir Walter, so full of anxiety for his fellow 
craftsmen, so shocked and shamed when one of those craftsmen 
protests against homicidal mania and Jingo-patriotism in another, 
can contemplate with serenity the bloody holocaust of suffering 
martyred thousands; snugly seated in his office chair, reeling out 
Literature at so much per thousand words, can assure his readers 
that the processes of Plunder and Slaughter are glorious and ulti- 
mately purifying; can glibly quote from a poem of which Tennyson 
lived long enough to be ashamed, but which is still among the few 
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is possible, than the mad Crimean crusade which once deluged: 
Europe with innocent blood! | 


Even so, it seems to rhe, might Robert. Shallow, Esquire, have |- 


defended the civic bloodshed of his own generation ; and certainly 


Rabert Shallow, Esquire; could not have darkened counsel more| 


thoroughly than Sir Walfer Besant, Knight. I pass again over his 
enthusiasm for Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whom he further justifies on | 


the score of a legion of ómnivorous readers. Even so Ponson rid 


Terrail might be justified by any one of the millions who honestly 


admire him, and even so might Xavier de Montepin be exalted by aj- 
reader of Le Petit J — on the basis of the “largest circulation in 
taste in books does not concern me; let| 


the world”! Sir Walter 
it go. I pass over also the sleepy arguments by which he seeks to 


blots on a noble reputation ; ; can talk of the “ potency of War,” “ the J: 
ennobling of a People by War"; nay, can utter the usual banalities |- 
about “ noble aims," in connection with a crusade baser even, if that! 
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: establish the idea that Literature is a mere business of success and | z 
, noh-success, sale and non-sale, conditioned and inspired by some| - 


more or Jess nepotic Author’ sClub. In all this his ideas are amiable, 3 


if ideas they may be termed. But when, with the finger of blood on|*: 


every door; and the cry of the Hooligan in every street, and the mad | : 
cry of Cain in the market-place, and the shadow of Death passing! ^ 
from land to land, this shállowest of literary Knights Non-combatant} =» 
assures me that there “are worse things than War,” I answer him; : 


again from the bottom of my heart that there is only one thing. 
. worse—-that thing being the cultivated Stupidity, the hopeless sense-: 
' leds Folly and Obtusity, against which even the very gods still strive! 
jh vain. | | 

I regret to. have to speak so roundly to such a harmless soul, 


essentially kindly perhaps, and only erring from sheer lack of 


imagination; but in wering his somewhat rambling charges 


against me, I chiefly desire to make my own cause clear. I musti- 


explain, therefore, despit¢ the strong prejudice which the statement 
will awaken, that I am unable to conjure up any more enthusiasm 
for War itself than for its leading Expositors and Poets, and that 


even the glory of men who die bravely upon the battle-field leaves | 


me comparatively cold. A soldier to my mind is not necessar ily a. 
hero; he enters the game of killing other people at the risk of being 
" killed himself, and if he loses he pays the forfeit; if he were not 
killed he would be killing, and I personally see nothing heroic in 
that. Nor am I, in the new sense of the word, a Patriot. Although 







gt stir one foot to help my countrymen in any cause which I 


lieved to be cowardly, treacherous, and merely homicidal. To 
billow r the ravings of a howling Political Majority, excited to frenzy 
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love my country, and if necessary would die in its defence, I would! — 
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"by ignorant Leaders and their attendant nigger minstrels, is not, to 
my thinking, Patriotism. These things I state roundly, leaving Sir 
Walter Besant to make the most of them, in his estimate of my 
moral baseness. i 

Sir Walter, true to his character of old-fashioned Watchman, 
carries from the night-time into the daytime his sleepy cry of “ Al's - 
Well.” He is highly indignant with me, therefore, because I have 
said that, Militarism . being rampant, Humanitarianism is out of 
fashion, a statement which I am glad to say has since been endorsed 
by no less a person than Mr. Frederick Harrison.* “There never 
was a time in the history of Christianity,” says Sir Walter, when 
Philanthropy, practical Chiistianity, was so much in fashion; and 
to support his statement he runs glibly off his tongue the shibboleths 
— Free Schools, Free Libraries, Factory Acts, Continuation Schools, 
Polytechnies, adding to these, as if they were not enough, Toynbee f 
Hall, Mansfield Hall, and Oxford House! Even so, it seems to me, 
and with like relevance, would the inimitable Mr. Gradgrind have 
discoursed to his hearers on the beauties of a mathematical 
Philanthropy. Is there no difference, then, between human sym- 
pathy and the teachings of the Board Schools, between Love and 
loving Charity and the opening of picture galleries and museums 1 
Sundays? The Workhouse is a beneficent institution, but somehow 
or other the Poor have always regarded it askance! The Board 
School does incalculable good, but its ministrations seldom or never, 
I fear, recall the Beatitudes! Not for one instant would I seek to 
depreciate any one of these or similar benefactions, or detract one 
hair’s breadth from the honour of such men and women as are 
working bravely to enlighten and to help their fellows; but what 
answer is it to me, when I quote the Poet of the Poor, and cry : — 


“« Alas for the rarity 
. Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


to be assured, by optimists like Sir Walter, that the scheme of the 
Charity Organization Society works out on the whole quite admir- 
ably! Bread may often become very bitter in the giving, and much 
of the bread of British philanthropy has, I fear, a somewhat Grad- 
 grindian, not to say Besantian, savour t 
Indeed, indeed, good Sir Walter Besant, Knight, this cry of 
* All’s well” sounds feeble almost to fatuousness at this epoch of 
plunder and bloodshed, of Jameson raids and Chartered shares, of 
City train-bands rushing to assist in the spoliation of Naboth’s Vine- 


* In his address as President of the English Positivist Society. 
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yard. Philanthropy, quotha? Christianity, i' faith? I have but | 
to open my Daily Alarmist, and my eye falls upon the following : — 


«THE BOY WHO SHOT THREE BOERS! 


« ENGLISH Boys AND GIRLS SEND Him a CuristMas PRESENT. 


‘‘Trumpeter Shurlock, who with his own hand shot three Boers at 
Elands Laagte, has stirred a practical responsive chord in the hearts of 
patriotic boys and girls at Benhall School, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

** We have received from Mr. John Chambers, the schoolmaster, a watch 
and chain, subscribed for by the children, and accompanied by a letter 
intended for the trumpeter of the 5th Lancers. Here is the letter which 
Trumpeter Shurlock’s youthful admirers are sending him :— 

‘t Dear TRUMPETER SHURLOCK,—-Our schoolmaster reads us the war news 
every morning, and what we liked best was to hear about you, and how you: 
shot the three Boers, and we thought we should like to send you a Christmas 


present. | 

*** We thought at first we would send you a plum pudding, and then a 
flannel shirt, but we got too much money for that. So, as some kind 
" friends helped us, we got enough to send you a watch and chain, which we 


hope you will accept. 
**]f ever you come to Suffolk, we hope you will call and see us, so that 


we may give you a cheer. 

** ¢ Please let us know if you get it and if you like it. 

“< Hoping you will come safe home and be able to show it to your 
mother. We are pleased you are our young countryman, and we hope if 
any of us are ever soldiers, we will do our duty like you. 

** * Wishing you all good luck, we remain, 


“< Your young English Friends, 


* t GERTIE RACKHAM, 
** * FRANK. CHAMBERS, 


** * (For the Children of Benhall School).' ” 


So that the beneficent homicide of youthful England is not confined 
to "Stalky and Co." and other creations of the egregious Mr. 
Kipling, but runs red in our very streets and lanes, and infects our 
very errand boys and urchins at play! The Boy who killed three 
Boers! How dear must he be to the heart of the Knight who dotes 
. on War, and Bloodshed, and Mr. Kipling! Doubtless, too, this boy 
has partaken of the Christianity of the School Board, and may even 
have strolled in his regimentals through the very educational 
People's Palace! | 

I am very sorry for Sir Walter Besant. He has always had a- 
place in my heart with the other Knights of fame—the good souls 
` who mean so well, yet who are always on the side of the loaves and 
fishes and the big battalions. I am quite sure that he hates cruelty 
and wrong doing just as much as I do, and is incapable of a brutal 
thought or deed. But the mischief is that his very amiability leads ` 
him astray. I blame him not for loving and defending his fellow 
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craftsmen ; for kindling with indignation when he witnesses what he 


$ 


considers “a venomous attack” on a-noble reputation. I am quite 
sure, indeed, that he would defend even the malefactor Buchanan, if 
he thought him subjected to cruel and cowardly maltreatment. But 


alas, although he is kindly, he is not wise. He fails to 
-sée that far higher issues than those of mere writing and 


selling books underlie the question of Morality in Literature — — 


that Literature, indeed, although but a part of Life, only fulfils its 


functions when it is the noblest and the “purest part of it. The 
question of Mr. Kipling’s genius, of my base motives, my misappre- 


ciation, really does not count in the discussion. What counts is the 


Carnage to which every Weathercock of a scribbler is pointing, 
and the brutality which is expressing itself daily and hourly, not 
only in mere words, but in deeds which have made the name of 
England execrated all over the civilised globe. Sir Walter Besant 
avers that I have no right to speak of these things, because they 
concern the prestige and the pocket of one who, with a Publisher on 
each side of him (like the Bishop on each side of Richard in the play) 


. lately cried aloud for and obtained the sympathy of two Continents. 


I say that I have every right to speak of these things, because they 
concern the honour and the prosperity, nay, the very existence, of 
those two Continents, and the happiness of every. humane and peace- 
loving citizen wre dwells therein. 


Bore BUCHANAN. 


SAMOA. 


= HE Convention and Declaration between Great Britain and. 
Germany, of November 14th, 1899," has at last settled the 
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long-standing ‘‘ Samoan Question," and has settled it in aj.” 


way which must be highly gratifying to Germany. So lately as the : 
end of October, Herr von Bulow, Herr Rose, the late President of! ` 


22 


the Municipality of Apia, and others were apparently preparinz 
the minds of their countrymen for much less favourable terms. | : 


The probable partition of the Group was hinted at, and it was 
shewn that even if Great Britain obtained Upolu and Savaii, 
Germany would be sure to get heavy compensation for its interests 
in Upolu. Within a fortnight of such utterances Great Britain’ 
withdrew all claims, and the long-coveted possession was handed 


over to Germany for a donsideration which certainly looks on the. 


surface as if Great Britain had made a poor bargain. For the 


cession of Upolu and Savaii, together with the small islands of | 


Manono and Apolima, Germany gives Great Britain two islands o 


tlie Caroline Group, large, but out-of-the-way, and up to the present. 


| of very little value, and relinquishes her rights, which at the best 
were very questionable, to the Tongan Archipelago and the island of 
 Niué. . It is not at'al] surprising that the opinion has gained 
currency that there 1s something behind the published Convention 


which is not made known, and that the recognition of German 
claims in Samoa is the price paid for obtaining the goodwill of 


Germany i in some other direction. 
| Were it not for the geogr aphical position of the islands and their 
nsequent possible importance in time of war, there would 
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expending eo much diplomatic time and paper and heat over them 
‘as has been done during the last thirty years. The grim humour of 
the situation naturally presented itself very forcibly to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and was sketched by his graphic pen in that useful 
though one-sided book, “ A Footnote to History.” 
. The islands of the Samoan Group are twelve in number, though 
only ten are inhabited. Of these the five easternmost have by the 
recent Convention been handed over to America, while the other 
geven become the possession of Germany. The latter are by far the 
larger and more important islands of the Group, and have a 
population of 29,000, while the American flag will fly over about 
6,000. They are volcanic in origin, and have all the picturesque 
beauty and the rich luxuriance and fertility which. are characteristic 
of the volcanic islands in the tropics. Situated on the direct line 
of route between San Francisco and Australi, 2,500 miles from 
Sydney and 4,000 miles from San Francisco, they are a very 
convenient point of call for the mail steamers, and the harbour of 
Pango Pango on Tutuila is by far the safest and most commodious 
natural harbour in the Pacific. All the vegetable productions and 
.. fruits of the tropics grow very readily, and many of them in rich 
profusion. Coffee, cacao, and cotton of excellent quality have re- 
cently been cultivated with success, and it seems probable that 
vanilla and various spices would also find a congenial climate and 
a suitable soil. The people are a fine, tall, handsome, large-limbed 
race of light brown colour. They are exceptionally courtly in 

manner and speech, hospitable, generous, high-spirited, and 
excitable. To one who is not troubled by a damp, hot, steamy 
climate, and clouds of mosquitos, a trip to Samoa and residence 
there for a few weeks would present many charms. 

There is nothing in all this to explain the interference of the 
three Great Powers in the affairs of Samoa. The islands may be 
very beautiful, but they are small. The whole land surface of the 
Group is, said to be only 670,000 acres, of which a very large 
proportion is mountain that cannot be cultivated. They are very 
fertile, but labour for the cultivation of plantations has to be 
imported, bécause the people are so well off that ihey cannot be 
induced to work at such a rate of wages as io make the plantations 
pay. It has even been hinted that the German plantations have not 
been profitable since a watch has been kept on the Company to see 
that the provisions of the labour law were properly observed. The 
whole of the export trade to Germany, England, and other parts of 
the world does not exceed £70,000 or £75,000 per annum, while 
the imports do not amount to more than half that sum. The 
harbours of the Group, with the exception of Pango Pango, are 
open roadsteads, convenient enough for the limited trade of the 
islands under ordinary circumstances, but of ‘small capacity and 
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- unsafe in certain winds. Yet over this sopane small and | 
unimportant Group the representative Consuls of three great | 
Powers have been wrangling for thirty vears. | 

The two-fold causes of the trouble are to be found in the com- | 
plicated system of native jpolitics, and in the trade rivalry of | 
foreigners and their interfefence in native affairs. 

- It is said to be almost Frost for a stranger to obtain a | 
thorough understanding of Samoan politics. Broadly stated, the | 
principle of succession to the Kingship seems to have been elective | 
on the following lines. Thpre are five principal clans or divisions | 
of the Samoan people, the Ghieftainship of which was hereditary as | 
to family, but elective as t$ the individual. The same individual | 
might succeed in obtaining the suffrages of two or more of the clans, 
and would thus be elevated lin rank by the addition of fresh names | 
to the ancestral titles. Many generations ago, certainly more than 
. twenty, the Tongans madd war with Samoa and gained great | 
_ gucegsses until a Chief aroqe of exceptional character and ability, | 
:. who drove them out. He united all the clans under his rule, and 
was honoured by the nanje of Malietoa, the “Pleasing Hero.” 
Henceforth the highest dignity was in the name Malietoa, which 
could only be gained by onẹ having the suffrages of the five clans. | 
. A prettier scheme could sg¢arcely have been devised for keeping | 
alive; political agitation and encouraging strife. There has always | 
been a standing rivalry between the family of the original Malietoa, | 
= who was the Chief of the three clans of T'uamasanga, Manono and | 
` Savali, and the family of Tupua, which represents an even older | 
^ Chieftainship, which united Aana and Atua. In addition to this, | 
- rivali claimants belonging to the Malietoa house have constantly : 
been disputing the succession to the supreme place. The Atua 
a party have, usually exerted jtheir political influence by joining one | 
or other of the rival Malietbas, in the hope of being able in. some 
"way over his shoulders to find their way to the Kingship. Thus in 
the struggles of recent yeats Malietoa Laupepa and Mataafa both 
belong to the recognised royal house, while Tamasese has been the 
- representative of the Tupua kingship. 

When the white man cante on the scene the strife between rival 
claimants of the throne became more serious. The earliest records 
of white: men’s interference pre connected with the exploits of some 
of the escaped convicts frdm Australia, and other ruffians, who 
infested the South Sea Islands in the early years of the century, 
when the islands were still far removed from the reach of the | 

. civilised world. John Williams gives an account of the doings of - 
.. the men whom he found in Samoa when. he first visited the islands 
| 






330, and those who for the credit of their race are inclined to 

nk that the missionary | | exaggerates will have their faith in . 

= missi | nary | veracity confirmed hy reading Louis Becke’s startlingly — 
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picturesque and graphie, but T sketches of the doings. of 
similar characters in other parts of the South Seas. When the 
islands became better known to commerce, and the world dt large, 
the power for mischief of this class of adventurers came to an end. 
After them came the trader, engaged in regular and, on the whole, 
respectable commerce, and with the rivalries of traders of different 
nationalities the “Samoan Question ” began to take shape. It was 
early necessary for America, Germany, and England to appoint 
consuls to watch over the interests of their subjects. The temptation 
to gain influence and advantage by supporting the claims of one or 
other of the rival claimants for the chief place and kingly name was 
too great to be resisted. The temptation to supply the natives with 
guns and ammunition for their tribal wars was equally strong. 
The Germans early obtained influence in the islands through the 
settlement in Apia, in 1857, of the great trading house of Goddefroy, 
of Hamburg, who had at that time, and for many years after, a very 
widespread trading organisation throughout the South Seas, and 
who, by their large capital and influential backing, had powerful 
friends in Germany. After the failure of Goddefroys, their business 
and estates were taken over by a new company, the “ Deutsches 
Handeln und Plantagen Gesellschaft,” which was not slow to take 
every opportunity to strengthen its position by entering into the 
political strife of the people. American and British traders followed 
and competed with the Germans, and were usually ranged on the 
opposite side to them in every trouble., So long ago as 1868 a new 
American company, the Polynesian Lands and Commercial 
Gompany of San Francisco, came upon the scene, and a bright idea 
struck its manager. . Malietoa Laupepa and his uncle, Malietoa 
Talavou, were disputing about the supreme name and place, and 
their partizans were arming themselves for war. They wanted guns- 
and powder, and could not pay for them. The Polynesian Land 
Company made it known that they were willing to buy land. A 
mania for selling land set in, and the various Europeans competed 
with each other in purchasing. Little inquiry was made as to 
title. It was said that the same land was frequently sold by 
different individuals to different parties on the same day. Ulti- 
mately it was found that the land claims of foreigners actually 
amounted to 694,000 acres, or 24,000 more than the entire surface of 
the islands, and a crop of disputes arose, which could only be settled 
by the appointment of a joint Land Commission. 

The next important foreign interference with Samoan affairs was 
in 1873, when a Colonel Steinberger was sent out by the Government 
of the United States to Samoa to make inquiries about the character 
. and condition of the people and to report. He encouraged the 

people to believe that the United States would establish a 

Protectorate, and the idea was hailed with gladness by the people. 
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The United States Government repudiated the suggestion, and- 


instructed Steinberger afresh that his function would “be limited 
to observing and reporting upon Samoan affairs, and to impressing 
those in authority with the lively interest we take in their happiness 
and welfare.” In the meantime, as was afterwards discovered, 
he had made a private arrangement with the German firm “to 
establish a government in Samoa, and to identify the interests of 
the Samoan Government with that of the establishment of this firm 
in Apia.” This arrangement promised well for a time, but 


ultimately ended in the disgrace of Steinberger and the outbreak of | 


civil war. It was during this war that the de facto government 
made the Treaties of 1878 and 1879, by which the possession of 
Pango Pango harbour was confirmed to the Americans, the exclusive 
right to Saluafata harbour in Upolu was given to the Germans, and 
Great Britain obtained the right to establish a naval station and 
coaling station in the islands. 

From this time onward, the interference of the great German 
firm and of the German Government in Samoan affairs has been 
constant and pronounced. Herr Brandeis, a German officer, who 
was virtual ruler of Samoa for some time, was introduced as a clerk 
of the German house, and was appointed their agent in the district 
where Tamasese had his headquarters, and by his influence an 
opposition to the rule of Malietoa Laupepa was aroused, which kept 
ihe islands in constant unrest. The Consuls of the three Powers 
during these years of miserable strife shared in the general excite- 
ment, and were perpetually in antagonism, the representative of 
Germany being usually at daggers drawn, diplomatically, with those 
of the United States and Great Britain. Such was the scandal of 
this state of affairs that a Commission was appointed by the three 
Powers in 1886 to make inquiries into the condition of Samoa. 
The labours of the Commission came to nothing, and a Conference 
was decided upon. Representatives of the three Powers met in 
Washington in 1887 to consider terms of common agreement, and 
it was proposed that one or other of them should definitely take the 
lead and administer the government. Germany claimed the right 
to do this, on account of the extent of her commercial and land 
interests. America objected, and urged that Germany being so 
manifestly an interested party was on that very ground tnsuited to 
be the managing partner in the proposed new scheme. In the end 
the Conference closed without any definite result. 

Germany then took a step which showed that, whether the other 
two parties in the tripartite arrangement agreed or not, she meant 
to make her influence felt in a very decided fashion. In August, 
1887, four German men-o’-war made their appearance at Apia, and 
a demand was sent to King Malietoa for the payment of $13,000 as 
compensation for damages and losses said to have been inflicted 
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upon a German subject and on the plantations of the great German 
firm. Only twenty-four hours were given for the payment of the 
demand, and as it was not paid Malietoa was at once attacked. 
" Malietoa showed his fine feeling by his decision to surrender himself 
to. the Germans that he might save his country the miseries of an 
unequdl war. He was deported, first to the Cameroons and then to 
the Caroline Islands, and remained an exile and a prisoner for two 
- years before he was restored to his country and his throne. Mean- 
while the abortive conference of Washington was resumed in Berlin 
in 1889. This meeting was more successful in coming to. a 
conclusion than the former one, and some of the work it did was of 
great value; yet in the main its results are an unconscious satire on 
the value of much of the solemn meeting and deliberation of . 
Statesmen discussing and arranging international questions. By 
the terms of the Convention then entered into the following points 
were agreed upon : — E: 

1. The neutrality and independence of Samoa were declared, the 
natives being left free “to elect their Chief, or King, and choose 
their form of government according to their own laws and customs." 
Malietoa Laupepa was recognised as the rightful King. | 

2. A Supreme Court of Justice was established for Samoa, to be 
presided over by someone "learned in law and equity, of matura 
years, and of good report for his sense of honour, impartiality and 
justice." He was to be chosen by the three Powers in concert, or, 
if they could not agree, he was to be named by the King of Norway 
and Sweden. The jurisdiction of the Chief Justice was to be of a 
very comprehensive and responsible kind, including “ All civil suits 
concerning real property- situated in Samoa, and all rights affecting 
the same; all civil suits of any kind between natives and 
foreigners, or between foreigners of different nationalities; all 
crimes and offences committed by natives against foreigners, or 
committed by such foreigners as are not subject to any Consular 
jurisdiction," subject to certain provisions defining the jurisdiction 
of the Municipal Magistrate of the district of Apia. 

“The Court shall have authority to impose, according to the 
crime, the punishment established therefor by the laws of the 
. United States, of England, or of Germany, as the Chief Justice shall 
decide most appropriate, or in the case of native Samoans and other 
natives of the South Sea Islands, according to the laws and customs 
of Samoa." 

3. “ All future alienation of lands in the islands of Samoa to the 
citizens or subjects of any foreign country, whether by sale or 
` mortgage, or otherwise," was prohibited, subject to certain very fair 
exceptions, and à Commissipn was appointed “to adjust and settle 
| all claims by aliens of titles to land or any interest therein in the 

islands of Samoa." | 
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4. A municipal district was created in and around the township 
of Apia, to be managed and governed by Europeans under certain 
defined conditions. 

5. To provide the necessary revenue for all this new scheme of 
government, a schedule of customs dues and of licenses and taxes 
was prepared and agreed up 

6. No firearms or ammunitjon were to be sold or given to natives, 
and no intoxicating liquor was to be introduced into the islands, 
except for the use of foreigners. . 

The Land Commission established by this Convention succeeded, ° 

. amidst much local jealousy land intrigue, in doing an important - 
work. An enormous Rum pe ir of land claims were examined and 
~ decided upon. - 

The Municipality of Avis as not always distinguished itself by 
-its dignity or good sense, dr by the amicable relations existing 
* its various constituents, but it has on the whole done 
- useful work, and the area under its care has been the only part of 
the troup where law has bi en maintained, and justice has been 
administered. ua 

As for the rest of this ill-conceived tripartite arrangement, the- 
best that can be said of it is ‘that it failed to accomplish the object 
it avowedly aimed at. | 

The appointment of a Chief Justice was an excellent idea, but 
he was left entirely without the means of enforcing his judgments. — | 
The result was that outside Apia his jurisdiction was a farce. The | 

| seheme of taxation was admirable, but outside the bounds of the : 

` munidipality there was no “agen for collecting the taxes and | 
- no lis to compel. payment; the result was that the natives, as a | 
_ whole, never paid any. 4 | 





| The ordinances relating t4 the importation and sale of firearms 
and ammunition were systematically evaded; so would those have 
been which forbade the impbrtation of strong drink, but that the 
natives themselves did not mnai it. 
_ The internal political dissénsions continued as actively as before, 
-motwithstanding the recognition of Laupepa as King, and notwith- 
‘standing the subsequent deportation of Mataafa by the Germans. 
"The Conference of 1889 simply deferred for ten years the final 
settlement which everyone fpresaw to be inevitable, but which all - 
ihe parties concerned shrank from, because they would not admit 
each other’s claims. 
On August 22nd, 1898, King Malietoa Laupepa died, and the 
. Chief Justice had speedily to exercise the most delicate and difficult 
tet hip| functions i in being called on to decide which of two claimants 
te the throne had been duly elected, conformably to the provisions 
“ef the Convention of 1889 “and to the laws and customs of Samoa 
not bi conflict therewith.” His decision led to a most unhappy 
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manifestation of divergence of interest and sympathy between the 
representatives of Germany, who favoured the claims of Mataafa, 
and the representatives of Britain and the United States, who 
sustained the decision of the Chief Justice in favour of Malietoa 
Tanu, the son of the late King. Civil war broke out, and, 
. unfortunately, the American and British warships were involved in 
the strife, with sad result in the loss of the lives of brave men. 
. Another Commission from the three Powers visited the islands to 
investigate and report. Their report sustained the action of the 
‘Chief Justice, and Tanu was acknowledged to be the rightful King, 
but resigned the office at once, that the way might be left clear for 
the Powers to come to a final decision regarding the future of the 
islands. The result of further Conference is embodied in the 
Agreement of November 14th, by which Germany becomes the 
possessor of the most important part of the Group. 

This settlement, though it has surprised and disappointed many, 
has much to justify it. The extent and. value of the land owned in 
Samoa by German subjects far exceeds the holdings of any other 
Europeans. The trade of the Germans with Samoa has been, and 
apparently still is, though this is disputed, greater than that of any 
other nationality. The influence of Germany in the political affairs 
of the people has been more active and more direct for many years 
than that exercised by either America or Great Britain. There is 
no reason to doubt that under the firm and enlightened rule of 
Germany the chronic unrest and consequent paralysis of progress 
will come to an end, and the people will have, in settled peace and 
just gevernment, an opportunity of advancement which they have 
never had before. The ultimate absorption of Samoa into the 
dominion of some great civilised Power was inevitable. It is a cause 
for satisfaction that the “Samoan Question" has at length been 
settled. 

There is, however, another aspect of this question which has not 
been touched upon, and which tends very materially to qualify the 
satisfaction which the settlement of the question would otherwise 
. produce. 

A study of the map of the Pacific will speedily explain why the 
affairs of this little group of islands have been of such interest, and 
have oceupied so much attention for many years among the 
Statesmen responsible for the foreign policy of Germany and Great 
Britain. America has not at any time taken any such position in 
the dispute as would show political designs or desires for territorial 
expansion. She has, it is true, retained her right to the ownership 
of Pango Pango harbour, but has done absolutely nothing on the 
spot in the way of occupation. It is said that there is a store of coal 
on a small island within the harbour which has been there untouched 
for years, but there is not so much as a wooden shed visible to shaw 
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to the world where the coaling station is, nor has there been any 
sign of occupation by an American representative even of the 
humblest rank.* Germany, on the other hand, has occupied its 
little naval harbour of Saluafata, and has constantly used it for the 
convenience of its warships. The presence of one or more German 
warships has been constantly evident on the coast. Great Britain 
has had other harbours in l'iji, only 700 miles away, at the service 
of its navy, and has therefore not felt the necd of a coaling station 
in Samoa, but the vessels of its South Sea squadron have been 
almost as constant visitors to Apia as the German men-o’-war. 
Whence this activity? The map reveals the secret at once. Great 
Britain has long had enormous interests and responsibilities in the 
South Seas; Germany has in recent years been seeking to extend its 
Colonial Empire in those regions, has obtained possession of several 
extensive groups of islands, has established itself in part of New 
Guinea, and, in the opinion of many, is hoping for the day when it 
will be able to serve itself heir of all the Dutch possessions in New 
Guinea, and in the Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The 
situation of the Samoan Group makes it important in relation to 
these German possessions. The same consideration would seem to 
apply with at least equal force to British interests in the South Seas. 
Doubtless these considerations have been carefully weighed in all 
their bearings by the experts whose advice H.M. Government has at 
its disposal, and there may be good and sufficient reason for dis- 
regarding them. But Englishmen, and especially Colonists, think 
they have good ground from painful experience for doubting the 
wakeful and intelligent foresight of the Foreign Office in the 
protection of Britain's vast interests abroad. It certainly looks 
strange to the ordinary and uninitiated mind that a group of islands 
with which we have had a much longer connection than Germany, 
whose people have again and again petitioned us to take them under 
our rule, which is on the direct line of an important mail route to 
our Colonies, which is also midway in a direct line between the Cook 
Islands, which belong to us, and the Ellice and Gilbert Groups, 
which we have recently annexed, which has on every side of it 
islands and small groups of islands, over which the British flag flies, 
and which is only 400 miles from Tonga and 700 miles from Fiji, 
should be allowed to pass quietly into the hands of another great 
Power, which is asserting itself more and more as our principal 
rival in trade and in territorial expansion in the Southern 
hemisphere. Germany and England are at peace, and they have so 
many ties to bind them together, and so many interests in 
common, that we may all hope, as we earnestly desire, that the 
peace may be permanent. But suppose it should at any time be 


* This was true up to the date of the recent settlement. Amorica is now reportel ta 
be taking active measures for the effective occupation and defence of Pango Pango. 
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unfortunately otherwise, how would the possession by Germany of a 
group of islands so centrally situated be likely to affect the interests 
of Great Britain in the other groups of islands in the Pacific? 
Though the United States have not hitherto exhibited much interest in 
their possession in Pango Pango, they appear now to be entering 
upon a policy of Colonial expansion, They have already incor- 
porated in the Union the Sandwich Islands, which lie midway | 
between Samoa and San Francisco, and they may find Pango Pango 
harbour a very convenient place of call in the extension of their 
dominion to the Philippines. But suppose that, following the good 
example so frequently set by the European Powers, the United 
States should some day find it convenient to make a “deal.” with 
Germany, and should hand over to them Tutuila and the other 
Samoan Islands that have fallen to their share, in consideration for 
some advantage elsewhere, Germany. would then have at her disposal 
what is admitted to be by far the finest harbour in the South Seas, 
' capacious, with deep water and good anchorage, quite secure from 
storms, and very easily accéssible, because free from any of the 
dangers from outlying reefs which are the trouble of the Pacific. 
The strength and importance of the German position would thus be 
enormously increased. It may be urged that it is now too late to 
discuss this view of the Samoan question, because the matter has 
been settled; but it would be a great satisfaction to many to know 
‘that these considerations have in fact had due weight in official 
quarters, and that the anxieties which are natural, but are born of 
ignorance, are quite groundless. 

No reference lias been made to the feeling of the Australasian 
Colonies on the question, because the official representatives of the 
Colonies have so generously and promptly expressed the opinion 
that under present circumstances the withdrawal of British claims 
was expedient and would not be opposed. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that the Australasian Colonies have expressed them- 
selyes repeatedly and emphatically as opposed to any such action on 
the part of Great Britain. . 

This settlement raises a further question which may be thought 
by some to be purely academic and unpractical, but which in reality 
— touches large problems of political morality. How far is it justifiable 
on the part of Great Britain to hand over to other Powers sovereign 
rights in islands over which she has not herself had any sovereignty 
in the past, and to deal with the people as if they were attached to 
the soil in the same sense as the timber in their forests, and without 
any personal right to express their preference. It appears to be 
inevitable that when races of semi-barbarous people come within 
the sphere of influence of the great civilised Powers of the world 
they should sooner or later be annexed and ruled by them. The 
contact with the masterful energy of civilised nations seems so 





! 





completely to disorganise | and destroy the old order that every | 
attempt at neutralising anil preserving the independence of States | 
proves to be a failure, bechuse what is required is the rule of the 
stronger intelligence and the stronger arm which alone can deal 
with the difficulties raised by altered circumstances. . : 
The Samoan Question hád to be settled by an annexation by one | 
of the great Powers, but the position of Great Britain in this matter | 
is a very peculiar one. In the first place, Britain, through her 
Protestant Christian missionaries, has had, ever since 1830, the 
responsibility of evangelising and instructing the people. A large 
and well-organised Mission| has been carried on in the Islands by the | 
London Missionary Society for many years, and their adherents | 
number fully 25,000. hey have a training college for native | 
pastors and missionaries at Malua, which has been in existence for | 
sixty yeats, and which has| more than one hundred students for the | 
ministry.: They have a latge Normal School and High School for 





boys at Leulumoenga and å large High School for girls at Papauta. 
Nearly 5,000 children are| taught in their village schools. Their |. 
churches, in addition to thp liberal support of their own pastors and | 
the erection of their own places of worship, have sent many earnest |: 
missionaries to other groups of islands and to New Guinea, and | 
. eontribute annually a congiderable sum to the general funds of the 
. Society. . The Wesleyan$ have also a small body of converts, 
probably 5,000. "Thirty thousand, out of thirty-five thousand, are | 
thus under the direct caré and instruction of British missionaries. 
A very large amount of money has been spent in maintaining these | 
— . Migsions,'and a very powerful moral and spiritual influence has been | 
. exerted hy them. The pdople have attained to a new civilisation, 
.and have, especially in rbcent years, manifested an eagerness to | 
leatn. The missionaries, ps is the practice of British missionaries | 
"generally, have so studiopsly avoided any effort to Anglicise the | 
people that their instruction has been almost exclusively in the | 
native language, and they have laboriously provided the beginnings |. 
of a literature in that iahguage. Nevertheless, their work is an 
evidence that if Germany has material interests in Samoa larger | 
: than those of Britain, Britain has moral and spiritual connections | 
with the Samoan people altogether exceptional and unique, | 
Germany having done absolutely nothing for the people, though it | 
has striven hard to obtain possession of their land. ? 
These people, thus instructed and Christianised by the efforts of 
British missionaries, have repeatedly expressed a desire to: come 
under the Protectorate of Great Britain. So long ago as 1879, it is 
said, after the dispute between Malietoa Talavou and his nephew 
14 ipepa for the kingship had been amicably settled by the inter- 
vention of the three Powers, the Samoan Government offered to 
Sin A. Gordon, the Governor of Fiji, who. was then in Samoa, the 
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unconditional cession of. the Group to Great Britain. News of the 
offer having come to the ears of the German Consul, Herr Weber, 
he promptly sent an ultimatum to the Government, declaring that 
unless it was withdrawn at once war would be declared, and H.I.M. 
ship “ Bismarck ” would open fire upon the royal town of Mulinua. 
No protest was raised by the British representative against this very 
high-handed action, and the offer was withdrawn. Nevertheless 
similar appeals have been renewed from time to time since. The 
people have, while making these appeals to Britain, made no secret 
of their disinclination to be ruled’ by Germany. Yet Great Britain, 
for ends of her own, without consulting the wishes of the people, 
without giving them an opportunity of expressing their preference, 
without apparently any consideration of the strong ties of sympathy 
that have been created between them and herself by: missionary 
labourers and the supporters of missionary societies, hands over the 
right to annex and govern the Islands to another Power. There 
may, it is true, be no reason to fear that the Power in whose favour 
Great Britain withdraws will be likely to put any pressure upon the 
religious convictions of the people, nor is there reason to fear that 
its rule will be unjust and harsh. But this does not touch the point 
at issue. Is such transference of the subject peoples of the world by 
one Power to another altogether without regard to the wishes of the 
people themselves quite in accord with Christian ideas of duty? Is 
such transference in such a case as Samoa justifiable from. any point 
of view? The question is one which merits more than a passing 
thought, and which men who are accustomed to look at political as 
well as other questions from the point of view of conscience will . 
find rather a puzzling one for a clear and satisfactory answer. - 


R. WaARDLAW THOMPSON. 


FOOD-STUFFS AS CONTRABAND OF WAR. 


HERE is considerable doubt in the public mind as te the 


circumstances in which a belligerent State is entitled, if at all, 

to treat food-stuffs as contraband of war. This is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as specialists in International Law are not agreed 
on the subject, and there are no recent precedents which enable us 
to ascertain the feeling of contemporary governments with any 
certainty. We are thus reduced to surmises, based on official and 
authoritative unofficial expressions of opinion, and to arguments 


drawn from the general principles of neutrality, in forming an idea 
of the present tendency of International Law on the matter in 
question. E 
A neutral State in its corporate capacity must abstain from acts 
which can be of assistance to either belligerent; and it is bound to 
exercise such reasonable diligence as is consistent with its institu- 
tions to prevent its territory from being used by any person within 
its jurisdiction as a base for belligerent operations. The duties of a 
neutral State, as a State, go no farther. The trade of its citizens, 
even the export of arms and munitions of war to a belligerent 
country, does not, in the present state of international usage, involve 
the liability of the neutral State, so long as both belligerents are free 
to profit by such trade alike. | 

But relief from the obligation of repressing breaches of neutrality 
by contraband traffic of subjects has its counterpart in extensive 
. rights granted to the belligerents; and neutral States willingly 
acquiesce to the fullest extent in the visit and search of their 
merchant vessels by the belligerent warships, and in the eventual 
condemnation and confiscation of such goods as, according to Inter- 
national practice, are held to he contraband. : 
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According to this practice, contraband is of two kinds: absolute 


contraband, such as arms, machinery for manufacturing arms, 


ammunition and any materials which are of direct application in 
naval or military armaments, and conditional contraband, consisting 
of articles which are fit for, but not necessarily of direct application 
to, hostile uses. All are agreed that articles which are absolute 
contraband are liable to capture and confiscation; but there is not 
the same unanimity as regards conditional contraband. England, 
on her side, has long and consistently held that provisions and 
liquors fit for the consumption of the enemy’s naval or military. 
forces are contraband; and our Admiralty Manual of Prize Law 
states this in so many words. Her law, however, provides -a 
palliative for the penalty attaching to absolute contraband in the 


case of “naval or victualling stores," the Lords of the Admiralty 


being entitled to purchase such stores without condemnation in a 
Prize Court; and in practice purchases are made at the market 
value of the goods with an additional 10 per cent. for loss of profit. 
On the Continent no such palliative has yet been adopted; but, 
moved by the same desire to distinguish unmistakable from, so to 
speak, constructive contraband, and to protect trade against the 
vexation of uncertainty, many continental jurists have tried to 
argue conditional contraband away altogether. There are now, 
however, signs of a change of view on this subject. | "M 
In practice France has shown a disposition to go further than 
England in her treatment of food as contraband. In 1885, when 
engaged in hostilities against China, she declared rice contraband in 
the following circumstances :—Her hostilities being at the outset 
reprisals, she exercised at first no right of search over English 
merchant ships. England, on her side, for the same reason, did not 
object to French war vessels coaling, victualling, and repairing at 
British ports. China protested against this indulgence to France 
as contrary to England's duty as a neutral, and thereupon the 
ordinary rules of war came into force. English vessels were searched 
for contraband, and French vessels were ‘prevented from using 
British ports as before. This was a serious inconvenience to France, 
obliged her to resort to some immediate means of coercion, and 
resulted in her declaring that “in the circumstances in which the 
war was being carried on” the cargoes of,rice which were being 
shipped to the northern open Chinese ports were contraband. By 


 depriving the Chinese Government of some part of the annual 


iribute sent by the Southern Provinces in the form of rice, she 
hoped to bring pressure on the Peking Government. In proclaiming 
all rice contraband she made no distinction, and the British Govern- 
ment protested: No cases were brought into the French Prize 


Courts, and the legality of the measure has, therefore, never been 
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judicially examined. So -" however, as France is Concerned, ue ge 
is pledged to the view that in special circumstances food-stuffs. Wd E 
be treated as contraband of war. 

As regards Germany, there have been no events obliging her to 
express any official view i the subject; but if the opinion of the | 
legal adviser to her Admi fis, Director Perels, counts for anything, 
his propesal—recorded i the Journalá of the Institute of Inter- | 
national Law—to insert the Jo o Ova ne clause in that body's proposed | | 
rules on contraband, viz. :|—“ ques which can serve at the same | ! 
time in war and pot re reputed contraband, if their | y 
destination for the militayy or Pass forces or war operations of the | 
enemy is shown by the cifcumstances "—1is a sign that English and. 

: German views on the subject are not unlike. The German Prize 
Regulatibns confine the definition of contraband to things of direct 
usé in war. 

The view of Russia, it e may judge by the strong attitude she | 
asdumed at the West Aftican Conference in 1884 against the in- 





though not certainly, hostile to the recognition of conditional’ - ; 


hes 
In other States, with the exception of Italy, and perhaps Holland, | ul 
the official tendency has aturally been to take the view favourable. | x 
to countries whose position in war is usually that of neutrals. —. | J 
As regards the opinion$ of continental jurists of authority, there 
is no better source of infotmation than the reports of the discussions | 
on the subject in the Journals of the Institute of International Law, | | 
a body exclusively composed of recognised International Jurists.. 
The rules this body adopted in 1896, after many years of controversy, Cc 
though they do not represent ihe unanimous feeling of its members, 
máy be taken as the opinion of a large proportion of them. In any. 
edge the majority comprised members hailing. from Germany, 
Denmark, Italy, Holland, and France. They contain a clause: 
which, after declaring copditional contraband abolished, states that | 
“nevertheless the imm has, at his option, and on condition of 
paying an equitable indemnity, a right of sequestration or pre-' 
emption, as to articles ( ol jets ) which, on their way to a port of the 
enemy, may serve equally in war or in peace.” This addition was 
inserted at the suggestion of General den Beer Portugael, the chief 
Dutch authority on maritime law, whose own wording, of which the | 
above text is a reduction, provided, furthermore, for the payment of. i 
the freight besides the Value of the cargo and for the adoption. 
. of the English proportion of 10 per cent. for loss of profit. . 
. The praposed rule, it is seen, goes beyond the directions of our) `: 
P Piize Act , and it could only come into operation under a verbal En 
seri of the Declaration of Paris; but it serves the purpose: of oe 
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demonstrating that it is no longer correct to imply that continental 
opinion would be universally shocked by our exercising a “right of 
pre-emption ” over food-stuffs without absolute proof of their being 
destined for the victualling of the enemy's forces, especially in a war 
in which food supplies from abroad are necessarily intended to 
dispense with the tilling of the sqil and enable the farmer soldiers 
to continue in the field against us. 

The question, however, does not rest in the present instance with 
the exercise of a right of pre-emption over neutral food-stuffs 
en route to an enemy. They are not in the present instance shipped 
io an enemy port, but to a neutral port, and in order to make their 
stoppage legal we have to apply to them the doctrine of “ continuous 
voyages.” 

Trade between neutrals has a prin umd facie right to go on, in spite 
of war, without molestation. But if the ultimate destination of 
goods, though shipped first to a neutral port, is enemy's territory, 
then, according to this doctrine, the goods may be treated as if they 
had been shipped to the enemy’s territory direct. The doctrine is 
quite Anglo-Saxon in its origin and development, and seems never 
to have been put in force by any foreign Prize Courts; yet here 
again continental opinion is no longer universally antagonistic to 
the British view. " 

‘This subject, too, has been fully discussed by the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. There, the only person who raised an objection to 
the principle of the doctrine was the distinguished French authority 
on maritime law, M. Desjardins, who declined to acknowledge that 
any theory of continuous voyages was known or, consistently with 
the existing law of neutrality, could be known to International Law ; 
but he admitted that the penalties of contraband would be incurred, 
if the shipping to a neutral port were effected merely in order “ to 
deceive the belligerent as to the real destination of the cargo”; and 

he proposed so to restrict the application ef the doctrine. This was 
opposed by Professor Fusinato, an eminent Italian Deputy, sup- 
ported by two other Italian Professors of International Law, 
Professors Catellani and Buzzati, on the ground that it would 
exclude the contingency of goods shipped to a neutral port, not for 
the purpose of defrauding the belligerent, but for that of being 
ultimately delivered to a belligerent not in possession of a sea-port. 
This reminds us that Italy has had to grapple with a case not unlike 
our present one. 

Eventually the Institute adopted the following rule: —“ Destina- 
tion to the enemy is presumed, where the shipment is to one of the 
enemy ports, or to a neutral port, if it is unquestionably proved by 
the facts that the neutral port was only a stage (étape) towards the 
enemy as the final destination of a single commercial operation." - 
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- Director Perels’ project was not essentially different from this. 


He worded the final restriction as follows: —'' The hostile destination - 


must be determined with certainty, with due regard to special © 
circumstances and by a close examination of the ship’s documents." 


In short, it may be said that, in so far as the Continent is con- - 
cerned, expert opinion is on the whole favourable to the recognition — 
both of conditional contraband, in the form of a right of sequestra- 
tion or pre-emption, and to the application to contraband of tha : 
doctrine of continuous voyages, within the limits England has shown- 


a disposition to set to it as against herself. The rules of the 
Institute of International Law do not specifically determine whether | 


the doctrine of continuous voyages should apply to the exercise of | 


its proposed right of sequestration or pre-emption, as well as to 
capture for contraband properly speaking, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the rules are not intended to make any. 
distinction. In any cask, Director Perels’ proposals applied the 
doctrine to both. 


There may, nevertheless, be grounds why it is not — | 


for this country to interfere with neutral shipments of food-stuffs to 
ihe enemy. Several have been mentioned in the public press. 

One ground raised is that starving the enemy means also starving 
the Brittsh prisoners in their hands. Another is that our example 
might be used against us, and warrant the capture of food supplies 
carried by British ships, in the case of a war in which we were 
neuirals. 

Lastly, there seems to be a vague idea in some quarters that it is 
no longer in our interest to interfere with traffic in food-stuffs 
during war at all, foreign produce being indispensable for our 
sustenance as a nation. 

As regards the first of these objections, the Republics could 
obviously never be reduced to the famine-stricken condition of a 
beleaguered city, and there seems little fear of a civilised enemy 
subjecting their prisoners to greater privations than they themselves 
endure. The matter, in any case, could always be dealt with 
according to circumstances when it arose, without touching points 
of principle. 


The two other apprehensions suggest that our example might 


affect the fixing of a rule of International Law in such a way as 
would deprive other nations of the one advantage they have over 
England in point of geographical position. 

Certainly our own practice will always be used by way of argument 
against us whenever we protest against others doing as we have done 
ourselves. But do the circumstances of a war ever recur with such a 
coincidence of detail that the same rules can receive identical appli- 
cation? Is it to be supposed that, in the event of a fresh war 
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, considered contraband, at least for purposes of detention? 

There is no essential difference between the position of coal to 
feed ships and provisions to feed men. Neither are per se contra- 
band, and in all probability, as regards our contingent position as 
. nentrals, the British Government would reply generally as Mr. 
. Villiers replied on behalf of the Foreign Office to an enquiry of the 
Newport Chamber of Commerce in 1898 specifically on the position 
of coal :—“ Whether in any particular case coal is or is not contra- 
band of war is a matter primá facie for the determination of the 
Prize Court of the captor's nationality, and so long as such decision, 
when given, does not conflict with well-established principles of 
International Law, Her Majesty's Government will not be prepared 
to take exception thereto." 

Our position as a neutral would always be governed by the great 
rule that neutral subjects who afford assistance in kind to one or 
the other belligerent, who help him by supplies to defeat a legitimate 
purpose of the enemy, are exposed to the penalties of contraband. 

The only reasonable alternative to an abridgment of the 
belligerent right to search their vessels would be a corresponding 
increase of the liability of neutral States in their collective capacity 
for the acts of their citizens. It may safely be said that no maritime 
State, and least of all England, would view any such increase with 
satisfaction. 

The case of our interest as prospective belligerents remains. The 
" apprehension which prevails on this subject implies such a combina- 
tion of other Powers as to deprive us of our naval supremacy and our 
ability to safely convoy across the ocean supplies for the feeding 
of our island population. It would betoken a more extraordinary 
faith in the force of self-sacrificing example than events have ever yet 
warranted if we exercised any self-denial on this account. Nobody 
who has lived much on the Continent can doubt that both French 
and German opinion, whether lay or expert, counts upon the possible 
hampering of English food supplies as the trump card in a war 
with England. As only a combination of Powers would be in a 
position to seriously check them, it is doubtful whether any remain- 
ing neutral interest would be strong enough to make itself felt 
against an enemy in a position to assert that the starving of England 
was a legitimate belligerent object. 

In conclusion, then, I think that Great Britain would be entitled, 
in view of present tendencies and competent opinions, and of the 
special circumstances of the existing, war, to exercise a right of | 
pre-emption over all foodstufis, without distinction, destined for the 

only port of access to the Republics. - She would not, however, be 
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warranted in confiscating food-stufts “without indemnity unless there 
were complete evidence of intent to afford direct assistance to the - 
enemy's armed forces. 

The belligerent right 1s to do everything, within the- limits set by 
the dictates of humanity and| igood faith, to break down the resistance 
of the enemy. Only wanton destruction is placed under the ban of 
civilised mankind. Military necessity is the ultima ratio of war, as 
war is the ultima ratio of States; and necessity has always been held 
a justification, within the above restrictions, of all acts, however great 
their hardship to non-combatants. No precedents or precedent can 
ever alter this; and any self-denying new departure would only be 
treated by foreign experts either as a sign of weakness, of ignorance, 
or of hypocrisy. —— | 

| THOMAS BARCLAY, 
Member of the Institute of International Law. 
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FRENCH WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


ERTAIN of the ideals common to later Christendom have been 
more completely realized in France than with us. In 
particular the ideal of woman as a simple sex expression, 

upheld for seven centuries by revived Judaism and by Romanism, 
has been in France exalted and shaped by literature and art into a 
masterpiece of beauty. This esthetic realization has formed a habit 
of thought; and even as an artist hates a discordant line in a 
composition, so. French opinion is repugnant to any change in the 
condition of women. It knows that to a work of art already complete 
nothing can be added. "Therefore seeing its women driven to wage 
earning it has forced them to work in conditions which seemed to 
do least violence to the existing ideal. If it is cruel, it is 
involuntarily so; a race of artists suffers to see its handiwork 
undone, and reason alone is not enough to alter habit. This 
prevailing :estheticism explains why there survives with such 
fervour in France that cult of land boundaries called patriotism; now 
for so many overtopped by the larger ideal of humanity ; this is why 
_ France, the sceptical, is the principal stronghold of a creed its own 
. reason declares worn out; this is why it clings to a presumption 
regarding women which the facts gainsay; and this is why the 
laborious women of France, moving forward spontaneously, have 
moved against pressure and in silence towards that development in 
commerce, in arts, in industry, which to-day is as remarkable in 
` volume as the circumstances have made it special in character. 

_ The part taken by French women in industries.is considerable. 
The percentage of their work, as compared with that of men, has 
steadily grown since the middle of the century, until now to their 
labour is due more than a third of the industrial product of France. 
This proportional increase of women in industries is owing primarily 


7 to the invention of machinery, and it exists elsewhere than in 


percentage of the women, 'unequal in the different industries, _ 
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France, but it 1s accompanied i in France by another circumstance of 
very great interest. This circumstance is the relation between the 
volume of women's work and the quality of the industries. The 


increases in proportion to the higher quality of the industries. Now 
quality in French industry does not mean, as with the greater part 


` of our own products, usefulness and durability, but it means manual 


skill and art. In general the proportion of the women grows in 
ratio to the art demanded in the industry, and the women are in 
greater numbers than the men in those industries that are most 


| important for exportation, pnd in those that are most celebrated 


in the world, so that the situation may be formulated thus: in, 
proportion to the art value and to the celebrity of any French 


. industry is the volume of women’s participation in that industry. 


This was not true, and copld not have been true, in the centuries 
which immediately preceded our own. For in those times not only 


were; women practically x pem from wage earning, but there 
'existéd what the French cal 


" grand decoration," that is to say, in 
those: days painting and sculpture were applied arts, in the service 


of industry, and such applied arts required a temperament, that is, 


an education, and an inst "uction, that women have never had 
except by accident. But in our time the painters and sculptors 
have ‘divoreed themselves fr m industry; they have developed the 
ideal of “ art for no use," and “ grand decoration," left to mediocrity, 
long ago died away. But “small decoration” has continued to 


, exist. and has developed—that is to say, art applied to objects of 


erce, transportable, and consequently largely of personal or 
individual use, and, becausq of modern habits, largely of women’s 


. use. It is of this “small decoration" that the industrial arts of 
. Frante to- day consist. Of the absolute wsthetic value of these arts 


there! may be various judgmpnts; but of their comparative æsthetic 


value there can be but one — the art industries of France, 


taken as a'whole, excel in taste any other group of art industries 


-produced by a western natibn. This small decoration, then, from 


which the best art effort of the country is quite separated, this 


industrial art of France, such as it is in our time, such as the 
conditions of the century have shaped it, is in a large and growing 
part produced by women. French art industries attract only the 


surplus of the art talent of French men, while they receive the. 


choicest of the talent of French women. On the other hand, the 


. State affords to men free and ample instruction in all industries, 
while it gives to women instruction in practically but one. These - 
in ences in quality and condition between the men and the women _ 







2 “are wo important factors in: the situation. 


. Th "Se fac fta, interesting in: themselves, are important for the light 
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they ean throw on the general question of modern economic policy 
in regard to women. Would the same situation result in English 
communities, if English industries were equally refined in their art? 
They are not yet so refined ;; but our large patronage of French 
industries proves that it is not for disdain of the art ideal. Our 
industries will some day have a beautiful art expression. When 
this day comes shall we see the same phenomenon of feminine 
production in proportion to the artistic importance of the industry ? 
Will the progress of our industries towards an art ideal tend to 
throw them into the hands of women? . 

Or, on the other hand, is it arbitrary social conditions that produce 
this result:in France? If so, what are these conditions—which 
have certainly not been created with a view to producing this result 
—and what have we to learn from the situation? By contrast, 
"what faults or virtues of our own economic policy towards women 
are caleulated to bring about a different situation in industry? 1 
say contrast, for the social conditions in English communities differ 
from those in France, notably in what concerns the activity of 
women. | 

We have to look first at the economie situation, and afterwards at 
the social influences that have acted to produce it. This situation 
is found clearly displayed in the factory statistics and official reports, 
and I shall therefore examine these briefly. We shall see next that 
the claim of women upon society for the right to wage-earning 
labour meets both in nature and in French social conditions less. 
resistance in this direction than in any other; which circumstance 
will be completely explained if I am able to show also that the 
movement of French men is away from industrial pursuits into other 
channels. : | 

About the middle of the century machinery had completely 
modified manufactures, as it afterwards modified commerce and 
transport. Since that time, except for constant perfecting, ihe 
material conditions of manufacture have not changed. ]t is, then, 
from the middle of the century that, according to the statistics 
procurable, the movement of French women in industries should be 
noted and compared. The reader will, however, find it useful to 
recall their situation before that period. | 

Up to the end of the thirteenth century, women, being legally and 
socially well conditioned, were comparatively free in industries. 
The idea of equality, which Germanism and Christianity tended to 
develop, showed itself here as in public functions, and in theory all 
trades were as accessible to wamen as to men: Women not only 
exercised trades and industries, but they were members of the juries 
charged with the affairs of these trades, and they could become 
master-workmen.* But Judaism and Romanism undid the work 

2 .* Etienne Boileau. Livre des Mestiers. | 
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of pure Christianity, and in their repression of women put an end to 
their freedom in industries. The reaction excluded them from 
industry and commerce, and after the thirteenth century it may be 
said that all the trades were in the hands of men.* The Middle 
Ages refused to women the right even to make garments for money. 
From the thirteenth to near the end of the seventeenth century the 
right to make women’s dress for wages was reserved exclusively to 
men. It was not till 1675 that Colbert, in overhauling French 
industries, organised the corporation of women dressmakers. | 

On the eve of the Revolution all trace had been lost of the notions — 
of equity prevailing in an earlier age. Publie functions, spiritual 
or temporal, had long been inaccessible to women; they could ` 
exercise no profession that demanded science or technical knowledge, - 
and they had found but recent opening in one or two trades. Their 
education was null; inferiority and subordination were the rule; 
they had descended far below the standard of feudal society; they 
had lost even the conquests of ancient Roman civilisation ; they had . 
in many regards even fallen to the condition of the women of the 
East.t 

The edict of 1776, which opened “to all persons” free access to - 
commerce and the arts and trades, included women in theory, but it 
did not change their actual situation, which was deplorable. The 
ignorance into which they had fallen kept them as effectually from | 
the trades as if they were still under the empire of prohibitive laws. - 
Not only this; the trades they were supposed to exercise, such as 
-dressmaking, were for the most part carried on by men, and there 
were but few places to take. The first thing then that the women - 
asked of the Revolution was instruction, and the next was the right 
tolabour. In their petition addressed to the king the women of the 
Tiers-Etat demanded “that the men should not under any pretext 
‘be allowed to exercise the trades which should belong to women, 
such as dressmaking, embroidery, and the keeping of millinery 
shops; that there should be reserved to them at least the needle 
and the crochet hook "— which sufficiently shows their situation. 

But however well intentioned the theories with which the century 
began, the progress of the first fifty years was very slow. At the 
middle of the century instruction for women was still almost entirely 
absent, and it was not with instruction that the bettering of their 
 eondition began; it was with machinery. With the increasing 
use of machinery it was, above all, women that the manufactories 
called to work. For machinery took spinning, weaving and sewing 
away from the home, and since now not only the rich but all the 
world must buy their garments, the wage-earning capacity of the 


^ Levasseur. Histoire des classes ouvrières avant 1780. . 
+ Jeanne Chauvin. Professions accessibles aux femmes. Paris. 1892. TOM 





family. had to be increased. . The -solution was mechanical; the 
_ women entered the factories, and rose to the dignity of wage-earning 
labour. ! * 
We come now to the statistics of the last half of the century. 
_ The reports of the French Labour Bureau show that the propor- 
tion of women to men in the industrial establishments of France has 
` been as follows :—In 1864 it was 21.1 per cent.; in 1873 it was 33 
per cent. ; and to-day it is 38.1 per cent. This steady gain of women 
upon men in the factories seems to be due not alone to an actual 
increase, but—and this is not without its interest—in part to an 
actual decrease in the number of men. It appears, in fact, from a 
report of the Labour Bureau that during the last four years, while 
' the feminine element in the factories has increased by 120,000 units, 
the whole number has increased by but 47,425 units; from which it 
should follow that during this time the number of men has decreased 
by £2,575 units.* | | 
The whole number of women to-day in the industrial establish- 
ments subject to the labour laws is 850,456, and the whole number of 
men is 1,650,456. But these figures do not show the entire number 
-of women in industrial establishments. The Labour Bureau reports | 
add, after the number of women, the limiting clause—“ exclusive 
of charitable establishments.” There. exists in fact an important 
“category of industrial establishments, situated in convents, and 
directed by female religious orders, that employ women in the 
making of underwear. . These houses are officially classed as 
charitable, but they are acknowledged to. be regularly mounted 
“sweating rooms," working by contract for the trade. In these 
convent manufactories. 150,000 women are occupied on contract job 
work. Nothing equivalent to this exists for the men. This number 
is then to be added to the whole number of women in industrial 
establishments, which gives a round million of women against a 


- . million and a half of men, or 40 per cent. of women in the industrial 


establishments of France. 

These figures refer to the number of workers in factories only. 
A great number of both sexes are in industries outside. If we look, 
at the entire population in industries as given in the annuaries we 
~ arrive at the following interesting result. Of the 181 millions that 
compose the masculine element in France, 10 millions earn their 
living, and 21 millions, or one-fourth of the men earning their 
living, are found in industries ; while of tho same number composing 
the feminine elemént four millions earn their living at wages, and 
11 millions, or three-eighths of those earning their living at wages, 

are found in industries; which gives as engaged in industries a 


* Bulletin de l'Office du Travail. Mai, 1899. The figures given are as follows :— 
Total in factories in 1895, 2,454,853, and the total in 1899, 2,501,288. 
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i larger proportion of women iwho earn their living than of men who 


earn their living. In other words, the wage-earning women of 
France turn in greater proportion than the wage-earning men to 
industries for a livelihood. | 


There are no means of showing the movement of women in all the — 


industries in the entire country through a period of time; and for 


this reason our inquiry must be largely confined to Paris. Paris | 


contains one-third of the entire industry of France. The movement 
‘of women in proportion to men in Paris industries is shown by the 
following table, which may serve as the basis of an examination. 
The figures under the first three dates are taken from reports made 
by the Paris Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber has made no 
investigation since 1872, and the figures under the last date are 


from the Census Report. Several figures are wanting, and notably 


under the last date those of the articles de Paris and of instruments 
and PC. work :—- 


| Petcéntage of Women in Paris Industries. 


|! 1848, 1864. 1872. 1891. 
Building — . Gat — se — eee ae — 
‘Skins :and leather | oko tabi, De wie o aX ALP we BT 
'Metals |... "WV. 7. 5 . 3p... 7 .. 29 
‘Furniture... nec ae gU. eke 9e Tan Xd no 338 
.Food industries... 12, ... 20 ... 15$ ... 43 
‘Scientific and musical ish 
ments and clock worki... — ... 7 ... 18h .. — 
Industries not grouped |... — ... 14 .. 15 .. — 
: Wood' industries... ss AD 2 24 ... 22% .. 34 
‘Precious metals  ... 15 .. 20 .. 38j .. — 
| Carriage, harness, and mili- 
.; tary equipments 4 20 .. — .. 84b... — 
| Chemical industries and 
|. ceramics ... ws Cw WU. 34e 29 — de 2A ^ xs 4l 
| | Paper industries ... .:... 33 ... 2b .«.. 46 ... 47 
‘Articles de Paris ... i... 45 ... 5b .. 6l .. — 
Garments ... mno dede 60- uen 00% ae- GT se T16 
Textiles — ... es 4. 602 / .. 021 .. 607  ... 62i 


| 
| | | 
This table shows a large? percentage of men in the first industries ! 
and a larger percentage of ‘women in the last. In the last three the | 


. women outnumber the mes. Regarded from left to right it shows 


a constant increase of women in nearly every industry. The increase 


between the last two dates is very remarkable. If the average per- 


eentage of women in industries for the entire country is 38.1 per | 


cent. in Paris it is far shore, and outnumbers that of the men. 


} 


The average percentage of women in Paris industries is 55 per cent. 


en are in the minority and those in which they are in the 


wae divide these industries into two categories, those in which 
majority, 'we shall see that in the first, which cover the larger part | | 

f 
| 
: 


he field of industr ial ge the women are more than a thing in - 
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every industry but one. The position of the women in these indus- 
tries is subordinate. They do not do the most skilled work, but 
they work on the artistic parts under the direction of men, who are 
the head artists. Their work is art craft, but it is elementary. The 
second category, where the women are in the majority, embraces the 
articles de Paris, garments and tissues. Here the order of labour is 
reversed, and it is the women that do the skilled work. 

The group known as articles de Paris comprises a number of small 
industries which are considered in foreign markets to embody in 
particular the superior taste of Paris handiwork. In their united 
production the women are more than half, while taken separately 
their percentage greatly varies. ‘These industries are as follows, 
with the percentage of women in each in 1872 :— 


. Percentage 

| of Women. 
Combs ... m - T m es T .. 10 
Hairdressing ... — .. ex d pus i .. 13 
Morocco objects ... ... "a ee s e. 14 
Fancy boxes ... . .. Lud se T in .. 14 
Leather boxes ... i EC o8 am. wed 
Games ... ps ae we des jo: € .. 28 
Fishing tackle ... jo m T: Pe T e. 43 
Umbrellas —* is iss - T — .. 48 
Buttons ie -— * ie * — e. 55 
Pasteboard boxes E us is on DE vis .. 62 
Toys ET io: $53 — — us * .. 68 
Fans  .. ; iv. sg Tm TA - sp d 
. Artificial flowers - ME * — i — 91 


One has only to run the eye Te this list to see that there is an 
increasing number of women with the increasing demand for art. 
It is the last-named industries, fans, toys and artificial flowers, which 
demand the most exquisite handicraft, and of these industries the 
women are in possession. This table is a demonstration by itself 
that wherever art and handicraft enter as values, there the greatest 
number of women are found. In the export value of these articles 
artificial flowers hold the first rank. 

In the textile industries at Paris the women since 1848 have been 
more than half the workers. This industry is but an incidental one 
at Paris. For the entire country, though there are no official 
statistics for the number and movement of the women, it has been 
calculated* that in the decade following 1860 there were in this 
branch of industry 300,000 men and from 350,000 to 400,000 women. 
If we add to this number of women the enibroiderers and lace- 
makers, we have a total of something like 800,000, or 72 per cent. of 
women in the textile industries at that time. I have seen no more 


* Leroy-Beaulieu. Le Travail des femmes au XIX siécle. Paris. 1873. 
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recent estimates. The number of embroiderers and lace-makers has 
decreased, for the reason that it has become impossible to earn a 
living in these specialities; but the increase of women in the 
factories is a sufficient indication that in textiles generally their 
number has not decreased. 

The situation’ of women in the textile industries is not inferior, 
and is often superior, to that of the men. The proof is that at piece- 
work—and payment is nearly everywhere by the piece—the women 
earn as much as the men and often more. A linen manufacturer 
told M. Leroy-Beaulieu that there were in his factory twelve 
women who could keep two looms running at once, and that he had 
never seen a man who could manage more than one. l 

Women predominate in all branches of tissue-making, but they 
are especially numerous in the making of silk. “Silk is the 
domain of women,” reported M. Jules Simon before a commission of 
inquiry— They find work in it from the worm on the mulberry leaf 
to the finished gown and hat.” Where the weaving is done on hand 
looms in private homes, the man and woman contribute equally to 
the labour, but thatgyhich is done in factories is done in largest 
part by women. “ $T. automatic spinning, dressing and weaving 
of silk is almost entirely superintended by women." * The famous 
Bonnet brand of black silk, for example, 1s entirely the product of 
women. The Bonnet factory is a pensionnat, from which men are | 
excluded, and there are other establishments where this is the case. 

If the French textile industry is renowned all over the world, it is 
specially because of its silks. In silks is developed the greatest 
amount of art the French put into tissues. The art lies no longer in 
decorative designs; it is in the ceaseless variation of weaving and 
` colours. French silks are in repute for good taste and for inex- 
haustible variety of effect; they are prized above all for their 
adaptation to the constant changes of feminine dress. They are 
part and parcel of that dress, itself a French creation, and are 
therefore the models for the rest of the world. 

The situation in garment-making is particularly interesting. 
There are in this industry in all France, according to M. Gaston 
Worth (a table made in 1895), 225,000 employers and 700,801 
employées. Two-thirds of the employers are women and four-fifths 
of the employées are women. This refers to persons working on 
men’s and women’s dress. The figures do not include a great 
number of women working alone or without fixed domicile, which 
would bring the figures up considerably higher and increase the 
feminine percentage. 


* Jules Simon : a brochure written in the decade following 18(0. 


+ Silk counts for 46 per cent. in the materials that go to make up fashionable dress. 
See Gaston Worth: ‘La Couture et la confection.” 
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The employées are engaged on feminine dress to the number of 
400,000 and come units, and on masculine dress to the number of 
over 300,000. Distinguishing them by sex, the number of women 


. employed on both masculine and feminine dress is 964,801, which 


leaves 136,000 as the number of men engaged on both categories. 


. Now the number of women employed on men's garments is 164,000. 


If we subtract this number from the whole number working on. 
men's garments, we have 136,000 men working on men's garments, 
that is, the entire number of men employed in garment-making. 
Hence the 400,000 persons employed on feminine garments, except 
for a few negligable units, are all women. " 

In the division of the employers, it might be expected that if the 


 dressmakers are not all women, at least the tailors are all men. 


This is not the case, though the men are in the majority. The 
figures are wanting for the entire country; but at Paris, out. of 
3,073 men’s tailors, 635, or more than a fifth; of the employing tailors 


are women. 


I have worked out these figures because it is sometimes assérted 


that the leading French dressmakers to-day are men. It is an 





error, due to a false appearance. With the@pewing prosperity of 
the women’s dressmaking product there has come a modification 


in its commerce. Before 1860 this industry worked only to order. 


After that time the commercial element entered; the important 


. dressmakers became also merchants, selling all the materials neces- 


sary to dress, furnishing all the accessories, and developing a great 


‘commerce in ready-made garments. With this transformation the 


men revenged themselves and became dress merchants. They were 
better prepared than the women for reasoning and for calculating on 
a large scale.* But the creation and the labour are due to the . 
feminine resources of these houses. 

Thus the women have to-day the monopoly of garment-making 
for women, and have the making of a part of men’s dress as well. 
We are so used to seeing them in possession of the industry that 


this statement has the air of nothing at all, but when we reflect 
. that men once had the monopoly of garment-making for both sexes, 


- the change appears what it is, something like a revolution. "There is 


no need to demonstrate that in this industry it is the wemen who 


are the artists. The difference between the quality of men’s dress 
and women’s dress made in France is recognised by all the world. 


There is an industry not yet enumerated which is to-day hotly 
disputed by the men and women. It is the making of original 
patterns for tissues and in general for all art industries. The 
designers are, or consider themselves to be, on the upper round of 
the industrial ladder., They furnish ideas which others execute. 


~ 


* La Petite Industrie. Paris, 1896. A publication of the French Labour Bureau. | 
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| The 1 aident of the womén in this industry is as follows :—In E 


1848 they were but 7 per cent.; in 1864 they were 12 per cent., and 
in 1872, although the State offered them no technical training, they 
had risen to 37 per cent. About nine years ago a school of decora- 
live art was opened at Parig for girls, and to-day, although there 
are no estimates, the womeh have become a factor of importance. 


This is attested by the frequent outcries of men designers, who 


have several times caused sdandals i in Paris, because the houses to 
which they are attached buy increasingly the designs of women. 


But this industry must be considered as still in the hands of the 


men, for the men are still in possession of the professional work- 
rooms, and though the women may now learn the theory they have 
as yet little chance of serving the necessary apprenticeship. 

‘Women make practically pll the model designs for women’s dress 
which appear in the fashion journals. “The creation of designs,” 
says, a report of the Ministry of Commerce,* “is the work of women 


rly engaged on the journals. Woman dominates this artistic _ 
rein. which is by right her domain. The man designer is met 


. with jalso, but is principally relegated- to the region of catalogue 
making for the great Mops.“ 
Having thus seen the women at work, look now at the industries 


—divided into the same two categories, those in which men have © 
the initiative and those for which women. are responsible— . 


. and gee what is their respeétive artistic and commercial situation. 
` To be as brief as possible, ahd to venture nothing which, seeming a 
| peradnal opinion, could lend itself to contradiction, I may quote 
statements, made at first hand by representative manufacturers 


| à Government commission charged with inquiring into the 





may be summed up as follows : — 
Iron Founding : —“ Art | wanting in my manufacture, because 


-I cannot find intelligent mpn who have studied the question from 


the view-point of art applied to industry.” Artistic Iron Work : — 
.“ No, export" ^ Furniture:—" The knowledge of the furniture 
makers grows less. We have at present only the rudest appren- 
tices,’ “The furniture industry is suffering. Its workrooms are 
for the most part two-thirds deserted.” ^ Clock-making :—“ The 
clock-making schools are deserted. For forty years past we have 


had fewer good workers than ever before. Clock-making is in a . 


regrettable condition.” “ We manufacture clocks of an execrable 
style.” Wood Industries:-—‘ From the point of view of art we 
are in full decadence.” Faience :—“ It is difficult to find designers. 
ou | business diminishes. The export is less than formerly.” 


Lb Petite’ Industrie. | 
I ico i la condition des Industries d'Art. Paris. 1884. 


1 
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ation of art industries.t’ The statements as to men’s industries - 
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Porcelain :—“ This industry seems to be dying." Printed Wall 
and other Papers:—‘ This industry is in decadence. Exportation 
diminishes.” Jewellery :—“ The art excellence keeps up to its 
former standard, but in comparison with that of other nations the 
export diminishes.” ‘The recruiting of apprentices becomes more 
and more difficult from the view-point of art.” 

Such was the condition in 1884 of the art industries that are still 
in the hands of the men. By the witness of those who know best 
these industries are in a bad way. Either they have remained 
stationary, or else they have actually fallen from their former 
esthetic quality and are in decadence. Of the women’s industries, 
on the other hand, a very different tale is told as follows : — 

Of fans the witness says: —“ Messieurs, the profession I exercise 
has been in great prosperity for the last thirty years.” Of Artificial 
Flowers another says:—‘‘ All that' other countries produce is 
nothing compared with ours. They have not attained our perfection 
and are obliged to return constantly to Paris to seek our models." 
Passementerie (in this industry the women are double the men) : — 
“Our industry is in full prosperity." Lyqus' Industries (princi- 
pally silks) : — In a general way our indusiries are prosperous." 

The garment industry has nearly trebled. its export since 1854. 
The export of men's dress has not helped to bring up these figures. 
"On the contrary, this speciality, on which the men engaged in 
garmeni-making are employed, has in recent years fallen off 50 
per cent, while the export of women's ready-made garments 
(confections) has in the last twenty years increased 750 per cent.! 
“Tf garment-making for women has developed its exterior zone of 
markets instead of being repressed within territorial limits,” says 
the report referred to above, “it is thanks to the fecundity of 
Parisian invention.” This remark applies to women. The report 
continues : —“ The importance of the artistic sense; the demand for 
taste, joined to the nature of the product, caused this handicraft a 
considerable time ago to fall into the hands of women. It is a 
handicraft entirely feminised, in the midst of so many others which 
in commerce and in industry are in course of being feminised.” 

If it is asked which is the most celebrated industry in France, 
there is but one answer possible. It is women’s garments. Other 
industries are famous, but ‘this one surpasses them all. Other 
industries are highly perfected; no other one is a universal model. 
French dress for women is, all considered, the most influential art - 
industry in the world. | 

The arts in which women are in the majority are all renowned. 
Far from depending on an old reputation, they are living crafts, 
. constantly modified and constantly renewed, while the industries on 
which the men are occupied are running on an old reputation made 
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far back in the past, and border on decrepitude. The figures and 
the witnesses prove it. And thus it is clear that the brilliance and 
the success of French industries to-day depend on women’s labour, 
and in particular on women’s initiative, This situation results in 
part from conditions imposed on l'rench women, and in part from 
the disinclination of French men for industrial pursuits. 

If French women within the last few years have obtained 
facilities for higher education, the permission to put such education 
to use has not been conceded by French popular opinion. Even the 
career of school teacher is accorded to women with repugnance. 
The wage-earning women therefore are obliged to seek their 
resources from nature. This is why they are crowded into art 
industries. In nature's division, labours of the hand fell to women 
and labours of strength fell to men. What is called housekeeping 
is but a concentration of innumerable handicrafts, and when 
machinery came and took the principal of these crafts out of the 
house, women in following followed their natural work. Machinery 
did not lessen the value of their labour, but the contrary. The 
more the methods are modified by science the more woman finds 
them come within her natural range of action, and in this she is 
the child of the future. Dexterity of hand, suppleness of wit, 

- ingenuity and readiness of invention, all the qualities she has that 
can act independently of instruction, make her apt for the superior 
manufactures, and her actual efficiency in them is not contested in 
France. As to art industries proper, since they tend towards 
refinement as an ideal, they also tend naturally into women’s hands. 
This observation applies everywhere, but on account of the minute 
and delicate nature of French industries it has a particular applica- 
tion in France. 

But, while machinery merely displaced women's occupation, it 
destroyed in great part the usual occupation of men. What were 
labours of strength are now transformed into supervision, attentive- 
ness, and skill, and whereas in other days only men who were artists 
worked at handicrafts, now a great number of the people, finding 
their muscles useless, are forced into labours of the hand. For 
these, who are not born artists, handicrafts are an acquired domain. 

Thus Hercules learned the craft of Omphale. But he did not like 
it, and, having started on the road of acquirement, he pushed on. 
There is a comfortable living in crafts, but there are neither riches 
nor social distinction there, and every man wants one or the other or 
both of these to-day. Only those who cannot get farther remain in 
them, and the desire to make a fortune is a hindrance to art 
industries everywhere in the world. Nearly every witness as to the 
men's industries before the Commission quoted above testified that — 
the apprentices’ stools are empty, and the most capable men now 

= occupied with such industries in France are not handicraftsmen ; 
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they are merchants engaged in organising the hand labour of others 
into volume, so as to turn it with large profit upon the market. 
Having lifted himself from muscular Jabour to handicraft, man 
now wishes to exercise only his brain.. French education in. 
particular has for its ideal pure reasoning and teaches disdain of 
the humble applications of reason. This is a prevailing sentiment 
in French literature, in particular—which is a serious ihing—of 
journalistic literature. Being in direct contradiction to the 
laborious character of the people, this educational snobbery could 
scarcely be other than a source of weakness. The. man who is 
himself in industry chooses the office for his son, the man in business 
pushes his offspring into an intellectual profession, and there are no 
longer anything but functionaries in France. | 
The antipathy of the French educated class to the production of 
useful things could not fail to interpret itself in art. French artists, 
cultivating the ideal of “art for no use," scorn to apply their efforts 
to industry. Therefore the best talent is drawn off to make 
, pictures and busts. Instructed mediocrity goes the same road 
according to its means. The French world of art turns its back on 
art industries. | 

For these reasons the demand of French women for the right to - 
labour finds a comparatively small resistance in art industries. 
‘And the women are more contented in this career than the men, 
and are in better mood to succeeds for not only is this their 
inherited domain, but they are used to working for small or no gains 
and to finding the reward of labour in the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of labour. . 

We should-expect then, in the interest of French industries, to 
see all the training schools and all the workrooms thrown wide 
open to women. : But here enters on the scene the :esthetic prejudice 
of the French race. This cause is doubtless not the only one, but 
it is, I think, the strongest one which is special to France. Taste 
demands that the unities, that is to say old habits, shall not be 
violated. “Women’s proper crafts," says wstheticism, “are sewing 
and weaving. These were your duties in the ancient home, and 
these have been consecrated to you by poetry. Keep to them and 
leave the rest to the men.” And so because it would be shocking 
. for women to work in other arts, the State keeps up the fiction that 
they are not there, and deliberately cripples these arts by forcing 
a a third of the labourers to work without instruction. 

I know it is asserted that manual training in France to-day is 
. nearly the same for girls as for boys, but it is sufficient to run an 
eye over the programmes to see that this is an error. Manual 
training begins im the primary classes. It consists in teaching to 
boys the use of a variety óf tools, and in teaching to girls the use 
of one tool—the needle. The girls begin at five, and from then 


on to thirteen they “stitch, basketi sidestitch, whipstitch, cross- 


stitch, run, hem, plait, darn, braid, knit, sew on napkins, sew on 
handkerchiefs, sew on aprons, sew on quilts,’ with despairing 
monotony. In the advanced classes, while the boys prepare for the 
national school of arts andi trades, or for a choice of industrial 
pursuits, the girls continue to sew. Arrived at the trade schools 
the boys have a choice out i ihe entire field of industry, while the 
irade taught to girls is a deyelopment of sewing. lf in one or two 
of these schools classes hate been added in wood engraving or 


l painting on porcelain, thesejare more exceptional than serious; it 


is expressly stated that in ‘French trade-schools for girls the basis 
of all manual professions is| the needle. Apprenticeship in work- 
rooms is scarcely more availáble, for in France it seems to be found 
impracticable for men and women to work together. - 

It. may be objected that the intention of the French schools is to 
prepare women to be housekeepers ; but this would be to accuse 
the roe Government of small perspicacity, for the sewing, on 


. which so much of their youth is wasted, is of comparatively little 


use tp French housekeepers, The most overcrowded wage-earning | 
trade in France, its prices are so low that it has become as much a 
waste of time for women. of the labouring class to make the family 


. garments as it would be to make the family candles. An illustra- 


‘tive tase under my hand is that of the wife of-a day labourer, who 


` is employed the half of every day in outside domestic service, and 
who, though at thirteen yeats old she was making a shirt a day in a 
_ convent sweat-room, now buys her husband's shirts at the stores 


“i 


| have! no children, and it is the rule among the labouring class that - 


becas 8e it is cheaper than tà make them at home. There is far less - 
excu € in France than with; us for assuming that women should be 
taught to “keep house." More than half the families in France 


- the women earn their living at wages. The French schools then 
mean to teach a wage-earnipg trade. | 


In face of this educationa policy it eannot be pretended that it is 


_ because of inferior ability that the women fill the elementary places 


they;do in many industries, In the same conditions the men also 
would occupy the lowest rounds of the ip It is a question of 
instrubtion or no instruction. : 
The result could only b» what we have shown it to be. On the 
one side industries are falling or have fallen into decay because. 
they are worked by trained mediocrity reinforced by ignorance ; 
on the other side the women's industries are carried to the 


‘pinnacle of perfection and of prosperity; on the one side appren- 


ticed stools are empty and’ wages are too high, and on the other 


: sida there) i is an overcrowding “which creates misery by crowding 


wages down: It seems evident that the logic of France has not 


acted on this subject. | 


| 
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It is not the women’s fault if the æsthetic character inherent to 
the industries théy have so marvellously developed is not of a ` 
higher grade. If the present renown of French art industries 
depends on ruffles and artificial flowers, France may thank her 
policy of restraining her women's efforts to insignificant subjects. 
One does not plant a lilac bush to pick roses. 

If we compare the conditions in English communities with those 
we have seen in France, we may conclude that with the coming 
refinement of our industries we are not likely to have them absorbed 
by women, nor are frivolous industries likely to be exalted at the 
expense of the others. Already our women have more room in 
which to circulate, and the tendency ‘is towards a more general 
equality of education and of opportunity. Perhaps the fullest 
antithesis to French social conditions is found in the United States. 
There the women receive/the same instruction and education as the 
men, and public opinion leaves them free to run nearly the whole 
gamut of human endeavour. Such being the circumstances, only 
a certain number, from inclination or convenience, fall, or are likely 
to fall, into skilled industries, and these find the training schools 
and the workrooms open to them equally with-the men. To other 
conditions we are justified in looking for other results. 

With a continuation of the present policy certain French indus- 
tries which were once the glory of France must grow more and more 
. mediocre, while certain mediocre subjects, exalted into prosperity, 
stamp their name on French industry. As long as fine art persists, 
French art industries can never be what they were before fine art 
arose, unless French public opinion should grant freely to women 
the manual training, the pecuniary encouragement and the open 
doors of the workrooms it now guards jealously for the men. If 
this time should come France has a powerful means to regain 
her lost ground—-a large body of women born with a temperament 
for art, broken to labour in industries and asking no better than to 
put their powers to use. If it does not come, English communities 
have all the chance in the world jo leave France behind. Already 
in our art industries are signs of a superior vigour, the result of a 
different conduct. 

They say the French women that have the feminist movement 
in hand want to build a Woman's Palace for the coming Exhibition 
after the manner of the Americans at Chicago. It seems to me 
that it will be a mistake. American women had no large industrial 
product to show ; they count for no more than 17 per cent. in the 
industry of their country. On the other hand, American women 
have made brilliant excursions into the most diverse paths of life, 
the fruits of which may have gained by being brought together. 
But the French woman's activity is not spread, as the American’s 
' happily is, over an infinite number of careers; it is confined in 
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great part to those subjects which will make the glory of the French E 


exhibit. The French womah has only to point out the great palace 
of tissues and garments to show the most beautiful monument of 
her handiwork. This infinite variety of silken webs; these gowns 
which are models for the whole world; these flowers which mock 


at Flora, all these are hers; And besides this, she claims from a — 


third to a. half of all else: that calls itself French art industry. 
| These enormous values whi¢h she has created with her hands, and 


the immense contribution ishe makes annually to the nation's 


Budget, are they to go uncelebrated, while a special palace invokes 
a dilettante past of tableaux of silly women in the dress of all epochs, 


and of amateur embroidery frames and eccentric lamp shades, E 


known by a popular fiction ds “ woman's work"? It should not be. 
. French women should no more abdicate their part in the French 
industrial product than French men should be villing to assume that 
^ this product is wholly their own. 


The French call their army the Great Mute (la grande Muette), 


- but the army is not the bnly Great Mute in France. At the 


thousands of looms pag on up and down the land, in all the. 


- attic of Paris, with a modesty equal to their ceaseless labour, a 
. host of French women have long. worked under pressure and in 
. silente to carry French indpstries to the highest point of celebrity 


and iof prosperity which they have been able to reach in the .. 


. nineteenth, century. 
I | Apa Cone. 
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THE K-FOLK, THE Q-FOLK, AND THE P-FOLK. 


EADERS of an article, entitled “The Riddle of the Nations," in 
the January number of this Review, will perhaps remember 
that our inquiry so far has led to a purely negative result. 

What used to be called “the primitive Aryan community” is an 
" imaginative conception to which we can attach no historical meaning. 
. Nevertheless there remain many interesting questions concerning the 
earlier fortunes of the peoples who were speaking Indo-European 
languages at the dawn of history, and questions to which answers 
may vet be obtained. A young German writer named Kretschmer 
has recently renewed the attack on this department of our ignorance 
with rather heavier guns than have yet been brought to bear, a 
profounder knowledge of the languages, more penetrating methods 
of criticism, and a mastery of the stricter canons now universally 
recognised in linguistic research. To him I owe some of the details 
which have been already given of what may be called the “slump” 
in Craniology. Kretschmer's book,* though as yet little noticed in 
this country—thanks, no doubt, to the modesty of its title—has 
really introduced a new epoch. Absurd as it may seem, he is the 
first writer on Indo-European origins to whom it has occurred to 
begin the enquiry at the right end, namely, at the end we know, and 
to work patiently upwards from that, stage by stage. Earlier writers 
began by a wild leap back as far to the beginning of things as their 
imaginations would carry them; and thereby cut themselves loose at 
once from all sober method. Study the languages we know in their 
earliest periods; compare them; deduce, as we continually may, 
piece by piece, their history in the periods immediately preceding 

our records; from that form hypotheses as to the history of the 


* Einleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, Göttingen, 1896. 
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corresponding peoples in those periods; test such hypotheses by every 
means in your power, including the direct evidence of archeological 
‘remains, and the fainter but by no means unworthy evidence of 
national traditions: by such tokens and glints of light you may 
make real progress. All such we lose at once if we plunge into the 
darkness in order to start with our imaginary Aryan language from 
the foot of the Tower of Babel “ somewhere in the East.” 
One of the methods successfully pursued by Kretschmer and other 
recent writers deserves especial notice, since it continually affords 
ground for chronological and therefore historical inference. It is 
based on our new knowledge of the nature of phonetic (i.e., uncon- 
scious) changes in language. Twenty or thirty years ago such a 
change, say, as that of initial c to ch in French was spoken of as a 
kind of chronic affection, rooted in French soil, by which any word 
which began with c, no matter at what time it came into the language, 
might be incontinently seized. Now we know from thousands of 
examples in many different languages that a phonetic change is, 
indeed, universal in extent—that is to say, it affects the sound in all. 
words equally—but that it is definitely bounded in time, completing 
itself within quite determinable limits and ceasing to act thereafter. 
So soon, therefore, as we have referred a given change of this kind to 
a fixed period, we are in a position to apply our -knowledge to the 
history of single words. We see at once that the word chose already 
existed in French, though not in this form, before the change of ¢ to 
ch— since it underwent that change in the course of its development 
from Lat. causa; conversely, Fr. cause, derived from the same Latin 
word, but in a different sense, and introduced into French by a 
different channel, must first have appeared in spoken language after 
the change of c to ch had ceased to act—-since it is not affected thereby. 
The reader, I hope, will forgive the triteness of the example, if it 
serves to make clear this fundamental point. 
How, then, does this help us in studying the relations of different 
languages? We have seen that to trust to vocabulary merely is 
fallacious; a new word may spread through separate communities ; 
or an old one may drop out of use in some of them: in neither case 
does its mere presence or absence give us the right to draw conclusions 
*as to any period in which the languages were identical or very closely 
allied. But when the word not merely appears in two languages, but 
appears in a different form in the two (as for example pater in Latin 
and father in English) because it has undergone a phonetic change or 
changes in language B which it did not in language A, then we may 
conclude with certainty that the word was in use in both before the 
date of the phonetic changes in language B : and that the languages 
had become distinct at that date. To return to our French example, 
by comparing chose with the Italian cosa, both meaning “thing,” and 
with the Latin word causa, we see that the palatalisation of c to ch 
o 2 | 
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. . was peculiar to French, and that it happened after French and Italian 
had become, to some degreé at least, separate; on the other hand, the 
change of au to o may have happened—as in fact we know otherwise 


/. that it did—before there was any separation between the two. (The 


change of meaning from “ case, cause” to “thing” may have also 
happened then.) Hence, if we fix the date at which the c of causa, 
cantare, etc., changed to the ch of chose, chanter, etc., we have fixed 
one landmark in the history of these two Romance speaking com- 
munities; a date at which Italian was no longer spoken by the same 
community as French. di | es 
Now we can apply precisely the same method to other periods which, 
instead of standing in the centre of European history, lie in iis dim 
beginnings. Everyone is familiar with the great phonetic changes 
grouped under the name of “ Grimm's Law," which mark off our 
Germanic branch of languages so deeply from all its congeners. One 
of these changes is that of k to k. Lat. caput and Welsh cef n 
correspond to Germ. haupt, Eng. head ; Greek karpos, Lat. carpo, io 
Eng. harvest, Germ. herbst, and so on. hen did this change take 
place? Two Latin writers give us information which affords one 
definite limit of date. Cæsar, approaching the Lower Rhine from 
tho Western, Celtic bank, gives us the name of its southern arm as 
Vacalus. ‘But Tacitus, in recording the exploits of Germanicus, 
who was endeavouring, half a century later, to subdue the German 
tribes to the East of the Rhine, gives the name of the same river as 
Vahalis, which is very little removed from its modern form Waal. 
' From these two data we may draw more than one historical inference. 
` First, that the Germans had settled near the river and learnt its 
name before their language changed k'to A. Secondly, that this 
change had been completed before the date of Germanicus! cam- 
paigns, say, roughly, before the Christian era. We have, therefore, 
an unchallengeable right to assert that every word in which this 
change can be shown to have taken place in any Germanic language 
—High German, Dutch, or English—was in existence before the 
Christian era. We must not, however, infer that the change took 
place in German between the times of Cæsar (59-50 s.c.) and 
Germanicus; since the Celts would go on speaking of the river as 
Vacal- whatever name it had in Germany. Yet there is a 
probability, though not a certainty, that it was the Celts (i.e., Ceesar’s " 
Belge) from whom the Germans learnt, or with whom they shared, ` 
the use of the. name in the period before the change. Of course, we 
might assume the existence of a third people, occupying both banks 
of the river before the advent of either Celt or German, and teaching 
its conquerors on both banks the name of the river as Vacal-; in that 
' case we could not be sure that the Celts arrived before the Germans. 
‘The word, however, has a thoroughly Indo-European look, and more 
. than one possible derivation might be suggested for it, so that there 
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is nothing to hinder our referring it to Celtic; while, on | the other. dE 


hand, there is some improbability in supposing that the name should | 
have been transferred from ane barbarous tribe to two others without 
the least divergence arising in the process between the two resulting 
words; Vahal- presupposes P earlier Vakal- and nothing else; that 
is, the original form in German did not vary in the least from the 


. Celtic. But we know from hundreds of examples that names taken | 


. over into a strange language are commonly liable to a good deal of 
change. Akragas becomes | Agrigentum, Abermwyddach (mouth of 
the Mwyddach) becomes Barmouth, and so on. Hence the history of 
this river-name gives us a fair presumption, which can be supported . 
by plenty of other evidence, that the Celts and the Germans were in 
contact before the great * sound-shifting" changes of Grimm's 
Law began i in German; anfi further, that the Lower Rhine, if not 
itself part of the boundary þetween them, was at least not far off it. 
If anyone objected that before the sound-shift Celtic and Germanic 
. were: pretty much the same language, that would make no difference . 
~ to the point. We should have not less valuable information about 
ihe linguistic ancestors of the peoples who ultimately spoke such 
diverse idioms. Indeed, I may here confess a belief I have long 


cherished ; at present it E rank merely as a conjecture, though - , 


one which seems to be finding favour with an increasing number of 
authorities. The violent changes which Grimm's Law records,* 
to which, in their sum, I know no real parallel in any other branch of 
Inda-Euro ean, seem to me only conceivable on the supposition 
that the Mns were a completely alien race, forced to learn an 
. Indo-European tongue by Lithuanian or Celtic conquerors (or both), , 
> and, in the process of learning it, distorting its sounds to suit their 
- alien throats. But this is à digression. 

Lét us now return to our friend the cow. We have seen that the 
mere presence of her name in all nine branches of Indo-European 18 
. noevidence of her great antiquity. But we are now prepared to inquire - 
. into the historical significance of the different forms in which the ` 

name appears. The tenuis,c in English cow beside the Media g in 
Sanskrit gaus, b in Greek bous, shows us that the name existed in 
Germanic before the sound-shift, that is, as we have seen, at least 
before the Christian era. So that our Germanic forefathers had 
learned to keep cows before their language began to develop its most 
peculiar features. But this useful animal will carry us still further 
back. She was known throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indo-European area before the rise of a great phonetic change in one 
half of it which created the difference between forms like Sanskr. 


sim’ spdaking only of the changes shared by the Low German group of languages, 
ing English. These may be!typified by the following pairs:—Lat. Caput, En g. 
^ Head; Lat. traHo, Eng. draG ; Sask. Gaus, Eng. Cow. The changes peculiar to High 

Germ M) are à later date, more ae and far more difficult to explain, 
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gaus, Germ. kuh, Eng. cow, on the one hand, and Greek bous, Welsh 
buw, Volsco-Latin bos, on the other. And this brings us to the point 


from which, as typical.of the direction of recent enquiry, the name of 


this paper has been taken. 

To the early speakers of Indo-European there was no single set 
of'sounds which proved a greater rock of stumbling than the guttural 
consonants, now more correctly described as “back-palatals.” They 
were, roughly speaking, identical with English gu in queen and 
gu in language. They differ from the initial sounds of king and gate 
respectively chiefly because gu and gu are pronounced with a rounding 
of the lips which is absent from k and'g. For simplicity's sake let 
us consider only the history of the tenuis, the g-sound. In course of 
time a good half of the Indo-European folk gave up rounding their 
lips in forming this consonant, treating g simply as k. Thus the 
pronouns which appear in Latin as quzd and quod, the Hindoos called 
cid (originally pronounced as Eng. kid) and kad- respectively, 
making just the same change as when, in comparatively modern 
times, the French and Italians turned Latin qu into k, Lat quem 
becoming Fr. gue, pronounced of course ke, and Ital. che pronounced 
also ke (though the e is somewhat purer than the French). Now if we 
classify the nine families of descendant languages according as they 
. do or do not exhibit this change at the earliest periods of their 
records, we have the following result : — 


()-LANGUAGES, K-LANGUAGES, 
Germanic. Lithuanian. 
Celtic. Slavonic. 
Italic. . Indo-Persian. 
Greek. ; Armenian. 

Illyrian. 


Have we the right to draw any historical inferences from this 
division? Are there any other circumstances which suggest that it 
was a division of area and race, as well as of speech in one feature ? 
Clearly, yes. It cannot be an accident that three out of four of the 
q-languages belong to peoples who within historical times have 
inhabited the Western half of Europe, while all the £-languages are 
spoken by peoples living either in the East of Europe or in Asia. 
The apparent crossing of the line by the Greeks may be explained by 
various historical considerations based on both linguistic and 
archeological evidence, showing that the bulk of the Greek tribes 
entered their peninsula from the North-West rather than from the 
North-East; but this point need not here detain us; all the less that 
. we find another great phonetic change following precisely the same 

line of division. ‘The same languages which converted the original 
qu into k, converted, perhaps at an earlier period, the original 4, 
which was an entirely distinct sound, into a sibilant like the English 
- sh, whence in some of them it further passed into s. Thus the 
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Latin centum (pronounced, of course, kentum) and Gr. -katon in 
he-katon correspond to the Skt. ¢atam, Zend satem,* and the two 
groups of languages we have noticed are now commonly called the 
Centum-group and the Satem-group respectively. It can hardly be | 
doubted that these two geat phonetic changes mark a very early | 
division of Indo-European ‘into a Western and an Eastern dialect, a 
great parting of the ways for the primitive community, though we 
know from traces of later relations between the two dialects that these 
ways still for a long time rån side by side. At this period, therefore, 
whenever it was, the 4-folk and the k-folk made up the whole Indo- | 
European family, and the linguistic map of Europe, if we disregard | 
all troublesome islands anfl promontories, was ‘one which it is very | 


—7 


— 
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So far, then, our Western or g-dialect appears as the more conser- 
vative of the two. But if we take a step further we shall find that 
even in the West the back-palatal g was not always pronounced with- 
out;some difficulty, and in some of the languages we find a change 

~. ` taking place of a new kind; A brief consideration of this will intro- 
duce us to some of the questions which the newer methods have 
raised but not yet completely answered. 

Professor Rhys, in his “Celtic Britain,” has made us familiar with - 
the two great divisions of Celtic. One of these he calls Brythonic, 
that is, the tongue of the Britons. In Czsar’s time this was spoken 
in Celtic Gaul, and over most of what is now England; to-day it is 
represented only by Welsh and the language of Brittany. Now the 
most striking feature of Brythonic is that it everywhere changed 

-q into p. In the other branch, which is known as Goidelic, or the 
tongue of the Gael, embracing Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, the g was 
_ preserved down to the VI. century a.D., when it passed into c, but 
never into p. Thus the fpurth cardinal number, which originally 
sounded something like quetuore, the Latin quattuor, is in Welsh 
pedwar, but in Irish cethir, and in VI. century Irish it begins 
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* Strictly written satom, where ə denotes a colourless vowel like Eng. u in but, 
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with gu instead of c. The word for “son,” which we know as the 
Scotch Mac, was in VI. century Irish magui-; in Welsh it is mab, 
from an earlier magi-, which, when used as a prefix, has sunk to the 
Ap- of Ap- Griffiths, Ap- Gwilym, etc., and even the bare P of Powel 
for Ap- Howel, Price for Ap- Rhys. 

All this is probably familiar to most of us who know even half a 
dozen words of Welsh. But it is not perhaps so commonly under- 
stood, by any but. specialists, that precisely the same distinction 
appears outside the limits of Celtic. Greek may be called a 
p-language, Germanic a g-language; that is to say, q became p in 
Greek and remained 4 in Germanic everywhere except under certain 
special conditions (of neighbouring sounds, etc.) in each language. 
The same distinction separates into two halves the Italie group, that 
is, the early languages of Italy. Latin keeps g, as we have seen; 
but the sister group of dialects, called Umbro-Oscan, change it to p. 
Umb.-Osc. petora corresponds to Lat. quattuor; Umb.-Osc. pod, like 
Welsh pwy, to Lat. quod. Therefore, so far as language goes, it is 
: tempting to draw a line across the g-area in our map, from N.W. to 
S. B., putting the Brythons, Umbro-Oscans and Greeks on the S.W. 
or p side, the Germans, Goidels and Latins (or Safines, as I suspect 
they called themselves once) on the N.E. o? q side, thus: 


LITHUANIAN 





The distribution of the k-peoples does not concern us here, but, instead of leaving the 
Eastern half of the “map” blank, I have tried to suggest, in haphazard fashion, some 
of the inter-relations between the "languages, which Kretschmer has established. The 
weakness of such a ‘‘map” is that it levels down a number of different periods. But 
contact between Lithuanian and German-speakin "peoples, between Indo-Persian and 
Italo-Celtic, and, for a long period, between Indo-Persian and Greek, to mention these 
only, certainly took place before historical times, though probably at quite different epochs. 
I have inserted also a tenth branch, the Thraco-Phrygian, of which we have only scanty 
records, but enough to show that it forms & link visis the Northern and Southern 
members of the &-division. 


But if we do this we'are really making a serious historical assump- 
tion. We are suggesting that the p-languages not merely suffercl 
tbe same disease, but suffered it roughly at the same time, which is 
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quite a different thing ; ot at least that die) suffered it while they | 
were near enough together to have caught the infection from one 
another. Now this is a British heresy. German authorities appear . 


to assume that what we may call the p-fever attacked each of these 


groups quite independently. Now I am not yet prepared to say that - 
this can he definitely disproved ; but so far as I have learnt at present — 


the probability seems to me.rather in favour of supposing that while 


the Italians and Celts ware not yet separated —Aand there is abundant : 
evidence that the two groups were practically identical for a long ` 
space of time—the Southern half of the whole joint community were . 


attacked by this p-fever, which had been caught, perhaps, from their 
S.E. neighbours the Greelis. I need hardly say that this infection 
must have taken place before either half of the Italians marched 


over the Alps into Italy, er the Greeks down through Illyria into 
Greeco; and probably ‘still longer before ihe date at which the |. 


Brythons sailed over the Hnglish Channel. 


In writing the first draft of this paper I was unaware that the — 


conjecture as to the historical unity of the q-to-p-change had been 
made before. Since then I have discovered with no small pleasure 
that it was urged some years ago* by Professor Rhys, who supported 


it by pointing to another phonetic change, that of u to 4, which is ` 


strange to al! the g-languages, but which all the »-languages have in 


common, and which took place also in the transition from Latin to 
French, that is to say, in the course of the process by which a | 


g-language was acquired by a 7-people, the Brythonic Celts of Gaul. 


And an inscription which has recently been found at Coligny in the - 


Department of Ain, in the angle between the Saone and the Rhone, 
and which adds much to our knowledge of the early Celtic dialects, 


lends still further support t the view I am advocating. The existing | 


q-dialects of Celtic, as we have seen, are confined to the extreme 
Northern and Western parts of the Celtic area, Scotland, Man, 


Ireland, and even in Cæsar’g time the p-dialect or dialects spread over | 


most of Britain and Gaul. Hence it was possible to suppose that the 


difference first arose in the Northern regions,—where alone we found _ 


the more original sound side by side with the secondary in a neigh- 


bouring dialect, and that thence it spread Southwards. But the | 
Coligny inscription brings to light for the first time a q-dialect of | 


Celtic existing in the centre of Eastern France within the first two 
centuries A.D. The text is not yet fully interpreted, but its general 
nature is clear enough; it is a Calendar, or list of months and days 
_ for five years. One of the winter months is called Equos, and the 
"word quimon occurs in a complete sentence (recording some act or 
duty of an official called Rix T'ocobrez, “ the Lord of the Marches "). 
i Engkoh reader may find further details in a pamphlet by 


- * In the Philological Society s Transactions, February, 1691. 
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Bodley’ s Librarian, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, entitled “ Sequanian ” 
(David Nutt, 1898). Now this appearance of a Celtic g on the 
Continent was so startling that scholars were first inclined to ask 
whether the language could be called Celtic at all—whether even it 
were not a form of Italic. That it certainly is not, and it is now, 
I believe, regarded as a monument of the most primitive form of 
Celtic yet known to us. After all, as Mr. Nicholson has pointed out, 
the existence of such names as Sequani (whence the modern Seine) 
in Cesar’s Gaul, always made it likely that some of the Gallic 
dialects still retained q in his time. We have therefore good reason 
to believe that the g to p separation in Celtic took place in some 
region far South of the English Channel, and, therefore, conceivably, 
in the same period as the same separation in Italic. 

But even if this were denied, the parallelism in the history of Italy 
and Great Britain is sufficiently striking. In Britain we have had 
two great invasions of Celts. The Goidels, the g-folk, seem to have 
been there from the beginning of the use of Bronze, which, as 
archeologists like Sir John Evans tell us, gradually made its way 
into the neolithic communities before 1300 s.c. The Brythons, or 
p-folk, came over from northern Gaul or Belgium within the 
historical period, though not quite within recorded history. There 
is, however, certain evidence from which we may refer their arrival 
on this island to a date not later than 400 ».c., notably the fact that 
they used iron and the Goidels did not; here, as in so many other 
parts of the world, the iron weapons triumphed over the bronze. Now 
in Italy also the archeologists tell us of two stages of civilisation, 
sharply distinguished ; the so-called Terramare culture whose remains 
appear in Upper Italy, in Etruria, in Latium, and, I am told, even 
as far south as Syracuse, where they form the oldest stratum. These 
show the gradual transition from stone to bronze implements. On 
the top of this, per saltum, appears the deposit of the Iron Age, with 
an entirely different type of civilisation, the dead being burnt, 
instead of being buried in a crouching posture, as they were among 
the Terramare folk. Both these peoples were in Upper Italy before - 
the first of the Etruscans* set foot upon its soil. 

Hitherto, so far as I know, no attempt has been made to identify 
the languages spoken by these two præ-Etruscan races, beyond the 

natural and inevitable assumption that the later of the two, the Iron- 
. people, were the ancestors of the Romans. At this point, therefore, 
let the reader be warned that he is deserting the safe region of second- 
hand information. For I believe that the answer to the question, 
“ Who were the Bronze folk?” may even now be foreshadowed. The 
question may be presented in this form: Is there any connexion 


. * All recent evidence, including that of language, confirms the universal belief of the 
ancients that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor. In character they were certainly 
the “gentlemanly Turks” of antiquity, 
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between the pair of peoples who respectively used Bronze and Iron 
in Italy, and the pair of languages respectively marked by p and q? 

Something like an answer is suggested by a striking difference, 
recenily pointed out, between iwo classes of tribal names 1n ancient 
Italy. lf we quote them 1n their Latinised form, we have one set of 
names ending in -c?, like Volsci, Hernici, Osci, and that of the foes 
whom they named Etrusci; another in -ni Sabini (more primitively 
Safini), Latini, Romani, Lucani, and so on. Now the list of these 
names shows conclusively that the first set of folk, whom we will 
call the CO-people, were everywhere in Lower Italy overrun, 
conquered and absorbed by the NO-people between the VI. and the 
IV. centuries n.c., after the power of the Etruscans had begun to 
decline. Just as the Romans overcame the Volsci of Latium, so did 
the Samnites, who seem to have called themselves Safines, overrun 
the rich plain of the Osci, amalgamating with them to a new folk 
called Campani. When they took an old city or region of the CO- 
folk, they often forced upon them a new form of name; the 
Marruci became perforce Marrucini, the Sidi became the 
Sidicini, the Careci Carecini, and many more. In these names the 
order of the suffixes is significant. 


That the NO-people included the iron-using, body-burning 


Romans is, of course, obvious, though even in Rome itself, as well as 
in other parts of Italy, religious ritual has preserved a few traces of 
an age when iron was unknown. In Rome, too, though cremation 
was the rule, a few families practised burial down to historical 
times—a circumstance thoroughly typical of the fusion of old 
and new races which took place in many parts of Italy. But the 
evidence tending to identify the CO-people with the Terramare folk 
is at present scanty. Yet it is at least a remarkable coincidence 
that the solitary record we possess of the speech of the last CO- 
people who, so far as we know, maintained their ground isolated from 
the NO-invasion, the inscription of the Volsci of Velitrae, dating from 
about 300 B.C., contains a permission, which was clearly necessary 
(or it would not have been granted), to use iron for religious pur- 
poses. And is it an accident that the only community in Italy 
where we find clear traces of ritual in memory or worship of the 
dead which is definitely connected with burial should be at Capua, 
the centre of the Osci? The so-called jovilac of Capua are a curious 
and almost unique set of sepulchral monuments, decorated with 
heraldic emblems, and annually honoured in sacrifice and feast by 
the members of the gens who erected them over the grave of some 
one of their fellows. These two points are hardly more than enough 
to give reason for further inquiry; but that the CO-people, whether 
they arrived in Italy before the introduction of iron or not, were an 
Indo-European community, speaking Italie, and comfortably settled 
in many districts of Italy before the arrival of the Etruscans, seems 
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to me to admit of no possible doubt. The question, therefore, which 
the points I have mentioned serve to raise, though not to determine, 
is this: were the CO-people simply the Bronze-using folk of the 
Terramare strata, or were they an early wave of the Iron-folk ? | 
But what have the CO- and NO-folk to do with p and q? I 
believe it can be demonstrated that CO- was the suffix most — 
commonly used to form tribal epithets by the P-peoples, and that NO- 
was equally the characteristic of the Q-peoples. It will strike the 
Classical student that this is obviously true of the Greeks, a P-folk, 
whose favourite ethnic suffix is -ko— Greek, Hellenic, Doric, Ionic, . 
and a hundred other such adjectives rise to memory at once. On 
the other hand, the favourite Roman suffix, which we English have 
- made our own, was -anus all the world over; Thebans, Spartans, 
Cretans and the rest are all names made by Romans. So the 
Brythons seem to have been a CO-folk (Britannic, Belgic, Gallic, 
Aremoric); whereas the most primitive section we have found of 
the Goidels, the Sequani, show not only an unaltered q but the NO- 
suffix 1n, their name. 
There is other evidence of a still more cogent, but also of a more 
technical character, which, with some of the difficulties in the way 
of the theory, I must reserve for discussion elsewhere. The points 
already mentioned will suffice for my present purpose, which has 
been simply to call attention to the nature of the problems to which 
modern research is directed. In the particular question of the Q- 
and the P-peoples, our consideration has led us thus far: it is quite 
certain that both branches of Celts and both branches of Italians 
lived long together North of the Alps, or among them; it is equally 
certain that the same linguistic affection split each of the two 
peoples into two halves; it seems probable that it did so at the same 
time. The Northern half of the Celts, the Goidels with their g, first . 
reached Britain; then the Southern, the Brythons with their p. If- 
ihe view which I have suggested of the two Italian races were to 
prove correct, we should find the Southern half, the Osci with p, first 
reaching Italy, and then in the second place the. Northern, the 
Safines and Latins with g. And since Britain liés considerably to 
the North and Italy to the South of the area in which the Italo-Celts 
once dwelt in unity, this would give us such a natural and sym- 
metrical result that it is probably safer, for the present, to believe 
that it is not true. | 
R. 8. Conway. 


Hei gt literary ” comment on the plastic arts uses them as pegs on which 
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T is seldom wise in art tojappeal from the judgment of the world. — 
A painter, a sculptor, 4 writer may speak with force to a few 
instructed persons, and ypt any effort to recommend his gifts to the’ 
public may proceed from ighorance of what most men desire. The 
world is large, and no one cam reach its ear with a song that is small, 
however perfect. On the other hand, he who touches the universal 
interests, in words not readily misunderstood, may find, even without 
much form, wide if not lasting acceptance. 

These things are true and not lamentable; and regret over the 
fate of the artist here to be donsidered weuld be trivial. The reasons 
which keep him in subordination are as good as those which give him 
within his reach an unexampled authority; and yet it may not be a 

. . barren task to pick out the plements which make the most expert of 
art critics so compelling to khe specialist and c«viare to the general. 
Such analysis should hold up not only the qualities of one artist, but 
some of the roots of critical influence. 

. Literary comment on the fine arts has lately much grown in bulk: 

The frequency of travel, the consequent familidrity with churches 
and galleries, and the chéapness and excellence of photographs, 
multiplying the number who wish io read. about architecture, 
painting and sculpture, has correspondingly increased the number 
who write about them. 

Among the controversies of present-day criticism is the dispute 
over the relative values of technical and untrained points of view. 
One is charged with narrowness, the other with vagueness, or, as it is 

often put, with being merely “literary.” In this bad sense, 


ho . to hang the philosophy of life possessed by the author, however slight 
XS E its lation to the object. . 
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It is not surprising’. therefore, that most of the best criticism has 
to do with literature. 'l'o expound the principles of letters one has 
only to work effectivelv in words and to see what makes them efficient. , 
In no other art can he found this coincidence. Music cannot be 
criticised on the piano, cr pictures with the brush. To tell the public 
what Shakespeare is you need an insight into the principles of his 
art. To explain what lubens means you must understand not only 
painting but literature. 

In music it happens that the most influential critic is also one of 
the masters of technique, but in the other arts there is no Berlioz. 
In painting, however, there is one man who unites in high degree a 
mastery of the craft with a mastery of literary expression. Eugene 
Fromentin, so much beiter known as a painter than as a writer, won 
his first glory with his pen. It is, indeed, something to be discovered 
and hailed as a master writer by two such minds as George Sand and 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Literature wag his love; he possessed a style combining romantic 
richness with classic purity, and he supported himself with his brush 
because it found a better market. Of all the critics of painting 
whose knowledge is exact, he alone has high talent in literature; yet 
his one great book about pictures, “ Maitres d'Autrefois," is little 
read by the public in France, and less elsewhere. 

It is, however, the mino for writers. Illustrations of the domination 
which he exercises might be drawn from popular current writers on 
art in England or America, and possibly a fair introduction to 
Fromentin will be onc example of the grasp in which he seizes those 
who know him. As in the whole of his “Modern Art” Mr. George 
Moore does not mention “ Maîtres d'Autrefois," the reader may be 
interested in the following passages: 


Groree Moonx. 


“ By values is meant the amount of 
light and shadow contained in a tone. 
The relation of a half tint, which ts 
` represented by the white paper, the 
relation of a shadow to the deepest 
black, which is represented by the 
chalk pencil, is easy enough to per- 
ceive in a drawing; but when the 
work is in colour the values, although 
not less real, are more difficult to. esti- 
mate. For a colour can be considered 
from two points of view—vcither as so 
much colouring matter, or as so much 
liqht and shade. Violet, for instance, 
contains not only red and blue in pro- 
portions which may be indefinitely 
varied, but also certain. proportions of 
light and shade, the former tending 
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* By this word of rather vague 
origin and obscure meaning is meant 
the amount of light and shadow con- 
tained in a tone. Expressed by draw- 
ing and engraving the half tint is 
easy to perceive; such a black will 
have, by relation of the paper, which 
represents the unity of light, more 
value than such a grey. Expressed — 


by colour, it is an abstraction not less 
real, but less easy to define. . .. 


Scientifically, a tone is considered 
under the double aspect of colour and 
of value, so that in a violet, for 
instance, it is necessary not only to esti- ` 
mate the quantity of red and of blue, 
which may multiply its shades in- 
definitely, but also the quantity of 
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toward the highest light, represented 
on the palette by flake white; the 
latter tending toward deepest black, 
represented on the palette by ivory 
black. 

* Similar to a note in music, no 
colour can be said to be in ttself either 
false or true, ugly or beautiful. A 
note and a colour acquire beauty and 
ugliness according to their associa- 
tions. . . . 

“Tf we were to disturb the dis- 
tribution of values in the pictures of 
Titian, Rubens, Veronese, their. colour 
would at once seem crude, superficial, 
without coheston or rarity. 

*, , . They painted with the 
values—that is to say, with what 
remains on the palette when abstrac- 
tion has been made of the colouring 
matter—a delicate neutral tint of in- 
finite subtlety and charm; and it is 
with this, the evanescent and impalp- 
able soul of the vanished colours, that 
the most beautiful pictures are painted, 

* [ think Greuze was the first to 
conceive a picture after the fashion 
of a play—I mean those domestic 
dramas which he invented, and in 
which the interest of the subject so 
clearly predominates—‘ The Prodigal 
Son,’ for instance. f 

* For the last hundred years 
painters seem to have lived in 
libraries rather than in studios." 
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light or strength which makes it tend 
either toward the unit of light or the 
unit of dark. 

* The interest of this examination 
lies in this: a colour does not exist 
in itself, since it is, as is known, 
modified by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring colour. For a still stronger 
reason, it has neither virtue nor 
beauty in itself. Its quality comes 
from its associations. 

“If you took away the just rela- 
tion of the values in a Veronese, a 
Titian, or a iubens, you would have 
left only a discordant colouring, with- 
out force, delicacy, or rarity. 

« . , . Ifit happens. . . that 
the clement of colour disappears almost 
entirely, there remains on the palette 
a neutral principle, subtle but real, 
the abstract value, so to speak, of the 
vanished things, and tt is with this 
negative, colourless principle, of an in- 


finite delicacy, that the rarest pictures 


are sometimes painted. . . . 

«From the day when Greuze 
imagined the picture of sentiment, 
ünd, with the strong applause of 
Diderot, conceived a picture as a 
stage scene is conceived, and put 
into painting bourgeois family 
dramas, what do we see? Has 
painting in France done anything 
but invent scenes, compel history, 
illustrate literature ? ” 


Among contemporary critics of painting Fromentin is reéognised 
as pre-eminently the master. It seems impossible to meet his strength 
without surrendering. He floods and controls tho mind, instead of 
spurring it to independent action. At first he subdues, and even on 
familiarity he hardly sets free, but continues a tyrant. This is 
because he does not indulge in what Professor James calls “ fringe." 
There is no vague emanation, ro mere personality, nothing which 
hitches his particular thought to a star, no moralisation to switch the 
reader’s mind off into the ethical realms where disputants stand on 
more equal ground. “The art of painting," he says, “is nothing but 
ihe art of expressing the invisible through the visible. Small or 
great, its roads are sown with problems which it is permitted to sound 
for oneself as truths, but which it is well to leave in their night as 
mysteries." Whatever truths may have floated just beyond his reach 

‘he kept for his own private torture. He retains his superiority by 
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remaining on that ground which he knows better than his reader. 
. Nothing is committed to paper except what can be compressed into 
‘the solid technical moulds. Nor does he ever attempt, in the fashion | 
of Emerson or Carlyle, to scare out a conception by pounding the 
bushes in-which it has taken refuge. He strikes his victim or 
refrains, and although an exaggeration, it is not unfair to say that 
when he hits an idea that idea is dead. It has been put with such 
exactness that nothing is to be said. Thus we have a vivid example 
of the power and the — of a precision of style which includes 
only what it means. 

Unless this technical concentration, this limitation to explaining 
what is unmistakably expressed and the methods of its expression, 
unless this definiteness left room for the personality of the painter 
criticised, Fromentin would not be the power he is. It is his own 
personality that is excluded. Of the artist expounded he gives what 
has gone into his work and no more. He does not imagine that the 
technique of the artist is unrelated to his nature, or avoid the task of 
explaining the texture of the soul. The meaning of workmanship 1s 
what he constantly gives. That. Rubens “knows his trade like an 
angel ” is a characteristic phrase. Form in substance and correctness 
in values and colours is life. He does not sharply divide the technical 
understanding of the painter from his spiritual insight. Rubens, he 
says, “is very earthy, more earthy than any among the masters whose 
equal he is, but the painter comes to the aid of the draughtsman and 
thinkér and sets them free." He carries the principle that the man ` 
is revealed in his work to an almost illegitimate distance, but he 
practically means that as a critic of art he deals only with that part of 
the man which is the artist. | 

** What he has wished to do he has done. What be has wished but feebly 
is shown in his indecisions. What he did not wish is, for a still better 
reason, absent from his work, whatever he or others may say. A wandering, 
a forgetting, a sensation never lukewarm, an insight less profound, au 
diminished application, a less lively love for what he is studying, weariness 
of painting, and passion for painting, all these shades of his nature, even 
the lapses of his sensitiveness, are shown in the works of the painter as 
distinctly as if he confided them to us.’ 

The extent to which. the soul of the painter is admitted as an 
element in the judgment of the painting shows in the chapters on 
such poets as Rembrandt and Ruysdael: 

“I shall tell you later on how Rembrandt uses light when he makes it 
express what no painter in the world has expressed by kgown means, and 
you wil judge by that what the luminarist becomes wheh he accosts with 
his dark lantern the world of the marvellous, of conscience and the ideal, 
. and see that then he has no master in the art of painting, because he has no 
equal in the power of showing the invisible." __ 

Whether it be of Rubens, at the mater ial extreme of the great 
painters, or of Rembrandt at the spiritual end, Fromehtin can write 
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sentences, beautiful in form and beautiful with the light of thought, 
with that air of finality which no other critic of painting has 
approached. One painter is depicted by pointing out what seem the 
most fundamental principles of art, yet the next inspires another set, 
different, yet equally convincing, never contradicting, but seldom 
over-lapping. You will scarcely find in the essay on Paul Potter any 
of the thought brought out by Van Dyck, and Ruysdael gives birth 
to a critical philosophy little related to that with which the essayist 
figured Rubens. He never goes further into the generally 
psychological than this about Ruysdael: 

* Had he joy, as he surely had bitterness? Did destiny allow him to 
love other things than clouds, and from what did he suffer most—if he did 
suffer—from the torment of painting well or of living? All these questions 
remain without response, and yet posterity is interested in them. 

« Would it occur to you to ask as much about Berghem, Karel-Dujardin, 
Wouverman, Geyser, Terburg, Metz, Peter de Hoogh himself? All these 
brilliant or charming painters painted, and that seems enough.  Ruysdael 
painted, but he lived, whence the importance of knowing how he lived. 1 
know in the Dutch school but three or four men who are thus interesting 
for their personalities: Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, possibly Cuyp— 
which is already more than is needed to make them a class apart." 


It is only because he does not among critics belong to this class 
that Fromentin’s name is so seldom on the world’s lips. What he 
was as a man seems irrelevant. “Grandeur and abundance in 
exquisite sobriety," George Sand found in him; ‘ardour, kindness, 
energy, and conscience.” Ifa skilled reader can discern these human 
qualities they certainly seem to inhere in the work rather than to 
suggest the person behind the pen. Goethe said that any criticism 
not filled with the enthusiasm of partiality was empty. Fromentin's 
refined and unimpassioned justice takes him too far from average 
human nature. The public wishes not subtlety or exactness so much 
as flesh and blood. It was Fromentin’s fate to prefer what he 
himself lacked. Public opinion, he says, is less fastidious than the 
critic, or more clairvoyant. Its paths are sometimes devious, some- 
times direct, and its motives are not always the best, but it never 
reaches a conclusion which cannot be supported by the profoundest 
reasons, Why he is the guide of the cultivated few is suggested in 
what he says about the influence of Van Noordt: “ Without that 
instructor would Rubens have been all that he is? Would not one 
accent have been wanting to him, one only, the plebeian accent 
which fastens him to the very heart of the people, and thanks to 
which he has been understood as well by them as by delicate minds 
and princes? " 

So also with criticism, although it is not a popular art, vet to be 
great it must connect itself with the universal heart. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin, and that touch, in the opinion of 
-© Mr Whistler, is vulgarity. Fromentin’s critical intelligence kept 
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him from saying that, and his tone is one of admission, almost of 
regret, when he puts the truth that what reaches only the cultivated 
` falls short of greatness. He has imagination, but itis an imagination 
of science, distinct, psychological, compact, but not human. It is 
impossible to tell whether Fromentin the man had the sombre gravity 
. and lonely earnestness of Ruysdael or not. . If he had, they should © 
. have formed part of his art, even when that art was criticism, and 
. they would have brought him into the intimacy of larger numbers. 

In the whole book there is, I believe, but one direct literary 
comparison, but that one is so attractive, and, at the same time, so 
remote that it illustrates justly Fromentin’s quality. Usually there 
is no comparison at all. He expresses his idea directly in terms of 
character, meaning, and technique. Of the ode, however, he says 
that it is | 
“the most agile and sparkling among the varied forms of metrical 
language. There cannot be too great breadth in it, too high enthusiasm in 
the rising movement of the strophes, or too much light at the summits. 
Now, I might cite you some paintings of Rubens, conceived, conducted, 
scanned, lighted like the proudest pieces written in Pindaric form, and the 
Crucifixion would furnish me the first example, an example the more 
striking that it is altogether harmonious, and that it deserves such treatment. 
I should not be slipping into subtlety if I told you that this page of pure 
expansion is written from end to end in the manner which rhetoricians call 
sublime, from the leaping lines which cross it, the idea which becomes 
illuminated in proportion as it approaches its summit, the inimitable head of 
Christ, which is the culminating and expressive note of the poem, the 
sparkling note, at least as regards the idea contained—that is to say, the 
final strophe.” | 
Although he declares that he is not slipping into subtlety, and 
although he is never subtle—in the sense of thin—in his analysis, he, 
like most writers whose love of culture is too strong, weakens himself 
by leaning always in the direction of intellectual refinement. 
Perhaps the generalisation may be hazarded that any thought which 
takes the trained intelligence in a vice is too severe for the larger 
uses of criticism. Into one volume are compressed the knowledge 
and convictions of a lifetime on one great branch of art, and the fact 
that he died just as he was about to write his thoughts on a still 
greater branch, on which none could speak with such authority as he, 
has never seemed to the world much of a tragedy. | 

To a few students it is certainly one of the deepest losses in litera- 
ture. Speaking of Raphael, Michelangele, and Leonardo in contrast 
to Rubens, he says, “in truth there are in the world of the beautiful 
two or three spirits who have gone further, who have flown higher, 
who, consequently, have seen at closer range the divine lights and the 
eternal truths." That higher light and truth he hoped to point out 
to us, as he had revealed the natures of Hubens and Potter, of 
Ruysdael and the little masters, had not an early death cut him off, 
after a life spent in painting for money, when he longed to be writing 


from love. When those who have seen how his pictures of the 
Dutchmen burned themselves into the minds of the leaders of art 
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criticism remember that we have lost his thoughts about the artists 


whose flights he believed reached nearest to the summit of beauty, 
they feel a sadness surpasse by few broken destinies. “The only 
secret which belongs to him," Fromentin said of Rubens, “and which 
he has never given up, even to the most sagacious, even to the best. 
informed—is this unproducible, unteachable point, this. irreducible 
atom, this nothing, which in all the things of this world is called the 
inspiration, the grace, or the gift, and which is everything." This is 
ihe secret in every artist which haunted Fromentin and which he 


often makes us feel where none other can. He is too severe for the | 


many, too rigidly exact, but: for an important few there is in all the 
history of art criticism no book so valued as “ Maitres d’Autrefois,” 
and no loss so great as its author's untimely death. 


Norman HAPGOOD. 
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10 a citizen of Virginia, like myself, residing for a time in 
. England, but still attended by black servants brought from 
home, there.is nothing more remarkable in the character of the 
English people than their apparent superiority to all race prejudice. 
The possession of a black skin in this country is not a misfortune, 
as in the Southern States, but is rather a badge of distinction. 
The man or woman of African descent seems, on the whole, to be 
regarded with more lively interest, and to be treated with more 
kindly indulgence, than a. Chinaman, a Japanese, or an East Indian, 
although-in the streets of London, at least, black men and women are 
by no means uncommon. l 
^ To the intelligence of the average Englishman it is quite 
inexplicable that any country should object to the presence of an 
African population, and altogether monstrous if some of the crimes 
of that population should be punished by what is known in America 
as “Lynch Law,” that is to say, law in which the indictment, trial, 
sentence, and hanging all come together, not through the agency of 
judges, juries, and sheriffs, but through the agency of an infuriated 
. mob. Looking at the entire African race in the persons of the com- 
paratively few individuals belonging to it who are seen in English 
cities, and applying the abstract principles of law and order, without 
regard. to circumstances, . however ‘provocative of violence, English 
sentiment has not unnaturally been disposed to condemn with 
severity the white people of the Southern States because of their 
apparent harshness to the negroes living in their midst. To 
English public opinion it seems more barbarous in the Southern 
whites to maltreat the blacks than in some of the Continental nations 
to persecute the Jews. Were not the blacks at one time their 
slaves? Are they not ignorant and weak in “intellect? Thus 
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arguing, the mass of Englishmen set down the Southern antipathy 
to the negro (1) to the consciousness of having been cruel in holding 
him in slavery in the past; and (2) to a mere prejudice, which has 
no more root in reason than the dislike of Dr. Fell expressed 1n the 
child's verses. Let us see whether this English opinion is really 
foanded in justice. | | 

. Is there any difference in the blood of the Southern people as 
compared with the blood of tbe people now inhabiting England 
which would make the former more susceptible to race prejudite? 
There is no part of the United States in which the English strain 
has remained so completely free from all intermixture with the ~ 
descendants of the Continental peoples as in the Southern States. I 
venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that the Virginians 
to-day, as a mass, are of as pure English blood as the English them- 
selves, and to an almost equal degree this is true of the communities 
further South. In all the Southern States there is a distinct trace of 
Scotch blood, and in South Carolina and Louisiana a strong infusion 
of French, but everywhere the predominant stock is English. The 
flood of immigrants hailing from the Continent of Europe, which 
has poured into the North-West, has never to an important extent 
been turned to the South. As a fact, therelore, the original 
population of this region was quite as free from all race prejudice as 
ihe population of England 1s to-day. 

Even if itis admitted that the institution of slavery was in itself 
sufüicient to create this prejudice, it is rather remarkable that the 
prejudice should continue to exist when its presumable cause, 
slavery, perished nearly half a century ago. A generation of white 
people, who have no recolleetion of that institution, have grown to 
middle age. In the minds of almost the entire white population of 
the South to-day the negro is not associated with slavery, or with 
those ideas of debasement which the very name calls up. He is, and 
has always been, a free man, with the same rights as to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness as themselves; with the same privileges of 
citizenship; with the same opportunities to earn a livelihood and 
accumulate property. And yet it is only too clear that the 
antagonism between the two races is more pronounced in the South 
to-day than it was during the existence of slavery. 

There was never a more chimerical anticipation than that the 
whites and blacks would gradually amalgamate under the more 
kindly influences of freedom. After the war, all of the Southern 
legislatures, in a sort of panic, passed laws prohibiting the inter- 
marriage of persons of the two races. Time has shown that there 
was no necessity for such laws. | The sleepless antagonism between 
the two has been prohibitory enough in itself. In the present times, 
it is rare indeed that an attempt is made to violate the statute, and 
yet during a short period following the war such an attempt was 
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^. not uncommon. And why! ? Because during those years the kindly 


feeling which in the age of slavery united the two populations ou 
most of the plantations had, in some of the States at least, not passed 
away. The close social intercourse had not yet ceased. That was to 
follow as the white and black children, born after the war, grew to 
maturity. 
— Jt was my lot to be reared on one of the largest estates 
in one of the most densely populated black districts of the South— 
the region known as Southside Virginia. There the proportion 
of blacks to whites is that of about two to one. As I was only 
eight years of age when the surrender of General Lee took place at 
Appomattox, I have no intelligent recollection of slavery as an 
institution. Practically, the negro has been known to me only as a 
free man. In the light of my personal observation, extending over 
the whole period since actual ‘emancipation, thirty-five years 
-altogether, I do not hesitate to say that the separation of the two 
races has gone on so rapidly, as the old generation of people, white 
and black, have died off, that now there is no point of social contact 
beiween the two. I can myself remember the time, before the large 
plantation system had gone to pieces, when each of the two peoples | 
felt a warm interest in the social affairs of the other. Did a wedding 
take place in the home of the white man, a row of smiling black 
faces, with shining white teeth, were sure to be seen in the back- 
grcund. Dida death break the circle of his family, at the side of the 
open grave a group of his old servants would gather, showing in 
their bearing every sign of genuine sorrow. There was not a 
memorable occasion in the lives of the white people in those years 
from which the negroes were absent, in spite of their political 
hostility to their former masters. And so, on the other hand, every 
occasion of importance in their own lives was honoured by the 
presence of their white friends, whether it was a marriage feast or a 
funeral, a dancing party or a shucking bee. 

Are these proofs of mutual interest and kindness still observed ? 
Only so rarely that they serve to emphasize the change which has 
taken place. When it has been said that the people of the two races 
live in the same communities, all has been said as to their social 
relations. It would have been thought that the two populations 
would at least in their religion meet on a common ground. Is it 
not the same heaven to which both whites and blacks are aspiring? 
Do not the bibles of both teach the brotherhood of Man? This 
may be true, but in practice it is a dead letter. There was a time 
when every church of the whites in the Southern States had benches 
or galleries set apart for the negroes, and for many years after the 
war these seats were used by some of the former slaves. At the 
present day such seats are not reserved, not because the white 
congregations ‘object to the presence of negroes, but because the 
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negroes TE — decline tà attend. They have withdrawn to their 
own churches, where they can, among themselves, worship God 
after their own fashion. I think I can safely say that if it were 
possible on any one Sunday to visit at the hour of service all the | 
churches of the Southern white people, less than five hundred - 
negroes out of the millions living in the Southern States would be 
found in those edifices. And, on the other hand, the only white 
persons who, at the same hour, would be found in the tens of 
thousands of the negro chur¢hes, would be the very few in the cities 
who would be drawn thither by the idle curiosity of strangers. 
Neither the social nor thd religious instinct brings the two races 
together. What is far mote remarkable, the physical instinct is 
practically equally inoperatiye. One of the chief reasons in the age : 
of slavery for the condemhation of the institution was that it 
." encouraged. sexual immorality between white men and black women 
to euch a degree that ha -breeds formed no small part of the. 
population. It was, however, impossible for the female slave to © 
break down the social barrier, though the intercourse was, from a - 
moral point of view, as ddgrading then as now. Nevertheless, 
under no circumstances could it result in social equality, and the 
chances of the public’s detection of the child’s paternity were fewer 
because fear of punishment locked the lips of the mother. At the | 
present day, two powerful influences have, outside of the Southern 
towns, almost entirely put am end to such illicit sexual commerce ; 
first, the antagonism of the two races, which not only cuts off their. . 
personal association, but also makes the negro of either sex equally 
distasteful to the white man ; secondly, the white man’s certain 
expectation of exposure, shpuld he allow himself to fall into an 
intimaty with a black woman, who is always quick to presume upon 
the immoral relation. Exposure has now, from a social point of 
view, far worse Sora op i it had in the age of slavery. In 
l 






th3 opinion ef his own peoplb, the act of the white man is an act of 
social equality, and all conduct approaching social equality with the 
negro has their sharpest condemnation. The white father of a black 
^ bastard has, in that sense, proved himself to be à traitor to his race,. 
and he is made to feel the full force of their censure. In the towns, 
where the white population, unlike that of the country, is so largely 
a floating one, and where the opportunities for a single chance 
act of intimacy between white men and negro women, entirely 
unacquainted with each other and passing at once out of each other's 
knowledge, are so numerous, the intercourse is more frequent, as the 
danger of exposure is very small. There, a large body of half-breeds 
 &re still to be found. 

‘What is the consequence of this great decline in sexual commerce 
- . between the two peoples? In all the rural districts, where alone the - 
^ m mass of their race is concentrated, the negroes, as a 
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body, are rapidly going back to the original type. The mulatto is 
. fast disappearing in these parts of the South, not only because the 
^ ‘immoral intercourse between white men and black women has fallen 
off to such a degree, but also because the few mulattoes who remain 
have no objection to intermarriage with the blackest negroes, the 
result of which is, of course, to cause their descendants to revert to 
the original African type. Complete reversion, by diminishing the 
physical attractiveness of the negro, and by intensifying his 
disagreeable moral qualities, will have the effect of increasing the 
antipathy which the white people feel for the race, and will remove 
the remotest possibility of even a partial amalgamation of the white 
‘and black populations. When their illicit cohabitation has ceased, 
is their lawful intermarriage likely to begin ? | 
Reversion to the original African type has a profound effect on the 
Southern negro from a mental point of view also. The mulatto is 
. far quicker in apprehension than the pure black, and much abler in 
acquiring and using knowledge for his own advancement. The pure 
black, as a rule, is not unlike a child in his intellectual as well as in 
his moral characteristics. His lack of original capacity makes his 
mind a decidedly barren field for cultivation. The half-dozen 
coloured men who have, for different reasons, been prominent in the 
history of the United States since the Civil War, beginning with 
Frederick Douglass and ending with Booker T. Washington, have, 
with hardly an exception, been mulattoes, with a greater proportion 
of the blood of the white than of the black race in their veins. 
The gulf between the two races has been greatly increased by a 
‘fact which as yet is not as well known as it will be later on. I refer 
to the almost complete uprooting of that rural gentry which, under 
the old system, gave the Southern States so much reputation for 
baronial opulence and hospitality. The knell of the large plantation 
was sounded by the result of the war, because (1) the principal part 
of the fortunes of the owners of the great estates was destroyed by 
the emancipation of the slaves, and because (2) no permanent 
reliance could be placed on the labour of the freedmen. It is 
‘probable that, if the high prices for agricultural products prevailing 
. for some years after the war had continued for an indefinite period, 
very many of the great landed properties would for a long time have 
remained intact. But with heavy debts to embarrass them, and with 
the ,untrustworthiness of free negro labour to overcome, not even 
high prices would have saved the great majority of these estates. 
When agricultural prices began .to decline rapidly, the only 
remaining foothold of what survived of the large plantation system 
went almost entirely to pieces. Many persons of the old generation 
clung until they died to the lands which they had inherited in the 
age of slavery, but their sons, foreseeing the early doom of what 
little of the system still existed, and finding country life under the 
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new conditions unattractive socially and unproductive pecuniarily, 
sold their plantations and emigrated to the cities of their own states, 
or to the prosperous West. 

In the breaking up of the large plantations, the persons who have 
come in for the chief share of the redistributed soil have been what 
was known in the old life of the South as the “ overseer class," a class 
long accustomed to work their lands with their own hands, with the 
assistance of the members of their families, or of a few labourers, 
paid with a share of the crop. This class is in possession of the 
larger part of the great estates, which, as time goes on, will be still 
more subdivided, until we shall find one hundred acres the most 
extensive plantation in divisions of country in which formerly the 
smallest did not fall below one thousand, and the largest ran up to 
not less than ten thousand. Now that slavery has passed away, and 
the rural gentry, held in immemorial honour by the negroes, have 
become almost extinct, it is seen that the great body of the white 
people of the country belong to the very class which has always 
peculiarly detested the blacks, and does not detest them the less 
because they are free. The blacks, on their side, are not slow in 
reciprocating the feeling. 

Is it surprising that under all these combined influences the 
disposition of the negroes is to withdraw entirely to themselves in 
their general life? There is a strong tendency among them to form 
large communities of their own, as distinct from the white 
communities as if they were locally separated. , This tendency is 
most unfortunate in its effect on the character of the blacks. It is 
in such communities that they are seen to be retrograding most 
rapidly, because subject only to influences emanating from their own 
society. In consequence, a most lamentable state of morals is 
observed to prevail there. The worst impression made by that 
society is seen in the temper of the children. Whatever may be 
justly said in eondemnation of the old system, it at least not only 
compelled the parents to restrain, and if needful to punish, their 
offspring for bad conduct, but it also created an atmosphere of order 
and sobriety in the plantation which had a more or less beneficial 
influence on the character of the young. As the case now stands, the 
only discipline to which the little negro is subject is that exercised 
by parents too untrained themselves to understand how to govern 
him properly, and in most instances too ignorant to have any just 
idea as to the difference between right and wrong in the ordinary 
affairs of life. What is the result? The child grows up without any 
lessons in self-control and self-improvement, or any intelligent 
appreciation of the cardinal principles of morality. If the child is a 
boy, he leaves his parents almost as soon as he can earn his own 
support, and only too often leads for years the life of a vagabond. 
_ All the worst impulses of his nature are further encouraged by this 
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wandering and irresponsible existence. Is it strange that, under the 
operation of this influence alone, the number of black criminals in 
the Southern States is increasing to an alarming degree? 

The criminal instincts of the negroes have taken two special 
directions. As slaves, they were always remarkable as pilferers, but 
this propensity was generally satisfied by the abstraction of articles 
of little value. At present, in all communities where there are many 
blacks, thieving goes on to such a degree that some kinds ot 
production have been largely abandoned. There were formerly on 
all the estates extensive orchards of peach, pear, and apple trees. I 
know of many plantations in Virginia where these orchards have 
been allowed to go to decay because of the impossibility of preventing 

. the negroes from stealing all of the fruit. And so with sheep 
husbandry; the depredations upon the flocks have been so 
destructive that for this reason alone sheep raising has ceased to be 
the source of profit in many parts of the South. It is a fact which is 
often the source of joking comment among the whites, that what is 
known as the “razor back " hog—the toughest, gauntest, tallest, and 
swiftest of his kind—enjoys great popularity in the Southern States, 
because it is able to outrun in its forest ranges the fastest black 
thief. 

The white people are disposed to be patient with the negro’s 
propensity to thieving, though it is steadily increasing as his race 
grows more thriftless. But there is one crime of the black man 
which they cannot and will not endure. This is rape, the peculiar 
crime of the negroes of the new generation. Before emancipation, 
this offence was almost unknown. As each year passes, the instances 
of it are growing in number, its summary punishment having 
apparently but little effect in restraining its perpetration. 

The increase in the number of cases of rape is due to two causes. 
First, the young generation of negroes, who have been brought up 
without any sort of self-control, have now come forward. Accustomed 

-to give way to every bad impulse of their natures, because too little 
punished to be afraid of their parents, and too ignorant to be afraid - 
of the law, it is sufficient for them. only to see an opportunity to 
gratify their lust undisturbed, to seize it without any regard for the 
consequences. Secondly, in the age of slavery the negro was more or 
‘less in dread of the white man, even of the white man whom he 
stigmatised as " white trash," and he held the white woman of all 
classes in great respect. Emancipation, of course, by taking away 
the power of the white people over the black, was in itself a 
tremendous blow at the importance of the former in the minds of 

the latter, and this importance has been further diminished by the 
fact that the negroes are now so withdrawn to themselves that they 
are but little associated with the white population. No longer 
brought up to have any fear of that population; with vagrant habits 
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which give more on than formerly to come upon white 
women unawares; brutalized by a life in which there is no discipline 
and no restraint; and withogt any anticipation of the legal conse- 
quences to curb their bestia] passion, it was only to be expected 
that rape would become tha most frequent of the serious crimes. 
which the negro commits in the present age. 

No English countrywoman, living as she does in the midst of a 
homogeneous white populat n, and in a community where her 
honour as well as her life is safe, no matter where she goes, can justly 
appreciate the sense of dangér which her sister white woman, even. 
in a part of the Southern States as old as Southside Virginia, has in 
wandering unprotected in unfrequented ways. If the woods near her 
home were haunted by bandp of marauders, she could not have a 
greater cause for apprehension than she has to-day, should she 
thoughtlessly stray into their depths. Even the women belonging to 

the families of the owners jof the few great landed estates still 
.rémaibing do not feel safe ini the parks surrounding their homes, if 
- they find themselves out of sight of the mansion. Every white girl - 
who goes alone to the forest in the late afternoon, tv drive up the 
cattle, takes not only her hondur but also her life in her hands. How 
‘revolting i is the appearance of the young negroes who at the present. 
day live in the rural districts can only be understood by persons who 
have actually seen them. Black as their Congo ancestors; with 
thick lips and flat noses ; ragged, squalid, slouching ; and with an air 
. of aggressive insolence, it is mo injustice to them to say that they are 
to the core as debased as their African forefathers when first brought 
into America. Rape is the most beastly of crimes, even when a 
white man of refinement commits it. Conceive what it is when 
committed by one of these foul and bestial young savages on the 
person of a pure white woman, who has been caught unawares, as if 
by a baboon, in the woods. Not even the most vivid imagination 
can give shape to all the hortors of that frightful situation. If this 
crime were perpetrated in thé South only at rare intervals, it might 
- jn each case be taken as the act of a half-demented man; but when 
-itis found to be of almost daily occurrence in that part of the Union, 
in spite of the precautions which the white women take to avoid 
danger, it is only natural thdt the white people should be aroused 
to a state of frenzy whenever this crime is committed in their 
neighbourhood, and that they should punish it with the swiftness of 
a stroke of lightning, without waiting upon the regular process of 
law. Such summary punishment has its origin in & double motive; 
first, in the desire to save the victim from the horror and 
- mortification of testifying in court, and secondly, in the fierce 
- determination to throttle a wretch who in their eyes deserves no 
a sadore metcy'than a mad dog. 
~ To emp | to the; conclusion that the Southern people are indifferent 
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. to law in general, because, without formal trial, they hang to the 
limbs of the nearest trees negroes guilty of the crime of rape, is to 
make little of an impulse which, under the same provocation, would 
be felt by all peoples who value the honour and the lives of their — 
women. I venture to assert that if to-morrow several millions of 
negroes from the Southern plantations were brought into the counties 
of England to serve as labourers, in less than a year the lynchings 
for the same crime would begin in those communities, in spite of the 
immemorial habit of the people of allowing the law to follow its 
usual course. I believe it will be found that the feeling of the 
Southern people as to the crime of rape is fully shared by those 
Englishmen residing in South Africa whose families have been 
exposed to the same danger from the presence of a large black 
population. 

To make the younger generation of blacks still more distasteful to 
the white people, they are found to be much less skilful and industrious 
as labourers than their fathers were, who in their early years had, 
as slaves, been subjected to the careful supervision of overseers and 
to the stern regulations which in those times were enforced in the 
field. The entire absence of discipline in his youth, which causes the 
negro just arriving at manhood to be rebellious against authority 
and every kind of restraint, has the effect of making it impossible to 
teach him how to work to the greatest advantage. Any attempt to 
hold him up strictly is likely to end in his abandoning his task. He 
has to be taken as lie is, if employed at all. So difficult is it to make 
the younger set of negroes perform the tasks of the field 
thoroughly, that their negligence and carelessness have had an 
important influence in promoting the sub-division of thesoil. Hired 
labour has turned out to be so unprofitable in consequence of such 
deficiencies that for that reason alone, if for no other, the 
maintenance of the large estate, unless rented to many tenants, has 
become almost impracticable. The small landowners employ a hand 
or two, whom they can easily superintend. The large landowner 
cannot do this. The system of renting, which he is almost sure to 
adopt, is looked upon in all parts of the South asthe result of a 
feeling of despair as to getting anything out of the lands with hired 
negro labour. Nor is the system of renting to black tenants 
much more profitable. The white tenant is considered to 
be bad enough, not only because he is ignorant of the 
proper method of keeping up the fertility of the soil, but also 
because, even if he were well informed, he would not be 
interested in doing so, as his lease is only from year to year. The 
black tenant is thought to be even worse, as he has, in addition to 
these faults, a way of putting off until to-morrow what should be 
done to-day, with the result that his crops are cut short in quantity 
and lowered in quality. — l | ; 
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[tis only as a tenant that the black man has any chance of 
laying by enough money to buy a small plantation of his 
own. Although the price of land in all parts of the South has 
depreciated so much that it can be bought for a mere song, especially 
when sold for default in payment of taxes, it shows the thriftlessness 
of the negro of the present times that he has secured an extent of 
soil by no means in proportion to the multitude of his people, all of 
whom have the same opportunities as the whites to become owners 
. of this kind of property. 

The distaste which the new generation of blacks feel for thorough 
and continuous work is most conspicuously shown in their objection 
to following trades. Owing to the distance caused by the size of the 
estates in the age of slavery, which made it inconvenient to send for 
white mechanics, who generally lived in the villages, it was the | 
custom to train negroes to most of the common handicrafts. There | 
were blacksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, masons, bricklayers, 
shoemakers, and saddlers on all of the most extensive plantations, 
and many of these men were very skilful in their trades. They had 
from boyhood served an apprenticeship with older slaves, and for 
years had been called on to do a great quantity of work. A craft 
was often passed down from father to son, and had thus, on the same 
estate, been in the hands of members of the same family fora — 
century or more. One may travel now many hundred miles through | 
the rural districts of the South, and not come upon a single black |, 
mechanic. And this seems all the more remarkable when it is - 
. recalled that in the numerous colleges for the blacks established in ! 
all parts of the Southern States, manual tasks have been used as an 
important branch of the system of instruction. The graduates vf 
these industrial schools either give up their trades altogether, or they 

do not return to their native rural communities as the most promising 
field for such pursuits. In most cases the trades are abandoned, 
because to follow them would make necessary a confining and 
exacting life in one place. White men have practically usurped all 
the handicrafts in the rural distriets, whilst the negroes still continue | 
to look. to the tasks of the field for a subsistence. These tasks they 
can -drop in one locality, without risking their chance of securing 
work in another, as would be the case if they were mechanics. Such 
tasks they can also perform with as many intervals of indolence as 
they like. | 

"Looking at thé great body of Southern blacks, it is only as common 
labourers that they contribute to the wealth of the Southern States, 
and it is only as common labourers that they are valued by the . 
Southern whites. There is a growing feeling in all parts of those | 
"States that, owing to his increasing deficiencies as a working man, | 
the negro could be dispensed with even in that character, provided . E 
that'time was given for the gradual introduction of white lakgmrers. +i; 
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:. Where are ies to bo obtained ? Not in the Southern States, as 


» .White men ih these States are engaged in tilling their own lands, or 
the lands of others as renters. From abroad? Unfortunately, it is 


in discouraging the immigration of white labourers, either from the 
North and West or from Europe, that the presence of the African has 
been particularly injurious to the welfare of the South. There is hardly 
a labourer in the world who works on the same low level of personal 
comfort as ihe negro does. His clothes, his lodging and his food 
are such as would cause the poorest white immigrant uncontrollable 
dissatisfaction. Unreliable and unskilful as the black man is known 
to be as a labourer, many of the very white landowners who understand 
his defects most clearly prefer to employ him rather than individuals 
of their own race, because the white labourer makes more expensive 
demands on their purses, and at the same time remains discontented. 
Until the subdivision of the soil has been carried to a point where 
there will be little need of hired labour, the negroes will continue to 
form the bulk of the Southern field hands. 

For many years after the war, the African population cast a 
dark cloud over the material interests of the Southern States by their 


exercise. of the right of suffrage. In the period of Reconstruction— 


the most frightful which any body of Anglo-Saxon people has passed 


through—black legislators formed the majority in most of the State 


Assemblies of the South, and were used by their leaders of both 


- colours to inflict incalculable losses on the white property holders— 


the only taxpayers—by lavish appropriations of the public money, 


"whieh found their way ultimately into the pockets of the leaders 


themselves. The suffering endured in these times by the white 
people was even greater than that which they bore so heroically during 
the progress of the war. The political domination of the former 


. Slave, illiterate, untrained, and open to every improper influence, 


was all that was needed to make intolerable for them the dreadful 
features of the new order of affairs in the South. Quietly, but 
determinedly, they set themselves to the work of recovering their 
supremacy. But for the interference of the Federal military authori- 
ties they would in less than one month have permanently wrested 


- all political power from the mongrel crews controlling the Southern 


States. As soon however as the white and black plunderers were 
driven out, Federal troops would restore them to office. Finally, the 
people of the North grew weary of the constant turmoil which the 


struggle of the Southern whites for the possessión of their local 


governmenis caused, and as soon as Mr. Hayes became President 


the troops were withdrawn. In afew days, the whole of the Southern 


ee 
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States had passed under the control of the white population. . | 
. So fearful was the recollection of this period of African rule, that 


7 no. Southern, State, as a whole, has since permitted itself to come 


"undi — domination of the negro. The nearest approach to that 
" SX $ pu 
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condition was.to be observed about two years ago in North Carolina. _ 


There the temporary fusion of a large number of Democratic voters 
with the entire body of the Republicans brought the negroes again 


forward in a political way.; So far was bad government carried 
under this hybrid administrption, and so intemperate became the 


black population, that at thb last election in the State the white 


people rose, almost to a man, dnd drove the Fusion office-holders from 


- obtained control of the municipal affairs of Wilmington, the principal . 


power. During the AA of their party, the negroes’ had 


city in North Carolina. Iniconsequence of their highly offensive ` 


. conduct, both in their publici and private relations with the whites,  . 


the situation became intolergble to the latter, who, however, only 
succeeded in recovering theif power after a bloody fusilade in the 


£2 streets. The white people df North Carolina have determined to 


preserve all parts of their Sfate from such bad government in the 


. future. The Legislature hasi recently passed a law which will for ever- 
diafrapehise the mass of the blacks, and remove them as completely ^ 
` from the political field as if they were still so many slaves. The first - 

Southern State to take this niomentous step was Mississippi. South 


Carolina soon followed her example. Louisiana came next; then 


- North Carolina; and it will jot be long before Alabama will pursue 
, the same course. The generdl measure by which this political revo- 
.\; lation has been brought about has been declared to be constitutional 


ES by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 


"Northern people, clearly recognising the urgent need imposed on the . 


ud Southern States of rendering the negro politically impotent, have 
. given their tacit approval to'a law, which, twenty years ago, would 
“have greatly inflamed them; It is only a question of time now 


when the mass of the Southern negroes will have no voice whatever 


: in any election, either local of national. 


In apite of the poverty resülting from the war, which was greatly 


m increased by the saturnalia $f thievery during the days of Recon- 
.; struction, the Southern States have, from the time of their read- 
^. mnissign to the Union, madq very liberal appropriations for the 


;: n 


". education of the blacks, and they have been very much aided in this - 
~ -work iby thé judicious distrilution of the income from the Peabody 
^. and Slater Funds, and the large sums given annually by tHé religious 


— denominations of the North.: The general result of all these efforts 
_ to improve the mental and nioral condition of the race has been, on 


the whole, in the rural distticts at least, thoroughly discouraging. 
The offences of the negroés against the law, in spite of the 


- instruction. in their publid schools, have increased to such a 


= deg: | 
`; fon. those who have been ¢onvicted of felonies. The educated - 
get er tion, jas has been pointed out, are inferior to their fathers in 
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sé that iit is difficult to flnd accommodation in the. State prisons 
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more dangerous to the'State. There is a rising conviction in the 
minds of all thoughtful Southern men that the presence of ihe negro 
. throws a cloud over the material prospects of the Southern States, 
which all the efforts for his improvement, in the course of 
the last thirty-five years, have done nothing to dispel. Any 
practical scheme to remove the individuals of his race from 
those: States gradually enough to avoid the disorganisation of 
the labour system, would have the warm approval, and as far as 
possible the pecuniary assistance, of the white population. 

Will the negro remain permanently an inhabitant of that region? 
Or will the mass of his race drift elsewhere? The last Census (1890) 
showed that the white population of the Southern States was 
increasing more rapidly than formerly, but it also showed unhappily 
that the steady growth of the black population was maintained, 
though at a smaller rate than had been observed in the course of the 
previous ten years. Admitting that there is no likelihood that the 
negroes will emigrate in great multitudes from the South, are there 
any influences now in operation there which tend to check their 
increase in number, and which promise remotely to cause the race 
gradually to die out? There are three influences which, I think, will 
in time greatly reduce the black population, if they do not lead to 
its practical extinction. 

First, the subdivision of the Southern lands. As I have pointed 
out, the negroes are acquiring only a moderate share of the 
soil, as this subdivision goes on. Their opportunities for 
employment are very seriously diminished by the distribution of 
the large estates among small white farmers and planters, because this 
class of landowners work their own fields with little need of assistance. 
Whatever narrows the demand for coarse manual labour makes the 
condition of life for the blacks much harsher, and harsher conditions 
always have a tendency to raise the rate of mortality among them. 

Secondly, the enormous development of the resources of the 
Southern States, now in progress, is rapidly adding to the number of 
towns, all of which are fast expanding in population. Already, we 
see a strong disposition in the blacks to emigrate to the cities, and 
this dispogition is certain to become more pronounced as their oppor- . 

tunities for employment fall off in the country, with the growth of 

the white population, and the further subdivision of the large 
estates. It isan admitted fact that the rate of mortality among the 
negroes of the cities, in all parts of the United States, is so high that 
when so situated they do not grow in number, but, on the contrary, 
tend to decline. Their extreme poverty causes them to huddle 
together in a way destructive-to their health, especially to the health 
of their children. The more the town draws upon the black 
population of the country, the more rapidly will that population fall 
off as an important section of the inhabitants of the United States. 
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Thirdly and lastly, no race with the unhappy moral qualities of : 
the African can, in a state of freedom, survive the stress of the ` 
relentless competition which is one of the conditions of modern . 
life in all civilised communities. The vaster the growth of : 


the Southern States in. wealth and white population, the 


keener and more disheartening will be the struggle of the black ` 
man for existence. To hold even his present position as a common. 


labourer, he will have to exert himself to the utmost, and, in doing so, 
. to submit to a manner of life even more unwholesome than the one 
he now follows, and certain to end in a great increase in the already 
very high rate of mortality for his race. The day will come in the 


South, just as it came long ngo in the North, when, for lack of skill, 
lack of sobriety, and lack of persistency, the negro will be unable to .- 


stand up successfully against the white working man. When this 


< point is reached, the doom of his people in the United States has been 
RI Bul. Emigration then will alone save them from extinction. ` 
a | 


Tn But n the chances are in favour of their preferring to perish slowly 
e, rather than to remove to an alien soil. 


Of all the great domestic questions which are now occupying the. 








attention of the people of the United States, this question of the - | 


. negro is the one which in the future may have the most practieal 


interest for the people of England. A similar problem of almost | 


> equal importance is likely to arise in South Africa, when the English  ; 
population of that region, destined, I believe, to be, under the: 


| providence of God, a permanent British possession, has increased to 
. many millions of citizens. The English have always been successful 
in their treatment of the aboriginal races surviving in their colonies, 


but they will find, as South Africa fills up with English inhabitants, . 


that the question how to deal properly with a vast multitude of 
unciyilised negroes in sucli an Empire is much more diffieult to 
. decide than the question, for instance, how to deal properly with the 
| more or less enlightened hatives of the East Indies. Until the 


| English people have had ‘a long experience in trying to solve a 


perplexing negro problem af their own in Africa, I venture to beg 
, that they will not condemn ‘too severely the general policy towards 
the same race which the South has felt compelled to pursue, and 


that they will not listen too credulously to the intemperate criticisms - 


of that poliey which so many enemies of the Southern States have 
-for a long time been engaged in pouring into the ears of the world. 


PHILIP ALEXANDER Bruce. 
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HAT a war!" wrote a famous Englishman to me the other 
day — ^ Brainless as well as conscienceless!" For the 
moment the country is more concerned about its brain than 

about its soul. It is endeavouring to discover some rest for the sole 

of its foot among the quicksands into which it sees the case for war 
disappearing—to find out why an " inevitable" war (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) was neither foreseen nor prepared for; to persuade itself that 

— being "inevitable" it could also be “ improbable” (Mr. Balfour), 

and to puzzle out how a Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) could say in one 

breath that he “ hoped " and " believed in ” and “ strove for" peace 
and in the next could assure us that war was a lucky escape from 

* one of the greatest dangers " to which the Empire could be subject. 

And being further told that the essence of the trouble was a pan- 

Dutch conspiracy to drive us into the sea, the Englishman is set 

to answer the problem why the British Lion, beset with this 

peouliar peril, did not with care and foresight and quiet preparation 
make ready for his spring at the moment which suited him, instead 
of irritating, probing, and noisily warning his foe, so that when war 
came the world was so unaware of the truth as to suppose that the 

Lion was the aggressor, and had gone about his work as violently, as 

clumsily, and as foolishly as it was possible for a King of Beasts to do. 

To this, perchance, some more reflective spirit’ may add the inquiry 

why, if the object of the Government, as it was its obvious policy, 

was “ to have at our backs the sympathy and support of the majority 
of the Dutch population in South Africa " (Mr. Chamberlain, April 

22, 1896), things were so arranged that on the issue presented the 

entire Dutch population was ranged against us, either in arms or in 

strong sentiment, in favour of our foe. Finally, when Mr. Balfour 
tells us, on the 28th of November, that he had no more idea that we 
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should be at war with the Orange Free State than with Switzerland, 
the average student is driven to ask whether our Statesman ever 
heard of the Treaty of Poichefstroom of 1889 and of the Treaty of 
Bloemfontein* of 1897, both instruments binding the two States in 
a defensive alliance. If he knew something of the inner as well as 
of the outer truth, he might further inquire whether Sir William 
Butler did not in June last, in the most precise terms, warn Sir 
Alfred Milner of the certainty that the Dutch Republics would act 
together, of the amateurish folly of Sir Alfred’s military suggestions, 
of the magnitude of the task that lay before the Government, and of > 
the large preparations it would entail. 

In such inquiries, it is not, as I said, possible as yet to discern 
either a case of conscience or even a revival of that larger view of 
colonial policy which, although it emerged from one tragedy in our 
history and was associated with one great success, has been almost 
entirely banished from South Africa since Lord Rosmead died. The 
nation is as yet too angry to be wise and too hasty to remember. 
It cares little whether the war is just or unjust. It desires only 
military success, and it was its doubt on this point which made it 
turn in alarm and impatience on the evidence which Mr. Balfour's 
Manchester speeches gave it that its governors were men lacking the 
qualities of strength and mental alertness to the value of which it 1s 
just now especially sensitive. 

Mr. Balfour, therefore, became a victim. Was the impulse just? 
It was natural. Mr. Balfour is a special example of the slackness 
of fibre which we have come to regard as part of a study of elegance 
rather than as a warning of unfitness for the exacting work of 
modern statesmanship. It is true that Mr. Chamberlain was an 
incomparably greater offender, for his diplomacy made the war, and 
was based, as, in his overtures to the Liberal leaders to consent to the 
despatch of a force of 10,000 men, he freely confessed, on what has 
been called a policy of “ bluff "—on the calculation that Mr. Kruger 


* The important clauses of the Treaty of Bloemfontein were published in the Daily 
Chronicle of September 22nd, 1809. They are as follows :— 

I. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State. 

IL. The South African Republic and the Orange Free State bind themselves to render 
one another mutual support with all available powers and means whenever the indepen- 
dence of one or both may be threatened or attacked, unless the State which may have to 
render the assistance establishes the injustice of the cause of the other State. 

III. It is understood between the Governments of both States that it is desirable that 
they should respectively keep one another well informed on matters which may endanger 
the independence of one or both States. 

Mr. Balfour’s ignorance was the more inexcusable, because the Treaty of Potchefstroom 
was made the subject of special reference by Mr. Schreiner in his evidence before the South 
African Committee. Furthermore, Mr. Gladstone, in his speech in July, 1881, clearly 
indicated the certainty of an alliance between the two Dutch States, backed by Dutch 
Colonials, as the result of a continued attempt to retain the Transvaal under the British 
Power. 





7 would certainly yield, and that there was no danger of a breach of 
- the peace. The Cecil party in the Cabinet only committed the 
-error of ‘supposing that to a temperament of such rawness as 


Mr. Chamberlain’s could be entrusted issues more important 
than those involved in Lord Salisbury’s hagglings with Russia 
over Port Arthur. But Mr. Balfour stands in many men’s 
eyes as a dilettante, and he chose deliberately to adopt the 
dilettante pose at a moment when 7,000 British officers and soldiers 
were out of action. Say what we will of the war, the reaction 
from dilettantism playing at Empire is a hopeful sign, and may 
lead to precisely that toughening of the national character which 
will save us from worse disasters: than the defeat of four British 
generals at the hands of a peasant militia, and the reflection that 
our statesmen have been outwitted, and our generals out-fought and 
out-maneuvred, by a Dutch farmer and his counsellors. If there was 
reason to expect grave difficulties in the conduct of the campaign, 
they were needlessly aggravated by the system which Mr. Balfour 


. organised—if he can be said to organise anything—of depriving the 


Commander-in-Chief of real supervision of the efficiency of the Army. 
Under that system Lord Wolseley was liable to be overruled by subor- 
dinates, who advised the Cabinet separately from him, so that as a 


‘matter of fact one important command in South Africa was made 


against his counsels, and two others were settled without his 
knowledge. 7 

It was inevitable that this cry for capacity should come from 
within, and should not be stimulated by foreign criticism. The 
British nation does not add to its good qualities the ability to 
understand, far less to accept, advice offered it by its neighbours. 


_If it had not been ruled by the absurd notion that the attitude of ` 


the foreign Press was the’ result of a corrupt propaganda on the part 
of Dr. Leyds, it might have hearkened to those German critics who 
are quite aware of the importance of the British Empire to the 
European system as it stands, and who warned bu 
the conquest of the Boers could not be “put through 

with less than 100,000 men, and that the early phases of the 
campaign would probably be disastrous to our arms. The weak | 
spots of the British Army, and the general inferiority of its general- 
ship, were known as accurately in Germany as the defects of our 
political system are known to observers at once so friendly and so 
shrewd as M. de Pressensé. But when British journalists speak of 
a German professor, a close friend of the Empress Frederick and an 
old admirer of British institutions, as an “Anglophobe,” and the 
Duke of Devonshire treats the entire foreign Press as clients of a 
clever Hollander official, it is useless to expect reasonable views from 
the mass of the people. The fact remains that you may go into 
any European country, except perhaps France, and find English 
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affairs treated with a knowledge and insight of which it is impossible 
to see traces in our own discussions of our neighbours' business. 
How many English officers know French and German—perhaps l | 
ought to say French or German—or have any idea of the history, the 
temperament, the military, political, and social organisation, of the 
French and German peoples? How many members of the present 
Cabinet can read a German newspaper? I know that a promising 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was unacquainted with 
either of the languages. I have mentioned, and when he took 
office could not address a foreign attaché in a sentence of passable 
French. The nation, therefdre, if it is to better its ways, will do so 
because the consequences of à serious falling-off in the ability of its 
statesmen and administrators have been brought home to it by 
events. When the fine flower of Oxford scholarship can produce 
no better fruit than the administration and diplomacy of Sir Alfred 
. Milner, it is indeed time o consider what is wrong with the 
* Republic. mM | 
It is not within the scope of this brief paper to examine at length 
the causes or the signs of the deficiency in intellectual weight of 
= which careful observers in ‘English life have long been conscious. 
They were only too visible to Matthew Arnold, the one literary . 
and social critic of classical: value that the reign of the Queen has 
' produced. They flow largely from the increasing luxury of the 
. age, and the almost automatic way in which this great creditor 
< -nation has contrived to pile up its capital and to make the rest of the 
world work for it. Where do English literature, English art, 
. English invention, stand to-day? We have much to say of French 
- taste in literary matters, but it is not possible to conceive the French 
` nation adopting Mr. Kipling as an informal successor of Tennyson 
or allowing Miss Corelli’s books to attain, I should be sorry to say how 
many times the circulation of Thomas Hardy's. And what of our - 
criticism ? Two thinkers and writers of the greatest power, one of 
them pf the most engaging charm—I mean Henrik Ibsen and Count 
Tolstoy—adorn the latter half of the nineteenth century. Tolstoy 
is not to this day read in England, save by a small coterie; Ibsen, 
years after he had become a famous man, was described by the 
dramatic critic whose articles were most read in London as a “ muck- 
ferreting dog.” As for our Drama, it is the idle slave of the pettiest 
kind of fashion in prejudice—I cannot say ideas-—its recurring note 
a thin sensuality, unredeemed by force or directness of criticism. 
In pure Science, no one now looks to England for work that will 
retain for us the position of pioneers which Darwin and Spencer 
. havé won for us. London is the most backward of the 
great cities of the world for its applications of electric light 
"andi traction; there is hardly a civilised country, great or small, 
— dod not excel us in adapting the telephone service to its busi- - 
7321 : | 
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ness and. pleasure. Germany has organised e a new industry without . 
recalling in any of its great manufacturing centres the deplorable 
features of slum-life as they are seen in Liverpool and Glasgow. Nor- 
way excels us in almost every department of the arts. Excepting a 
writer of pleasant melodies, who, outside England, has heard of a 
modern English musician? We hold our staple industries; but— 
as American progress in the manufacture of machine tools .and of 
» printing-presses shows—not incontestably. One of the leaders in our 
engineering trade, relating the results of a commercial tour, informed 
me that he had found engineering shops in Austria and in Italy better 
. equipped and organised than the best establishments in this country. 
As for English education, it hardly exists in the sense of a training 


 . of the intellect applied to the needs of a great democracy which has 


matched against it the shrewd wit of young America and the 
thorough and methodical organisation of the German people. 
In technical education we have made some progress; but we have 
hardly begun to connect primary with secondary instruction ; 
or to adapt our Board School -system to the higher 
intellectual needs of those who use it. We speak of the 
African Dutch as a slow-witted race, indifferent to education. 
An English friend writing me the other day from South Africa, 
said :—“ I can assure you I often feel nervous for the future of 
my boy, when I read the school and university lists, and see how 
the Dutch boys and girls, chiefly from the farms, walk off with the 
prizes." Nothing; indeed, has emerged more clearly from the present 
crisis than the essential deficiency, on the intellectual side, of a nation 
strong, indeed, and wholesome, in character, but poorly represented 
in almost every department of mental activity—in a word, a nation 
of muddlers. One does not look for moral depth, for any vital 
quality of faith, for moving presentments of the deeper facts of 
. existence, from a society so constituted and so satisfied with its 
material success as contrasted with its lack of mastery of the finer 
arts of living. 

Therefore, it seems to me that, apart from the controversy as to 
the war, there arises a clear task and an abundant opportunity for 
. those patriotic critics of English life who oppose to the idea of 
mere extension of Empire—an idea which our reverses in 
Africa have probably killed for a  generation—the moral 
notion of the enrichment of the true wealth of the nation, 
namely, the character of its people. They will expect from its 
statesmen something more than the feeding of the national vanity, 
. the pandering to a pride which no recent exploit of Great Britain 
in the field of action or of thought can be held to justify. They 
will ask how you can look for an efficient army so long as “ smart ” 
regiments are eaten up by snobbery, men even of moderate fortune 
being driven out of the service by the pressure of wealth, and serious 
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work being subordinated to athletics and the increasingly vulgar 
distractions of society and city life. It is impossible not to be struck 
by the fact which the lists of staff officers in the present war have 
disclosed, that in spite of the abolition of purchase the Army remains 
largely an aristocratic preserve. The valour of this class, amply 
shown in South Africa, does not compensate the country for its want | 
of seriousness, and the Army as a whole suffers from the social 
petting of a favourite force like the Guards. As for the public, it 
encourages “ bravery,” as if all European officers were not brave, in 
place of brains, and fails to visit with the chastisement it deserves 
the braggadocio of generals who, after losing about 41 per cent. of 
their men (Wellington lost 20 per cent. at the assault on Badajoz). 
talk of the battle as one of the hardest fought in the annals of 
ihe Army. 

What is true of the Army is true in a less degree of schools and 
universities. To a foreign observer Oxford and Cambridge seem 
little more than federations of athletic clubs. Every schoolmaster 
is aware of the part that athletics play in the selection of masters 
for public schools, and of the way in which the cricketer or the - 
boating man is preferred to the scholar. Football is, indeed, a great 
English profession; hundreds of thousands of pounds change hands 
over it every year. The universities, again, act on our public life 
less as vigorous intellectual centres than as schools in the art of 
- social and political advancement. That was too much the idea of 
the late Dr. Jowett, though not, I am sure, of his successor. It was 
the voice of Oxford thai sent out Sir Alfred Milner to South 
Africa—with what result we know. Or take our politics. The 
Cabinet is practically "run" by one family of great distinction. 
The poor man of ability has little chance in either political party 
unless he makes a “good marriage " or has powerful connections. 
It is still true of modern England that in few places are careers of 
the first distinction open “to the talents." The diplomatie service 
is closed to them ; the war services are by no means so open as is 
commonly supposed; while appointments to the Foreign Office, the 
piek of the Civil Service, are still matters of nomination, and 
therefore of personal and class favouritism. If the lack of 
confidence now felt in both political parties leads to the introduction 
of an element akin to that which in the first Revolution placed the 
real brain of France at the disposal of the State, the change will be 
to the good. 

These, in my view, are some of the causes which account for the 
present serious weakening of the prestige of the Empire in the eyes 
of its rivals. When the nation begins a serious inquisition into 
them it will be led to discover deeper errors than I have mentioned, 
more radical miscalculations of the forces that move the world. 
We are beginning to see the consequences of accepting as a national 








. hero a type of statesman so coarse and so essentially incompetent as 
. Mr. Rhodes. It is surprising that no one among Mr. Chamberlain's 
` party seems to be even aware that the commonnesg of tone that he 


 .has imparted to our controversy with the States with which we are 


at war has been emphasised by singular lack of mental resource and 
. by a kind of morals comparable to those of the smart attorney, but 
out of place in serious statesmanship.* It is. possible that the 
-. awakening may come so late that 
* When the forts of folly fall" 

their defenders will have lost us our old place in the hegemony of 
. great States, and have neither gained the world for the Empire, nor 
saved it its soul. Let us hope better things of the country of 
Shakespeare and Cromwell. 
| | H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


* I quote one of many appalling contradictions in Mr. Chamberlain's apology of 
October 19th, 1899. The reference is to the Transvaal offer (August 19th and 21st), of a 
five years’ franchise, subject to conditions. In. the House Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
conditions were in the main acceptable. What did he say in his despatch to Sir Alfred 

Milner? I put the two passages side by side :— à 


The hon. member (Sir E. Clarke) harps Government of the South African Re- 
upon the word acceptance. He must re- public, state in the letter from the State 
. member he asked. me the question whether Secretary, conveyed in your telegram, No. 4, 
we intended to accept. I, myself, should of September 16th, that they understood 
have thought that the Boers would have that their proposals were “ constituted Doth 
taken it as an acceptance, but I suppose it in spirit and in form” in a manner satis- 
may properly be described as a qualified factory to Her Majesty’s Government. 


acceptance. We did not accept everything, It is impossible that the Government of the 
but we accepted at least nine-tenths of the South African Republic could, in making 
whole. their proposals, have been in any doubt as to 


‘Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons, the answer which Her Majesty's Government 
October 19th, reported in the‘ Times” of would give to the conditions attached to 
October 20th. | them. The answer actually given by Her 

Majesty’s Governthent in my telegram to 
you, No. 1 of August 28th, and which the 
Government of the South African Republic 
allege as their reason for withdrawing from 
their offer, was precisely that which the 
British Agent had foreshadowed to the 
State Attorney, and which, therefore, they 
must have anticipated in making their 
proposals,- | 
Mr. Chamberlain. to Sir Alfred Milner, 
telegram, No. 16, of September 22nd, 1899. 
i : Blue-book, C—9530. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND MODERN WEAPONS. 


N view of the vital importance of the issues involved in a state 
of war, it is almost ineredible that rational men should so 
consistently neglect the study of those sciences and principles 

on the intelligent application of which military suecess must always 
ultimately depend. 

But in this omission we are by no means singular. Americans, 
French, Russians, all alike refuse to investigate the fundamental 
principles on which their continuity of existence as nations is based. 
In Prussia alone, under the distress of the calamities which in 1806-7 
befell her, have men been found intellectually capable of grappling - 
with the-problems war entails, and laying before the public clear 
and definite principles to guide their statesmen in the organisation 
and administration. of the means placed at their disposal for the 
successful defence of the present German Empire. I do not wish to 
minimise or detract from the splendid services rendered to Germany 
by the old Emperor and his lieutenants, Von Moltke and Von Roon, 
but I would drive home the fact that but for the sound general 
knowledge of military principles which had been inherited from the 
intellectual labours of Scharnhorst and Clausewitz, together with 
the practical experience of detail that every able-bodied German had 
acquired in the ranks, there would have been no basis of common 
sense knowledge on which to rear the existing structure of German 
defensive force. 

No better illustration of the absence of any “Common 
Knowledge” of warfare, of its means and methods, can be found 
than in the flood of opinions: suggestions and theories poured out 
upon us daily in the pages of the contemporary Press. To read 
these effusions leads one to the conclusion that the vast majority of 
the writers are utterly unaware that there had ever been any 
VOL. LXXVI. R 
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campaigns previous to that of 1870, or any authors capable of 
teaching us their true significance. As a matter of fact, there exist 
volumes and volumes, pamphlets upon pamphlets, containing full 


and detailed accounts of struggles sufficiently similar in all essentials 


to our present situation in South Africa, from which one may learn 
that neither the Franco-German war, nor even the present African’ 
campaign affords the smallest basis for the favourite contention 
that the development of the breech-loader and of smokeless powder 
has revolutionised the theory or practice of modern war. Other 
causes undoubtedly have done so, but the increased deadliness of the 
Weapons in use is certainly not the principal one. 

That the modern arms, whether of infantry or artillery, are 
immeasurably superior to all that have gone before them is, of 
course, immediately obvious; but the extraordinary consequence of 
each successive improvement has been in this country, and indeed 
very generally in all countries, entirely overlooked, viz., that the 
cost of victory in killed and wounded has steadily decreased, until 
in the late actions in South Africa we have seen frontal attacks, 
when not hampered by physically insurmountable obstacles—such 
as rivers 10 feet deep or precipitous mountain sides—succeeding at 
a cost of life beyond comparison less than any hitherto recorded in 
fights between equally well armed and physically fairly matched white 
races. This result was predictable, and indeed predicted, more than 
ten years ago, both from historical data and from a consideration of 
the essential properties of the weapons themselves;, but, as it has 
exercised but the smallest influence on the South African Campaign 
up to the present moment, it will be simpler to leave it for the time 
being and proceed to analyse the causes which are hampering and 
delaying our successes, In order to clearly understand them it is 
necessary to review, as briefly as is possible, the historical evolution 
of tactics, when we shall find, always and everywhere, the same 
cycle of changes succeeding one another, and in each one the conflict 
of opposing tendencies, to reconcile which effectively constitutes the 
great problem for the leader. 

From the time that firearms became sufficiently portable and 
convenient to oust the pike as the principal weapon of the infantry 
it became the first object of every commander to arrange for the 
development and maintenance of a sufficient frontal fire to arrest all 
direct assaults upon his centre. | 

Before the days of Gustavus Adolphus this was arranged by the 
formation of the men in rows, or technically “ files," 12 to 16 strong, 
standing side by side and one yard apart. On the word “commence 
firing” the front rank men presented, aimed, fired, and then retired 
through the open intervals to take their places at the ends of the 
files; the second-rank men, stepping up in their turn, fired and 
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retired, until the whole file of 12 or 16 men had fired and reloaded 
ready to commence again. 

In this way a very considerable rate of fire per yard of front could 
be developed, viz., from six to eight shots in the minute; but the 
number of men required was excessive, and every effort was made 
to achieve more rapid loading by better drill, in order to lessen the 
aggregate of men required to hold a given front; this led in time to 
the closing of the gaps between the files, and the reduction of the 
number of ranks from twelve, etc., to six, four, three, and ultimately 
to two, with a corresponding extension of front, thus enabling the 
better drilled of the opposing sides to overlap its adversary, threaten- 
ing his flanks and compelling him to rest these vulnerable points on 
villages and other artificial or natural supports. From this point 
to the adoption of trenches all along thé line of fire was but a short 
and inevitable step, but they were primarily designed as a protection 
against assault, and not merely as a cover from fire as used in 
siege work then and at the present time. 

Those who speak of the Boer entrenchments as a new idea should 
study the plans and profiles of this period, which closed with the last 
years of Prince Eugene about 1740, and note the positive luxury of 
obstacles with which hostile approach was guarded against; one can 
then* easily understand how assaults, both by night and day, so 
repeatedly failed to capture them, though the veteran warriors of the 
time considered that nothing less than 30 per cent. of loss justified 
retreat. The question naturally arises: “Why did the assailant 
give his enemy time to construct such formidable entrenchments? ” 
and the answer throws such a peculiar light on the South African 

problem that it is worth treating at considerable length. 

.. After the conclusion of the great religious wars about 1650 terri- 
torial aggrandisement became the chief cause of all hostilities, and in 
consequence the goodwill of the peasants who inhabited the invaded 
region, and upon whose labours the value of the coveted country 
mainly depended, had to be closely considered. It did not, therefore, 
pay a would-be conqueror to make “ war support war," leaving a 
more or less decimated district in his wake, as had been the 
traditional custom in the `“ Thirty Years’ War." Tence the armies 
had to be supported by convoys of food brought to them from a 
distance by their own transport service, and the troops of those days, 
being strictly mercenaries, with no patriotic sense whatever, were 
exceedingly particular about their messing, more so even than 
the British soldier is now, and if badly fed they had no hesitation in 
deserting to the opposite camp, if rumour held out hopes of better 
and-more regular diet. 

Advance, therefore, was hampered by interminable delays, for the 
whole of Europe was almost as roadless as South Africa is now, and 
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armies were as much bound to a given line of approach as we are, 
or were till lately, to our railways. 

The same causes also made wide outflanking movements impraetic- 
able, though the old leaders were as well acquainted with their 
advantages as the youngest newspaper correspondent of the present 
day. At the time of the death of Prince Eugene, tactics and 
strategy had everywhere come to a deadlock. Troops stood facing 
each other behind impregnable parapets, and there being no artillery 
with power enough to breach earthen ramparts, campaigns 
degenerated into mere. languid sieges, and only sheer financial 
exhaustion led to the ultimate surrender of one side or the other. 
But meanwhile the Prussian drill masters had been forging a weapon 
capable, i in the hands of a competent leader, of revolutionising for a 
time the whole balance of power. 

Thanks to the iron ramrod, and the. most rigid continuous drill, 
a standard rate of six steady volleys a minute was attained, and as 
the men stood shoulder to shoulder and three ranks deep this gave 
a total of twenty-seven bullets a minute for each yard of front, 
fully double the amount ever previously delivered. 

Moreover, the great Frederic himself saw deeper into the nature 
of war than his enemies, and by seizing Silesia in 1742 forced them 
to assume a strategic offensive against him, precisely as the rs 
have done, by advancing into Natal against us; but, unlike them, 
he, with full confidence in his unrivalled infantry, marched to meet 
the Austrians, and thus for a time eliminated the necessity of 
storming entrenchments by depriving the enemy of time to construct 
them. 

Ultimately, when confronted by two armies each numerically 
equal to his own, this advantage slipped from his grasp, for while 
he marched to attack the one the other moved forward, and, taking 
every advantage of time and position, constructed entrenchments 
against which all his efforts to capture them proved unavailing. 

Here, as we shall see again and again, numbers gave the Austrians 
the advantages which the Boers derive from mobility, and against 
these masses neither the courage nor the skill of Frederic’s troops 
could achieve anything, for then, as in Prince Eugene’s time, there 
was no artillery capable of preparing their way for them; though it 
is worth pointing out that the King did at the last organise a corps 
of forty 24-pounder howitzers. 

During the period intervening between the peace of Hubertusberg 
and the commencement of the French Revolutionary wars the 
standing armies of Europe were diligently employed in endeavouring 
to level up to the Prussian model; only in France were there signs 
of the coming reaction. Not only was the intense precision of the 
Prussian drill entirely repugnant to the French nature, but from 
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America returned soldiers of fortune who had fought against our 
own adaptation of the Prussian models, brought with them tales of 
the extraordinary possibilities of Red Indian skirmishing. These 
latter never obtained official acceptation; during the last years of 
the old Royal Army the senior officers had other things to think 
about, and the French troops marched to Valmy theoretically in 
accordance with the principles of the Prussian drill-book. 

But the first shot practically altered everything. The half-drilled 
Republican levies altogether refused to face the steady volleys of 
highly-disciplined forces, and presently, on the survival of the fittest 
principle, a new order of warfare arranged itself. The bravest and 
best men were selected to act as skirmishers, and those less reliable 
were formed into small columns to follow in support, and to take 
advantage of any opening the fire of the former might provide for 
them. Of the skill and daring of these skirmishers the most 
exaggerated reports were soon spread (even the Boer marksmen have 
not been so highly exalted by the most imaginative talent of our 
daily Press); but on their own merits the French would have 
accomplished little actual slaughter but for the additional advantage 
conferred on them by their enormous numerical superiority, their 
reldtively higher mobility, and the unity of purpose and intensity of 
determination by which they were kept in ceaseless action. 

This increase of mobility af the F'rench troops was primarily due 
to the extraordinary manner in which the fertility of the provinces 
in which they operated had developed during the previous prolonged 
period of peace in the Netherlands from about 1720 to 1790. This 
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had enabled them again to put into practice the principle of making - 


“war support war," and once this had passed into the being of the 
troops the whole fabric of the earlier 18th century strategy fell to 
the ground. Like the Boers, the French were here, there, and 
everywhere; and like the British, the Austrians were compelled to 
disperse their forces, in order to cover magazines, lines of com- 
. munication, ete., etc. 

Had the Austrians possessed a telegraph wire and a couple of 
decent railways from Vienna to the Netherlands in 1792, the whole 


force of the Republic would have crumbled before the attack of her ` 


disciplined masses, in which case we should have heard nothing 
whatever of Napoleon, and all that his entry into the Arena of War 
entailed, for, like the Boers, the French were quite unable to face 
the combined attack of the three arms; but in the absence of these 
aids to mobility the same situation which for the last two months 
-we have found intolerable in South Africa was prolonged in the 
Netherlands for four years, and the Austrians in their endeavour to 
cope with the numbers and mobility of their foes were compelled to 
adopt the principle of many small columns on a wide front, equally 
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strong and equally weak everywhere, without the power of combining 
to strike a decisive blow, an exact parallel to our own position in 
Africa to-day. In the Arch-Duke Charles's campaign in Suabia in 
1796 we find Austrian armies of 30,000 men fighting simultaneously 
over a front of twenty-five miles—operations bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to our own performances on.the Tugela, though with 
hardly the same justification, but the instructive point to note 1s, 
that though in fact no other method or action was open io the 
Austrians, the practices to which the four years of fighting had given 
rise, the habits of taking only small risks and being contented with 
proportionate returns, became so ingrained in the nature of the 
Army and its leaders that in spite of the temporary impetus inspired 
in the troops and their officers by the presence of the great Suvaroft 
in Italy in 1799 they were never able, during all the succeeding 
years of the long struggle against the Empire, to rise to the level 
of a great decision; and even when a few hours more of steady 
determination would have placed Napoleon and his Army at their 
mercy, they again and again allowed him to escape. There is in this 
fact a lesson in fighting that we should do well to ponder. 

The death-blow to this system of over-extension of front came 
originally from Suvaroff. His method was simple, and can be 
described in one word—‘ Determination.” He allowed no thought 
of retreat or of care or consideration for the wounded to influence 
him, once the battle had commenced. Across the dry sandy bed 
of the Trebbia, for three days and nights of incessant fighting, 
French, Austrians, and Russians wrestled with changeful success, 
till at last the staying power of the former was completely exhausted, 
and they commenced a retreat which must soon have degenerated 
into a rout had not the paralysing influence of the Austrian Court 
stayed Suvaroff’s pursuit, and thus left the path open towards tho 
French victories of Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz and Wagram. 

For this lesson of the Trebbia sank deep into the French mind, 
and prepared the way for the exercise of Napoleon’s genius. He saw 
very clearly that ill-combined skirmishing actions could never lead 
to decisive results, and his Marshals were quick to fall in with 
his ideas. Skirmishing was relegated to its proper place as an 
essential introductory element of the fight, the true reconnaissance 
in force; a mobile and overpowering field artillery was created to 
gallop into short case shot range at the point indicated by the 
preliminary skirmish, and behind marched the picked, closed 
battalions of the Guards, war-seasoned veterans (not peace-trained, 
selected recruits), whose pride and merit lay in their stoical 
endurance of punishment up to the very muzzle of the enemies’ 
weapons. Before this combination no troops in Europe could stand ; 
until at last, through causes too intricate to trace here, this perfect 
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engine of warfare was destroyed for ever at Waterloo; for such 
veterans could only be the result of twenty years of continuous 
fighting, a condition of things which modern economic evolution has 
practically rendered inconceivable. 

Over the events of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny we can 
afford to pass very briefly, only pointing out how disastrous in both 


campaigns the absence of mobility proved to be. Eliminate all. 


complications induced by sea transport in the former, and imagine 
the Allies in their actual positions the night before the engagement 
on the Alma, with mobile, efficient eavalrv, guns and transport. 
The result of the fight could only have been the destruction and 
rout of the Russian field army; and a pursuit carried through with 
the energy and spirit of a Suvaroff would have given us command 
of the whole harbour of Sebastopol by the capture of the North, 
or Star Fort, which we now know to have been indefensible at the 
ume. But the conditions of sea transport were against us, as they 
are now in the Transvaal, and, as a consequence, the Russians gained 
time to raise those iomii dubio entrenchments which will for ever 
render the name of Todleben immortal. 

In India, too, the want of mobility lay at the root of all our 
troubles. We can pass over the incomprehensible conduct of the 
officer commanding at Meerut and simply consider what the gain of 
good roads and railways would have meant to us at each crisis of the 
struggle,— Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow. The names are enough to 
suggest the lessons; the enemy obtained by their overwhelming 
numbers what we lost by our low rate of mobility, and as a 
consequence we had always to attack skilfullv-prepared positions, 
defended by a collective fire many times heavier than European 
troops are ever called on to face; for whether 10,000 men fire at 
you once a minute or 1,000 ten times a minute is a matter almost of 
indifference to the man who has to face it, except in so far that the 
former are likely to aim far more carefully than the latter. 

The American Civil War, however, deserves far closer and more 
attentive studv, for here we approximate very closely indeed to the 
conditions of the present struggle in Africa. In a virgin country, 
unsurveyed and often almost trackless, the strategic assailant was 
tied down most rigidly to his communications, and as there were no 
fortresses or other strategic points in the NKuropean conventional 
sense to be considered, the defender could always choose his own 
distance in point of time from his adversary and entrench to any 
extent he might consider desirable. But conclusions drawn from 
this war as regards the present one require one marked correction, 
for the defence then possessed a power, conferred on it by invention, 
which it certainly never possessed before, and is most unlikely to 
acquire in the future, viz., the muzzle-loading rifle, with its great 
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range, as compared with the field artillery of the period, which was 
almost entirely designed for short range case and shell fire. Thanks 
io the latter, no adequate preparation for the assault in the 


 "Napoleonie manner was possible; thanks to the former the 


assailant had to stand up in the open to load whilst the defender 
shot him down through a loophole. This at once increased the fair 
expectation of hits in the assault across an open space of, say, 1,000 
yards width at least eight-fold, a relative advantage greater than the - 


defence has ever enjoyed under any other conditions of armament ; 


for it was not accompanied by the usual drawbacks of necessarily 
hasty aiming, which always entails worse shooting, but was a direct 
consequence of the increase of vulnerable area of the exposed target. 

Under ‘these circumstances, attacks became so exceedingly costly 
and so very uncertain in their result, that the North fell back upon 
“Mobility” as the surest and safest guarantee of ultimate success, 
and that they were able to do co was a consequence of the relatively 
uninhabited and roadless nature of the country. In more densely 
populated Europe, the experiment had long before been tried and 
abandoned, because news travelled too fast and towns and villages 
were too defensible and numerous—a point Sir George Chesney | 
forgot when he proposed his 30,000 “ Knights” for European pur- 
poses. These limiting conditions, however, do not exist in South 
Africa; but there we meet with others, peculiar to our situation, viz., 
horse sickness, and, as in the Crimea, the defective condition of 
horses first landed after a long voyage.. 

The next war we need consider—that between Austria and 
Prussia in 1866—introduces three essentially new factors. First, 
a. theatre of war immeasurably richer in resources, and 
traversed by roads, railways, and telegraphs, which in the 
hands of such a staff of officers as the Prussians possessed, 
trained in a manner and on a system of which Napoleon 
never even dreamed, conferred upon their three advancing armies 


-a mobility and precision in movement for which we can find no 
previous parallel; secondly, an Army recruited on the “ universal 


liability to service” principle, which afforded a guarantee for the 
intelligent execution of orders no other system has ever possessed ; 
and, finally, a new rifle, a breechloader, contemptible ballistically, 
but which enabled the soldier to load under cover and thus rendered 


his weapon equally serviceable whether in attack or defence. These 
were the three great advantages; but of these three, the rifle was 


by far the least important, for the Austrians, in defiance of all their 
acquired experience, hurled their masses against their enemy with 
such a want of all tactical combination and: intelligence that even 
bows and arrows would have sufficed to defeat them. These tactical 
blunders received their due punishment, as such things always have 


done, but it is noticeable that that punishment was in no instance 
worse than that meted out by the 52nd and the Guards to the French 
Imperial Guard at Waterloo, or than the fate of Pickett’s Division at 
Gettysburg, or O'Meagher's Brigade at Frederiesburg, in none of 
which cases were breechloaders employed. 

And now we come to the real bed-rock of all our present tactical 
difficulties. The Prussian Army was entirely a peace-trained force, 
and, except a very few of the highest ranks, hardly a man or officer 
had ever looked on a battlefield before. They had gone into action 
with very modest ideas of their own merits, and when they saw the 
war-trained, long-service, Austrians fall in sheaves before their fire, 


they attributed the results to the weapon primarily, and not to their 


own discipline and other factors to which the credit actually 
belonged. When, then, the news spread a couple of years afterwards 
that the French had adopted a far superior rifle, whose performances 
at Mentana were boomed for considerably more than they were 
worth, it began to dawn on the rank and file, and even on the 
regimental officers, that tha next war would be a very different 
business when the advantage was turned against them. In fact, 
the disparity of weapons was enough to cause the gravest anxiety to 
the Prussians, for the new French firearm shot three times as far 
and double as fast as their own, and as in the previous campaign 
their faith in the rifled artillery, from which so much had been 
expected, had been very gravely shaken, the prospect before them 
was enough to try the nerves of the bravest. Literally, they went 
into action believing they marched to certain death, and probably 
it was this conviction which accounted for the heroic bravery. very 
many of them displayed. Fortunately, the Prussian Artillery were 
alive to their own shortcomings, and under the direction of one of the 
ablest artillerymen the world has ever known—General von 
Hindersin—they worked out, alone, unnoticed and unassisted, a 
system of combined tactics and of “ranging,” which ultimately 
proved the salvation of the whole Army. 

There was the same feeling against the Artillery on the part of 
the other Arms in Prussia as has existed until very recent days in 
our own service (a legacy of the old Iron Duke we could well have 
dispensed with). The staffs were hardly on speaking terms; and 
hence it happened that the infantry hurled themselves again and 
again upon the French entrenchments, without waiting to see what 
the gunners could do to help them, and as a necessary consequence 
were driven back by the unshaken fire power of the defenders, often 
in the wildest confusion ; only to be rallied the day after the battle, 
. after the first sensational accounts of their losses were already on the 
wires. But then the Artillery would settle down methodically to 
work, and having by better grouping and more accurate shooting 
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crushed out the French gunners, they would turn their attention to 
the Infantry branches, and under their concentrated rain of shells 
the return fire would grow wilder and wilder, till at length a final 
effort with the last-closed reserves would penetrate the fire-swept - 
zone to within charging distance, when the French generally rose 
and fled. It is not on record that a single unwounded Frenchman 
was ever killed by a bayonet throughout the campaign, except in 
houses where men could not get away. 

There are in every Army a certain number of overstrung, hysterical 
natures who break down nervously under the strain of the sights of 
the battlefield and field hospitals, and their number is necessarily 
~ greater when service is compulsory than when it is purely voluntary. 
These bear to the hardened, resolute natures of the great leaders, 
and those destined by fate to succeed them, about the same relation 
as the anti-vivisectionists and faddists of all sorts bear to the trained 
heads of the surgical profession. Because scenes of death and 
suffering pain them in proportion to the number of cases within 
their imaginative view, they assume that the sum of the suffering 
mounts up in a similar fashion, forgetting that human torture is 
not and cannot be cumulative. 

The representatives of this type in Germany, staggered by the 
heavy total that the three per cent. of loss distributed over the whole 
strength of an Army a million strong necessarily yielded, dashed into 
print and abused the generals, the tactics, the weapons, indeed 
everything they could fasten on,.precisely as our Press is doing 
to-day. By way of contrast, it is curious and instructive to note 
in passing that when in the winter of '91-2 the influenza scourge fell 
upon the same country and claimed in as many weeks exactly the 
same number of deaths as the war had exacted in the like number 
of months, throwing an equal number of families into mourning, 
etc., etc., the excitable souls who had raved at the returns of “ killed 
and wounded ” took it as all in the day’s work, and the publication 
of the medical lists in the Zteichsanzeiger hardly attracted the notice 
of a paragraph. I was in Berlin at the time, and was much struck 
by the fact. 

Overlooking the bed-rock facts, sufficiently revealed by the 
summary I have given above, viz., changes of Army, organisation, 
absence of war training, and greatly increased mobility due to better 
communications-—which in themselves were ample to account for 
very much higher losses—the Germans jumped to the conclusion 
that the new weapon had revolutionised warfare, and proceeded to 
deluge the publishers’ market with treatises and pamphlets intended 
to prove how men could be sent into action without incurring 
the risk of being killed. l 

In substance and effect, as has. been pointed out by one of their 
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ablest military authors, Von der Goliz, all these suggestions were 
identical with the literature by which, on the very eve of Napoleon’s 
appearance at the head of the “Grand Army,” their ancestors had 
sought to prove the same thesis, and on which Scharnhorst had 
commented in these two pithy sentences— 
“This continual harping on the necessity of taking cover nourishes 
the natura] cowardice which lies at the bottom of all our hearts,” 
and 
" One should teach the soldier to know how to die, and not how to 
avoid dying,” | 
whieh is, in fact, the very principle on which, thanks to the 
continuity of tradition imparted to Headquarters by the Old Emperor 
and the few other survivors of the * F'reibeits Kriege,” the German 
Army has, for the last twenty years, been consistently and vigorously 
irained. 

Now, most unfortunately for England, we had mo first hand 
evidence to guide us in endeavouring to assimilate the teachings of 
the campaign of 1870-1, and in its absence we had to fall back on 
the hasty generalisations of the early pamphleteers, from which the 
pictures of the modern battlefield, as presented to us in tactical text- 
books, logically and naturally evolved themselves, and as a conse- 
quence, for a period of at least twenty years, British officers have 
been taught at Aldershot, and elsewhere, not how to win victories, 
but how to handle troops in action without incurring loss—a very 
different business. Had the British War Office in those days 
possessed a properly organised historical section, a brief reference to 
its collated labours would have sufficed to steady their judgment, 
and the exercise of a little common sense would have done the 
remainder. It would, indeed it must, have occurred to them that, 
with regard to the revolutionising qualities of the latest Weapons in 
use, à man with a bullet through his head is tolerably indifferent 
whether the bullet is large or small, or at which end of the barrel 
it was originally inserted. A “ten rupee jezail" kills and wounds 
quite as effectually as the newest product of the firm of “ Löwe 
and Co.,” or of any firm trading in Enfield or Birmingham. The only 
point that does matter is the number of such bullets that have to be 
encountered in crossing a fire-swept zone of a certain extent. 

Now, as I have already pointed out, Frederic the Great’s infantry 
could and did deliver twenty-seven bullets per minute per yard of 
front, whereas neither Germans nor French in their ordinary fighting 
formations could deliver anything like that number. 

Yet though the number of bullets was in either case far more 
than enough to stop any conceivable rush, provided the rifles were 
held horizontally, in practice the fire of both French and Germans 
again and again failed to suffice, and this would have led naturally 


to an inquiry into the disturbing factors which occasioned these 
failures. The reply must obviously have been the intensity of the 
return fire, whether of Infantry or Artillery, to which the opposing 
force was subjected, and that would necessarily entail unsteadiness of 
nerves, and thus prevent the fulfilment of the above proviso. 

On this would have followed the question, to what extent is 
accuracy of fire interfered with by: the distance at which this fire is 
delivered—in other words, by the range of the weapons? An 
afternoon's practice at their own backdoor would have gone far to 
supply the solution. They would have found it easier to hit the door 
than the keyhole—but the door itself at 1,000 yards would hardly 
look bigger than the keyhole at 20, and thus without any irksome 
mathematical investigations to which the majority were decidedly 
averse, the authorities would have experimentally arrived at the 
optical law that * the apparent size of a given object varies inversely 
as the square of the distance.” Next an inquiry into the effect on 
accuracy of fire of the nervous quivers.due to shaking hands and 

“blurred eyesight would havo-led to the further conclusion that this 
_ also would reduce the probability of hitting a given object as some 
function of the square of the range, and multiplying both these 
factors, together with those arising from the difficulty of judging 
distances, influence of wind, etc., which are all familiar to the Bisley 
marksman, it would have been perfectly evident that for the average 
soldier on the battlefield to produce the same effect against a given 
enemy under the new conditions of armament, it would be necessary 
to supply him with nearly the cube of the number of rounds which 
he formerly carried, a calculation which agrees fairly closely with 
observed results, for whereas 30 rounds per Frenchman disabled was 
a fair proportion in the Peninsular days, the best computations: 
hitherto made gives about 2,500 to 3,000 rounds of-Boer ammunition 
for each British soldier carried back to hospital or buried on the field. 

Reviewing all these separate factors, it is evident that only one 
of them, the condition of the opponents’ nerves, is susceptible of 
variation at the will of the opposing Commander, and that all 
fighting in the past has been more or less bloody in proportion to the 

efficiency of the weapons at his disposal, and his skill in employing 
them to the best advantage. Success has always been a consequence 
of previously acquired fire superiority, whether of Infaniry or 
Artillery, but that acquired by the use of Artillery has always been 
by far the most economical of human life for the advancing force, 
and therefore it follows that every forward movement made in the 
power of the guns, as compared with the Infantry weapon, must tend 
to facilitate successful attacks. Since in 1870 the gun power then 
extant proved sufficient to prepare the way for the Infantry attack, 
how much more must it be so now, when, thanks to the invention of 
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shrapnel and high explosive shell, its power, both man-killing and 
destructive, has increased at least twenty-fold, as against the rifle 
which, during the same interval of time, has not more than doubled 
its efficiency. In fact, the power of Artillery, properly handled and 
sufficiently numerous, is now go great that it is impossible to conceive 
an enemy capable of maintdining an aimed fire against it at all. 
If 100 guns concentrate their shrapnel on a front of trench of, say, 
500 yards extent, the number of bullets delivered is so great that 
every man's head and shoulders showing above its crest will, on an 
average, receive four hits a minute, and if that is not sufficient to 
hinder steady aiming the blinding clouds of dust, and smoke from 
the bursting shells inte ys screen all the attacking objects from 
the occupants of the trench, ahd under such conditions it is absolutely 
immaterial what formations they adopt, or what coloured uniforms 
they wear. They will meet a storm of bullets certainly, for the 
enemy will contrive to fire ati them somehow, but their fire will be so 
absolutely random that the number of hits will vary simply as the 
amount of square feet of vulnerable area exposed and the duration of 
such exposure. The longer you are out in the rain the wetter you 
will get, and you will be just as wet in khaki as in scarlet. 

But it may be asked, “If this is the case, how do you account for 
our frequent failures lately in Natal?” Each case must be judged | 
separately, for the conditions of failure have not been the same in all. 
Obviously neither the defeat at the Modder River nor that at Colenso 
had anything to do with thé amount of Artillery available, for no 
weight of guns could have reduced the level of the water in that river, 
or the Tugela, to fordable a amp and no one has yet suggested a 
means by which heavily equipped Infantry can be transferred across 
a stream 10 feet deep and perhaps one hundred yards wide. Ii at 
Colenso the Tugela had been but three feet deep, as General Sir 
Redvers Buller believed it to be, the fact that our Infantry actually 
did negotiate the fords, on which the enemy’s fire naturally 
converged, is proof positive that had they been able to cross with the 
full broad front originally intended they must have succeeded in 
their attack, for the guns had very thoroughly done their work. 
Fort Wyllie was simply a cloud of red dust and bursting shells: The 
same reasoning also applies to the Modder river, where, in spite of. 
the marked insufficiency of the number of guns available—not one- 
tenth the number a German staff would have considered indis- 
pensable—we only needed a couple of regiments of cavalry and 
seasoned horses to have driven the Boers before us in rout into 
Bloemfontein itself. 

Of Spion Kop it is more difficult to treat, but we know at least 
that the difficulties of the ground were unusual ; still, under conditions 
| almost equally difficult at the Landgrafenberg above Jena, Napoleon . 
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did manage to get his guns up in the night, and then by taking 
advantage of the cover the morning fog afforded, he completed the 
deployment of the Corps which a few hours later gave the Prussian 
Army ils coup de gráce. | 

Magersfontein is unfortunately another story, for here we see— 
to quote Fritz Hoenig's remark on a very similar instance which 
occurred on the night of the 18th August on the plateau of St. 
Hubert above the Mance ravine—" the bankruptcy deelaration of our 
tactical experts,’ due entirely to the mistaken form of tactical 
instruction which, as I have shown above, was derived on second- 
hand evidence from the same sources as the blunders to which 
Hoenig here alludes, and in which the minds of the whole body of 
British officers, except the Artillery, were too deeply steeped, and 
herein my readers will see my justification for the great length at 
which I have been compelled to treat this matter. We had been 
taught to “avoid losses, not to win victories.” And as long as all 
went well no harm was done. What splendid courage our men 
showed, unequalled, I think, in the history of war; for I at least 
know of no fact in the annals of our own or any other Army to equal 
the conduct of the Marines at Enslin or of the Guards at Belmont. 
But when, by a series of unaccountable errors, the troops found 
themselves exposed for hours without cover to a raking cross-fire 
in the trap of the Modder River action, without power to move either 
forward or backward, the confidence of all ranks was unquestionably 
severely shaken, and in their nervousness they turned naturally to 
their acquired traditions of hunting cover and shirking losses. A 
great authority, who persistently all bis.life had refused to realise 
the power of Artillery, had called attention to the value of darkness 
as a cloak to operations, and as a consequence advances by night 
had been a matter of frequent repetition to all who had passed 
through the Aldershot mill. What more natural than to put these 
theories into practice in the field, and what more certain than their 
result. Actually as a night attack the move was a success; for, to 
quote Hoenig again, “ here all the conditions for success in such an 
adventure lay ready to hand: the enemy not 300 yards away, the 
troops massed, and the dreaded fire-swept zone behind them. 
Why could not we go forward with drums beating and overrun the 
enemy with cold steel? Three minutes were all that we needed, and 
we should have lost fewer men in those three minutes” than in the 
hours from daybreak till noon, when the wreck of the Highland 
Brigade drifted backward, hopelessly beaten. We lost in all 600— 
out of a brigade 3,600 strong—in the day. Did we lose half of 
them in those first three minutes? And is half of 16 per cent. a 
sufficient justification for retreat? The thing is too pitiable to 
dwell on; but most of those who had taken part in these manceuvre 
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night attacks, amongst the ranks, and had exercised their right of 
independent judgment and something more than their right of free 
speech in clubs and places where men talk, had freely prophesied 
that this would happen—as it has done. The Highland Brigade 
once beaten, the rest followed; the psychic force of the leaders 
failed, as it would have done anywhere; and whether the gunners 
did or did not accomplish their task we shall never know for certain, 
for nobody tried to find out. My impression is that in spite of their 
want of numbers, partly compensated for by weight and power, they 
did enough, and with the impulse which transcendent genius alone 
could have given, the troops might yet have retrieved the fight. 

When the Prussian Infantry broke and staggered before the 
appalling fire of the Austrian entrenchments at Prague—a fire far 
heavier than anything we have yet been called on to face— Frederic 
himself rallied his broken battalions, and with the words, “ You 
do you expect to live for ever?” led them to victory over the 
Austrian parapet. But could even Frederic himself have steadied 
the men over an area as great as that of the centre and right wing at 
Magersfontein? I doubt it; the days for that kind of personal 
magnetism are past—and yet, are they? Did not Skobeleff on the 
11th September before Plevna rally the last of his beaten division 
by the sheer weight of personal magnetism? Let us see what 
Kouroupatkine, his staff officer, says of him, and what his enemies’ 
testimony abundantly confirms: 

“The Russian right staggered; it seemed as if the whole were 
about to give way. Then Skobeleff flung in his last Reserve, 
himself, into the scale. What other leader in Europe but he 
could, by the power of his will and example, have checked the 
instinct in 10,000 men to save themselves by flight? Mounted on 
his white horse, himself in fullest white uniform, he galloped to the 
front, and his ‘ Forward, my lads!’ brought even the dying to life. 
The troops rose and followed him, and in a few moments the redoubt 
was in his hands, and remained in them till, worn out by hunger and 
fatigue, and deserted by the whole of the rest of the Army, the 
gallant remnant of his division retired ‘by order” about 5 p.m. on 
the following day, having beaten off five successive Turkish attacks." 
But the Russians had been fighting for two days, and had lost 
30 per cent. at least before this call was made on them; and the 
Turkish shooting, judged by results, was many times more accurate 
than anything the Boers have treated us to as yet. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to the statistical table attached, 
and beg my readers to compare it with the historical abstract above 
given. It is calculated to show the rate of loss per hour, and not per 
battle, as this method shows more clearly and convincingly the 
measure of the intensity of the struggle. To lose 40 per cent. in two 
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hours is evidently a far higher test of the strength of discipline than 
to lose 50 per cent. in a fight of three days; yet under the ordinary 
system of notation the latter would seem the higher strain. 

One thing is perfectly evident at first sight, viz., that in spite of all - 
improvements in armaments the cost of victory in lives is steadily 
decreasing,—a natural consequence of the law I have endeavoured to 
demonstrate above, viz., that the probability of hitting a given man 
must vary nearly as some function of the cube of the mean range. 


When Frederic the Great’s Infantry suddenly doubled the rate of 


fire, the range remaining the same, the result seems to have been 
pretty much as before. The advantage the French gained over the 
Germans was even greater than that of l'rederie's Infantry over his 
enemies, for the Chassepot shot thrice as far and twice as fast as the 
needle gun—yet the ratio of losses actually sank. It would seem, 
therefore, that length of range, rapidity of fire, accuracy of the 
weapon, are relatively of trifling account, and.are entirely overridden 
by other and greater factors, such as the mobility and discipline of 
the forces engaged. The greater the mobility the fewer the 
entrenchments, and, therefore, the easier the task of the assailants ; 
but even here the table shows little variation. If time ‘permitted the 
construction of a second table, showing the total duration of the wars 
and their aggregate cost in lives and money, together with the 
variations in the topography of the country fought over, it would 
reveal that the lower the mobility the longer the war and the higher 
the aggregate losses. But in the future this must be largely 
discounted ; for, as I have endeavoured to prove above, the power of 
Artillery, and its accuracy, is now so great that it practically 
neutralises the value of entrenchments by rendering it impossible 
for the defenders to show their heads above the crests and take 


deliberate aim. 


- Discipline in the troops, and ruthless energy in the leader in the 
prosecution of his designs, seem, therefore, to be the two pre- 
dominating factors which determine success in the field of war. For 
ihis " ruthless energy," which never hesitates to demand the utmost 
from its instruments, confers mobility, as the example of Cromwell, 
Frederie, Suvaroff, and Napoleon have abundantly proved. But 
discipline is needed to reap the fruits of mobility; for troops which 
can storm a position unchecked by a loss of fifty per cent. need only 
in order to succeed one-tenth of the number of troops which are 
stopped by ten per cent.; far fewer of the former are needed because 
they shoot straighter, and since the hits vary as the time and area of - 


exposure, the losses, though locally higher, are in the aggregate far 


less. The examples of Talana Hill Elandslaagte, Belmont and 
Enslin are admirable instances in point; and I doubt whether ten 
times the number of average European conscripts in each case would 
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have succeeded in reaching anything but defeat. It took 10,000 
Germans to storm the Rotherberg at Spicheren (Ist August, 1870), 
though the physical obstacles were as nothing compared to those 
encountered at any of the above-mentioned places; and the German 
aggregate losses actually outnumbered the total of our attacking 
forces throughout the war. 

To sum up, my object in this paper has been to show, step by step, 
how the principles of warfare were evolved and conditioned by the 
force of circumstance, and how nnprovement and reform were 
initiated by the needs of the time which produced them: also how 
the practical knowledge which from time to time has been recorded 
in books and pamphlets by able men, to explain “why” certain 
changes had taken place, and the reason for existing sound military 
principles, have been overlooked and forgotten, except by the German 
Staff, a few Austrian and British officers, and General Gallifet. The 
petulant fault-finding has been remembered, aud the aversion to 
breaking eggs in order to make omelettes has led to the attempt to 
make them without those essential ingredients; i.e., by teaching men 
to shirk loss, and to omit the “dogged courage” and * ruthless 
energy " which believes that “ five minutes more will do it " because 
the enemy are even more badly beaten than they are themselves. 

Every country which has found itself with a big war on its hands, 
obliged to transfer its Army from a “peace” to a “war” footing, 
or to create an Army, as in the Northern States in ‘Ol, has made 
blunders, and bad ones, at first. We haye never vet fought so large 
a campaign as this South African one, and we are creating an 
Imperial force, because our Colonies show that they wish it, and we 
are proud to do so. We were bound to make mistakes also in the 
beginning, especially with so scattered an Army over so large an 
area, and we have made them ; but were the Germans any better in 
1870? I think not; for in the record of only forty-eight hours’ 
consecutive operations from the Lith to the 18th August at Mars-la- 
Tour and Gravelotte I find far worse defects in scouting, and equally 
bad blunders in leading, which had to be paid for in. blood at about 
three times the cost with which we have bought our African 
experiences from October 15th, ‘99, up to date. 

Had the bulk of the nation taken that intelligent interest in the 
principles of land warfare which it now undoubtedly devotes to 
questions of Sea Power, none of the recorded events and casualties 
(which could all have been pretty accurately predicted by any fairly 
well-read staff officer) would have roused anything but a passing 
surprise, and a permanent sincere regret for those needlessly fallen. 
Needlessly, because of the false training I have indicated, which is 
more or less responsible for our mistakes. And we should have been 
spared the hysterical comments of so large a part of our Press, which 
have done no good, but only harm, if only by lowering our prestige 
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in the eyes of Europe. 


ment like men &nd soldiers, and learn from our 
our dead will have done a doubly splendid thing: they will have 
died bravely, and by their deaths have taught us what to avoid and 
what to remember, so that in the future we may have traditions of war 
based on sound principles, and not a collection of fallacious theories. 
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HE clash of arms in South Africa has not altogether turned 
attention from one of the greatest social problems of the time: 
how to find healthy homes for the poor. The loss of life on 

the battlefield and the suffering of the wounded strike at the heart 
with dramatic effect and send a thrill of sympathy throughout the 
country; but the needless waste of life in the struggle for existence 
in the slums of our large cities goes on, silently and unseen. The 
attack on the manhood of the nation which insanitary buildings 
involves is continuous. Children die by the thousand before they 
know how to suffer. Life upon life ebbs away; disease is fostered 
and spread; degeneracy--moral and physical poisons an ever- 
widening circle. All pay the penalty for over-crowding and housing 
evils. ‘The failure of every enterprise, public and private, to 
overtake the dangers of bad housing has, during the last few years, 
forced the problem to the front, and the accumulated demands for 
reform have led to a promise in the Queen's Speech of early 
legislation. 

There is, perhaps, no publie question upon which there is the 
same unanimity. The feeling that something must be done is 
universal. ‘The subject has been discussed by political men of both 
parties, by municipal and sanitary conferences, by workmen, 
through their councils and a Hyde Park demonstration, by religious 
bodies, housing committees, auli-high-rent leagues and other 


reform societies formed to advance the agitation. In the meantime 


attempts are made by publie authorities to carry out the law, both 

in its repressive and constructive side, with more or less suecess. 

The fact that the Prince of Wales, whose interest in housing is of 

long standing, has consented to pertorm a ceremony early this 
s 2 
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month in celebration of the completion of the last dwelling erected 
by the London County Council in the Boundary Street area, Bethnal 
* Green, will draw further attention to the success of municipal action 
and help the reform movement. | : 

By a strange coincidence it seems that the housing problem takes 
an acute form about every ten years; which would suggest that 
what is done is only good for that period, and that at the end of the 
time, although we have apparently registered an immense advance, 
we are face to face with the same problem or other phases of it. 
The evils grow at a greater pace than the means taken to check 
them. It was in 1851 that Lord Shaftesbury’s first two Acts were 
passed. The new legislation was disappointing. About ten 
years afterwards other measures were proposed; but Mr. Torrens 
did not get his Artisans’ and Laboyrers’ Dwellings Bill passed until 
1868. For a few years Parliament thought the housing of the 
working classes was making progress. But in 1878 further legisla- 
tion was found necessary. Amending Acts were passed in 1879 and 
1882. Select Committees of the House of Commons considered the 
question in 1831 and 1882, and it now began to attract more 
attention than ever’ before. This was the time when the “ Bitter 
cry of outcast London ” awakened people to the dangers in their 
midst. Private investigations were held, and “slumming” became 
fashionable. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain wrote articles on 
housing—and against each other—in the reviews, and Parliament 
was really stirred. The result was the Royal Commission of 1884, 
which was, perhaps, the strongest inquiry of the kind ever held, 
because of the ability and representative character of the Com- 
missioners—who included the Prince of Wales, Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, Bishop Walsham How, Lord 
Carrington, Sir Richard Cross, Mr. Torrens and Mr. Broadhurst— 
the thorough way in which their mission was fulfilled, the amount 
of attention which their proceedings attracted, and—Lord Salisbury’s 
depreciation of Commissions notwithstanding—the good which it 
has done. There was no direct and immediate result except a 
general recognition of the need for action; but, as we shall see, 
almost every recommendation which the Commission made has been 
carried into effect. Ag nothing was done soon, the agitation broke 
out with renewed vigour in 1889 and 1890. Conferences of publie 
authorities were held, societies formed, Bills drawn up; and the 
London County Council, which felt itself hke a young giant in 
chains, determined to free itself of the shackles which stopped or 
cramped its action. The result of all this was the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, which consolidated rather than 
amended, rendered more workable the laws which existed rather 
than created new powers. Since then we have had a new Public 
Health Act, an amended Building Act for London, and many 
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other measures whieh together have meant great progress in sani- 
tary legislation. Public authorities have not remained inactive 
as under the old Acts. We have had improvement schemes, clearance 
schemes, municipal dwellings, Rowton houses; but still the housing 
problem appears to be no nearer solution than it was ten or twenty 
years ago. 

To bring home further the fact that much progress has been made, 
which in face of existing evils may not be apparent, let us see how 
almost every recommendation of the Royal Commission has been 
carried out, besides advances made in other ways. The Commission 
wanted the sanitary laws in London consolidated; we have the 
Public Health Act of 1891. It said that the Housing Acts should 
be consolidated and “to some extent amended”; that correctly 
describes what has been done. It recommended the erection of 
mortuaries in London where the dead could be taken from the houses 
of the poor to await burial; mortuaries have been provided and 
also temporary lodgings, where families can stay while their fever- 
stricken homes are being disinfected. Cellar dwellings, which were 
strongly condemned, are greatly diminished. The Building Acts 
have been amended. The Commission found that sanitary inspectors 
were ridiculously few and rarely well qualified, and that medical 
officers were poorly paid for only part of their time. Medical officers 
are beiter paid and devote all their time to their official duties. 
Sanitary inspectors are better qualified and are increased in 
numbers. The Commission wanted, as a means to an end, 
the reform of London government. We have had the County 
Council since 1859. and the reformed Vestries since 1594. The 
reform of local government in the provinces, also recommended, 
has been accomplished. The removal of prisons from London was 
thought necessary. Where Clerkenwell prison stood there is now 
a Board School, and on the site of Millbank prison workmen’s 
dwellings are being erected. When working people were displaced 
by railways, new public buildings or improvements, the Commission 
said new housing accommodation should be provided. It is done. 
In fact, all the reforms which the Commission proposed have been 
carried out, except the rating of vacant land, and that reform would 
not have relieved us of our present difficulties. We have also had 
the benefit of many reforms which the Commission did not contem- 
plate. The steady advance of municipal administration has brought 
about cleaner streets, the prompt and efficient removal of house 
refuse, regular inspection of slum property by sanitary inspectors, 
better drainage, more generous water supply, more baths and wash- 
houses, free libraries, children’s playgrounds, more parks and open 
spaces, and many other means for providing healthy recreation and 
raising the standard of sanitation. The jerrv-builder has been 
deposed from his place of influence on publie bodies, and under the 
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impetus of a higher civic spirit there has been, in London, at least, 
a complete revolution in local administration. Private agencies, 
such as social settlements, vigilance committees, and reform societies 
have been-active, travel is cheaper, there are more "buses, trams and 
workmen’s trains; yet in face of all this progress, and in. spite of 
all these agencies which have been at work, the solution of the 
housing problem is not yet in sight. | 

Nor have the municipalities stopped at repressive measures and 
the demolition of insanitary dwellings and plague spots; many of 
them have adopted ‘a constructive policy. Since the new housing 
Act was passed there has been a great deal of building. London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Leicester, Salford, Sunderland, Croydon, West Ham and other large 
towns have erected dwellings or lodging-houses, or have schemes in- 
hand. Seaside towns like Brighton, Folkestone and Southampton 
have also been building under the Act, and suburban towns, such 
as Hornsey, Richmond-on-Thames, Darnes and Barking, have been 
showing by excellent examples how the labouring classes should be 
housed. In London, Industrial Dwellings Companies have erected 
houses to accommodate many thousand workmen, either in crowded 
centres or the suburbs. Lord Rowton has built model lodging- 
houses, the Guinness Trust has housed 10,000 of the poorest classes, 
and the County Council has built dwellings for 11,000 people. And 
yet houses are as scarce as ever they were in the places where they 
are most wanted, rent was never so high, and we have the same 
serious problem before us. 

What are the causes of this apparent stagnation? ‘They are to 
be found partly in the defects of the Housing Acts, in the delays and 
expense which their execution involves; but are due chiefly to 
other causes beyond the scope and influence of the law as it stands. 
As to municipal action, everything that has been done has been 
productive of good results, but it has all proved inadequate. The 
building policy has been, in the first instance, an unhousing policy, 
not carried out always without hardship to the very people whom 
it was intended to benefit and whose condition led to action. That 
the people who are unhoused by improvement schemes or clearances 
are rehoused in new dwellings is not even a legal fiction, as provision 

is not made for the people in new dwellings until a year or more 
after they have been evicted from the old. It is true that the worst 
class of slums are removed ; there is a general levelling up; the 
standard of houses is raised; but come of the evils which the 
schemes aim at destroying remain in a modified form. The lack of 
accommodation at reasonable rents for the class who lived in the 
demolished rookeries leads to over-crowding in the houses vacated 
by artisans who remove to the new municipal dwellings. It is not 
choice which makes three or four families live in a house where 
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there is only space for one family, nor do one family, with grown-up 
children of both sexes, pack themselves into one room because they 
like to live under such conditions. It is because the rent of one 
room is within their means, while the rent of two rooms is beyond 
them. It is useless to invite these poor people to occupy a tenement 
of two rooms in a model municipal dwelling at 6s. a week if the 
family budget hardly leaves a living margin when 3s. 6d. or 4s. is 
absorbed in rent. The class who are ignorant, and sometimes 
depraved as well as poor, will economise in house-room and rent 
before anything else, regardless of the consequences to themselves 
and their neighbours. | 


If we eliminate a certain diminishing residuum, to be found in: 


all large cities, who prefer to live in dirty, unhealthy and over- 
crowded rookeries, and who positively refuse to be comfortable in 
clean, healthy and commodious houses, there is a very large class 
who want to live in better houses, but cannot. In London, according 
to Mr. Shirley Murphy, the County Council's able medical of&cer, 
there are over half a million people in need of rehousing. The 
census showed that there were 829,765 persons living in small 
tenements with more than two in a room, and of these 214,843 were 
packed in the “one-roomed house,” with all its appalling evils, 
and in numbers ranging from four to twelve persons to the room. 


Few of the municipal housing schemes have directly helped the . 


poorest classes, or relieved the pressure in central districts. Business 


prosperity is pushing back the poor from the centre of cities, but the. 


pressure on one side does not meet with relief on the other in the 
form of cheap accommodation. Some people migrate to the suburbs: 
the poorest class of workers—those who depend on local employment, 
or are engaged in the badly paid and sweated trades—feel that thev 
must remain near the centre, or that their day of fourteen hours 
leaves no margin for travelling to a better home some distance away. 
A house which was built to accommodate one family is then over- 
crowded with six. Every element operates against the poor. Lack 
of suitable dwellings produces over-crowding, and over-crowding sends 
up rents. Over-crowding also causes slums, and where there are 
slums the rates are high, and high rates again mean so much more 
rent. Poran addition of a penny a week on the rates the slum land- 
lord must have twopence or more from the tenant to pay it. The 
poor in such cases are being punished for the city’s prosperity. 

Many people take the view that if the law were more strictly 
enforced there would be no over-crowding, or insanitary houses. 
Lord Salisbury in 1884 said, “ As to these sanitary evils nothing is 
really wanted but this, that the law shall do in effect what as matters 
now stand it professes to do.” That statement was true then, and 


can be used with far more force now, when the laws are far more 
stringent than sixteen years ago. But we run across another danger 
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here: in making the law do what it professes to do our sanitary 
authorities would in many cases intensify the evils which the law 
was passed to remedy. For the law presupposes that the poor, driven 
from an over-crowded house, will find one ready where they will not 
be over-crowded, and that for every house demolished as “ unfit for 
puman habitation," there is an empty one waiting to receive the 
evicted tenants. Practical experience shows that these things are 
not possible always, and that the administration of the law has to be 
tempered with discretion and influenced by a humane feeling for the 
victims of the slums. The work of the sanitary inspectors, in trying 
te protect the tenants from the tyranny of the slumlord, and to 
punish the guillv, without inflicting greater cruelties on the innocent, 
is beset with serious difficulties. Nothing could better illustrate this 
phase of the question that what happens in Bethnal Green, where the 
County Council has erected a model colony for 6,000 people. Over- 
crowding evils have become as great round the borders of this oasis 
in slumland as they were in the original plague spot. Giving an 
account of his experience, Mr. Foote, the chief sanitary officer of 
Bethnal Green, says that the poor displaced by the Council's 
clearance have erowded into the previously over-crowded small houses 
of Bethnal Green, and no authority can prevent this. He says:— 


The records of Worship-street prove how helpless we are. Let me 
give you an instance of what is continually happening. Last June 
1 found a man, his wife, and five children living in a single room in 
Tysson-street. Under the Public Health Act that constitutes over- 
crowding. The man was a french polisher, and owing to illness 
(he is in the hospital now) was unable to do much work, and could 
not afford to pay the rent of two rooms. I take proceedings against 
the landlord for permitting over-crowding. His defence is that he 
only let the house to one family, and that this family is responsible 
for the sub-letting. To save further trouble, I then summons the 
occupier, and a magistrate's order 1s made to abate the over-crowding 
within seven days. The man honestly failed to find accommodation 
elsewhere, which is not surprising, seeing that there is not a single 
room or house in Bethnal Green such as workpeople occupy to be 
found empty anywhere. Under the Act I was bound to have him 
up again for penalties, when the magistrate agreed to adjourn the 
case for a fortnight, to allow the occupier to find other accom- 
modation. From July to the 28th of December that case was 
adjourned fortnightly, simply because the man honestly failed to get 
another place. He cleared out a few days ago, under the impression 
that it was sufficient to move from one single room to another. He 
took another room in Virginia-road. He is in the hospital now. 
But if I am to carry out the letter of the law I must hunt him out 
again, and the whole proceedings will have to be repeated. That 
is how the Act works. The poer are hunted from pillar to post, 
but the housing problem remains unsolved. All our efforts seem to 
have no further result than is produced by a man turning water 
in a pail. He shifts the pesition of the water, but doesn't alter its 
bulk. We shift the position of the housing problem, but never 
solve it.* 

* The Municipal Journal, 6th January, 1398. 
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Mr. Foote's is not an exceptional experience. In Glasgow, where 
more has been done by the municipality for housing the poor than in 
any other city, the same difficulty exists. — Glasgow, with all its 
housing, has not done much to get rid of the over-crowded one- 
roomed home. In ten years the number has heen reduced from 
16,413 to 14,946, and this decrease has, no doubt, been partly the 
means of raising the average rental from is. IId. per month to 
8s. 2d. Mr. Peter Fyfe, the chief sanitary inspector of the city, says 
that : - - 

Since 1890, when special powers were given to the Health 
Committee to close insanitary houses, about 600 have been closed, 
and 1,500 persons have been scattered to find such dwellings as they 
could. But latterly the task has been a painful one, in the face 
of the appeals of the poor people, and their sad anxiety born of the 
growing difficulty to lind a new house at a rent low enough for 
their means. 

These are extreme cases, of course, but they show that a strict 
enforcement of the law will not solve the housing problem. Tf the law 
could operate more promptly as the evils arose, and compel the land- 
lords to put their houses in order without delay, much good would be 
done, but the efforts of sanitary inspectors are clogged by tedious 
procedure, 

For the problem in Bethnal Green there is no apparent solution in 
sight. ‘The worse-housed in this district will not.go to the suburbs 
even if they had free transit, nor will they live in model dwellings. 
The County Council erected its new buildings before all the old were 
demolished, and gave preference to the tenants. Out of a total of 
nearly 6,000 people displaced, only eleven offered to become tenants 
in the new dwellings. And even these few did not remain, It was 
not alwavs that the rent was higher than they paid for their former 
dens. They preferred insanitary anarchy in the slum to healthy 
rooms and order in the municipal model. Iu the slum they never 
cleaned their house; it was always dirty. They lived in. an 
atmosphere of filth. Sometimes one room was used as workshop, 
living room, aud bedroom. As County Council tenants they had to 
keep their house clean; they could not make a workshop of it. They 
were not free to do as they pleased. They. were, im fact, so utterly 
demoralised and brutalised by the health-breaking, soul-destroving 
conditions under which they lived, that they could never shake off 
the evil influences of their former environment. l'or this hopeless 
class there ean he no immediate help. They can only be lifted up and 
educated by degrees to appreciate the blessings of clean homes and 
good sanitation. 

But there is another and larger class who would gladly occupy 
model dwellings if the rent was less. They are the large majority of 
the three-quarters of a million and more in London living under the 
poverty line. Municipal dwellings are beyond them, A census was 
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taken of the tenants in the County Councils Boundary-street 
dwellings in 1897, and out of a total of 333 very few were poor 
labourers. The number included 17 policemen, six publicans and 
licensed victuallers, six foremen, six grocers, six clerks, three 
druggists, a clergyman and a teacher. The majority of the 5,000 
people now in the houses are of a class who are always able to 
protect themselves against bad landlords, and for whom municipal 
dwellings were not necessary. The average rent per room is about 
3s., which is higher than in the Peabody dwellings, but only just 
sufficient under present conditions io make the enterprise self- 
supporting. | 
. The only model dwellings in London which are built to accom- 
modate families belonging to the poorest classes, whose income is 
not more than a pound per week, are the Guinness Trust Buildings. 
The Guinness Trust gets down to the poverty line. It does what the 
County Council cannot do. The Trust is not a profit-making concern 
nor a philanthropic institution. The quarter of a million which Lord 
Iveagh gave is devoted to housing the class who had hitherto been 
neglected. The Trust expects a return of about three per cent., 
which goes to erect more buildings. The materials used and the 
arrangement of the dwellings have been carefully considered to make 
the maintenance of the best hygienic conditions easy. Everything 
is done to make it easy for the tenants to live healthy lives and keep 
their homes clean. There is a water tap on every landing, sanitary 
conveniences for every two families, and a laundry for every four or 
six tenants. There are bathrooms attached to every-block; a club- 
room for men; a shelter and playground for children. The average 
wages per family are about a pound per week, and the rents vary 
from ls. 6d. for one room per week to 5s. for three rooms. In 
addition to the rent, there is a payment of 3d. per week for Venetian 
blinds, bathroom, club-room, chimney sweeping, and a continual 
supply of hot water. 

The Trust does not reach the residuum, the depraved who object 1o 
be decently housed, but it reaches the poorest class of labourers. It. 
has an advantage over the industrial dwellings societies; it lives on a 
smaller return, because it has no shareholders waiting for dividends. 
It has many advantages over the County Council It is not 
hampered by conditions imposed by Government Departments, which 
make dwellings needlessly expensive. It has greater freedom in the 
selection of sites, although it must plant its buildings in poor and 
over-crowded centres, or it would defeat its objects. It builds 
cheaper and pays less for supervision. The Trust aims at a particular 
class, and regulates its rent according to the amount of their income. 
When the income of the tenants is above 25s. per week it is con- 
eidered sufficient to enable them to live in other houses. 

Up to now the Guinness Trust has housed about ten thousand 
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people, but the new London Building Act will restrict its enterprise. 
If its good work in central districts is to extend it must get sites 
cheap, or there will be no interest, and it cannot build at a loss. 
Even if the County Council were to advance loans to the Trust this 
difficulty would not be overcome, as the Council must get three per 
cent. for its money. Yet some means should be found, either in 
co-operation with the County Council or otherwise, for enabling 
buildings on the lines carried out by the Guinness Trust to be erected 
for the poorest of the labouring classes. To do what the Trust does 
should be the aim of every municipality. In some cases provincial 
municipalities have approached it. Birmingham Corporation has 
erected cottages which are let at 1s. 3d. per room per week, Liverpool 
has got down a stage lower. Mr. Percy Boulnois, the late city 
engineer of Liverpool, built dwellings, in the centre of the worst 
slums of the city, for a class who could be described as the lowest as 
well as the poorest, and the rent is about a shilling per room per 
week. How the Local Government passed the plans of such 
buildings is difficult to understand, as it is the chief obstacle to the 
erection of cheap dwellings. 

We have now reviewed some of the many difficulties connected 
with the housing problem in cities. (The needs are not less in 
country districts, although the question there assumes other phases, 
and the diítieulties are of another kind.) Let us consider in what 
direction more palliatives may be obtained, or where the remedy hes. 
There are some obvious defects in the Housing Act which ought to 
be remedied without delay. No Royal Commission, Select Com- 
mittec, or inquiry is necessary. Experience has shown what amend- 
ments are necessary, and as the Government promise a Housing Baill 
this Session there should be no delay in getting it passed. Here are 
a few of the required amendments : — 


The Housing Act prevents the municipalities, after all the 
expense they incur in expropriating slum landlords and building 
model dwellings, from holding the property more than ten years. 
This limitation is shortsighted and mischievous—designed to involve 
the public in further loss from an enforced sale and let the poor 
slip back again into the hands of the old slumlords. Strangely 
enough, the municipality is permitted to retain the possession of 
houses it erects on vacant land under Part III. of the Act when 
there is not the same necessity to do so. 

The authorities should be allowed to sell cleared land in an 
improvement area which has been set aside for housing— before 
waiting five years—for commercial purpose, and build on a more 
suitable site in the neighbourhood. 

Closing orders should be executed more promptly in the case 
of houses which can only be patched up, but can never be made 
decent habitations. 

The same power which exists under Part I. of the Act for enabling 
authorities to acquire neighbouring property in a slum area to make 
a comprehensive scheme, should be extended to Part IL, and more 
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latitude given for securing building sites if necessary outside the 
city boundaries. Glasgow has already power to go outside, and the 
Government has promised to introduce a Bill to enable the London 
County Council to do the same. : 

Loans on municipal dwellings should be granted fot more than 
sixty years, as the life of the buildings is over a hundred years. 
An extension of the period for repayment would enable the 
authorities to build for a poorer class; the alternative would be for the 
authorities to build cheaper dwellings. 

The procedure for closing, or demolishing, a house “unfit for ` 
human habitation,” which may now pass through seventeen stages, 
should be expedited. 

The Act should extend to rural districts the same facilities which 
the towns enjoy, and power should be given to Parish Councils to . 
carry it out. 

Registration of owners of land and property should be compulsory. 

Vacant land should be rated as proposed by the Commission of 1884. 

Compulsory purchase should be rendered simpler, less expensive, 
and more expeditious. 


Even under existing conditions, when the slum landlord is not 
compensated on a high scale, the cost of clearances is enormous. The 
man who offers the people bad food, which is “injurious to health,” 
has his goods confiscated irrespective of the quantity and value to 
him (the amount which he paid), but the glumlord, who offers the 
poor dwellings which are ‘“‘dangerous to health," is rewarded, 
although the people who suffer from them have no choice but to 
accept them. The loss on clearance schemes in London between 1876 
and 1898 was considerably over two millions, which represents the 
expropriated profits of over-crowding. The cost per head for slum 
clearances has in some cases been as much as £130, or over £500 per 
family. ‘The loss is twofold. After paying this heavy premium as a 
fine on the community for permitting dun. to be created, the County 
Council, having cleared its site, proceeds to write down its value to 
such a figure as will permit municipal dwellings to be profitably 
erected. To relieve the public of these losses Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
late superintendent architect of the London County Council, proposes 
that the slum landlords should work out their own salvation and 
expropriate themselves. He would draw a ring round a condemned 
area and would treat the various owners within the circle in the same 
way as the proprietor of a single condemned dwelling is treated now. 

Many people are looking for a remedy in another direcgjn—in 
the new means of rapid transit which electric traction is making 
possible. To break up the congested areas, and spread the people over 
the green fields in the suburbs, looks like an ideal arrangement. 
Cheap and rapid transit will carry with it great social advantages, 
more particularly if the tramways and light railways are kept in 
municipal hands, but as a solution of the housing problem the scheme 
has two weak points, one of which only can be met at present. One is 
that there is a class, already referred to, who will not go to the suburbs, 
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even if given free tramways. The other is that unless the workmen's 
colonies in the suburbs are built under better conditions than in 
places like Tottenham and Edmonton, we will be simply manufac- 
turing more slums for the future. The healih laws in such places 
are not strictly enforced, and the Building Acts are far behind the 
London Act, and are nearly always a dead letter. There must be as 
good health and building laws in the suburbs as in the town, or 
‘municipal colonies belonging to the town should be created in 
conjunction with the municipal tramways. 

Amendments of the Housing Act, such as those proposed, would 
enable municipalities to carry out clearances cheaper and house a 
poorer class. They would, if vigorously put in operation, together 
with the coercive or repressive side of the publie health laws, carry 
us a long way towards a solution of the problem. By the mere 
multiplication of houses rents will be reduced according to the rules 
of supply and demand, but none of these reforms are root 
remedies. Behind the housing problem is the land problem. 
Unless some portion of the burdens now borne by houses 
are transferred to the sites upon which the houses stand, 
rents will always remain high, and. the community, as a 
whole, will be creating wealth which does not bear its fair share 
of taxation. It has been said that a house in the suburbs of a city is 
six times the value of its site, but a site in a crowded centre 1s six 
times the value of the house. While the house deteriorates, becomes 
“unfit for human habitation," the value of the land upon which it 
stands increases. Were this site valued and taxed as a separate 
asset, the burden could be spread over house and land on a more 
equitable basis. ‘The rent of the house would be reduced as a tax on 
the site could not be shifted. One result would be the cheapening of 
building. It would not pay then to create slums, as the greater the 
value of the site—and slums meaning undue pressure at a particular 
spot mean increased value to the land —the higher the site-value rate 
would be, and the cheapening by building whieh would follow 
would encourage site owners to erect good houses. In this way, as 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote in 1883, “ The expense of making the towns 
habitable for the toilers that dwell in them must be thrown on the 
land which their ioil makes valuable, without any effort on the part 
of the @yners.” 
Ronert Donan. 


Nore.---The Bill introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Chaplin, on February 
93rd, only provides for two reforms: it enables Part JII. of the Act to be better 
carried out in country districts, and gives city authorities power to build on land 
outside their boundaries. If such schemes are carried out in relation to clearances 
and new facilities for transit, they will be beneficial; but to build on vacant land, as 
the London County Council propose to do, for the purpose of increasing accommodation 
for artizans is simply to do what ordinary builders ought to accomplish, and it is 
doubtful whether municipal building on this method will act as a stimulus or 
deterrent on private enterprise. A much more comprehensive amending Act is 
required. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


HE name of John Ruskin recalls phases of intellectual activity 
so diverse, even so heterogeneous, that many of those who 
pronounce it with à common admiration may be said to be 

thinking of different men. To express any.judgment as to the 
relative merits of these men—to decide between the claims of the 
art-critic and the social reformer on the gratitude of their kind— 
may be rather to communicate information about oneself than to 
contribute towards a judgment of one in whom, through all these 
varied aspects of his personality, we must reverence lofty ideals, 
untiring industry, and disinterested devotion to his fellow men. 
The opinion, here avowed, that the earliest phase of his genius was 
its brightest, may be partly due to the fact that the glow of its 
emergence blends with that of a far-off youth. When Ruskin speaks 
of Nature and Art, he seems to nie inspired. When he turns to 
finance, to polities, to the social arrangements and legislative enact- 
ments of mankind, I can recognise. neither sober judgment nor 
profound conviction. Everyone mustr egret such an incapacity. Itisa 
natural instinct which desires to find in the recorded results of every 
life-an exhibition of increasingly fertile activity; it is perplexing 
and disappointing to have to recognise, without discerning any 


infidelity to a lofty aim, that the later date points to the lower stage. 


But the fact, we cannot doubt, iscommon. Much earnest and patient 
labour seems fruitless, much rich outpouring is unpreluffed by 
any such labour; the ràce is not always to the swift, the battle to the 
strong. Whether the benefactors of mankind have given their 
harvest early or late is a question full of interest for the biographer, 
by no means devoid of interest for the historian; its answer teaches 
much that concerns our knowledge of the course of evolution and 


the relation of epoch to epoch. But when we come to consider the 


value of the work, and the rank of the workers, it tells us little or 


. nothing. If the work of the eleventh hour may be worth that of the 
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whole day, so may that of the first hour. Let it not be thought, 
therefore, that an attempt to estimate the genius and character of a 
great man removed from us in the fulness of years must aim at 
minimizing his fame because it is focussed on the first portion of his 
intellectual activity. | | 

The world on which the genius of John Ruskin first flashed was 
very different from the world of to-day. When the work of the 
Oxford Graduate first roused vehement disapproval and passionate 
admiration no single name was before the public which has any 
special interest for our own time. We had never heard of George 
Eliot or George Meredith, of Herbert Spencer or Matthew Arnold; 
we knew Charles Darwin as the writer of an interesting book of 
travels, and Alfred Tennyson as a singer of a few graceful lyrics. 
. The name of Comte was so unfamiliar that I remember a young 
man fresh from college, not at all stupid, informing his cousins 
that it was the French way of writing and pronouncing Kant. We 
knew ;jothing of Evolution beyond what we gleaned. from the 
Vesti’ js of Creation, and any question as to the origin of species 
wou’ ‘have been associated by us with the first chapters of Genesis. 
The opular art of the day was pretty, sentimental, conventional ; 
popr ar fiction was decorous, heresy was timid, orthodoxy was secure. 
Scie ice was rather a respectable comrade of literature than the 
om) Apotent dogmatist and legislator we know to-day. It seems in 
lo’ [ing back as if nothing was the same then as now, except that 
w jch is the same always. 

This describes ihe world in which Ruskin wrote and published 
Modern Painters. But the middle of the century inaugurated a vast 
change. The stir of '48 was in the air when first we learned to 
associate the name of John Ruskin with the heavy green volume— 
80 characteristic in its disregard of the reader's convenience—which 
was rousing such glowing enthusiasm and provoking such fierce 
indignation that ihe shape of clouds and the proportion of the 
branch to the tree became subjects almost as dangerous as the 
Gorham controversy. The year of revolution seems a natural time 
for the emergence of his genius into fame. The vague, vivid hopes 
of that era blend well, at least 1n retrospect, with the new ideas he 
infused into the current of thought, although he had not himself 
any sympathy with the coming change. The most active foe of one 
good thing is generally another good thing, and Ruskin’s sympathies 
were diverted from the uprising of the nations perhaps by some 
refraction from that sympathy with classes* which always 

opposes sympathy with nations; and which was, no doubt, 
a strong tendency with him before it became a dominant 

* I need hardly inform any reader that the barbarous and confusing antithesis of 


‘classes and masses" has no bearing here. The masses are classes. I am opposing the 
stratification of the civilised world to the organic unity of a nation. 
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impulse. At any rate, the reproach sometimes addressed to literary 
genius, of a want of sympathy with national life, was not wholly 
undeserved by him. But it was true of him only as it may have 
seemed true of Jeremiah. In his genius there was a strong 
revolutionary element, and it is difficult in looking back not to 
melt it in with the other revolutionary manifestations of the time. 
From the first it was as a prophet he addressed the world; it was the 
ring of hortatory earnestness in denunciation or appeal which gave 
so vivid an originality to dissertations on matters previously 
associated with mere dilettantism. The tone of the pulpit, enforcing 
the teaching of the artist, was something wonderfully entrancing to 
a generation knowing that kind of earnestness only in connection 
with religion; and his teaching gathered up much of the attention 
which was then withdrawing itself from the ebbing tide of the High 
Church revival. He influenced many who hated or despised the 
High Church revival: some voices sound in my ear, as I write, 
which seem to protest against a judgment either obliterating from 
recollection a whole-hearted and eharacteristic admiration, or else 
associating it with a discipleship the unseen speakers never 
approached near enough to repudiate. As I listen to them, and 
follow them till their vanishing out of sight, it seems hard to retain 
my conviction that the life of Ruskin stood in any relation to a great 
Church movement. And yet it does seem to me that the enthusiasm 
with which we welcomed the first wonderful volume would have 
been something different if it had come before the Tracts for the 
Times, and all that they suggest and imply. How much they 
suggest and imply which their authors would never have accepted 
as standing towards them in any relation whatever! How many a 
great man would draw back in astonishment if he were shown his 
spiritual heir! I believe that John Ruskin was, in some sense, the 
heir of John Newman. The successor would have recognised the 
legacy as little as the testator; still, it remains that we, looking 
back upon both across the chasm of revolutionary years, may 
recognise a common element in their teaching, a common spirit in 
their learners, a certain analogy in the result. But such a suggestion 
needs a brief excursion beyond its immediate limits. 

The spiritual life of the past was bound up with the conception 
of authority—that is, of visible authority, of guides discernible to 
mortal eyes in the flesh, or present in the writings which were a 

solid guarantee for their decision. The men who reverenced the 
Church and the men who reverenced ihe Dible have set the keynote 
of what religion we have known in the first two milleniums of 
Christianity. The dominion of an infallible Church was split up 500 
years ago by those who asserted the dominion of an infallible book ; 
our own time has recognised the analogy between the two claims, 
and setting both on one level has prepared the way for a conception 
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including all that is true in both, or else for à blank denial of any 
important subject matter represented by either. The worshippers et 
the book and the worshippers of the Church have somelnnes 
united their. forces against their common foes, but the union 
is transient, the antagonism bas been oo perennial Seventy 
years ago the claims of the Church, alter u long siumber, 
began to revive. It was, to many minds, like a breath of spring. 
The first stirrings of a new belief that an institution visible mnong 
men was not merely a commemoration of what had passed away and 
a promise of what was to ceme, but an actual fountain of power and 
life his came as a wonderful revival of much besides personal 
religion. It is still commemorated in beautiful buildings, in seme 
true poetry, in much interesting fietion ; it marks an era im art and 
literature, and encircles the memories of that time like an 
atmosphere, colouring what it did not mould. [ have seen a copy 
of the Christian Year which bears svmpathetic peucillings from 
William Wilberforce: in a contemporary copy. of the Lyre 
Apostolica T find initials recalling à much wider divergence from 
High Church doctrine even than his. It is almost as surprising te 
trace the hostility as the sympathy which it aroused. The vehement 
protesis ‘against " Newmanism " contained in the letters of Dr. 
Arnold, for instance, strike one. at the present hour, as betraviue a 
strange ignorance of issues so close at hand when he wrote (issues 
beside which his divergence from John Newman seems a small thing. 
It was a movement swaving more or less the spirits of men who 
opposed, repudiated, or even ignored it. But the ebb was rapid, 
and the strength of the current was soon forgotten, 

When Ruskin first became famous the current was already 
slackening. Its Romeward tendencies were clearly recognised: its 
greatest teacher had openly joined that Church, and many were 
following him. The Broad Church, though not so named OIL much 
later, was beginning to be felt as a stirring of vague heretical 
tendencies, attractive to what then seemed audacious thought. There 
was a kind of blank in the world whieh Ruskin was eminently 
adapted to fill. He was, we may say, Catholic and Protestant at enee. 
He has told us in his deeply interesting fragments of auto-hiography 
that his mother made him learn the Bible by heart, and has actually 
expressed his gratitude to her for the discipline, His Sceteb blood 
somehow benefited hy a process which might, one would think, have 
resulted in making him loathe the deepest poetry in the world's 
literature? The Bible has passed into his heart, bis huagination, wed 
less effectively than into bis memory: so far he is a Seotehinan and 
a Protestant. But ho could not be a Protestant iun an exclusive 
sense. We cannot indeed sav that his writings are untouched by 
this narrow Protestautism: his criticism of Raphaels well-known 
cartoon of the giving of the keys do Peter seems to me even a 
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grotesque instauee of it. To b ame a great Church painter for trans- 
lating into pictorial record. the symbolism of the command “ Feed 
my sheep,” instead of reproducing with careful accuracy the details 
of a chapter of St. John he may never have read—this we must 
confess to be a strange aberration of genius into something like 
stupidity. It is so js charaeterist te unt it expresses Ruskin’s 
hatred of the Renaissance: but it leads the reader who seeks to 
understand his real bent of sympathy astrav. The spirit of the 
Renaissance was equally hostile to Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Raskin, by birth and breeding a child of stern Seoteh Protestantism, 
was by the necessities of his art-Ijfe an exponent of that which is 
enduring in, the influence of the Catholic Church. Vor what has 
given enduring power to Rone, in spite of her association in the 
past with all that is foul and all that is cruel, is her hold on the 
vast, deep, lofty revelation that what we see and what we handle is 
not only an object for sight and touch, but a language unfolding to 
us the reality of that which eve hath not seen and shall not see. 
This truth, known in ecclesiastical dialect as the Real Presence, 
however contemptuously ignored or passionately denied in that 
particular form, is one that will never lose its hold upon the hearts 
of men; the Church which bears witness to it survives crimes and 
follies, and manifests in every age its possession of something for 
© which the world consciously ov unconsciously never ceases to yearn. 
“ To them that are without, these things are done in parables,” is, in 
some form, the message of almost every great spiritual teacher; it 
has never been set forth more eloquently than by Ruskin. Some- 
times his love of svmbolisin passes into extravagance. One of the later 
volumes of Maden Painters contains a passage, for instance, on the 
symbolism of the colour scarlet, against which a pencil that was 
hardly ever permitted such license, left a mark of exclamation 
expressing, I will venture to say, the judgment of every sane reader. 
Aud though we rarely come upon anything in him that is merely 
extravagant, we often find it very difficult to go along with his 
pictorial interpretations. The student who takes with him to the 
contemplation of any great picture some description from the pen of 
the great critic is often bewildered in the endeavour to apply it to 
what ke sees before his eves. Everyone must have felt this, I think, 
in the case which he chooses as the tvpical example of imagination— 
Tintoret's great picture at Venice of the Crucifixion, As we make 
out the figure of the ass behind the Cross, feeding on withered palm 
trees, 1n hiel Ruskin has taught us to see a mournful judgment on 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, we cannot but ask ourselves— 
How much did the eritie find, and how much did he bring? It is 
pathetic to remember that he was himself at times conscious of ihe 
doubt. “I wondèr how mush Shakespere really meant of all that,” he 

once said to a friend, after listening to a lecture on Shakespere. "I 


en 


suppose at any tate he meant more than we can follow. aud not Jes- 
aid his [rend © Frederiek Maurice. © Well, that is what P used 19 
thik of Turner” he replied, sadly. “and now I dont know. | 
eive the reminiscence as iliustrating the tluctuating revelations et 
the prophet, his temptations to doubt the revelation, ned as an nies 
to the bent of his irue thought, Inspiration aad doubt are as 
substance and shadow; we might almost venture to say Chat a tau 
must. know neither or both. He who bas never doubted the 
revelation las never, in the true sense of (he word. believed it. 
Jui the message was in the revelation, not the doubt. 

Those haunting voices, which come back as | write, seeni agus 
to bring their protest against any association of the lesson ed Rushin 
with mystic truth. © What we cared for in his teachin, A hear 
them say, " was nol hidden meaning or mystery: 1t was an escape 
from all that. He taught us to see things. He opened our eves to 
discern what was before us. The waves had danced and broken on 
the shore, the clouds had woven gold iid silver draperies over our 
head. and we had looked at them, but when Ruskin anomted our 
eves with his euphrasy and rue we discovered that we had never 
previously seen. them. To sce the beautiful world is enough: en 
excision into that region would be only embarrassed by this heavy 
hageave of symbolism. The protest embodies the recollections of 
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hundreds, perhaps thousands--any own among them. How vividly 
aeross the mist of vears 1 recall first reading his. deseription of a 
wave, ‘The waves, as L read, broke around me on rocks and sand l 
had known from childhood. vet my feeling was one of perplexity. 
"M Tab ean this and that mean overhanging lips, Jacewerk, ete. | 
have offen seen waves and never all that!” Tt was like reading it 
in ou foreign tongue. Then I looked at the waves, and discovered 
that never before bad L seen one. Perhaps even more have felt this 
in looking at the clouds: for no spot of earth shuts us cff. from 
testing the truth of his deseription of them. Ruskin did. for every 
reader what spectacles do for a short-sighted person, Where we saw 
a vague blur he gave delinite form and distinet colour. He did not 
necessarily pass on a message. from the breaking wave and the 
melting cloud, but he could not have passed on the outward maze 
if to him it had net been mueb more than an Image. It would not 
have been sight to his readers ifto hin it had not been thought. 

Perhaps E mav make my meaning clearer by comparing him with 
a great pool. Wordsworth saw in Nature the same hind of reflection 
and interpretation of the moral life of Man as Ruskin saw in Art. 
He brought Wordsworths ideas afresh to the mind of men, deed 
with fresh splendour and purified. from their clogging aceretions. 
Eloquencee is not subject to the invasions of the prosdie in the same 
way that verse 12, andis also more weleome to an average intelli- 
gence. To translate poetry into eloquence is, for the time at all 
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evonis, to give ifs meaning a wider audience, One who reads the 
lires on Peel Castle, on revisiting the Wye, the sonnet beginning 
“Hail Pwilight,” and one or two others, and then turns to many 
pa-sages in Modi rn Painters. mav test the effeet of such a translation. 
doth writers bring home to the mind of the reader that he who 
secs only outward things sees these incompletely. IU Ruskin were 
remembered only as one who had taught us to look at the oniward 
face of Nature, we should have incurred a deep debt of gratitude to 
hin, but he eculd not have done that if he bad done nothing else. 
He could not have unveiled the beauty of earth and sky unless to 
how beauty hæl been also language. Jf to many of those who were 
most moved by his glowing words it remained mere beauty, ib was 
much to them because it was more to him. The message of a teacher, 
as it lives in the mind of a learner, is necessarily incomplete. Tf it 
is to be a vital growth if must be also a fragment, 

In calling Raskin the heir rather of Newman than of Wordsworth, 
and vet considering his teaching mainly a rendering in eloquence 
of Wordsworth’s poetry, I have {ried to mark the effect of his 
personality. What we mean by personal influence ts difficult to 
deine; in some sense all influence must be personal; and if it be 
taken as implying an impressive personality it eould not be applied 
to him. When he first became a familiar figure in London drawing- 
rooms as a young man, I faney the effect on the ardent admirers of 
his book was disappointing. The general impression, as far as ] ean 
recall it after fifty vears, was somewhat pallid, somewhat ineffective. 
There was nothing in the unsubstantial, but not graceful, figure, the 
aquilime face, the pale tone of colouring, the shght lisp, to suggest a 
prophet. I recall these faint echoes from my girlhood, because in 
their very insignificanee they bring out what I mean by the personal 
element in his influence. The impression of such a- personality as 
John Newman's, for instance (whom I never saw), might have created 
a glamour concealing the influence of soul on soul. There was no 
glamour about Mr. Ruskin. I daresay anything which might be so 
described was at its lowest when he was seen against the background 
of * Society," as he never was after the beginning of his fame. But 
there could never have been much of it at anv time. And vet the 
element of a personality was as much in his influence as in John 
Newman's. We judge him impertectly from his books. He was a 
fountain of actual, living influence. When [ recall the few times of 
meeting him E have a sense of comine nearer to a human spirit than 
in recalling the sight of other remarkable men, a sense IE. could 
not justify by any words he spoke, even af I could quote them. 
There was something in hun forthcoming, trustful, human.. The 
occasion on which I felt this most was once at the National Gallery, 
where I was copying a pieture, and he came to look at my attempt. 
Ie cannot have praised it, or E should remember what he said, but I 
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eineiiber feeling almost embuirrassed by the wonderful respect- 
fulness in Jas attention. Tt was nob that he was a distin- 
euishsl man aml |a sib producing ao mredicere daub 
we. were. Chas dle "lli. Wace Cledenbre of burner standin 
vide hy «ule before n Great work, And aeuin | rol thay, 
dhe last time DP ever saw him. ft was im his drawing-room al 
Denmark Hill; vears had passed and everything was changed. I 
suppose ib was ab the saddest time of his life. " The world looks 
black to me, is the only speech 1 remember. and T do not remember 
the words accurately, but they give an inpression from that visit of 
which I am certain, It happened to be a very inconvenient visit fo 
hin: he had written lo bee me and a friend to defer it, and. some 
mistake about his letter brought him his undesired guests in 
spite of it, hut he showed us his Turners as graciously as it ho 
had been longing to see us, and I felt again how wonderfully he 
accepted any love of Arb as an equal platform where we mighl 
communicate without any looking up or down. T recall the sad 
wandering expression in his eves as they mel mine, with a wonderful 
sense of pathos: it was like looking into the face of a child. And 
aeain [felt that contact with an unshrinking humanity whieh makes 
up, surely, a large part of the reminiscence of all his acquamizncs. 
Perhaps [ seem to describe a quite ordinary quality in using those 
words, vet in (ruth. it is very rare. The sense of eontact with a 
human spirit, a real meeting as distinguished from a passing 
recognition cis, with most persons, a distinetion stamped with 
preference, It must be a part of the recollection of all personal 
dealing with him, even when it was not all genial. I remember, 
about the sune time as my National Gallery interview, a beautiful 
gil speaking with impatience of his " affected humility and the 
remark of a hearer that one would be glad of a little even affeeted 
humility in him. ‘The two remarks recur with reference to a quality 
whieh was, | am sure, deeply sincere, but which no doubt seemed 
heterogeneous with much eise in. him. Tt was mainly those who 
knew him through his books who thought hii conceited. Whatever 
they may have had to complain of, it was not anything that had a 
toueh cf condescension. Whatever they may have missed, it was 
not the open door of an hospitable mind. 

| should sum up the impressions I have tried to revive in saving 
that Ruskin seemed to me to gather up all that was best im spiritual 
deingeraey. Of what may be called his democracy m a more exact 
sense I have confessed that f have nothing to sav. [n spite of some 
weighty testimony, I cannot regard it as even a very strong míluence, 
from him on his time: it seems to me rather the vivid expression of a 
strong influence upon him from others. But it sprang from that 
central core of his teaching, his belief im beauty as a Divine 
sacrament. For this belief involves the conviction that this table of 
the Ford must be open to all. From that feast none must be shut 
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out. And the discovery that whole classes are shut out, that the bulk 
of dhe world’s workers cannot sce the beauty of a tree or a flower, 
been ase sordid cares and physical wretehedness weave an opaque veil 
before their eyes this discovery made Ruskim a Socialist. Why, he 
seemed always saving, should a message, in is nature universal, be 
silenced by luxury on the one Land as much as by penury on the 
other? The feverish hunt for wealth curtains off the influence oi 
Nature almost as much as the desperate struggle with poverty, while 
the commercial development which creates a few millionaires and a 
mass of overdriven workers (so he reasoned) creates also a hideous 
world. He longed to spread the truly human life. He hated the 
phase of civilisation which eut off, as he thought, from whole classes 
of men the’ power to drink in the message of Nature and of Art. 
Those of his writings whieh deal with this subject ful to exhibit to 
inv eyes the grace and foree which belong to his carher period. But 
ikeir true spirit of brotherhood must be acknowledged by all. 

Ruskin must always have been singularly open to influence from 
other minds. E remember well his meeting Frederick Maurice at our 
house, soon after the publication of his Votes on the Construction of 
Shee pfolds, a little theologieal pamphlet which, according to a story 
told and probably invented at the time, was bought hy a farmer who 
thought its title an index to its contents. Mr. Maurice was made 
very indignant hy some passage in it whieh suegested a stricter 
fencing of the Christian life from the invasion. of sinners. NLA, 
Ruskin ought to do penance in a white sheet for such a doctrine," he 
said, in a letter toa common friend. Phe letter was shown to Ruskin 
and drew from him a beautifully candid and simple request for 
explanation, unaccompanied by an angry word. Mr. Maurice was 
profoundly touched, and the little correspondence hrought oul from 
those two noble souls a musie that Hagers in my ears as does hardly 
any other utterance of either. V“ Mineira dark faith,” Ruskin wrote, 
with a full readiness to be enlightened by oue who had applied such 
severe words to his utteranee. It might certainly be said that one 
who felt his own a dark faith had better not ty te enlighten others, 
but I think the candour and humility of his willingness, under 
those circumstances, to be enlightened are juch more rare and much 
more valuable than a modest caution in advancing opinions which 
had afterwards to be withdrawn. He dived his faith, whatever it was, 
as fully as ever did a human being. I have said that those who 
admire him are sometimes thinking of different men, but that dual 
personality of which most of us are so mournfully conscious both 
within and without. —the seeker after lofty truth, and the compromiser 
with what is low and narrow-—of this he knew nothing. He was true 
to his aspirations; they may not always have been either wise or 
consistent, but they were always one with his life. A teacher can 
hardly have a nobler epitaph. 

Juri WEDGWOOD. 
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AUDITED ACCOUNTS. 


N the 4th of Deeember last a remarkable advertisement 
appeared in the Zmes and other London daily papers, bearing 
the signature. of the “Secretary Superimmtendent ^ of the 

Middlesex Hospital, and containing the following words: 

"An earnest appeal is made for contributions towaids the new 
research laboratories, in order to prevent the funds sub-eribed for the 
maintenace of the Hospital being absorbed to defray the expeises «t 
this undertaking. * 

These words seemed to express with perfect candour an intention 
on the part of the tiustees of the Middlesex Hospital ef takieg in 
certain circumstances the funds bequeathed or subscribed. for the 
tending of the sick poor, and of using them for building research 
laboratories: if the publie did not come forward and give money for 
the purpose, they were informed that the research laboratories would 
nevertheless be built, and that the Hospital funds would he 
"absorbed " to do it. 7 Absorb” was the word employed by the 
Secretary Superintendent to describe this proposed diversion of 
money from the purpose for which it was given to another one quite 
different. 

Information that these research laboratories were in. fact already 
built seemed to suggest. the supposition that the threatened 
"absorption " had really already taken place, and an investigation 
of the accounts and reports of the Hospital and its Sehool revealed 
the following facts: 

As a preliminary measure we are told that “the Medical School 
was amalgamated with the Hospital in 1896,7t. aad that in T59; 


* Times, 4th of December. 1899. 
4 Last report. p. 130. 
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“the new Scheol buildings as designed will provide. new enemical 
c physiological laboratories ond Geer on the ground floor, 

and pathological and bactertologieal laboratories with a new and 
en urged: dissecting room, on the upper Hoor, * and in the nest 


report, for L598, we learn how all this was paid for: — 


“The bo: rd (of the ho: pitil) have advanced to the Council of the 
Sehocl the aun of £9,500 at 2 per vent. towards the cost of the new 
school buildings, which are practically completed. f 


These extracts seem to shaw that the advertisement above quoted 
makes its appeal to the publie to subseribe their money in order to 
prevent an “absorption " that has already taken place. 

The distribution eonunittee of the Prince of Wales's Hospital 
Fund granted 1.000 a year to this Hospital in 1897 and 1898, and 
the accounts of the Hospital show that in 1890, prior to the receipt 
of this annual subsidy, only £LOL 55.7 of the Hospitals funds 
was " absorbed ` by the Me dieal School under the he: ading of annual 
sulisidy, whereas after it was received. the amounts so “absorbed " 
rose to £611 Ts. 94.8 in 1897 and £800 in 1898. These annual 
grants in aid of the School show that the School is not self- 
supporting, and therefore the interest on the £0,500 cannot be paid 
out of the fees received by the School, 

The transaction appears to be composed of three parts: (1) the 
amalgamation of the Sehool with the Tfospital, (2) the loan of 
£9,500 at 3 per cent. by the amalgamated institution to itself out 
of the bequests and subseriptions given by the publie to the Hospital 
only, (3) the payment by the n eami ated institution of the three 
per cent. to itself by itself out of ihi funds given and bequeathed 
exclusively to the Hospital. 

Assuming that the trustees of the Hospital have a legal right to 
employ the funds of the Hospital in building laboratories instead of 
tending the sick, it would seem to follow that the Sehool which is 
the recipient of this £9,500 should at least publish accounts, showing 
what it does with this and other sums of money handed to it by the 
Hospital authorities. Jt the Sehool is, since the amalgamation of 
ISGG, “an integral part of the Hospital,” as has been stated by the 
Secretary Superintendent in a letter dated the 18th of January, 
1900, the Hospital report and accounts should show what becomes of 
money handed to the School. Lf the School is still treated financially 
as a separate private enterprise, 1t seems all the more necessary ihat 
it should publish accounts affording every information of the 

t Report for E507, p. 44. 

1 Report for 15938, p. £3. 

t Report for 1897. p. 1603. 


ko Report for [807, p. 155. 
keepert for 159%, p. 155. 
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disposal of the Hospitals 110ney. thai it absorbs.) Fhe accounts 
of the Hospital, however, simply record the total amount- 
"aleorbed " by the School. and the reports of the School publish no 
acconnts at all. 

Speaking at this Hospital in November last, Sir J. Durden 
Sanderson, the part author of à book that was pronounced dangereu- 
to Society by Professor Rolleston in 18167, is reported to have usd 


the following significant. werft: — 


“E eannot, however, conceal from myself that there are very many 
persons whose opinions are well worthy of respect, to whose mind 
disease presents itself under one aspect only, namely, as a thing to be 
cured or prevented, and to whom any iiethod cf investivation which, 
disregarding for the moment the D nefit of the sufferer. professed to 
have as its aim the discovery of the causal relations between cert Ain 
morbid changes and the conditions which give rbe to them, would sim 
unprcfitable aud even unjustifiable.” 


and the learned physiologist was at no pains to hide from his hearers 
that he is not one of these old-fashioned folk who still regard it as 
“unjustifiable to | disregard for the moment the henelit of the 
sufferer” in a hospital and treat hin as mere material for screntitic 
investigation. — "hose who ia the pursuit of “research” will not 
hesitate to " disregard for the moment the benefit of the sufferer in 
the wards of the Middlesex Hospital, are not likely to be much 
restrained by the haud of mercy when they pass from the hospital 
into the new physiological laboratory, which now only needs the 
nevessary licence to become a place for. the dissection of living 
animals. 

An investigation of the published reports of one hospital having 
yielded such signifieant results, those interested jn these institutions 
may be glad to know what a similar serutiny of the reports aud 
accounts of some others lias revealed. 

The accounts of Charing Cross Hospital show that ils managers 
prefer the word " transferred 7. to the word "absorbed; when 
diversions of their Hospital's funds are made to the Medical School, 
and the accounts for 1896 record that the amount so " transferred to 
the Medieal Sehool account © from the “general account ^ of the 
Hospital was T F — bee S5. AEE 95. 5d. 

[n 189; the amount so " transferred "^ was £211 19s. Has 
In 1898 the amount so " transferred “ was £411. 2s. 6d. 
The School is a place licensed for vivisection, and the Prince of 


Report of the Roval Commission on the prictice of subjecting Hye annal to 
Experinent: for Scientitie Purposes. (Question 1351.) l l 
+ Pritish Medical Journal, 1h November, 18960. 
P Report for the year 18965 (issued in S97). p. BA, 
i Report for the year 1897, p. 35, 
* Report for the vear PROS. p. 55, 
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Wales's fund eor tributed 2.006 5s, in 1897, and £1.000 in 1898 
to the Hospital, | | | 
A siudye of the hot three years’ secounts of. Guy's Hospital — 
aliseloses the fae. that the Seheol attached to this Hospital also 
chsorhs: conusidereble sums from the Hospitals. funds which are 
catersl ia the aecounts as beire speat on “rates and external 
repaits,“ The amounts so absorbed were : — 


in 1896 ... B. F 1116 16s. 8d.* 
[n 1897 .. is 7 .. £505 Os. Gd.t 
[In 1898 . . . — — o. ERI ts. 4dd4 


Tu the 1893 report, page 22, it as stated that " particulars of £6,000 
«ubseribed to the Medical School will be found oa pages 46 and 47." 
This is not so, as particulars of E276 I0s, the sum subseribed 
for its Medical School rescarch fund oniy are given oa there pages, 
none of whieh has been spent. 

Acum of £597,000 has been borrowed to build the Se nals but we 
are not informed whether i was borrowed by the Hospital er the 
School. l | 

lt might, perhaps, be supposed from the use of the words 
external repairs ^ that the Hospital is in the position of landlord. to 
the School, but no rent appears te be paid, unless it be included 
the lump sum under 7 revenue account ^ (of which no details are 
eiveni but if the Hospital be in the position of landlord it does not 
explain why it should pay the rates for its tenants. On page 24 of 
the report for 1893 allusion is made to © students’ fees; from whieh 
alone the expenses of the School ere met” But rates are certainly 
a legitimate expense of the School, and it therefore appears either 
that this statement on page 21 is untrue or that the audited accounts 


* ^ 


are false. The School is a ploea Heensed for vivisection, ani, 
eecordime to the hut Parliamentary report, the heensed vivisectors 
there held among them no less than thirteen different. certificates 
exemnipting them from emploving ausestheties. 

The eurieus will observe that as tia the case of the Middlesex 
Hospital, so in the case of Charing Cross and also of Guy's, the large 
increase cf the amounts of Hospital funds “absorbed” in yearly 
erauts to the Medical Schools occurs in 1897, and therefore 
-vnehionises with the institution of the Prince of Wales's Hospital 
Fund and with the receipt of cousiderable erants from that Fund by 
these Hospitals. if dhis be not an sitos nay accidental 
coincidence, it is legitimate to observe that the contributors to the 
Prince of Wales's Fund are invited to sabseribe for the tending of 


* Report for 13960, p. ET. 
Report for 1307, |. 15. 

boput for 1998, pi 43. 

Rep art tor vear 1997 vp d». 
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tbe sich poor. aad nel for the education of pneitieud udeni 
or the expenses of gmedies er other sdhoolz or the sapport oot 
vivisecetiann. 

At SE Mars s Hospital, Poddineton, ii the report for Js ps ds 
an earnest appeal is made by tlie Board for funds to Complete a nes 
wing, and they add that “thev cannot believe that tire of the 
richest parishes in London will refuse. to furnish the taeans to 
provide adequate Hospital accommodation for (here sick peor The 
basement of the new wing if appears has been built, and is now 
utilised as an out-palients department, But the report ef the 
Medical School (p. 5) informs us that “the whole of the ell ori- 
patients’ department, made over to the Sehool through the lhindne: 
of the Governors of the Hospital, has now bemi converted, ete ete 
So that as new portions of the Hospital are erected by the charitable, 
old portions are “made over ^ to the school by the kitibiaess of the 
Governors, who then continue to appeal reproashfuliy to the public 
for not providing adequate accommodation for the sick poor La 
this Hospital the Prince of Wales's Fund contributes £1.00 u vean 
and the School to which portions of the Hospitals buildings ure 
“nade over is a place Ieensed for vivisection. 

According to the Jasi reports of the London Hospital, [he 
authorities paid over £2.022. 10s." in Ese and ERK Post 
in 1898 to the Medical College out of the general funds of the 
Hospital, and no account whatever of what beeomes of this money is 
to bo found in the reports of either Hospital or College. Hois tine 
that the College pavs a reni of G6 Fes. HET to the Hospital. 
leaving a substantial balance in dis own favour. The Hospital has 
leat the Cellege LS SPE 1,3. but possibly the interest on this 
sui may be included in the income account under the heading ot 
intereso The College is a place licensed for vivrection. 

d he above figures here collected and set out froin the publication: 
of the London Hospitals have been submitt: al to amid verified ha 
chartered accountants: they show that money given iiid Pequeathe: | 


* Report for year ESOT, p. as. 
t fieport for year PSUs) po oa. 
?odKoport for vear P308. p. 50. 
& Lepert for vear PSUs, p. er 
8 psi, Robertson and Co., 
Chartered Xecountuiuit i 
SU Lawrence Hous s Piwup treet, Kine Street, 
Loadon, B.C.. 
25th dankar, L909, 
Dior Sir, 


We have verified the teares collected and set out in yonr article oa n Some 
London Hospit: ale aud their Audited Accounts,” fron the published Reports and Accoante 
of the Hospitds referred to therein. and are v opiiton that the dedaüctione sou draw tout 
such teures are fair and reasonable 

Youis fi OA 
Davis, Ropetrsan SND Co 
The Hon. Stephen Cole ridve. 
02. Victoria Street. MAW 
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to Ifospitals for the relief of the sick poor is being diverted to the 
totally different object of supporting institutions wherein. animals 
are vevisected, and they show that the sams of money thus diverted 
have risen greatly in amount sinee the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales's Hospital Fund. 

A perusal of the report of the distribution committee of that Fund 
furnishes a ready explanation of the cause that has led to this sinister 
result. To this report is appended the signature of Lord Lister, a 
recognised supporter of the practice of vivisection,® and in that 
report he uses the following significant words: 


“Vt may be remarked. that the existence of a sehol in connection 
with a hospital gives it a strony claim to support.” 


If Lord Lister had said "ihe existence of a place licensed for 
ritisection in eonnection with a hospital gives it a strong claim to 
support,” he would perhaps have thrown a still brighter illumination 
upon the method of distribution observed by his committee, for with 
one exception only, every hospital that last year received a grant of 
£1,000 or more from the fund had a place licensed for vivisection 
attached to it, and the exception was the Middlesex Hospital, where 
there are lively indications of a desire soon to conform to the 
standard of vivisection accompanying all other grants of £1,000 or 
more. , 

Lord Lister has uon the publie, and no doubt has assured 
His Royal Highness, that m this country vivisection does not mean 
torture; butin this alioi the final authority is the Home Seeretary, 
and although his official stuteiients on the subject are sometimes 
contradictory, we are certamly entitled to adopt his latest utterance 
in Parliament as definitely establishing the fact that "serious 
operations in which the use of anwsthetics is wholly or partly 
dispensed with” are performed on animals by English vivisectors. 
(Hansard, 24th of July, 1599). 

Tt would seem, therefore, that these venerable and sacred institu- 
tions, founded by pious men of old for the relief of the etek and 
suffering, sustained for generations by the gifts of the good, 
consecrated in the imagination of mankind to deeds of merey, anc 
dedicated to the glory of God through the perpetual service of His 
poor, are passing into the hands of those who do not scruple to 
pervert their resources from the succoir o f the afthieted to the support 
of the laboratories and sehools wherein unoffending dumb creatures 


are ruthlessly tortured in the pursuit of a malignant and heartless 
science. Surely the time has come for the char itable to mform the 


managers of our hospitals that they give their alms that the siek may 
be tended, and not that animals may be tortured; and to protest 


* Th appears from the list Parliamentars report that Lord Lister endorsed no less than 
134 certileates exemptin c their holders from the obligstion to employ amesthetics, 
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against the diversion of their contributions froin ihe wards of the 
hospitals to the chiss-roonis of the schools. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales said in 15958 that” there 
was no intention of devoting any part of his Hospital Fund towards 
the support of the medical laboratories ^ ind. has espresse hi 
earnest disapproval of the eruelty of vivisecting animals without 
anesthetics :* and uobeds who read his original appeal for the 
Hospital Fundz can doubt that ib was not the torture of animals thai 
was in dis Roval Highnes s mind when he espoused the caie of 
the siek poor and declared that their welfare was very near biis 
heart, 

Upon the committee of the Prince's Hospital Fund, therefore. 
there les the heavy responsibility. of disregarding His Reval 
Highnesss clearly ex pressed. beneficent intentions: their omission 
to safeguard the grants from perversion to ihe schools and 
laboratories will inevitably have far-reaching consequences disastrous 
to the great hospitals of whose true welfare they have been so 
careless; and they will certainly discover at no very distant date 
that the truly humane who are the upholders of our hospitals are the 
very people who regard an animal torturer with repugnanee, however 
loudlv he may proclaim his lofty motives: who hold that lack of such 
physiological knowledge as may be gamed by this detestable practice 
is afar less evil than an extinction of pity in the human heart: and 
who believe the shameful act itself to be degrading to him who does 
it, and displeasing to God. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Before wiiting the above article | sent a letter to the Seerctary 
Supermtendent of the Middlesex Hospital; enquiring " whether a 
license under the provisions of 59 and 40 Vie, e 77 will be applied 
for enabling the laboratories oc Medical Sehool attached to the 
Hospital to be used as plices wherein vivisections of living animals 
may be performed,” and received a letter in reply saving: ©“ The 
Beard decline to afford. vou any information connected with the 
Hospital" 

After the article had left my hands I requested the Secretary of 

* Letter to Sir Francis Wnolivs, 2i May, 1807. 


5 Speech at Guy's Hospital, Times. 27th May, 1595, 
+ Times, 6th February, 1897. 
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the National Anti-Viviseclion Society to make enquiries at the Home 
Ollize, and the following correspondence ensued : 


[Cory. | l 
"92. Victoria-street, London. 
“Janu; ary 28rd, 1909. 
“Kiry hall be much obliged if you will be so good as to let me 
know if Sr the Middlesex Hos pital or the Medical “School connected 
with it is à registered place under the Act 39 aud 40 Vie, c. 77. — 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) © ROBERT STEWART, Secretary. 
"To the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
" Home Office, S.W.” 


"D Sgr: " Whitehall, 
" January 30th, 1900. 
BSir. In reply to your letter ef the 23rd inst., I am directed by 


the See veta ury cf State to inform vou tuat ` the buildings of the Medical 
School, attached to the Middlesex He spital, London, ts (sic) 
reeistered as a place at which experiments on living animals, under 
the Act 39 and 40 Vie, cap, 77, may be porforn:ed.— I am, Đir, your 
ebedient servant, 

(Signed) ^ W. T. Byrne 

"The Secretary, 

“National Antt-Vivisection Society, 
"92, Victoria strect, 5.W.” 


The antieipatons expressed in. my article have therefore been 
fulfilled. and vivisection is now to be carried on in the laboratories 
built with the help of money belonging to the Middlesex Hospital, 
but "absorbed " by the School, and with a grant of £1,000 Lord 
Lister and the eommitlee of the Prince ef Wales’s Fund have 
signified their approval of the transaction ! 
| p 
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Phe pntialalitieulties haye been creat, bat they base ben ovoreaune s 
Wo ave at Che he turin of what should become s national work. 


= “Sy ACh lo the army again.” sang hipling s soldier He knew 
the old set of the shoulders, the familiar goose-step: he feli 
that in this renewal of ancient ways there was nothing fresh 
to learn, hardly anything to experience. 

But the wail of “ Back to the Country agam which moe 
persistently Chan any cther assails our ears, though the cries of the 
tune, jingo and otherwise, are noisy enough, is a very different 
afar, 

To the present generation the country lite of anether generation 
has grown impofpible. Everything has altered. Iu England the 
pall of stagnation is stretched across the exrculttral world. Able- 
bodied men and women ereep shamefacedly from their Foot-crups 
imd cowsheds to follow the Pied Piper of ehunge and moverent, 
Bie farms become denantlessz with a dogged acceptance of the 
inevitable, the eld-fashioned farmer sells his cob, his hine, his farni- 
stock. |“ Reducing a bit, main,” he remarks, if vou cath and. with 
a piteous look in his eves, adds, © Thines are not what they were.” 
Presently he, too. leaves ihe place where his father and erandtather 
had toiled in content: aud, broken and silent. Jeans over the vats 
of some jerrx-built villa on the outskirts of a down, siyin to 
reconcile hnuself to the pateh of potatoes at his backaloor and the 
new brass knocker at the Frout. Nol lone will it be before the town 
has stretched its noxious growth past the villa and drawn it into the 
meshes of à new street; where the drees ate blocked fiom view and 
sunsets can only be pietures of Taney, Thus the man of the 
Country beeomes the man of the Town, though none will cause him 
to believe that “a mob of men is better than a dlock of sheep 

Here we have the type of him who hates tlie change: but to eo 


und 
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further. lot us fird those who love i: the people who have grown 
out of tune with peace and solita le because, through the Press and 
ether easy means of Communit ation, they are always within earshot 
of the clang of active and varied life. Ask a woman who pays an 
extravagant rent Jor a miserable lodging why she docs not move to 
a clean cottage ii the country that could be leased at almost half 
the cost; her reoly comes most certainly, “ Ah, it would be too 
dull’ ‘Take the factory girl lor a day's outing and inquire if she 
would care to remain among the June woedlands hevond the allotted 
eight hours? She retorts quickly, "Not nie, 1 likes Whitechapel 
best. it ain't "alf so slow.” 

The temper of the time can easily be gauged by spontaneous 
remarks of this kind. The garish gaiety, the noise, the struggles, 
the uncertainty ol all things, have, in insidious fashion, tainted the 
blood of those bora in great cities ; chained as they are to the life, 
t, if they could, be loosed: their country cousins may 
come to them, but they will not go to the country of their cousins ; 
infected at last by the same spirit. the country mice become also 
hole and corner ereep into 


they would no 


curious and expectant, and through every 
cities, to learn the best or the worst. 

e pducation,” cries the evnic, " that’s what plays the mischief.” 
We know better. Imperfect or wrongly directed education may be 
but the restlessness of an age that has given birth 
the telegraph and the telephone, not io mention 
more rapid and more marvellous inventions, has affected the character 
as well as the circumstances of its people. TE they were still in 
touch with the things of peace and contentment they would be out of 
touch. with their surroundings, and only if the things of peace and 
contentment can cajole them by a noveliv of aspect, and can be 
whim of the mutable many, does hope awake 


partly io blame: 
to the express-train, 


reorganised to suit the 
for the future. 

But all things can be cajoled by hope. “ Back to the Country 
again " shall not remain a parrot ery. We have on the one hand 
the farmer driven from agriculture lo the city by the pressure of. 
economie conditions; on the other hand we have those who are 
drawn to swell the congregation of men by the mesmeric influence 
teh this maze of adverse causes the 


of modern excitement, | Yet throu 
dawn of the inevitable reaction breaks. Dig schemes of re-peopling 
new methods, some indeed 


and re-cultivating the land profitably hy 
borrowed. from the foreigner, are in the air, in. faet are put to 
ation in parts of the British Isles. Tentative 
co-operative movements hold the germs of lasting success, *— 
The country, mind you, ts the country still. The pocket idealists 
crow fly on their bicycles from great cities to spend 
high, in green lanes, and at nightfall 
handles of their machines, 


practical demonstr 


who at cock- 
silent hours, while the sun 1s 
return with fragrant posies died to the 
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keener for the morrow s work, know this. In their back attic thes 
burn the midnight oil, to sketeh with pen and pencil on the flv- 
leaves of account books the outline of the great elm, the chattering 
starbug, or the swirling deep-banked river: or to write, as Richard 
Jefferies wrote: " Open my mind, give my soul to see, let me live 
it now on earth, while T hear the burring of the larger bees, the sweet 
air in the grass, and watch the vellow wheat wave beneath me.’ Ta 
them, Burns at the tail of his plough, " The Evening Star” and the 
“SkKvlark 7 of the Ettrick Shepherd, are familiar friends. They 
know that the changelessness of God is reflected in the ehange- 
lessness of the country, that if men neglect and leave it, and refuse 
of fiee will to work there, the sun will still rise and bless, and the 
dews water, and the flowers spring eternally as the seasons pass. 

bv the nobleness of this assurance we realize that Hnegland's 
greatest strength is from within: she cannot be allowed to outgrow 
herself. Tt is, however, the one danger that threatens. 

The man who loves his country, and savs so, too often loves her as 
she speaks from the sheep farms of Australia, from the gold claims 
of Canada, or from the diamond mines of Afriea. If he babbles 
about Sussex downs, Devonshire lanes, or Yorkshire wolds, be is at 
once dubbed insular. The spirit of Imperialism, great and 
invigorating within bounds, rages to madness, England's sons have 
become impatient of England's confines. England is free, they sav, 
therefore why should she be protected ? Her ports are thrown wide 
in frantic hospitality to the world, Whatever opinion we may hold 
on that subject, no argument ean contradict the fact that “every 
sea's a trading lake," and that the things contributing most to our 
bodily comfort are supplied to us, not through. home markets, but 
from afar. Like " Johnny Head-in-Air,” the best of our race march 
out from this country, while beneath their feet, unnoticed, the scum 
of other nations erawl in to soak as fresh poison through the already 


festering sores of the “man-stitled” towns. At home England 
expects her children to find for themselves the soil in which they can 
grow, or perish in the attempt. — She gives, in this battle for 


existence, no sharper weapons to the weak than to the strong. 

Is the pieture exaggerated? Var be it from me to underrate 
the value of our conquests or the valour of Englishmen: but, 
emotional and impulsive, in spite of other estimates of the national 
character, England, under a veneer of pride, shrinks from selt- 
analysis. To blow the trumpet and wave the flag is, for the strong 
and wayward, easy and inspiriting; the while in the heart of our 
country crouch the weaklings, imploring in their thousands mercy 
and help. To them England, always with sympathetic emphasis, 
says: “To-morrow, to-morrow I will see to you. To-day ] have 
greater issues at stake.” And thus it is ever to-morrow. 

It is on these weaklings and their relation to the land. that, from 
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the nature of this article; thought inevitably centres. There are 
many of England's sous and daughters who refuse to ery ^ Kismet " 
to the Mother's decree of procrastination, and Baek to the Country 
again | earries some definite meaning io those who, while they sing 
“God Save the Queen "^ Tustily and nurse her wounded warriors 
tenderly, vet take upon themselves to be pioneers of home reform, 
saviours and restorers of the morally maimed in the battle of Life. 
They believe that to give to such as these a sense of immortality 
(hroneh the beauty of nature, by the singing of the birds, and the 
pissing of the seasons, to teach and tram men as we sow and gather 
lowers, offers à true redemption. 

Manifestly it would be absurd to turn the outeasts of society from 
the slums of eit es into green meadows to shift for themselves, to 
bid them dig when they have never held a spade, or reap when they 
have never imagined a harvest. Someone will have to guide and 
lead each man every. bit of the way. But there are many who 
shrink from no labour if they may have liberty and support to carry 
out with the few that can be reseued from the " submerged tenth ” 
rome of these land experiments. " Land experiments " is a cold 
title: to me they appear as Gardens of Mercy, where the gardener 
longs to make as goodly a show ot souls as of the roses which in their 
numbers and fragrance kiss the arches of Miladw's July pleasaunce. 

[n such a spirit let me speak of one Garden of Merey with which 
Tam familiar. It hes at Lingfield. They call it the Christian 
Training Colony; but the word " colony” seems to me to imply the 
growth and progress of the strong under the most favourable circum- 
stances. That is hardly the case here. To visit it I travelled by a 
tortuous railway, which only for a race meeting runs straight. In the 
autumn sunshine the Oe tober leaves clung bravely io the trees, and 
earried, on the eve of death, all the beillianee of life. The county of 
Surrey had never looked more beautiful. I wished to see two lads 
who were training at the farm; friends of mine from the heart of 
Whitechapel. One proved a poor sort of friend after all; the other, 
rescued from the Fast End streets, where he had raced all night 
under the gas lamps rather than rest in his wretched home, writes to 
me now in cheerful opulence from Montreal :-— 

“T earn nine dollars a week and am getting on well. Am learning 
the piano, it costs only a shilling, it may be useful. This is a 
beautiful place, but the nights would be verv dark if the moon did 
not shine nearly every night. I wish my pal Bob IL--—— would come 

out. There are too many French here." 
Ye shades of Byron and R.L.S., what more exquisite production in 
epistolary art ean vou desire? And with the letter comes an 
enclosure -- his photograph—in which, in a high white collar, and 
hoots, and clenched in his right hand a suspicion of gloves, he 
stands at attention. Truly a testimonial for Imperialism at its best ! 
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The day I went to see this regenerate Hooligan at Lingfield, the 
threshing machine was at work. Toms and Dieks aud Harrys, of all 
sizes, shapes and expression, were piling corm upon it, carrying 
water from the pond, or with timid town-shaped steps leading the 
lazy ocart-horse to his work, Through this ofd-fashioned home- 
steil floated the seent of hay and apples. Great heaps of apples we 
stumbled over, red as the cheeks of the House- Father, and green as 
his farm-labourers. 

I think I spent an hour or two learning from the Gardener-eum- 
Pastor-cum-Warvior (for what battles does he not fight) Director of 
the Christian Labour Colony, or Garden of Merey, as I] choose to call 
it. This is something of what we said :--- 

" What do you expect about the work? " E ask him. 

He gives a brave answer: " To make of a moral wreck a man, to 
teach the value of work and thrift, and above all of self-control.” 

“Cannot these things be learned in a town?” 

"No, no. The earth loves her foster children. They will suck 
new life from the breast of Nature.” 

“And what else do you want for your garden?" I continue. 
" You've undertaken much." 

And then he tells me the story of his plants. How in some Way 
or other they have all been mildewed bv the vices or the misfortunes 
of the world. " E have so few gardeners,” he says, “and these poor 
broken things must be saved not in groups and masses, but one by 
one, so little money have we to dig and fence and lav out new 
| plots.” 

And though we speak in the language of the flowers, T understand 
that he wants more Christian brethers to help him: more money 
than the mere allowance which the State institutions pav for the 
unemployed, m order to keep up homes for cripples and other child 
sufferers who are brought to dive in the freshness of the country. 
and who reclaim, more than aught else, these recalcitrant men. 

“And will your gardeners—-Christian brothers,” I correct. - 
trenan with vou for ever? " 

“No. If they come and devote themselves for a time, and thus 
receive full training for a diffieult work, they should pass on into 
our great prisons as warders. Don't you think that we require 
specially trained men as prison-warders ? ” 

“Yes, [don't think the writer was far wrong who called prisons 
“universilics of erime maintained by the State.” Incarceration in 
a prison, where men are treated as mere machines, fatally destroys 
the energy of man, and, still more, kills his will, One wishes. 
indesd, that a knowledge that sympathy and love exist, may reach 
them before it is too late, through contact with jailors who, while 
perfectly firm and just, are humane, and inspired in their work by 
the highest motives.” 

v2 
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Mr. Brooks did not pursue the subject at the moment, although I 
could see that his mind was full of it, and I grew gravely practical. 

^ From a paying point of view, how does the agricultural 
experiment answer here? " I ask. 

“The soil is heavy, and, as you may well imagine, we are 
handicapped by the total ignorance of agricultural work of the men 
on the farm. My dairyman, who is very clever in his department, 
and who never suffers from delirium tremens when he i3 with us, 1s 
a great addition. There are one or two others whe know their 
business, but they will leave us soon, Undoubtedly, poultry and 
dairy farming answers best in England, and the small holders whom 
we hope in time to establish in this distriet will probably follow this 
matter up more fully.” 

* And "—I continue—“ as agri¢ulturists you don't grumble about 
the open ports of the country ? " 

“These open ports handicap our profits, but, on the other hand, 
they let our best men away to ('anada and the British Dependencies. 
We emigrate a large number of farm-trained men every spring. 
he larger proportion of them do excellently. As regards profits, 
you must remember that this is mainly a fruit farm at present. 
Fruit farms in England are not supposed to pay; but we've done 
right well. Still, that is not enough, because our work must extend. ` 
Look at our houses by the oak wood there. Inside are the epileptic 
children and the cripples. You must come and talk to them, if you 
do not mind being made unhappy. We are aiming ata real settle- 
ment of reform, vou sce. Ah, what possibilities for good work exist, 
and how comparatively few come to help us, in spite of the fact that 
the Local Government Board pats us on the back and the newspapers 
sing songs about us." 

“Why is an Englishman only half a hero?" I muse. He will 
die on the smallest provocation from devotion to his country; he 
wout work for his fellow-men for the love of God. Such thoughts, 
however, opened up too deep a well of meditation, I turned from il 
hastily to ask Mr. Brooks another question. 

“© And who inspires the plans and helps you to carry on this 
Garden of Merey? ” 

“Dr. Paton. Don't you know him ? Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, 
with his grey hair and his noble schemes, and his deep eves, like 
other great dreamers. He will tell you of the possibilities of our 
garden, for he never uses the word impossible. He is one of those 
who, in fairy tale lingo, has seen " the other side of the sun." 

“hat is because he has climbed a long way and his feet are upon 
the mountain tops,” I suggest, softly. 

“And all the world can walk upon the mountains. Why must 
men and women grovel on their hands and knees in the valley? " 

“ I expect they think they are in Sinbad's valley, and are looking 
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for cold. or diamonds, or something,” L reply, vaguely. It can owly 
he a treasure of some sort that keeps them so elose to the ground, 
Perhaps if they knew that vou needed it se, they would send vou 
lhis is a generous country, when men can he made to 


some of rb 7 
fee! cenerous, | 

© By-the-bye” savs Mr. Brooks, “did vou get any answers to the 
letters vou wrote asking for help?” 

 Naswers roo Yes one or two, Why should 1 get morež That 
hind of letters don't make people feel—only swear. Murders make 
thea feel, and seme plays, and war. Never mind, when weve 
conquered in the fight and shares go up we'll bring a few of therm 
over one summer day after the races. Then they will feel again. 
and Lingfield will grow richer." 

Patience, my friend, vou have vour hand on the key that jusst 
eventually solve a great problem, | 
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F[1HE position in which Christian thought finds itself at the present 
lune is in some respects analogous to that in which it found 
itself in the first centuries of Christian antiquity. When the 

new faith first emerged from the Jewish home in which it was born 

and came out upon the great field of the Pagan world, it found not 
only certain Schools of Philosophy, but what is wider and vaguer 

than any philosophy, what is partly its eause and partly its effect, a 

certain popular way of looking at things, a common order of thought, 

already in possession. The Gospel in itself was a simple enough 
matter. The heart and drift of it were simply that “ God was in 

Christ, reconeiling the world unto Himself 7: but around this central 

message there shone more dimly a halo of cther truths, a certain 

background of principles relating to the Divine Nature and Govern- 
ment, to Sin and Redemption and Judgment, a Christian view of 

God and the world and the seul, whieh were all implied in that 

central message, and which in many respeets were im collision with 

that common clement in ancient thought of which we have spoken. 

Hence as soon as the Gospel came out into the open there arose that 

vast and obseure turmoil of thought which we find in*the Gnostic 

controversies of the first centuries. Gnosticism, to use llarnack's 
phrase, was " an acute secularising of Ghristianity ^: that is to say, 
it was a thoroughgoing attempt on the part of these early thinkers to 
graft the faith in Christ which they possessed upon a Pagan stem, 

‘do equate the Gospel with IWe/tanschauungen largely alien to it. 

Hence arose those bizarre and fentastie cosmologies with which the 

student of Early Church History is familiar, and which it seems so 

ineredible that any reasonable being could hafe believed as a rational 
explanation of the great and awful problems of human life and 
destiny. 
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Nothing, however, can be clearer than the fret that in these obocie 
and erotesque controversies a life and death battle ter the Christan 
faith was being stubbornly fought out, and that this battle had to be 
tought through before that faith could win its way to weill- 
denonien, iis eonfiiet was inevitable and irrepressible, Chats Gar 
alike in its central Gospel and in tls world-view. must come to teri 
with Hellenisin, must doit justice where it was true, aed deny and 
supplant and destroy it where it was false: and, pending that settle 
ment, it must tind itself hampered and arrested at every tuin, 
chilled in its missionary zeal, erippled im its ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, and thwarted in its endeavour to moralise the civilisation 
around if according to the mind of its Founder. No, in our das, 
Christianity has found itself face to face with a new order of thought 
with which in some fashion or other it must come to terms 1f its ann 
of world conquest is to be realised. For Hellenism we must read 
Natural Science and the great penumbra of quasi-sceientifie: and 
popular ideas that she brings in her train. The position of Serence js 
inconiparably stronger than that of the medley of philosophies and 
beliefs that early REO IN had to encounter. No educated nran 
doubts the solidity and permanence of ber contribution: to huma» 
thought. But Science, too, like the ancient philosophy, brings with 
all her light a great penumbra of popular conceptions, whieh at fiii 
touch seem wholly alien to the Christian Idea. In the “psychological 
elimate | of this quasi-science Christianity seems an exotic, or, as 
Professor Herrmann has onore. bluntly put it: "In. our modern 
world Christianity is an alien.“ Until this period shall have been 
closed aud this difference transcended, the aggressive. force of 
Christianity, as in the first centuries, will be erippled and hampered 
al every turn, Tt is this sense of strain, of division between the miud 
and heart, that Hes behind the steady flow of polemical and eienical 
works from either side, but it lies also behind many an pmudividual 
and social problem that seems remote enough from the dun fields of 
speculation. 

This article is an endeavour to contribute certain suggestions 
towards a solution of one of the central problems — the recouciliation 
of the seientifie conception of the world as a Reign of Law and the 
Christian conception of it as a realm of Divine Providence. Fhe 
man who is brought up in the scientific view of the world finds in (t 
a vast system of phenomena which recur or vary according to 
uniform law. Step by step Science has pushed her vedettes froti 
one sphere of phenomena to another, from the Pnorganic to the 
Organie, from the Organic to the Sociological, until now she elainis 
to have demonstrated the existence of iis uniform Reign of Law 
within all the lower range of natural phenomena, and to have 
established a presumption. amounting well-nigh to certainty, of 
reign also within the higher spheres of society and history. 
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Warving altogether, as we may well do im the meantime, the 
question ot her success in this latter endeavour, we must recognise 
that at first sight the demonstration ol the Reign of Law in nature 
seems to conthet with that view of the world whieh we derive from 
the Revelation which culminates in Christ. ff we take a man who 
has been living purely in the world of scientific ideas and transport 
him into the wor d of thought of revealed religion, we cannot wonder 
if he shows signs of surprise and of revolt. He has changed his 
“psychological climate.” — He has been living in a world of 
unitormittes, of measured spaces and forces and times, a world of 
which the central principle seemed to be its own consistent action ; 
and the world into which Revelation would being bim seems to be 
ruled by radically different. principles. For. from start to finish, 
there can really be no doubt as to the teaching of Revelation. In 
the clearest and most memorable fashion it proclaims that God's 
providence controls in their own interest whatsoever happens to His 
children, If vou try to take this faith out of the Old Testament, 
Hebrew religion becomes a mere ruin. Take the Psalmists: what 
can shake their conviction that the whole power of God is at the 
disposal of the solitary faithful Spirit, for protection, discipline and 
salvation; what can match their magnificent confidence in God as 
the Shepherd, the Fortress, and the Refuge of the soul? All the 
histories in like manner are based on this theory of human life, and 
the gigantic spiritual achievement of Prophecy is undertaken and 
carried through in the strength of this faith. And when we come 
io the climas of Revelation we find this principle expressed with a 
clearness which cannot be increased. “ Be not anxious for the 
morrow,” said Jesus, " for your Heavenly Father knoweth that ve 
have need of these things.” Nor does any one of the Apostles ever 
dream of moving from this ancient standpoint. | 

Further, this faith m the detailed and individual care of a 
Heavenly Father who adjusts the fortunes of Ilis children to their 
true needs is not expressed simply in isolated passages, which can 
bo questioned as conceivably spurious, or, if accepted, can be dissolved 
away into poetic metaphors. ‘Che whole conception of the Christian 
character is based upon faith in this principle — its courage, self- 
devotion, confidence and calm. If the Ifeavenly Father in truth 
ares for His children, these virtues are rational; but if this be a 
dream, then these virtues, losing their rational root, become mere 
fading flowers in a chill and sterile world. The house of glass is 
broken and the fading of the lovely hues and graceful forms of the 
tropical exotics is only a question of time. “ Be not anxious for the 
morrow,” said Jesus, “for your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things.” That is a view that hangs together well. 
But if it reads: “ Be not anxious for the morrow, for natural law will 
maintain its unvarying course,” that js another matter. — lf my 
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fortunes are to be deternoned simply by the laws of the Struggle 
for Existence, Natural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest, 
why should [not be ansions’ The more ansious Lam the better, 

Some years ago the present writer remembers reading a letter 
relating to the death of a friend who bad perished in the wreck of 
an ocean mer which had gone ashore on the Spanish coast. Fhe 
writer of the letter, in referring to this friend, rightly, from the 
Christian point of view, laid stress on the fact that her death was the 
Will of God, and was therefore best. for her. A selentitie writer, 
looking at the same event, might have viewed it is part of un 
immense context of phenomena. He would bave taken the presimate 
causes- the strong shoreward current in the Bay of Biscay. the iuis! : 
that at that season envelop sea and land, the deflection of the com pass. 
perhaps, caused by the geological composition of the Finisterre 
Rocks, and soon. He would have shown that these again had thes 
antecedents, elunatie, geological, chemieal. and so on, and the. 
again their antecedents, reaching back through the ages. He would 
have shown further that these proximate causes must also have their 
consequents, and these again their consequents, and so forward 
throughout the future. 1e would have shown us, in short, a treat 
system of things reaching onward from the primordial Fires Mist to 
the ultimate Crack of Doom. and maintained that to alter any one 
part would be to alter the whole. and then would have turned on us 
triumphantly and asked us if we actually believed that all this vai 
process was set in motion to drown a particular person on a particular 
day for her own good. The diffeulty certainly seems a serious one, 
and so long as we stand by the barely Positivist view of Science and 
the barely Individualist view of Religion, it would seem to be 
insoluble so far as the intellect is concerned. 

But in stating these limitations we have already indicated the lines 
ofa solution. It has become impossible for Science to remain at the 
purely positive standpoint; and Evangelical religion bas iu like 
manner outgrown the excessive Individualism which fov a time 
characterised it. 

Take first the drift in Science. The whole conception of Evolution 
is teleological. There is an interesting passage in Mr. Darwin's 
"Life ^ in which this point is very clearly brought out by him in a 
letter to Professor Asa Gray, thanking him for an article written in 
Nature, June 4, 1874. What vou say about Teleology.” he writes, 
“pleases me especially, and I do not think anyone else has ever 
noticed the point. I have always said vou were the man to hit the 
nail on the head.” The passage referred to in Professor G rays paper 
is thus given: —“ Let us recognise Darwin's great service to Natural 
Science in bringing back to it Teleology, so that, instead of 
Morphology versus Teleology, we shall have Morphology wedded to 
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Te eology tn the same strat Professor Huxley wrote: " Perhaps 
the most remarkable service which Mr. Darwin bas rendered to the 
ph losephy of Biology is the reconciliation ef Morphology and 
Te'eology, and the explanation ot the facts of both which his views 
offer. The teleology which supposes that the eve, such as we see it 
in man or in oie of the higher vertebrata, was made in the precise 
steicture it exhibits, for the purpose of enabling the animal which 
possesses it to see, has undoubtedly received its death-blow. Never- 
theless, if is necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology, 
which gs not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution. | (Darwiniana, 
p. H10). 

Waiving, as outside our immediate purpose, the question as to 
whether the concession as to the wider Teleology does not involve 
the narrower Teleologv, and noting also that Professor Huxley 
declares himself unable to sav what the Téàos is on which the 
Hidden Purpose is moving along all the myriad lines of natural 
process, we must emphasise the vital fact, which is that here the 
tvausifion is made from the positive to the teleological standpoint, 
from one world view to another. The further transitions from Tess 
to Purpose, and from Purpose to Mind, and. from Mind to Per- 
sonality, as the ground of Nature, are not, | think, by any means so 
serious as the step thus already taken. But having thus granted 
that all evolutionary process converges upon some Téro-, we cannot 
arbitrarily arrest the further inquiry as to the nature of this Teos. 
Tt is clear that by thus granting that evolution has a Teos, we are 
committed to the further position that this Teos, in its 
perfection, cannot lie in the earher but in the later stages 
of dihat evolution. If we make a series of cross-sections 
through the history of Nature and human life, we find 
first a time when thebe was nothing but the Inorganic, then we 
find later the Organic world arising within the Inorganic. Using 
the TéXos as our criterion, we say that relatively to it the Organic 
is higher than the Inorganic realm. Later we make another cross- 
section, and we find that within the Organie there has appeared the 
Conscious, and, later still, the Human. [feneeforward we find the 
central interest of the storv turning on the fortunes of Human 
Society, the Evolution of the Social Organism, the last and highest 
result of Time. | 

From the standpoint of Evolution this associated human life is 
higher than the Astronomical forces which regulated the cohering of 
the Fire Mist, higher than the Physical and Chemical forces which 
regulated the shaping of our planet, higher than the Life forces of 
the unconscious living world. higher than the forces which impelled 
the Sentient but irrational world along its astonishing course of 
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development until Mau appeared in the arena, The Family, the 
Tribe, the Nation, mark ascending grades of the same nomen»: 
process, aud already the simis of à new and wider organisation of 
haman socieby may be discerned by the thoroughgoing Esvolutionict. 
Ht rs. of course, a coneeivable hivpoethesis that all this vast process 
of Evolution is a mere byc-preduct. of the play of the imorganse 
forces. and that therefore: the last and highest: result. of tie 
will be annihilated hy some cosmie catastrophe, or will gradually 
withe: away and die beneath the steady pressure of an alien environ- 
ment, and the universe return once more to the pomt Irom which ot 
began: but in so far as we accept such conclusions we ecase to be 
Evolutiouistz, and practically forsake the standpoint of Teleology. 

Rejecting such an anti-elimax, we are left with some form of 
human society as the goal of Evolution, Hait be objected that this 
conchisien is wider than the facts and the method warrant us tin 
assuming, that there mav be something higher than any form of 
human society which we can picture, we ean at least say this, thet 
such a conception is the very highest aud truest that from the human 
standpoint we can frame, and that whatever may be the ideal Teos. 
it must include and conserve all that is highest im human society, as 
every existing human society meludes and conserves the subordinate 
realins of the inorganic, organie and conscious worlds out of which ii 
eame. We must think of the goal of Evolution, if we think of it at 
all, in such terms, for they are nearer the truth than any others that 
we can Choose. We can further say that they are nearer the truth 
and will lead us less astray than would silence and the arrest of 
thought. | 

jut if this be so. if there is a real climax to the long history of 
nature, then it surely must needs be that no part of the long chain 
of process which leads to this consummation ean be without mesniig. 
Lozical coherence compels us to suppose that the whole natural order 
is an immense system of final causes converging at last upon one 
supreme Taos, the “one far off Divine Event to which the whole 
ereation moves.” Tt is toward this end that Jaw must be workings. 
the ocean currents flowing, the mists rising and falling. the strata 
being piled mouniams high, and human life being lavished by land 
and sea. ALL roads of Nature at last converge upon some mother 
citx of Man. 

But is this version of the Scientifie Conception of the Reign of 
Law in radical antagonisin with the Christian view of the world 7 
If the argument hitherto has been a sound one, it is, on the contrary, 
in profound harmony with it. If itis true that Science has advanced 
from the positive to the Teleological standpoint, 1t is true also that the 
advance of Biblical Theology has carried religious thought bevond 
the narrower Individualism in which it was bound, and has given it 
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a vaster horizon amd a larger bepe. The Gospels also teach us that 
all God's indicidlual providences converge upon a universal end, 
Which is nothing else than the most perfect form of Society, a union 
*Ronedom of God.” 


LI 


of Cod and Humanity in the 

Ft gs (ene Chat thesemoal of the worbl process which Seienec dimly 
forecasts isa narrower svithesis than the great svnthesis of God and 
Pronanity of the Christian Marth: bat. is we have seen, this is only 
what we might have ex peeled. there is no real contradiction: the 
less runs out ito the greater, the greater inelades the less. More- 
over, just as the Tos of Science will cast light on all the steps 
whereby it has been attained, just as the “wider will include and 
explain the " narrower teleology,” soa Revealed Religion the " one 
far off divine event” casts Hebt on all the wavs of God's Providence 
with individual men. Seriplure, with all its dariug claim that the 
world is made for the believing soul, never sullers us for long to 
forvet that the soul is made to find its true life only in something 
greater than itself. Throughout all its course, " we hear the mighty 
waters rolling evermore.” We see behind Patriarch and Psalmist 
and Prophet the history of redemption sweeping onwards to its 
hidden goal. Then come: the time when the Zéxos of all God's 
individual Providences is made clear in Jesus Christ. " Now after 
that John was delivered up Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
Gospel of God, and saving, * The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom 
of God is ab hand: repent ye and believe in the Gospel.” From 
that day, as before it, the rationale of all God's ways with His 
children is the Kingdom of God. AIL privileges are given with a 
view to service. Daily Bread is given that the Kingdom may come. 
The narrower runs out into the wider Teleologv. 

It may be objected by some, from the religious side, that to bring 
in this ulterior aim is tomar the relation between the soul and God. 
If the Father, if mav be said, love not the child for his own sake, how 
can He expect the child to love Him for His? If God in all His 
dealings with me is thinking of some service which He wishes to get 
out of ine for Humanity, does this not spoil the whole filial relation ? 
Such an objection can have force only for one who does not 
adequately realise the solidarity of the Kingdom of God. As if I 
could have any true good apart from the Kingdom of God! As if 
anything that injured its true interests did not in the long run injure 
minel Asif anything that aided it did not in the long run minister 
io my highest good! Whatever touches that city touches the 
Christian man, for he shall live in it, be shall walk its streets. Even 
now he inhabits it and shares its fortunes militant as he shall share 
them at the last triumphant. The converse is equally true and is 
hardly less important. In caring for me God cares for His Kingdom. 
Cheapen the individual soul, make light of its wants, its value, its 
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possibilities, and yeu cheapen the Kingdom of God. An aggregate 
of ciphers, no matter how huge, will never amount to more thax 
zero. The aggregate varies with the value of the units. 
Returning, then, to the apparent antithesis between the religious 
and the scientifie views of the world with which we began, we fined 
that both, when rightly regarded, converge upon a great world-end 
of a social order. ff the ends, then, of the two BHdtenschiiiing. i 
tend to identity, ean there be any real contradiction between. the 
means’ [s it not more probable that the apparent discords betwee: 
the scientilie and the religious explanations of any given fact aris 
from the very different point of view from which that fact is 
regarded, rather than from any vital contradiction of principle? Ht 
is not contended that the solution suggested here does not stand in 
need of supplement from other ways of dealing with the question, 
nor even that with these aids all difficulties are fully removed. But 
itis maintained that the introduction into the field of thought of the 
principle of the Kingdom of God removes many dilfientties, and 
take: us a long way towards the solution of the central problem. 


. Davin S. Carns, 
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“When these holy months are irial, kill the idoluters wherever sou shall find 
then.” Keran. 


“(TOAS of Islam, we are brothers in faith! We are one in our 

A hatred of Russia. Strike at the enemies of vour religion ; 

| VIE vou deny the Lord, he also will deny vou! ia 

The gleam of a scarlet sunset cloud, falling through a great rent 
in the mosque's enamelled wall, flushed across the pale, wild face 
of the speaker, with its flaming eves. IIe stood there, keen as an 
angel of destruction, his turban and robe Hit up with lurid red. The 
Mahomedan crowd in the mosque watched him fascinated; a shiver 
ran across their faces like the wind across ripening corn, as his 
clear and dauntless declaration of rebellion echoed round the walls. 
Thev were the chiefest men of their religion in all Samarkand; and 
in them the whole city was implicated in the Ishan's treason. 

The Ishan stood there, by Timur's tomb, his arms raised in a 
passionate gesture of denunciation; wild and tragie in the dying 
light, that faded from his faee in deathlike pallor, his great eves 
slowell and blazed like stars over the darkness of the desert. A 
rustle whispered round the dim recesses of the mosque, as his 
listeners drew breath, with something like a sob of fear. Then a 
stillness as of death came over them, and they stood motionless, 
their eves fascinated by the wild prophet who had suddenly come 
among them, the throbbing of their hearts leaving them constricted 
and breathless. 

Suddenly the silenee was broken. From the Russian city, down 
across the ravine, came a martial strain of military musie: the 
stirring and triumphant chords of the anthem " God save the Tsar!” 
doe up in great waves from the cantonments, where the troops 
were eelebrating the iw entv-ninth. birthday of Nicholas II. The 
erowd im the mosque shivered again, as the storm of sound swept 
over them, echoing across the intervening spaces of the night. They 
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gasped for breath in the sudden contrast of intense emotions: 
here, wild words of revolt and defiance; there, the triumphant 
voice of conquering empire. 

The last bars of the majestic music crashed forth with thrilling 
power, and, after a hush of enthusiastic silence, the echoes of wild — 
and frantic cheering came from the Russian lines, the whole heart 
and genius of a mighty nation breaking forth in the sound. A 
second and a third time the voices of the soldiers rose through the 
May twilight, and swept in waves through the mosque of Timur; 
and still the Ishan stood, his arms raised high above his head, his 
eyes glowing with supernatural passion and deathless hate. Then’ 
through the stillness, his voice burst forth again: 

“Sons of Islam! see how the foot of the conqueror crushes upon 
“your necks! Hear proclaimed among our sacred shrines your 
“degradation and your slavery! Listen with servile reverence to 
“the doom of your country, pealed forth in praise of the unbelievers’ 
“God! No longer sons of Islam and the Faith, you are sons of the 

" outcast and of perdition, given over to desolation and dismay! 

“ Here sleeps Timur . . ” and the Ishan’s arm swept through 
the air in a tremendous gesture of invocation towards the dead 
. eonqueror's tomb: “ Here sleeps Timur our ruler—whom we may 
“no longer ¢all our ruler without guilt of treason; Timur, mighty. 
" monarch, sleep on! nor open on this craven day those eyes that 
“flashed command to a listening world! Raise not that proud head, 
“lest those gleaming eyes be filled with shame unspeakable, and 
`- * Timur, conqueror of the world, subduer of infidel hosts, be doomed 
x “to see the ignominy, deep as hell, that has come on this land, 

‘even upon his sepulchre : D^ 

The Ishan's voice sank to a whisper, as he bent down over the 
-= stately tomb; his face shaded: by a fold of his mantle, he communed 
rather with the invincible dead than with the vanquished living. 
Then, as though the hero asleep beneath the great green stone had 
sent his spirit to him, he drew himself up like a warrior in battle, 
and his words pealed forth through every corner of the mosque: 

" Sons of Islam! Which of you now lives, and can call his heart 
'*his own? Who among you dares to look undaunted on the sun of 
i ei morning? None! For the shadow of your masters will 

“comes between you and the sunrise; vour spirit is rebuked by 
"theirs; you feel in every moment vou are slaves and they are 
“lords. How many years have passed since this land wag free? 
“But one generation! Then the glory of the land shone as the 
“ day-star, elect among the kingdoms of the earth. Then believers 
“assembled hither, pilgrims from all lands under the blüe tents of 
* heaven, full of faith, full of the holy breath; their faces seamed 
“with the sandstorms, their feet cut and bleeding on the-stony 
“ ground, their hearts full of benediction. Like kings, they moved 
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“among you, the holy dust of Mecea sill elinging to their garments, 
“the thousand lighis of the Kaalai -house of God on earth — 
"adrrorel in their eyes! Xs kings they came among you; now 
“they crouch and cower: the light is gone from their eyes, the 
“breath of the Holy one from their tips. For their shrines are given 
“over to infidels, ther sacred places are violated and despoiled. 
"They are no longer pilerims, but vagabonds and outcasts, deserted 
"ol God, who has deserted vou! 

" Sons of slaves, who once were sons of Islam! . . " A murmur 
of rising wrath throbbed through the whole assembly, and many 
hands were raised against the Ishan, but in the lull of silence, 
before any spoke, there came again the sound of cheering from the 
Russian battalions, and a sudden bitterness in their hearts echoed 
to the Ishan's bitter words. 

“Sons of slaves," he continued, “ for vou are slaves!" and hia 
voice, rising, rang round the aisles of the mosque till it drowned the 
cheermg: " the day is at hand when vou shall stand before the Most 
" High, as this day you stand before me. In that great and awful 
"day of judgment, what will you answer to the Lord of all the 
"earth? Did vou keep the faith? Did you guard his shrines from 
"defilement? Did vou fight valiantly against unbelievers? And 
‘the Lord, in his terrible might and fury, will east vou forth, out- 
east from the portals of peace; outcast to wailing and desolation. 
‘As you have forsaken him, so will he forsake you! as you have 
given over his holy places to be defiled, and trampled under infidel 
feet, so will he give you over to torment, to be trampled down 
into the pit of hell! Then you shall know that there is an 
‘avenging God! 

"And what profit have you of your craven submission? For 
what reward have you turned away your faces from the Most 
High ?-—whose face you will with angutsh see turned away from 
you, in that great day—for what prize have you forsaken God ? 

“Is it to gain the good things of the earth? Yes, and forfeit 
heaven! Is it to win all luxuries for your bodies? Yes, and lose 
your souls! Have you not. heard how even the Sultan-—Ichalifa, 
aid regent of the Prophet -has fallen into corruption, letting the 
‘abomination, forbidden of the Prophet, come within his house, so 
that the Lord has turned back from his armies’ 8o will the Lord 
turn back from you! They will bring their carnal wealth within 
vour sight to allure you through the lust of the eyes. Even now, 
the smoke of their furnaces stains the whiteness of your mosques, 
defiling the Holy Name with a black stench of Hell. Even now, 
"the powers of the nether pit, which they have unchained to do 
"their bidding, are at work among vou; nor shall that work cease, 
" till you are glitted on the unclean thing, like worms in sepulchres, 
“full of the filth of your own decay, taking a foul life from your 
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“dead souls. They will make you rich, feeding full every lust of 
“your bodies, they will fatten you with forbidden fruit, till the 
“wrath of God is full, and they drag you down to deep damnaticn 
“with themselves. And for this wealth, you sell your God! 

“Or 1s it for the safety of your homes ?—security of wives and 
“children? And what surety is that, but sure corruption? Sev 
“how the curse has fallen on your women, since they came! The 
"Prophet, on whom be blessing, has taught you of the heart of 
"woman; how from her lips come forth guiles and temptations, till 
“she allures even the elect; how with soft and cunning words, ani 
“with the sorceries of her eyes, she draws you into her silken net. 
“till your hearts are as water within you, and you are her slaves 
" This one thing has woman desired from the beginning, the feast of 
" her own senses, and to hold men as her thralls. And xo shall it be 
“tothe end. And, making her conquest, she rejoices over you with 
“ caresses, hiding her face that you may not behold her exultation., 
“making you forget God, to remember her. How is it everywhere, 
"throughout the lands of the infidels? Everywhere man is the 
“servant and bondslave of woman! Everywhere the glory of the 
“warrior is dead, and all men turned hucksters to win gold - for 
"her! Not in the pride of valour winning her allegiance, but in 
“fear and trembling bowing down, lest she should sell her favour to 
"another. They trust not in their manhood, but in their gold: 
“they lay up wealth—for bought caresses. And so she goes forth 
“among men, bedecked and triumphing, gathering glances of desire 
“as a gleaner gathers wheat: turning manliness into slavish craven- 
"ness to her. And these conquerors of the earth, conquerors of 
“Islam, they quail before a woman’s eye, lest she withdraw her 
‘favours, and their souls grovel beneath her feet--so that those fect 
"be bare. Thus corrupted, she corrupts; and on her and them 
“the door of paradise is closed. And thus also shall it be with you : 
“this poison are they bringing to your homes, calling it peace and 
“security, Xv, a peace of tempting fiends !” 

The Ishan scanned the sallow and dusky faces before him, as the 
faint afterglow lit them up; and saw with exultation that his bolt 
had gone home. An answering glow of fire was gleaming on many 
faces; the slumbering spirit of war was being fanned to flame; the 
genius of militant faith was once more coming to life. Then he 
spoke again; and his voice had the ring of another world, an echo 
from the portals of the Unseen: 

" Hear, sons, not of slaves, but once more of Islam! Hear the 
“vision of the Garden of the Lord. Four and thirty vears ago, I 
“was but a youth; four and thirty years ago this land was free. 
“ The word of the Lord whispered in my ears from the lips of every 
“pilgrim who brought from Mecca the Prophet's blessing; and his 
"light shone upon me from the pilgrim's eyes. Then, full of his 
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Uoaele breath, TL went forth from the city to the desert, to fast and 
rax. At sunset, on the secoud day. I came in the midst. of the 
Ualesert upon a green meadow deeked with flowers, where flocks 
"vere grazing by a river, and he who kept the toeks was like Ias 
“the Prophet His hair and bearl were white as snow, and a 
“radiance sat upon his brow and exes. His voice was soft as the 
whisper of aight winds among alinond-hlossoms, as he led: me 
‘within the eave, bidding me rest, and giving me fruits and milk. 
"Then when the sun set, L lay in the inner cave, and fell into a 
“dream, and beheld a vision, The spirit of the Highest descended 
“upon me, and the lord Gabriel stood. beside me, bidding me rise 
"and look. When I stood up, L was in the midst of a garden of 
“orjmson roses, shining red from their carpet of green. Such roses 
"grow not in all the earth, nor of such perfume; not even on the 
“tomb of Ali. Then Gabriel asked what I beheld, and I said my 
" heart was gone from me for the beauty of the roses. He showed 
‘one that it was the Garden of God; and it was set in the desert, 
"with a river running through: it like the Gleaner of Gold: so 
‘that I knew it was Samarkand, and the roses the souls of the 
"faithful. Then he spoke again, bidding me look at the sky to 
"(he northward. E saw a cloud, straight-edged as the haft of a 
“ance, black as the pit of Eblis. It drew nearer and nearer, till 
“the air was full of the rustling of wings. Darkness lav upon the 
* garden, and from the darkness came locusts innumerable, settling 
"down upon the crimson roses. Such dire fate then befell them as 
“befalls the caravan when the sandstorm rises in the desert, so 
“that not one rose was left. Then J heard a voice beside me, seeing 
"no one, for it was dark: ‘Who will fight for the Garden 
"of the Lord? Who will fight for the Garden of the 
"Lord?? T fell into a swoon, and awoke weeping; aud the 
“meadow and the old man were gone, nothing left but waves of 
"sand. Therefore I knew it was a vision of things to come. And 
“not many days had passed when we heard the foe was already 
“upon us, ravaging and destroying in the north. Then fell Tash- 
“kent, and then fell Samarkand; and I was struck down fighting, 
" at the ford of the river, fighting for the Garden of the Lord.” 

Once more the Ishan paused. His face was full of a great sadness 
for his fallen country, and his desecrated faith. Then a flame of 
anger pleamed across his sorrow, and he raised his arms aloft in 
fiercest denunciation : 

"Sons of [slam! the cup of bitterness is full! The time has 
"come! Who will strike for the Garden of God?” 

The rising moon shone through the doorway of the mosque, 
wrapping him in a golden cloud. He leapt upon 'imur's tomb, and 
stood there in the moonlight, as though Timur the Terrible himself 
had come forth to summon his warriors and lead his armies. 
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À half hour later he stoed before the mosque alone, out under 
the starlight; his lips were dry, his heart throbbing with the fierce 
passions he had kindled; and he raised his eyes to the deep blue 
-vault in prayer. 

The soft, warm air was full of whisperings, and very transparent. 
The moonlight played along the blue façade of the mosque, and 
silveréd the blue-enamelled minarets, till the whole building glowed | 
with: the clear radiance of a fairy palace of turquoise, under the deep 
blue curtains of the night, all set with golden stars. The Ishan 
stood there like an apparition in the moonlight, and his eyes were 
full of the radiance of another world. | 
- He looked forth over the thronging city, its flat-roofed houses all 
embowered in gardens of apricot and almond, with the waves of 
Garkness flowing in upon it; every mosque and minaret and cupola 
threaded with a myriad of little lamps, in honour of the birthday of 
the Tsar. The murmur of the crowd came up to Timur's tomb, 
with gusts of distant music, and now and then a sound of cheers. 
"The city was holding festival, but it was the festival of her own 
subjection. The Ishan looked down on it in wrath and pity: 

“Yet one year more,” he cried, “and the power of the infidel 
“shall fall!” 


If. 


The dawn flushed up from the plains of China, along the white 
wall of the Alai hills. The Ishan had spent the night in prayer on ` 
a lonely hilltop above Osh. As the sun rose, he turned towards it, 
his eyes bloodshot with watching, and, rising, made the obeisance 
of the. dawn, and gazed long at the red flood pouring over all the 
' hills. 

“ So shall I flood the hills and valleys of Turkestan with Russian 
" blood,” he cried: “Oh Lord of the Faithful, be with thy follower 
‘in this supreme day! Five and thirty years have passed since I 


beheld thy vision, and since then I have toiled unwearying for 
' thee. 


“Thou hast seen, and thou rememberest, how I fought for 
‘thee before Tashkent; how I fef at the ford of 
‘Samarkand, stabbed by the bayonets of the invaders! Thou 
' knowest how, when Turkestan had fallen, I went forth an exile, 
‘to fight for thy Faith; how I bled at Plevna, and bore the bitter- 
‘ness of the Balkan frosts, and always for thy glory, Lord! Thou 

'knowest how, passing over from Stamboul, I carried war io the 
“ Turkoman desert, till our last stronghold fell to Russia at Geok- 
. " Tépé. Lord, thou rememberest my wanderings; how I have 
DT thirsted in the.deserts of Arabia, cowered with cold upon the 
x2 
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“ Afghan hills, suffered starvation in the Tarim wilderness, drunk 
“poisoned waters in the wells of Darwaz. And now, Master, the 
“final day has come! Succour thy slave, that thy slave may 
“ succour thee !” | 

The Ishan rose from his knees; his supreme determination 
brought a release of force within him, which he took for an 
answering inspiration of heaven, and he went on his way assured of 
victory. He hurried down the hill, past the ruined temple of Osh, 
with its slender columns of fluted marble glinting in the sunrise, 
past the native town, its flat-roofed houses each surrounded with a 
wall, past the gateway, where the dogs still slept in the dust, under 
the empty stalls of the fruit-vendors, down the hill, across a long 
valley to a remote ravine, opening out into a great wood of plane- 
trees, a league from Osh, where were gathered the warriors he had 
been twelve months assembling. 

They rose to their feet, and the Ishan mounted a plainly accoutred 
horse, in marked comparison to his half-dozen lieutenants, whose 
saddles blazed with silver and turquoises and lapis lazuli. The 
Ishan commandéé the troop to form in a half-circle round him, and 
addressed them from the midst of his lieutenants. The troop formed 
with the infantry in the middle, a thousand in number, and five 
hundred horse on either flank: the sun dappling them through the 
broad branches of the plane-trees. There were sallow and dusky 
visages from a dozen tribes: beardless Kipchaks with slant, blood- 
shot eyes; shaggy-capped Kirghiz; Turkomans from the Caspian 
steppes, with tail conical hats of sheep-skin; long-bearded Sarts, of 
the old Persian blood of Iran; but all grim with determination to 
fight, to conquer or to die; and all lit with a fire of fanatical faith. 
The Ishan’s eyes gleamed like coals under his green pilgrim's 
turban as he watched them forming, and his face was pale and 
drawn with long fasting and watching, but keen and alert as an 
eagle. 
Sons of Islam,” he cried, with a ring of ecstasy ;. “ The day of 
“victory is come! The power of the Russian is ended. This. day 
“the Lord has delivered the enemy into our hands! Twelve months 
“have gone since, by revelation, I spoke the first word of defiance ; 
“and my hand has never stayed from that day. All things needed 
“ were freely offered, sẹ that now we set forth a well-equipped host, 

* risen as from the desert where all lay in craven submission, one 
“year ago. And this host is but the first-fruits. When word goes 
“forth that we have won the first victory, and put the first Russian 
“ garrison to the sword, warriors will spring forth to aid us from 
“every hut and tent, till they are hundreds. of companies — 
“battalions. All Islam will rise again, kindled. by your valour tkis 
“day; and not in Turkestan only, but in the Caucasus, in Armenia, 
“in Syria, in great Turkey itself, they will gird on their arms and 
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"drive back the unbelievers. till not one foot of land remains of all 
“that onee was ours, but it shall be restored to the followers of the 
“Prophet. Nor shall that be the end: throughout all the earth, 
"from the ree-ficlds to the sun-burnt south; from the west, now 
"lving in corruption, to the isles of the eastern sea, all shall he 
"ours, for the Lord prepares this day anew to consecrate his rule. 
“This is the time foretold of the Prophet, when all the earth shall 
“accept the Faith. And, for a sign and miracle, it has been told 
“me by revelation that we shall go against the garrison of Andijan 
“with the steel only, with no weapons but those the Prophet bore, 
“and the firearms of the infidel will be of no avail against us, for 
"we fight with the blessing of the Lord! The roads are blocked 
“outside Margelan, so that no help may come thence; a false attack 
“against Osh will hold the Russians there, and we shall take 
“Andijan to-night, and thence march onwards, with a quickly 
"growing host, to Tashkent, to Samarkand, to Khiva, to Bokhara, 
" till the last Russian has vanished from our land. Nor is that the 
"end: for we shall follow like Ghenghiz and Timur, like the Golden 
* [Torde and the Turkish invaders, till the land of the intidels liea 
“bleeding at our feet, and we are glutted full of plunder and of gold. 
“The Lord is with us, who taught his Prophet how to war; who 
breathed counsels of victory into the hearts of Omar and of Ali? 
"Forward, then, with the Lord leading us; forward against 
“Andijan !" 

He watched the half-cirele open out, the thousand infantry in the 
centre, the cavalry on either wing, and marked with triumph the 
savage glow of war-lust on every face. With warriors like these, 
he might meet the world. When they had formed, he wheeled 
round, and with his chief officers about him, led the way towards 
Andijan. 

The sun hung in the blue-enamelled sky, gilding the green valley 
and its velvet fields, and glinting on the blue waves of the Alai river, 
that hurried down from the snowy hills. Var away to the north, a 
shadowy ridge rose facing the hills behind thein, snow peaks rising 
white over faint purple forests. 

The sandals of the foot soldiers whispered along the thick white 
dust, and the hoofs of the horses rustled through the green corn, 
All along the read were mulberry trees, and every two miles they 
halted to rest in their heavy shade, while ihe sun-hawe shimimered in 
the valley, and the river rippled on their right. 

At noon, they entered Kuli village, where the peasants, expecting 
their arrival, brought them food and fresh water, and thronged 
round the inspired Ishan for his blessing. Then, when the whole 
troop was drawn up before the village, ready to set out, the Tshan 
motioned them to silence with his hand: 

" Warriors of the Lord!” he cried; ^ one thing more comes to me 
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"lv inspiration! Victory is ours, and the Prophet's banner ‘shall 
“driumphs but on that banner we must invoke the perfect blessing 
“of the Most High, that he may be with us in the battle.” 

Then, turning to the villagers, he said: 

‘There is a Russian merchant here; let him be brought!” 

Chere was a moments wonder and hesitation; the Russian, 
Bytchkoff, confiding in twenty years of peace, had built a factory 
there, bringing them work, and giving a certain modest wealth to 
all the village. - They had all grown to love his childlike, open- 
hearted nature. But the [shan spoke again, more imperiously ; 
and the troops behind him were growing angry. There was that 
masterful lighting of the eve in the Ishan which is never dis- 
obeyed. 

Guided by the villagers, ten of the Ishan's wild Turkoman horse 
spurred towards the Russian’s factory; in a few minutes, they 
returned, dragging Bytchkoff bareheaded, and bound to the stirrup 
of their leader. He was of fair complexion, with a soft. beard and 
gentle face, and dreamy blue eyes; and as he was led before the 
Ishan, the two gazed at each other for full twenty seconds without 
speaking. Mild wonder in the one face, wild anger m the 
other. At last the Ishan cried: 

"On thy head first be visited the sins and tyrannies of the in- 
“vader; thy life for the life of our land! Bind his hands behind 
“him, and bring the great banner of the Prophet t” 

They laid the great green banner with its seript of gold upon the 
vellow sand; then Bytehkoff, his hands bound, was made to kneel 
beside it; this he did, still wondering, and making a mild, half- 
bewildered protest that the jest had gone far enough. He looked at 
the erowd of villagers, all his friends, as if expecting them to 
intercede. But their eyes were hardened against him. The Eshan 
alleq for the best swordsman among the Kipehaks; and a man of 
middle height, with great arms and shoulders stood forth, a savage 
with red eyes and a cruel mouth. The sunlight glinted on his blade 
of Hissar steel. Bytehkoff gazed at him in wonder; then a sudden 
twinge passed across his face: 

“Priest! 2 . 7 he evied to the shan, making as if 40 rise. 

“Silence, unbelieving dog!" thundered the Ishan; “ Warrior of 
" Islam, strike, for the honour of the Lord t 

And in a moment, Bytehkof's fair head was rolling across the 
green silk banner, daubing it all with red: and his body, poised for 
a moment on its knees, tottered headless forward, and fell prone, 
staining the vellow sand with a crimson pool, The Tshan curved 
his fingers into the Russian's soft, fair hair, and swung the head 
hither and thither over the banner, making red avabesques on its 
broad green folds, as the blood dripped from the severed neck. 


Even then, Iytchkoft's blue eyes stared forth wondering from the 
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ghastly face, and the wax hips were curved in a doubting smile 
As the red stream dripped forth, and the hot smell ef blood filled the 
air, mingling with the smell of dust, there arose a wild? deafenis 
crv from the host: " Allah A kbar t Allah A khari" ind the wild oh 
oF slaughter thrilled them through with a tremendous shudder of 
rage. Again and again their deafening war-eery rose, hoarse ated 
rasping, from husky throats, aud they surged like the sea before i 
Spe 





dts well cried the Ishan, in. eestasy., 7 Thy work, oh Dor 
"has begun, Thy kingdom shall come once more upon earth ? 

Towards sundown, ae halted in à wood outside Andijan on the 
side remote from the Russian quarter The Ishan bade the troops 
disperse through the city, lo reassemble at midnight at the west gate, 
opposite the great enclosure of the barracks. The Ihien dritsell 
went to 2 mosque to pray, 

Within the barracks, as evening fell, the soldiers were gathered 
in knots, chatting in the cool of the evening. Trained to the trade 
of war, they were still great innocent children, and homesickness 
came upon them with the twilight, as they talked of their villages in 
mother Russia, whither their regiment was to return in (wo months’ 
time. A little, insignificant man, with a pathetic face. Ivanell Ds 
name, was calling ap the village dainties they would eat on (heir 
return from exile, curds and cabbage soup, whortle-berry paste, and 
thick fish broth. Then a tall fellow, the tenor of the troop, began a 
hboat-song of the Volga, pathetic as the mists of evening twilight. 
and the others took up the chorus, till the whole air resounded with 
the joignant melancholy of the song, sad as the wind through leatless 
trees, sad as the last days of autumn, sad as the whispering of 
midnight snow. The strong voice rose and fell in perfect cadence, 
and the others carried on the under-song, till the whole barrack rang 
with the pathetie melody, and with that sound still ringing in then 
ears, they went to sleep. 

At midnight, outside the open gate of the barr ack-vard, there was 
a faint, steady rustling, like the wind through a ripe field of rye, but 
no defined sound came out of the darkness. Sandaled fert 
whispered along the dust, and there was a sound of horses breathing, 
‘Fhe Ishan’s men were gathering, in perfect array and perfect 
silence, thumbing the edges of their swords; and no echo of their 
coming had yet disturbed the Russian troops. 

The Ishan at last passed round the word to advance, and : 
a war-cry, thrice repeated, throbbed through all the — 

Allah Akbar! Allah Akbar!” fierco as the panting of tigers or the 
hiss of venomous snakes. 

The whole troop swung forward in silence, like one man: they 
made for the central barrack. and while one might count a hundred 
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slowly they moved across the open yard. Their dark ranks surged 
suddenly like a breaking wave against the barrack wall, and in a 
moment they were pouring in amongst the sleeping Russians. Not 
a word had yet been spoken, but there was a rasping sound of steel 
against human fesh, and a sudden, startled ery from the Russian 
soldiers wounded while they slept. In another moment all was 
fierce uproar through the barrack; cries of “Allah Akbar?" 
mingling with oaths and quick orders shouted in Russian. Then 
the troops rallied with a single will, and fired a sudden volley into 
the Mussulman throng. So fierce was the first attack of the newly- 
awakened men that the Turkomans and Kipchaks and Kirghiz 
were beaten back again through the doorway upon the second line 
of their own men, so crowded that they could not use their knives. 
Then the Russian troops began to pour volley after volley through 
the doors and windows, tll the air was heavy with the stench of 
powder, seamed with red flash after flash, and the smell of hot blood 
filled their nostrils, mingling with the vells of furious onslaught, 
and the more than human outcry of wounded horses. The Russians 
fired rapidly and steadily into the black of the foe, and the cries of 
the men awakened in the other barracks were soon succeeded by a 
cross fire, raking the Ishan's men on either flank. Then a Russian 
captain gave the word to charge: and with a wild hurrah the men 
poured out of the barracks, and the fight raged demoniac, hand to 
hand, throat to throat, strong bayonet-thrusts against the sinewy 
swordsmen of the desert, a desperate struggle in the dark. 

The Ishan, mounted on his horse, faced the volleys with 
undaunted valour; ina resonant voice, he chanted the Koran verses 
which tell of the first hard-fought battle of the Prophet, and then he 
called on Allah to send a wind of death to smite the infidels with 
desolation. 

For fifteen minutes of wild, red war, the fierce courage of the 
swordsmen bore up against the Russian volleys and the Russian 
bayonets; men fell beneath clubbed rifles, and stabbed upwards as 
they fell. Again and again came the wild outery of a wounded 
horse, full of wondering grief, or the death-rattle as a man went 
down, Through it all was the rasp of cutting steel against red, 
writhing flesh, the snap of rifles, the hiss of bullets, and the sul- 
phurous stench of smoke, mixed with the smell of blood. Then 
came the end. The tribesmen wavered and surged backwards, and, 
like an avalanche, swept outwards towards the gate. The Ishan 
watched them with mad eyes, like one entranced, seeing victory 
where others saw defeat; he cried aloud that the sons of Islam had 
conquered, that the first fight against the infidels was won. 

In a few seconds more the Mussulmans were streaming through 
the gateway and scattering through the open fields, under the 
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sheltering pall of night. The Ishan's horse was carried along with 
the rest, but kindly madness filled the Ishan's heart with 
triumphant dreams. Better that than a broken heart and a ruined 
faith, 

The Moslems were broken and gone, scattering across the corn- 
fields to the mountains, and making no attempt to rally or re-form. 
They had been promised victory and immunity from wounds, and a 
wild panie succeeded their vanished hopes. There were black 
heaps of bodies lying about the courtyard, writhing men and dead 
horses heaped together, and a sound of moaning mingled with the 
smell of blood. In that heavy silence a wave of emotion passed 
through the Russian regiments, and they trembled so that none of 
them could hold a gun. Many sobbed aloud, in the fierce reaction 
of their nerves, and others laughed, shrill and hysterical. 

At last torehes were brought, illumining the red wreck of war: 
glory, without her veil. The wounded, dragged dripping from 
among the dead, were carried writhing to the barrack ; among them 
was the small insignificant soldier who had talked of village fare. 
He was fearfully mutilated, his head cut open, both arms pierced, 
and a deep gash near his heart. 

" Never mind my head," he said with a weak, quavering laugh ; 
“it will grow together again; but they have cut off my nose, and 
"spoiled my beauty, and the little sister will scream with fright 
“when I go home again." 


That night he died. 


IIT. 


Vine leaves trailed their autumn colours over the Tashkent hills: 
the gardens of apricot and peach, of nectarine and pomegranate, had 
borne their jewelled harvest. and the granaries of the native cit® 
were heavy with the scent of drying fruits. 

Through the shimmering haze of dawn, the sun was rising over 
the sandy plain outside the city, rising not on the empty fields of the 
morning, but on a dense, expectant crowd of tens of thousands. The 
sun gilded the tree-tops, and then fell slanting on five gibbets, 
standing stark and grim against the turquoise sky. There was a 
strong guard of Russian soldiers round th® gibbets, dense rank on 
rank of innocent, childlike faces, fresh complexions, and naive 
expressions, such as fill even the veteran regiments. They were all 
tanned red with the eastern sun and the Asian air; but for that they 
might have been fresh from their fields and farms, the morning dew 
still wet on their faces. Their ranks were so perfectly alligned that 
each company seemed to be a single life, and no stress of battle or 
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panie would ever break that univ. They stood there, under the - 
shadow of the galiows, unconscious atoms of a mighty national life. 

At a distance of a hundred paces from the soldiers began the 
crowds of Tashkent natives: long-bearded Persians with white 
turbans: slant-eved Kirghiz, with shaggy caps: Turkomans from 
the deserts, with high sheep-skin cones upon their heads, and long, 
traibng gowns of felt: a vast, many-eoloured throng, at once 
passionate and Jethargical. There was a dull cunning in their eyes, 
the sien of a failing nation, whose life-blood ebbs, dominated by a 
stronger genius, and feeling the perpetual rebuke. 

From the city gate came the sound of a funeral march and the 
tramping of troops, sounding hollow and muffled in the thick dust. 
The column advanced, marching slowly towards the five gibbets, 
that shone like gold now, in the rising radiance of the morning. 

The column halted, the whole troop stopping with that oneness 
of impulse whieh dominates all personal initiative —and all personal 
fear. In their midst were five men, natives of Central Asia, one of 
them in the ragged dress of a dervish, two Persians of the com- 
mereial elass, and two insignificant units in the great Turkoman 
horde. H was the Ishan, with four of his companions, come hither 
to play out the last act of the drama. They stood there, quiet, 
almost stolid, under the morning sun, the Russian troops all round 
regarding them with impersonal curiosity, while, for the Central 
Asian throng of onlookers they were the mere gazing-stock of 
an hour. 

Then a sudden movement of the crowd, and all turned towards 
the eity gate; a new cloud of dust, and a sweeping cavalcade of 
Russian officers. finely mounted on brown Arab steeds. The sun 
elinted on ihe glazed peaks of their caps, their gold epaulets, and 
the coloured facings of their uniforms, as they cantered forward, 
sitting like centaurs, to the empty space at the foot of the five 
ggbbets. 

The group of officers wheeled round, to face the troop surrounding 
the Ishan, and the colonel in command, who was in charge of the 
executions, rode a few paces in front of the vest. He called to the 
sergeant with the prisoners’ guard; the sergeant stepped forward, 
saluted, and stood at the colonels stirrup. | 

“The list of the condemned men. . . ." eried the colonel, in 
the clear and ringing voice that dominates a regiment. 

" According to order your Excelleuey !” answered the sergeant, 
saluting, and handing him a paper with heavy seals and a row of 
signatures in the lower corner, It was the death-warrant of the 
]-han and his companions. 

" Muhammad Emin, Tadjik of Samarkand! come forward 7 eried 
the colonel, in the same ringing tone. Involuntarily, as if moved by 
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a will outside his own, eue of the two white-turbaned Persians 
stesped forward, sallan ly taci de was ash-colour now: his eves 
furtive with fear his lips tremulous, his. hands shaking till the 
steel handeutts tinkled, as he took up his position directly in front 
ol the colonel, After one craven glance up at the mounted officer, 
his eves thittercd along the tine of the guard, and then to the gallows 
behind them. and then suddenly fell, as he winced, and made 
ünconseious efforts to slip the steel gyves from his wrists, 

The sense of the misery of the wretch made itself felt in the 
slightly more rapid. speech of the colonel, as he read aloud the 
sentence of death. and, for the last time, asked the coudemned man 
whether he had any petition or request, before his sentence was, 
carried out. 

“Protector of the poor cried Muhammad Emin, m a shrill 
unsieady voice, " Do not punish an innocent man! Tam not guilty. 
“I was tempted of devils, and most of all, of that devil gnearnate : 
"Ele promised me heaven: they threatened me with hell: And 
"] took no part in the fighting; I only gathered money, to buy 
" swords : Rut I shed no man's blood. Have merey on ane, 
" Proteetor of the poor! spare an innocent man!” Aud he raised 
his clasped hands in a passion of supplication, and gazed up at the 
colonel, lis teeth chattering with terror, 

The Ishan, from the night of the attack on Andijan to the present 
hour, had been in a dream; glorying in the splendid victory of the 
Lord and his religion; weaving magnificent hopes for the new 
empire of holiness on earth. But, as Muhammad Emin spoke, a 
change came over the Ishan’s eves; the dazed light faded out of 
them, and gave place do an expression of startled wonder, and 
dawning fear. Then the reality burst suddenly upon hin, with 
pitiless vividness: he looked with widespread apprehension from 
Muhammad Emin to the three men standing beside him; then 
down at the chains on his own wrists; then up at the Russian 
officers and the guard, and lastly at the five grim gibbets, standing 
there in the sun of the morning. A shudder ran over his body from 
hel to foot, and he covered his eves in a quick spasm of pain. 

The colonel signed to the executioners: Asiatics of low birth: 
convicts pardoned to the end of supplying hangmen. They came 
forward, all four together, and grouped themselves round 
Muhammad Emin, edging close to him, with a mixed expression of 
curiosity and cruelty, Standing two on each side, they looked up 
to the colonel for further orders. Muhammad Emin, even paler 
now, glanced quickly this way and that, looking for some loophole 
of escape, where escape was hopeless. The colonel eried quickly : 

" Muhammed Minin, the Supreme Court has pronounced the death 
“sentence against vou, for high treason: executioners, do vour work t7 

The four hangmen caught Muhammad min by the anns, and 
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began to push and drag him towards the nearest gibbet. Ilis eyes 
lit up with fright, and he began a frantie struggle in silence, 
shrinking with terror from the foot of the gallows. ‘Then, as they 
dragged him to the foot of the steps, a quick change came over his 
face; he threw up his arms with a gesture of utter resignation, and 
a cold sweat broke out all over lus face and hands. Without the 
slightest resistance he suffered himself to be guided up the stairs. 

The square plarform, ten feet above the ground, was hinged to 
two strong uprights at the back; in front, it stood on a high 
trestle, just balanced under its outer edge, and with a long, stout 
rope from its highest bar. Muhammad Emin, his limbs still. 
twitching, but making no voluntary resistance, took his place in the 
middle of the platform, under the beam across the two high gibbet 
posts. Like an automaton, he allowed his hands to be bound 
behind him, and a broad bandage fastened over his mouth and eyes. 
When the thick hemp rope was fitted in a close noose round his 
neck, his whole body pitched forward, and hung limp and shape- 
less; he was already dead. The colonel made a sign; two of the 
hangmen on the ground pulled the forward trestle away, the 
platform turned swiftly downwards on its hinges, and his body 
jerked the rope straight, and swung there stiffly, in plain view of all. 
not even a last contraction of the muscles showed that a moment ago 
this had been a living man. 

As the drop fell, the Ishan’s body was convulsed with a great sob,- 
though his face was still hidden, so that he felt, rather than saw. 
The colonel called Tlfussein Ali, the other Persian; he walked 
forward, grim and undaunted, | 

"Yes," he said, looking up at the gibbet, with a warrior’s 
contempt of death; * Yes, I did make war upon the Russian Tsar, 
“according to the word of the scripture; and, according to the Lord's 
“command, I shed the blood of infidels, thereby earning a heavenly 
"reward. Even now, the sunny gates are open to me, and Gabriel 
"grects me. Do vour work, for I would enter in!” 

It was quickly over; the man's last words ealled back something 
of the old light to the Ishan's eves, but his face was seamed and 
scarred with lines that were not there an hour ago. "hen came the 
turn of the two Turkomans. The first, Amandurdi, a wild Yomut 
from the Caspian. advaneed with slow and dogged courage. 

"I was born fiee,” he said, in answer to the colonel’s question ; 
"and I cannot live in bondage. Your presence smothers my life 
"and soul. I did make war against you, and do not repent. My 
“father fought you at Tashkent; my two brothers fell by vour 
" bavonets at Geok-Tépé; why should | remain? They said much 
“of Russia's greatness, but how should I believe all that men say? 

"I see the world from my own tent door, and judge by my own 
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He died hard, grun and disdainful to the last. When his body 
had stiffened after the last. convulsion, the colonel called forth 
hhandjau. a dazed old man with a ragged grev beard: like 
Amandurdi, a Yomut Parkoman, but Jone settled in a little hut 
near Margelan. where he had tilled his fields. He came forward 
humbly, and bowed low before the colonel: 

Ub amw a lowly and simple old man, Protector of the poor?" he 
sald, in a gentle voice: “and I heard nothing and knew nothing of 
"any revolt against our rulers. What could I know. bevond my 
"own rlee-field 2— I was sleeping with my two orphaned grand- 
"children -anx daughter is dead, your. Excelleney- and. my sick 
"old wife was sleeping too. A fine mounted gentleman rode up to 
“the door, knocking with his sword-hilt, and bidding ine follow him. 
"M hat could a poor man do. but obey? While they were fighting 
"ab Andijan, E held his spare horse, and he escaped. I have no 
“word to say against the sentence of death, if only my orphans are 
“not starved.” 

The old man’s soul soon passed from his decrepit body. 

Four gibbets were already filled. There remained only the 
Isban, the genius of the whole revolt. In the last half-hour he 
had aged as men age in twenty vears; white and haggard, there 
was vet a radiance shining through his face, the heht of another 
world transfiguring him. Jie came forward, stood before the 
colonel as though the weight of his vears bent him down, and spoke 
with a voice still and clear, but endlessly sad, and a world away 
from the ringing tones he had uttered à year and a half ago, in the 
mosque of Timur. 

“Tt as true,” he said, “that I led this holy war. It is not less 
“true that, in the old days of the Khans and Emirs, the lives and 
“property of our people were far less secure than they are now, 
"under Russian rule. But the spirit of truth flourished then, and 
“that is far more than wealth or safety. The people grow rich now, 
"hut their souls die, Your laws violate the principles of our faith, 
“the traditions and commandments of God. You have abolished 
"the religious tribute, saving it bore too heavily on the people: 
"hut did not God and the holy men of old know what burdens the 
“Faithful could bear? The weak among us say that the daily 
“Tustrations are a burden, but were they not ordained of the Prophet 
" hiuiself, at God's command? You have forbidden the pilgrimage 
“to Mecca, saving that it brings small-pox to Russian territory: 
“but do vou not know that it is a high privilege to die on the road 
“to the holy place-—a certain passport to paradise’ And the 
“family-ties of Moslems are threatened by vour rule. Women 
"eseape from our harenis, saving that they seek protection from 
“your law, but really to lead dissolute lives. 

"Therefore I pondered the matter deeply, in nothing moving 
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"without praver to Ged. ] desied only the freedom of the Faith ; 
"for myself seeking nothing, fearing nothing, hoping nothing. ] 
“asked myself how I should escape the doom if I failed to carry 
"out the commands of God. ATE the pillars of the Moslem world, 
‘with whom J communed of may bitter thoughts, were of one accord 
“thot it was time to raise the standard of our fallen honour. These 
"thoughts spread, with weeping and gnashing of teeth, among the 
farthtul of the Khanates, and we struek for our honour and our 
“faith. What could we do, but give our lives that the law of 
“salvation might be restored? 

" Xnd we have failed, where E dreamed of a great vietorv: and 
“the time has come for me to die: whether we lacked faith, or’ 
“failed by God's inserutable decree, God alone knoweth. His 
"enough that we gave our lives for him. Before the sun reaches 
" mid-heaven, I shall stand before my Lord, learning fiom dis Hips 
“whether my failure be not better than vour vietorv:. We are all 
“on the bollow o£ his hand!” ! 

All anger and passion were gone from the Ishau's eves; he stood, 
dent and grev-Iooking, vet with that inner radiance: a man for 
whom life's burden. was too great, vel who trusted to the end, 
and beyond the grave. His eves wandered wearily across the plain, 
past the city gates, and along the bluc outline of the hills. 146 was 
the last earthly look of Islam's last martyr; and in a space measured 
by seconds his account was closed. Jlis own hands arranged the 
noose around his neck. scorning to let the executioners do this for 
hire. 

In an hour the wide maidan was empty; the gallows were bare 
agam : the shadows they cast under them, in the rays of the autumn 
sun, that grew hotter every moment as the morning wore on, fell 
. upon five nameless mounds of earth, lonely witnesses of a vanished 
hope. 
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FORTY YEARS OF BRITISH TRADE. 


NOR the first time in the history of mankind the external 
{ commerce of a single nation in one vear has exceeded the 
enormous sum of SUD millions sterling. The returns. just 
published for 1899 show that the imports and exports of the United 
Kingdom. reached the unprecedented figure of 815 milhons, which 
compares with the trade of previous dates as follows :- 


Million £ sterling. £ sterling 
Year. Imnports. Exports. Total. per Inhabitant, 
1859 . 179 156 335 11.7 
1569 295 291 09 17.3 
1379 303 249 613 11.9 
]589 425 915 143 20.0 
1899 489 330 13 20.1 


We see here that, notwithstanding the rapid growth of population 
in the last 40 vears, the 1atio of commerce to inhabitant has gone on 
steadily increasing in each decade. The greatest increase was from 
1859 (o 1869, partly owing to the expansion which followed the 
adoption of Free Trade, partly to the multiplication of steamboats 
and railways in that period. The total value of merehandise 
exchanged between Great Britain and other countries in 40 years 
was us follows : — 


Million £ sterling. 


With 1859-05. O 1860-75. 1879. 58. — 1889-95. 10 years, 
Europe civevveis 1,916 2,868 2.514 9,193 10,851 
United States ... — 568 060 1.265 1,399 4,192 
British Colonies 1,142... 1,416 1,697 1.788 6,043 
Other Countries 835 1,018 S97 887 3,637 


——— 
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Total ...... 4,461 6,262 6,733 7,267 24,723 
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The greatest development since 1868 has been in our dealings with 
the United States: our trade with the European Continent has also 
made considerable progress, but not with the British Colonies 
collectively in the same degree, as may be seen in the following scale 
of relative progress : —- 


Trade with 1859-68. 1869-78. 1879-88. 1889-98. 
United States ......... 100 169 223 246: 
Europe ................- 100 150 150 167 
British Colonies  ...... 100 124 149 157 
The World  ............ 100 140 151 163 


It is a self-evident fact that all commerce between nations must be 
mutually advantageous, or it could not exist for a single decade. 
Hence it is quite immaterial whether our dealings with this or that 
country consist more of imports or of exports, or whether the balance 
of trade be for or against us. lf our trade with any country be 
increasing it 1s prosperous, and the ratio of increase will be the ratio 
of prosperity. Meantime it will be interesting to compare the 
relative growth of imports and exporis since 1868, as follows: — 


Imports from Exports to 
1859-68. 1889-08. 1859-68. 1889-98. 
Europe ......... 100 196 100 135 
United States... 100 296 ' 100 170 
British Colonies 100 147 100 169 
The World ...... 100 172 100 150 


In all parts of the world except the British Colonies our import 
trade has grown much faster than our exports. The reason why the 
reverse occurs in our dealings with the Colonies is, that they find 
better markets for their products elsewhere than in the Mother 
Country. 


IL.—TRADE WITH EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


The aggregate amount of our dealings, imports and exports, with 
the countries of Continental Europe is shown as follows: — ` 
Million £ sterling. 


With 1859-68. 1869-78. 1879-88. 1889-98. 40 years. 
Germany ............ 500 743 758 824 2,825 
Fiance west 468 686 640 682 2,476 
Dn 224 304 260 327 1,115 
Holland ............... 152 235 271 282 940 
Scandinavia ......... 102 203 232 322 859 
Belgium  ............ 19 168 184 208 639 
SAU notius 86 133 148 169 536 
Italy? iab énetsex sen 94 116 106 99 415 


Other Countries ... 211 280 215 280 1,046 
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Gormetip = Vhe direct trade with Germany was as follows’ 


Million £ sterling. 


PARSON, ISRO FS, INT UES, [pss us, ghe va 
DHIDOPS epiniai 151 204 — 244— — Sp, 
POPE.  ieceduem S09 31 280 ad] y 


The necessary inference from the above figures would be that our 
exports to Germany very much exceed our imports from that country. 
Such a conclusion, however, would be most erroneous, for there js a 
considerable transit, trade between Germany and Great Britain, 
across Holland. and Belgium, the amount of which can only be 
arrived at approximately. Comparing the British Poard of Trada 
returns with the Dutch we find the exports from Great Britain to 
Holland for 10 years ending 1897 put down as L5 millions sterling 
in the former, 228 millions in the latter: after allowing for freight 
and charges there is still a difference of GS millions, or 47 per cont. 
Which is evidently transit trade. As regards Belgium, oficial 
returns make transit trade t5 per cent. both of imports and exports. 
It is, therefore, safe to conclude that at least one-third of what 
appears to be our trade with Belgium and Jlolland is really trade 
with Germany in transit. The account will then stand thus: 


Imports from Germany, Million. € 


PS50-08, — INSOU-TS. — INTU-SS. o ]sNU 9x x aa 
PECL. associe 154 204 zu 268 S69 
Via Holand ...... 9 D3 83 93 200 
Via Belgium | ...... 20 43 16 6] | 0 
OHNE sorts 206 200 912 427 1559 


[iNports to Germany, 


Direct 0L... 292 337 259 31] 1.169 

Via Holland ...... 43 66 22 IS UN es 

Via Belgium 2... 19 4l 45 43 BI 
Tob — xxx 204 444 3&6 402 1-586 


Down to 1888 Germany. took more British. goods than we did 
German, but in the last 10 years the order has been reversed, surplus 
imports in the decade reaching the sum of 20 millions. Althouæh— 
our exports to Germany in 40 years exceeded imports hy 227 millions 
sterling we got back no bullion in exchange. Quite the contrary, 
Germany took from us 82 millions in gold and silver, 

France.—-We have need of so many things from France that 
imports have risen. prodigiously in late years, and vef our exports 


thither are declining, viz.:-- 
, Million £ sterline. 
IS59-58, 1869-79. INTO. [S8098 dO venie 
Jmports sees 260 411 . 382 465 1:521 
Bsports weinen 208 26D 2 THE QA 
Total sesiis 468 686 6 10 CH2 Tali 
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lh. the decade preceding the Franco-German war, imports were to 
exports as 5 to 4 whereas at present the ratio is 9 to 4, this being 
partly due to the obnoxious nature of the French tariff. Our 
imports from lFiranee in 40 years excee ded exports by 566 millions, 
Imi the net outilow of bullion from Great Britain to that country 
was only 6 millions. 

Hollund and Belgium. -Having already deducted one-third of the 
nominal trade, as properly German trade in transit, the dealings of 
Great Britain with Holland and Belgium collectively stand thus : — 


Million £ sterling. 
1859-05. 1569-78. — 1870-88. — 1889-08. 40 years. 





Imports .........6. 105 190 259 308 862 
Exports: x ues 126 213 196 183 717 
Total vs oul 403 455 490 |" 1,579 


Our trade with Holland and Belgium has more than doubled in 30 
years, the increase being chiefly in imports. Down to 1878 there 
was an excess of exports, but these have declined since then, while 
imports have risen prodigiously. In the last 20 years the balanco of 
irade against Great Britain has amounted to 189 millions sterling, 
vet, so far from any outflow of bullion thither, we have had a net 
influx from Holland and Belgium of 19 millions of the precious 
metals. 

Russia.—-Our dealings with the Russian empire in the last 40 
years show fuir progress both in imports and exports, viz. :— 


Million £ sterling. | 
1859-68, 1869-73. 1879-883. 1889-98. 40 years. 











Imporis um 163 205 178 2244 168 
Exports saec G1 99 82 105 347 
: no MTS 024 304 260 327 2,115 


In the whole period under review our imports from Russia have 
been more than double our exports thither, but in latter years there 
is a tendency to equilibrium: thus in the first decade imports were 
to exports as.11 to 4, whereas in the last the ratio was only 9 to 4. 
In 40 years the excess of imports was 421 millions sterling, yet there 
was no outflow of bullion to Russia down to 1888; she has, however, 
taken 15 millions from us in the last 10 years. 

Scandinavia..—Under this heading are comprised the three 
northern kingdoms, Sweden, Norw ay, a and Denmark, our trade with 
which collectively has been as follows: 

Million £ sterling. 
1859-68. 1869-78. 1879-88. 1889-98. 40 years. 


Imports iie 10 128 159 221 578 
Exports ress. 32 15 13 101 281 


— — — 











— — 


T -scriptas 102 203 232 322 859 


1 


- 


FORTY YEARS OF BRITISH TRADE.. Tor 


These figures resemble those of our trade with Russia. imports 
being double exports, The growth of our trade with Scandinavia ia 
50 vears has been ereater, relatively, than with any other country iu 
the world, except Japan aud Argentina: this is in great measure 
due to the liberal tariffs of the northern kingdoms, where import 
dues average only 9 percent. ad valorem, Although the excess of our 
imports from Scandinavia in 40 years reached 291 millious sterling 
there has been no current of bullion to or from Great Britain. 

Spain Our trade with Spam has made great strides, viz. : 


Million £ sterling. 


PSO0-6R,  IBS00-.78,  IS79-58,  I559-9%, 40 venis. 
Lmports — ees 59 90 103 119 364 
EXDOPFUS /— entente 34 43 45 D0 ] 2 
Total zipse 86. 139 148 169 536 


Our imports from Spain, mostly minerals, are increasing three 
times as fast as our exports thither. Surplus imports in 40 years 
amounted to 192 millions sterling, the balance of trade having 
always heen heavily in favour of Spain. Tt is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that there has been a net outflow of bullion to that 
country amounting to 53 millions sterling, or about £800,000 a year. 

Italy. There is a striking contrast between the rapid growth of 
our trade with Spain and the continuous decline of our ecommerce 
with Italy, the tables showing as follows for the latter country :- - 


Million £ sterling. 








lw50-68.  Is60-78,.— INTU-NN, I SSU-U8, 40 years, 
Imports Tm 31 41 32 229 136 
Exports usn 63 15 14 61 979 
Total  ......... 94 116 106 99 415 


The decade ending 1878 showed a considerable advance on its 
predecessor, but the last 20 vears exhibit a decline both in imports 
and exports, the cause of which is not discernible. There is no 
current of bullion between Great Britain and Italy, which is the 
more remarkable as our exports to that country are double our 
imports. According to the balance of trade for 40 vears, Italy would 
appear to owe us 143 millions, an average of £3,600,000 a venr, Dut 
how this is balanced does not appear. | 

urious Countries.- -The remaining countries of Europe may be 
taken collectively, as follows : — ' 

Million £ sterling. 











1585U-6H. — 1869-78. ]S0-848..— 1 S8U-UN, J0 years. 
ENS. emen 10 — 145 — 146 148 540 
Exports —............ 110 135 129 192 506 
TB uenis. 211 280 275 2980 1046 


= 


lhis group includes Portugal, Austria, 
y2 


urkey, Roumania, and 
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Grecee, the aggregate of imports and e sports that we exchange with 
them being nearly equal, Nevertheless they have drawn from us 25 
millions of bullion (tof. whieh Portugal 13 millions) in. the last +0 


years, 


LII. Frape wer E xcrep STATES. 


Our dealings with the United States ore on a seale of magnitude far 
surpassing those with any other country, the record of 40. years 
showing : — 


Million £ sterling. 


]unuGs. PREG TR. — pSTUeRH. — J889-905. 40 years. 
Imports — .. cesses. 345 665 907 1,019 9 036 
Exports ^en o0 2075 358 380 Ln 
Tatal. xime 568 960 1.265 1,399 4.199 


Imports have always been largely in excess of exports, since we 
draw most of our food-supply and cotton from the United States. 
The balance against us is increasing in every decade, as our food. 
requirements go on augmenting with population. In the decade 
ending 1868 imports were to exports as 3 to 2, but in 1889-98 the 
ratio was as 5 to 2. In 30 vears imports have risen almost 200, 
exports only TO per cent. The balance ot trade against us and in 
favour of the United States for 40 vears was no less than 1,680 
millions sterling, being an average of 42 millions a year. Neverthe- 
less, wonderful as it may appear, Great Britain is not drained of 
hullion 1o settle such heavy balances. On the contrary, there has 
been a large and constant inflow of precious metals from the United 
States, viz. 1— 


Bullion, Million € sterling. 


1859-69. — 1800-74. d870-8S8..— 1880 08. 40 years, 
Imported — ......... 71 80 40 106 207 
Exported we... 10 12 29 37 88 
Net import ...... 61 63 j| 69 209 


In 40 vears we have received from the United States no less than 
209 millions of bullion, or over five millions a year, which shows that 
commerce rights itself in one way or other, no matter how uneven 
the balance may appear. The expansion of our trade with United 
States is the Dest proof that it is no less beneficial to us than to the 
Americans. Here it is well to bear in mind that in 50 years the 
relative progress of our trade with the United States has been three 
times as great as with the British Colonies collectively, the rise of 
the former having been 146, of the latter 24, per cent. 


Peery FEARS OF Tee LLL. TES. su 
IV. usps WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


Lauder this heading nas be grouped alb countries ou the Amrérican 
Continent lviig south of the Uniied States, as also the island of 
Cuba. Our trade in that part of the world daring HE vears, wbhnw 
together Ha ports and UN POTS, Was us Fod sex ees: 

Million € sterling. 





Faan pa. Saath GR. TSS, 8S8 Sts, JU. veas. 

basil kreida 103 l5 Uu ]16 173 
AE WOHbH © nete E 43 60 1320 dU 
CVG epii 45 Gl oU id gu 
wu MEM GO 6. as S 159 
J. 41 OT px m 161 
EUER aieri 13 23 21 Js eu 
ADURQUD. — 24 l5 ]9 d et) 
Small States . . . . 41 54 ad 0] 195 

Tobal  — ws 3607 AGT 358 454 1,656 


Brazil was " facile princeps " down to 1888, but Argentina holds 
now the first place, having quadrupled her commerce with Great 
Britain in 30 vears. Of late there has been a manifest. disposition 
on the part of British merchants to allow their trade with most of 
the South American republics to die out, and the occasion has been 
seized by German merchants to take their place. If we exclude 
Argentina the trade of Great Britain with 12 other republies during 

the decade o£ 1889-98 was 314 auillions sterling, against J24 niillions 
in 1869-78, showing a fall of 26 per cent. in 20 years. The sum total 
of our dealings with the LE republies was as follows: - 
Million € sterling. 





159-095,  Ts00-78. l1sSUe89W. USSU OS, 40 vete. 
Lpolbe. 9v 205 2106 165 176 (92 
Exports usen 162 a 228 208 864 
JE em 967 467 388 494 1,656 


Down to [868 there was an excess of imports, but since that year 
we have sent to Sonth America more than we got in retum. During 
the whole period of 40 vears there has been an enormous influx of 
bullion from there, oo 

Bullion, Million £ sterling, 


1859-65, 18569-75. ] 571-55. IS89-95, SIT VOUS. 
apor UOCL! 2 gree l ares (d 09 4T 46 2 
lspDorUed | oeste 12 13 A V7 62 
Net import "T 02 40 24 22 158 


The net influx of bullion froin South America has averaged four 
milhons sterling per annum on the whole period, but it has fallen 
from six. and a half millions in the decade of 1859-68. to three 
millions in that Gf 1889-08. dhe result. probably of diminished 
production of silver in Mexico aad Chile. 
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Vo Trape wri rie Far East. 
China -Out drade with China. including Hong Rong. bas 


been: — 
Mi lion. € sterling. 


PRO) fi ] o8. INTO-83. ]t- s. 40) Xie: 
[porte e odes 115 ]51 106 47 400 
Exports deeper 98 89 58 18 313 
Toud” heen ne 171 D 194 135 113 


Owing to the war in China and other causes our dealings with 
that empire have declined, especially iun imports. The balance of 
trade, moreover, has changed: it was formerly heavily against (xreat 
Britain, but at present our exports are nearly double our ni ports. 
The current of bullion in 40 years shows that China has drained us 
of IS millions, mostly silver. 

Japan.—GOur trade with Japan has quadrupled in 50 years, VIZ. i- 


Million: £ sterline. 





]m5OU-68, 1800-78,  LS79-58. 1859-95. 40. vears. 
Imporis — So» 6 4 6 —11 of 
Exports — m 7 Al 30 44 102 

Ot — uisiesse J 20 36 DO 129 


On the above total Japan would appear to owe us a balance of 19 
millions, vet she has sent us no bullion in return: but took from us 
in the last decade 18 millions sterling of gold and silver. 

Java. There has been considerable fluctuation in our. dealings 
with the Duteh East Indies, of which Java is the centre, the returns 
showing as follows:: - | 


Million £ sterling. 
1595-05. 1I90U-75. 1879-853. ] 880-58, 40 years, 


Imports — ssneasin l 10 29 1] əl 
Exports  ....6656- 11 12 18 2l 62 
Vol. nux 12 22 47 32 113 


Imports have gone up and down, but exports have steadily risen 
and doubled in 30 vears. The balance of trade is in our favour, but 
there is no current of bullion. It will be, however, remembered that 
there is an influx of specie to us from the Mother Country, Holland. 

Philippines.~-Our dealings with this group of islands show 
thus :—- ; 

Million .£ sterling, 


1859-69. — 1800-78.  I879-58. 1580-08. 10 vears. 
Imports dtes 10 14 15 18 of 
Exports  .......6- 8 7 li T 33 
Total esperis 18 21 26 20 20 


+ 


Our imports have almost doubled in 30 vears, but our exports are 
declining. Nevertheless there is no current of bullion. 


FORTY YEARS OF BRAT ISTE TRAPE. TD 
Vio "Tnuapk WITH THE BRITISH COLOM E>. 


The gross trade, taking imports and exports together, has been : 
Million € sterling. 


]s5u.608,  1SG0.78, O ISĪ79-55. TSS, AO years. 

3ritish East Indies 5581 023 141 717 2.602» 
Australia — ......... — one AGL JOA 1.596 
Canada — uv E 1326 188 PO er) 739 
British Africa ...... G7 107 136 21 52] 
British West Indies 106 101 el. 32 300 
small Colonies ...... od 42 432 42 169 

Total ............ 1,142 1,416 1,697 1,788 6,045 


Taking all the Colonies collectively our imports from, and exports 
to, them have been as follows :— 
Million £ sterling. 


1859-68. 1860.78. 1870-88. 18589-95. J0 years. 
Imports — ........... 645 118 882 949 3,254 
Exports — ............ 497 638 81a 839 2,190 


Imports have risen 47, exports 69, per cent. since 1868. The 
balance of trade against Great Britain for 40 vears reached 465 
millions sterling. In the same interval there has been a net influx 
of bullion from the Colonies amounting to 25 millions, 

Gast Indics.—Vnder this heading are comprised British India. 
Ceylon and Straits Settlement (formerly called Singapore), the 
collective trade showing as follows : — 


Million £ sterling. 


1850-68. 1860.74.  I870-8M.  1lSHO-UM. — 10 years, 
Imports — sees 363 365 395 379 1,502 
Exports ene 221 208 346 338 1,163 


Imports have been almost stationary since 1868, but exports have 
risen 50 per cent. The balance of trade against Great Britain for 
the whole period reached 339 millions sterling, and there has been a 
heavy outflow of bullion, viz. :— 


Bullion, Million £ sterling. 


1850-68. 1860-78. 1870-48. — ls8NU- 0, 40 years. 
Imported SEEE 4 o 4 16 32 
Exported ........ 47 52 64 82 245 
Net export ..... .. 43 44 60 66 213 


Tn 40 vears India has drained us of 213 urillions sterling of tho 
B 
precious metals, or nearly 53 millions per annum. 
Australza.—Our trade with the Australian Colonies has been :- - 


Million £ sterling. 


1850-68. 1869-78. 1879-88. 1889. 98. 40 veara. 
Imports ess 92] 17 294 30 816 
Exports — uos 131 175 241 227 780 


Imports have grown with extraordinary rapidity, but our exports 
to Australia have been for some years declining, the colonists 
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show ng Jess disposition than before to take our merchandise. Thus 
Aust alian unpor 5 Promi forced countries in the decade of 1889-93 
were (0 millicus hieher than in the preceding decade, but their 
nnposts from Cred Britain were 20 nullions less. Our net receipts 
of wold trom Australia jn £0 veus were 206 millions sterling. 
Condo The value of merchandise exehanged with Canada 


Apu ce 
Alillon. £ sterling. 
pocos, dons. ESTOS, YSSO-GR, 40 years, 
Imports o. . . . .. T3 iol 110 147 430 
BRPO edidit o 87 90 78 309 


Thos picture resembles that of Australia, imports inereasing by 
leaps andl bounds. while our es ports to Canada are falling. In fact 
the Canadians prefer to deal with foreign countries, as we see by 
comparing the last decade with the one preceding, viz. :— 

Million. £ sterling. 


Imports from TST, IS89-98, Jrerense. Decline. 
Great Brituim ovo... o 19 — 12 
Other countries . . . . . . . . Lo 174 40 — 
VOU ekeren ert 253 40 12 


Tt os evident in the case of Canada, as in that of Australia, that 
the colonists find it convenient to deal more and more with foreign 
nations, and hence any atteinpt at an Imperial Zollverein between 
Greal Britain and her Colontes would be rutnous to the latter, and 
would ultimately. break up the empire. The balanee of trade 
against Great Britain in her dealings with Canada during 40 vears 
was no less than [21 millions stevliug, but there was no outHow of 
bullion thither, 

South Africas Taking Cape Colony and Natal together we 
find :-— 


Million £ sterling. 


HSoU-68. I1869. 78. ISTI-SS.— J8589-985. 40 years, 
lupos. n 21 93 OL 56 169 
EXpOPl uices 10 39 59 109 233 


Exports to South Africa are almost double imports, The balance of 
trade in our favour in the last decide was 52 millions, the net import 
of bullion TO millions sterling, mostly gold from the Transvaal. 
The other African settlements belonging to Great Britain showed 
an aggregate trade of 27 millions in 1889-68, and 46 millions in 
1859-98, imports and exports being exactly equal. 

Brviish West Indiese -This group includes not only the islands that 
belong to Great Britain but also the possessions in Guiana and 
IHondaras, our commerce with which in the aggregate was: - 


Million £ sterling. 


1950-68, 1860-78. [S7 -8S, 89-08, 10 years, 
Dnpo;t; T" T2 67 52 28 2]9 


IXpoRUs wee 34 34 32 34 134 


PhD: DPS OF bd TESE VA cs pe 


Our experts te the Wiest bodies have hanlly varied in d venis, 
but our imports have fallen GO per cent, since ISEN, owing to tlie 
talh oin ger There ts no current of bullion either wav, 

Small Colas These are numerous and serve ine tiv. espercaliv 
Matta cand Gibraltar, as markets for the consumption of Birth 
merchandise, sending us little in return, Our tirade catleetively 
with them was as follows: 


Million: € terim, 


Ith ISS eph Tas JU vean - 
lnport m id saut ca 5 Ta 13 Jo d 
Jax ports eta uk hook 21) 32 e) ov 120 


Although the balance due tous in 40 veus by these little colonics 
was (lI millions sterling. we received no bullion fiom them: they 
even took two mrllions from us. 

Byypt Ns Egypt is not properly an English. celeny her tiade 
is not imeluded in the foregoing summaries of Colonies, Our trade 
relations with her are shown as follows: 

Million. £ sterline, 


]gO0.-64, — ISDU-TSS  pNVUeSS. NS S0 AD yens, 
pers 2seesss 146 139 SG Un THE! 
Exports ............ 47 9l 9 of Iho 

J E 193 130 116 190 619 


Contrary to what might be expected, our dealings with Egypt have 
lamentably declined. since, the period of British occupation. The 
decline im the last 20 vears has been 28 per cent. in nmiporis, the same 
m exports, The trade balance against. Great Britain for [0 Xa 
was 2S) millions sterling, but the outflow of British bullion to ley pl 


Wats only 220 millions. 


VEL SEMMARYy or [RADE-BALANCH. 


The following table shows our total imports and exports :-- 
Million. £ sterling, 


Period, Tinports. Exports, — Surplus Imports. Iriports to Expoit-. 
] 353-68 2,493 1,965 020 127 to 100 
1869-78 3,937 235 oe 130 to 100 
1879288 3.872 9 S61 1011 155 to 106 
{889-98 4,300 2.967 1,333 115 to 100 
40 years 14,202 10,521 3,681 135 to 100 


During the whole period of 40. vears there has been what some 
people consider an enormous vearly balance against Great Britain. 
Which las risen from 252 millions in the first, to 133 millions in the 
fourth, decade. According to the principles that held force in the 13th 
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century import trade was injurious to a country, and exports were 
the measure of a nation's prosperity. On such a theory the position 
of Great Britain was better in 1859-68, when imports were to 
exports as 9 to 4, than at present, when the ratio is as 3 to 2. Thus 
the increase of commerce in 30 vears is a deplorable symptom of 
national decay! People who entertain such theories are at a loss 
to explain how it is that this growing surplus of imports is attended 
bv a great influx of the precious metals, amounting in 40 years to 
123 millions sterling. But, it will be asked, how are we to suppose 
the trade balance to be squared? In the first place our merchant 
shipping in 1898 represented a carrying-power of 295 million tons, 
and performed 45 per cent. of the world’s carrying-trade on the high 
seas. The freight earned by shipping is 6 per cent. of the value of 
merchandise carried, say 120 millions sterling per annum: the 
British share of this would be 54 millions. In the second place the 
amount of British capital invested abroad was estimated on the 
Stock Exchange in 1898 at 1,900 millions sterling, and an average 
dividend of 5 per cent. vearly would be 95 millions sterling. These 
two items, without going further, cover the difference yearly between 
our imports and our exports. 


VIII.-—CcnnaENT or BULLION. 


The imports inio, and exports from, Great Britain of precious 
metals in 40 years have been as follows : —- 
Million £ imported. 











From 1859-68. | 1860-78. 1879-88. 1830-08. 40 years. 
Europe  ....56- 55 83 60 84 282 
U. States nesses 71 80 40 196 297 
Australia... 62 68 29 52 211 
S. America ......... 11 53 47 46 220 
Other Countries ... 8 38 25 113 184 

Total enera 2143 323 201 401 1,197 

To à E» ported. 

Europe  ........... 125 160 56 153 494 
U. States. ......... 10 12 29 31 88 
East Indies — ...... 47 52 64 82, 245 
S. America ......... 12 13 23 17 65 
Other Countries ... 38 38 39 67 182 

Total uno s. 292 275 211 356 1,074 


Imports of bullion have largely exceeded the amount exported, 
unless in the decade of 1879-88, in which interval the decline of the 
Australian gold-fields had so marked an effect that Great Dritain lost 
10 millions of her stock of precious metals. On the whole the 
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eunmiarv of 40. vears shows a net influx of 125 millions, or an 


average of £5,075,000 per annum, The two metals stool as 
follows: 
Gold, million £. Silver, nillion. £. 
Period, Imported, Exported. Tmperted. Exported. 
J.. tation ages EE 151I g 101 
UET- parran aiant 195 pay E24 116 
J. EE T IEF 126 ed 8) 
TOGS Aoi ebrios 280 und —121 —134 
TU. VOS ES. eei ot 166 638 431 436 


This shows a net influx of 128 millions gold, and a net outflow of 


five millions silver. 


[X.—CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) The ratio of British trade per inhabitant in 1899 was higher 
than at any previous date. 

(2) The growth of our trade since 1868 has been unequal, imports 
having risen 72, exports only 50, per cent. 

(3) Imports from Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium are 
increasing with great rapidity, while exports are declining except to 
Germany. 

(4) Spain has doubled her trade with us since 1568. On the other 
hand our dealings with Italv have fallen remarkably. 

(5) Our relations with the United States have grown three times a- 
much as with our Colonies, imports being to exports as three to one, 

(6) South America (except Argentina) is slipping away from 
British, and passing into German, hands. 

(7) In the Far East we find our trade with China falling heavily. 
while it has quadrupled with Japan. It is declining with India and 
Egypt. 

(8) Australia and Canada send us more and more of their products 
in each decade, but take less of our merchandise than before. 

(9) There has been a great increase in our trade with South Africa, 
while our dealings with British West Indies have diminished. 

(10) The balance of trade against Great Britain is 150 millions 
vearly, which is covered by the earnings of our merchant navy and 
foreign investments. 

(11) Net imports of bullion in 40 vears averaged three millions 
vearly: +} millions in the deeade 1889-98. 

(12) The trade of 1899 showed an increase over 1898 of 15 millions 
of imported merchandise, and 36 millions exports. 
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ATPPPENDIN, 
Total British Trade of H years: million. K. 

With Duport Ji xpo, Total. kailo. 
Uruted States —......... 9xb I; 4,192 17.0 
GOON . salesmen tis ee ee 2,825 11.4 
TRUCE espe Guia! TUO ab) 2,116 10.0 
E nias 1:54 1.040 —— di 
south America  ........ (92 SEA 1,656 6.7 
Australia usce 816 TON 1,596 6.4 
RUSSA e (6c od? 1,115 4.5 
Foland ole es ng 419 940 3.8 
Scandinavia oo... . . . . .. DTS 284 859 SET 
Candy. ereki menus {90 oQ1 T29 3.0 
C aE AAA 100 ole 113. 2.9 
Beèlgium . ........ ........ 911 293 639 3.6 
E i ecrire Beene 454 165 619 S 
SIX giron aE 964 I 036 2,9 
ae EE 156 wn 415 17 
South Africa —........ 169 26 395 1.6 
British West Indies ... 219 131 339 1.4 
Other Countries — ...... ],231 LOO 2.918 9.6 
The World —............ 14,202 10,531 24.7233 100.0 
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Food 
Raw Materials 
Manufactured Goods ...... 
Metals 

Sundries 
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Textile Goods 
Hardware 
Raw Materials 
Colonial Products 
Sundries 
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]uports, £. 


1st, 
20-4, 100,000 
] 93,500,000 
87.100.000 
21,900,000 
33,800,000 


410, LO0,Q00 


101,100,000 
51,100,000 
1,100,000 
60,700,000 
51,100,005 


294,100,000 


TSO), 
205,200,000 
122,100,099 

91.300,000 
28 300.000 
37,000.000 


485,100,000 





Exports. 

109,100,000 
63,200,000 
20,600,000 
65,000,000 
59 800,000 


329 700,000 


Micar €, ARULILALL. 


THe BAPE OF THE CENTURIES. 


PENH E last few weeks have witnessed one of the ever-recurring 
rebellions of the haman mind against authority and received 
tradition which serve to stimulate thought and te remind 
those in authority that their position is never safe from attack, and 
that they must be prepared to defend it by argument. Such 
rebellions usually take place m the regions of religion, of polities, of 
physical science, of literature, or of taste. They are successful quite 


- ey 


ceflen enough to give hope io those who desire reaction or further 
innovation; and though they are often vexatious, they provide 
safeguards against stagnation, The late rebellion however. (if 
indeed it is safe to speak of it as “Tate.” for we may be walking yur 
ignes sup positos cineri doloso) is not in any of these departments ot 
buman affairs. 

This is a rebellion partly against. arithmetic and partly against 
the prevailing canons of evidence. Such rebellions are not very 
common, In arithmetic extravagant statements are the commonest 
things in the world, as when we see that a meeting in Hyde Park is 
attended by many thousands of people according to one newspaper, 
and by a few hundreds according to another, or as when I open my 
valeh and find that its maker had many years ago turned out 47,920 
other watches. Plenty of examples will occur to everybody, but 
such statements are rather of the nature of fictions pleasant to the 
narrator than of revolts against an established rule. Against 
received canons of evidence we do sometimes see what is more like 
sustained and organised revolt: as when a murderer, and especially 
a female murderer, is sentenced to death. But such rvevolis are due 
to opinions held without reference to the merits of any particular 
case, and rather resemble refusais to believe, or as the case may be 
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to disbelieve, that which is disagreeable. It is quite a a different 
thing to miscount a hundred or n neteen hundred vears, and when 
ihe miscounting has been exposed. to suggest that having made an 
error on ihe ie a vear we have been miscalling our years ever 
afterwards. 

I expected that when the mistake was once exposed the disputo 
would end, but finding that fresh combatants were ever entering the 
Hi I thought the phienomena so marvellous as to deserve study. 

o, beginning on ie first day of this vear, I cut out from the Times 
9n columns of letters on this subject down to the sixth day—-when 
the stream ceased in that quarter. I wish I had begun earlier, but I 
judge from the numerous repetitions of statements in these six days, 
and from my inability to remember having read any substantially 
different statements on former days, that these letters, 60 in number, 
do really cover the whole coatroversy between the parties who may 
for brevity be called the Nineteens and the Twenties. With these 
materials I am trying. to classify and partially to examine the 
considerations on which the Twenties rest their opinions. I give 
the dates of the letters according to their appearance in the Times. 

The Nineteens may fairly be said to be in possession of the 
ground. How far back in history this controversy extends I do not 
. know. In the year 1800 it seems to have been a matter of doubt to 
men of high attainments. On Jan. 1, P.IE.B. records a bet, in which 
Sheridan manad what would then be the side of the Nineteens 
(the present Twenties) against the Eighteens (the present Nineteens) 
—who were represented by a Mr. Dun The bet was decided 
by Fox, whose letter is worth quoting. It is addressed to 
Richardson : — 

“St. Ann’s Hill, Monday. 

" Dear Sir, —I received your letter with its enclosure on my return 
to this place on Saturday, and have deferred answering it till to-day 
only that I might not appear to give a hasty opinion. Indeed, I had 
so strong a prepossession that vou were in the wrong from the arrogant 
manner in which you state the case, that I wanted some time to enable 
me to believe 1t possible that you could be in the right, but afterwards 


searching for all possible grounds or even pretences for deciding against 
you, I own I can find none." 


Fox's decision was conveyed in these terms: “I think Mr. 
Richardson right. So that Fox had impressions in favour of the 
then Nineteens till he thought over the matter carefully, when he 
found that they had not a ice to stand upon. 

On January 2, L.E.H. supplies a quotation from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, of April, 1800, in which the authority of the French 
astronomer Lalande is cited. I give if at length as being not only 
interesting in itself, but because it touches "iiit I believe to be the 
tap-root of the fallacy which has beguiled the Twenties:— 
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" [n France as in England there have been disputes about the com- 
mencement of the 19th century. The asironomer Lalande thus 
determines the question, which he says was equally agitated at the end 
of the last century, he having in his library a pamphlet published on 
the subject, ' Many persons imagine that because after having counted 
‘17 they commence 18 the century must be changed; but this is a 
' mistake, for when 100 years are counted we must pass from 99, and we 
‘arrive at 100. We have changed the ten before we have finished the 
‘100. Whatever calculation is to be made we commence by one and 
‘finish by 100. Nobody has ever thought of commencing at 0 and 
‘finishing by 99, Thus, he concludes, the year 1800 incontestably 
belongs to the 18th or old century." 

On January 5 Sir Courtenay Boyle supplies an article from the 
Times of Dec. 26, 1799, which is as emphatic as befits an authority 
from which there is no appeal. It notes the controversy, and 
decides it contemptuously in favour of the then Eighteens-—the now 
Nineteens. More weighty than this utterance from on high are the 
instances in which, without reference to any controversy at all, it 
has been assumed by responsible persons, who must have known 
perfectly well that there was in fact a dispute, that the 19th century 
began on Jan. 1, 1801. Such is the case in the Annual Register for 
1801, and in the rejoicings over the Act of Union with Ireland, 
which was celebrated as coming into force on the Ist day of the 19th 
century, Le. Jan 1, 1801. (See letter of II. B.—P. Jan. 1.) 

After this the controversy abated, and there was no great 
disturbance of the peace till there came the fatal change of eighteen 
into nineteen, which caused the same amount of bewilderment as the 
change from seventeen into eighteen. I have a firm belief, founded 
on conversations with many persons, that with the majoritv of 
doubters it is simply the change of figures which occasions the 
doubt. How the doubt can survive the simple process of counting 
is to me not easily intelligible; but it does so, and then recondite 
reasons are sought after in order to justify it. I have found my 
personal experiences as to the genesis of the dispute confirmed hy 
the correspondence under review. Lalande as above quoted puts 


his finger on it. On January 1, J. F. Hogan states the point in its 
naked simplicity :.— 


"Surely the first two figures constitute the index to the century. 
When we part on Monday with the familiar 18, and begin to write 19 
at the head of our letters, we cannot help being practically conscious 
of a change of century, whatever academic arguments to the contrary 


may be." 

That is his whole argument on the chronology of the case, though 
he goes on to argue it on grounds of general convenience and 
expediency, and thinks that everybody will agree with him. 

To use one of the commonest illustrations in this matter, what 
would happen if somebody owing Mr. Hogan two centuries of 
sovereigns were to tell them out of a bag; —l, 2 and so forth ta 
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99 aad then sav “dihat is one eentury, now let us begin 
another?” Would not Mr. Hogan say ^ but you have not finished 
the first yet, there's a sovereign wanting." and would he be satisfied 
bv the debtor telling him that he must have a practieal consciousness 
that the second century began when the 100th sovereign was 
produced out of the bag, and then went on to argue about general 
expediency and so forth? Surely he would say that it was a pure 
matter of counting: that the tist century was not completed till the 
IOOth. sovereign. had heen added to the previous ninety-nine; and 
that practical consciousness and general expedieney were nothing to 
the purpose. 

I possess a drawing by a lady who at one time betook herself to 
comie illustrations of the titles of novels. She had selected one 
called “ He knew he was right," and she depicted a schoolboy sitting 
before a blaek-board. He had just added two to two, and having 
brought out the sum as five, had turned round with a look of assured 
triumph to receive the plaudits of the world. The artist did not 
disclose the sequel. Probably it would have shown that practical 
consciousness in matters of arithmetic, however complete, did not 
compensate for lack of attention to rules. | l 

On the same day E. J. Reed writes rather more elaborately. He 
savs, rightly enough, that in the first place we should be clear what 
we mean by a century. He then admits that arithmetic favours the 
Nineteens, and that " for astronomical and other purposes requiring 
"the exact measurement of long periods of time we must remember 
“that the 19th century does not end till the 31st of Dec., 1900.” But 
then he savs that as à matter of " nomenclature and usage" it is no 
less certain that the 19th century ends on 21st Dee., 1899, and that 
"for the practical purpose of fixing dates and records" the new 
century begins this year, We rub our eves and ask Why? For no 
other reason than this, that in dating his letters he will begin 


with the figures 19 instead of the figures 18. — This is the 
(x : NEL 2055 i 

practieal consciousness” of Mr. Hogan, only preceded by tho 
andid admission that it won't suit long periods of time. — l'or 


astronomers and people of that sort, who require exact 
measurements of long periods (I should say that of all people 
chronelogers require exactitude in the highest degree), arithmetic 
‘practical purposes “`; which 


+ 


mav be yery good, but it won't do for 
seems to mean for the purpose of deciding the present controversy. 
On the separate iopic of " usage " I will presently make some 
remarks. E will only add here that E. J. Reed's proposal to measure 
some periods of tine by arithmetical rules and other periods by some 
other unspecified rule, is about as damaging a practical comment on 
Mr. Hogan's general rule of convenience and expediency as an 
opponent could wish for. 
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Mr. Grimley, the Rector of Norton, has been puzzled by figures in 
the same wav. Jle writes on January 2nd : -- 

“Tf a bride in her 190th year were to pass from the altar of my 
church to the vestry she would give me as her age to be entered in the 
register 99. Her 100th year would be labelled 99 to its very close. 
When that vear ended she would be 100 years old. and the year she 
would then enter upon would be labelled 100, and be the first vear of 
her second century. The same bride when in her first year would 
have that first year labelled 0. If she were at that tender age preter- 
naturally gifted with speech, she would say all through that first year 
she was 0 at her last and only birthday.” 


I hope that the Norton Registers are not kept on this system of 
enumeration by labels of each parishioner. A woman in her 
100th vear is called 99 years old with sufficient accuracy, 
because she has completed her 99th vear, and has not 
completed another vear. But the vear is not labelled 99: 
i£ labelled at all with reference to her it is called her 100th vear, 
and so when she is 100 she enters her 101st year. Let the same rule 
be applied to the century. All last year it was 95 years old and a 
fraction. The year was called 99, because that year of its age was 
current the whole time. At the end of the year the century became 
99 years old, and entered its 100th year, which is now current. Mr. 
Grimley concludes: “ May I add, with all reverence, that the age of 
the Christian era is, after all, the age of a living person, as everyone 
who lives into a second century has his first year labelled 100, so 
should i£ be with the Christian era.” It is quite true that the age 
of a man and of the world fall under the same law of arithmetie. 
That is all that the Nineteens contend for. But as I have never 
seen any of Mr. Grimley’s labels, and doubt their existence seeing to 
what erroneous conclusions they lead him, T wish for the production 
of one before further discussing its effect. At present it looks like a 
confusion between a current vear and a completed one. which has 
not deeeived him when calculating the years of a bride, but has 
deceived him in calculating the years of a century. | 

So much for the genesis of the difficulty. Now for the positions 
which the parties take up. 

That of the " Nineteens ` is very simple, and it is so simply and 
tersely stated in a letter of January 5th by R. M. Minton-Senhouse 
that I transcribe it, and have nothing to add to it or to take away : — 


“The first year and the first century commenced at and not before 
the beginning of the first year. The second year commenced at tho 
determination of the first year. The second century commenced at the 
determination of the first century. The 1901st year will not commence 
till the determination of the 1900th year, and the twentieth century 
will not commence till the determination of the nineteenth century. 
For the purpose of deciding when a period of time commences or 
determines, it matters not what that period may be called. or hy what 
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iumeral it is.leseribed. We may describe the first year or century of 
ur era as 0.1.50% or in any way we please without affecting the 
juestion, I affirm however that if we describe them by cipher, or 
any numeral hut 1, we shall be zomg contrary to the universal practice 
faankind, and shall not be speaking the English*language, — 1n 
mumerating “he human race would Adam be described as person 0 
ind Eve as pesson 1? The first of anything is No. I, and the first. vear 
is No. lo or the year l. To cne who is not a savant that statement 
ippears to be indisputable. Let us therefore continue to call the first 
vear the year 1; and restate ony original proposition. Year | and 
century 1 con meneed at the beginning of vear T. Year 2 did not com- 
mence till year 1 had determined, Century 2 did not, commence till 
century | had determined. Year 1901 will not commence till year 
1900 has determined. Century 20 will not commence till century 12 
has determined.” 

How do the Twenties attack these elementary propositions? I 
will try te marshal their arguments aecording to the best of my 
understanding, though I am conscious that, owing to my inability 
to follow some and to my strong dissent from others, L may fail to 
epresent them in the way which the disputants intend. 

Let it be constantly borne in mind that the question is one of 
pure arithmetic: how we shall count, and from what point. On this 
question I find a large part of the letters to be wholly irrelevant. 

Some allege that the feelings of people are engaged on the side 
of the Twenties. Sir C. Boyle did so in a letter which appeared 
just before my series, On January 7, K. B. Ferguson writes to say, 
not quite accurately, that the sentimental point of view has been 
overlooked, and he insists wholly upon it. " I defy the most bigoted 
e precisian to work up any enthusiasm over 1901 when we will already 
“have had twelve months! experience of the 1900s. The transition 
* from 1899 to 1900 on the other hand strikes the eve and strikes the 
“faney at once.” Alas, I fear that the bigoted precisian will not 
feel much enthusiasm over the numbering of any year or century, 
But Mr. Ferguson adds to the number of those who have convinced 
me that the change of the two first figures is the true and shallow 
source of the ‘Twenty fallacy. 

I have before quoted Mr. Hogan's letter in which he takes the 
ground of general convenience and expediency: a ground more solid 
ihan that of sentiment, but not more relevant to the question whether 
in fact our mode of counting is on this wise'or on that. He thinks 
that “a short Bull” should be “ run through Parliament " to settle 
{he question for ever, and this, he thinks, would get rid of all 
diffieulties. On which I woulé venture to remark: First, that a Bill, 
however short and however run through Parlament, which is 
founded on the theory that we have miscounted our vears for many 
centuries, and whieh would dislocate our dates, would find in some 
stage of its existence many difficulties to encounter; Secondly, 
that no plan is so likely to serve " general convenience and 
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“expedieney 7 in matters of usage as the simple homely plan of 
following established usage net shown to be injurious to mankind. 

ludee |]. if we are going te depart from usage for fear that anybody 
may be betrayed into a mistake, we had better. re-number our 
centuries QM From the momentary mistakes I have myself 
made, and have seen ethers make, Fam sure that when (sav) the loth 
century Is cid inset large numbers of persons think at first of the 
vears that besin with the figures 16, and require an instant of | 
reflection before remembering that the 16th century vears, all except 
the last, begin with the figures 15. Yet I do not think that any 
advantage would be got by altering our accurate numbering for some 
artificial and inaeeurate method. | 

Other irrelevaneies occur. One asks at what point of the earth's 
surface the vear begins. Several attach importance to the precise 
ascertainment of ite day or year to which the Nativity of Jesus 
Christ 1810 be aseribed ; and they assert that Dionysius Exiguus, who 
fixed our era for us, has fallen into error on this pomt. That is an 
alleged ertor, not of one vear, but of several. But it cannot signify 
What point of time was fixed on unless we are going to make much 
greater alterations than the Twenties ask for; m fact, a total upset 
of previous computations aud the substitution of new ones. There 
being some fixed starting point, have we counted right from it? 
That is the cuestion. One writer indeed, F. J. B. Carulla, argues 
(January 6) that though the custom has been to count as the 
ANineteens do, it would be better to count with the Twenties because 
‘the nearer we get to the actual truth the better it must be.” 

In some other instances the champions of the Twenties miss the 
mark by failing to understand what it is that the Nineteens contend 
for. Į take as a specimen Edward Steward (January 1). He argues 
with unimpeachable force and with apt illustrations against the 
supposition that a man is not 100 years old until he has completed 
his IUlst year. And so, he says, with the century. To be sure he 
adds at the end of his letter that in some way, which he does not 
explain, the vear 1 of our era was really the vear 2. This however 
belongs to the question of starting point, on which others have been 
more expheit, and which will be discussed presently. 

On January 4, Lord Medway writes under the same erroneous 
C a a at of the same point, ' ‘I cannot understand how people can 
‘he found to maintain that a centur v does not begin until the end 

“of its first year, upon which the only remark to be made is that 
the people who do maintain that proposition have never been found, 
anl probably they cannot be found. 

On the same dav A. K. S. writes on the assumption that there is 
common ground between himself and his opponents which does not 
exist, “ Will any of vour correspondents help a stupid man and 
tell him what he meant when he dated a letter say December 3, » 1599, 
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:£ he did not mean the third day of the 12th month 18 centuries and 
ninety-nine years, and so many days in another year, or in figures 
1800 years + 99 vears + 338 days after the accepted birth of Christ.” 
I think he is the only one of the sixty letter writers who puts so 
clearly on the fave of his statement ilie error which in all probability 
affects other minds. But many of the liftv-nime others would tell 
him that he has confused between a current year and a complete 
year, and that h s date signifies not 99 but 95 completed years + so 
many days. His discharge therefore is one of blank cartridge. 
Closely akin to these specimens of iynoratio elenchi are the 
numerous cases in which the disputant states his premises rightly 
and then suddenly jumps to the conclusion opposite to that which 
they prove. Taxe E. M., January 1: "I take it nobody denies that 
“the birth of Christ and the commencement of the Christian era were 
e simultaneous. Therefore when Christ was a dav, or a week, or a 
“month, ora vear old, the Christ ian era was equally and respectively 
“a day, a week, a month, or a year old.” Passing over as irrelevant 
the marvellous statement in the first sentence that nobody denies 
what everybody disputes, I have to express entire agreement with 
the principle of his second sentence. And if I had been writing the 
letter I should have gone on to say that when our Lord completed 
1900 vears the Christian era would equally then, and not before, 
have completed 1900 years. But what E. M. does go on to say 13 
this: “ If our Saviour had remained on earth till now He would 
“have commenced His 20th century on January 1, 1900. Conse- 
“quently the Christian era does the same.” That is one of the sudden 
surprises which add zest to the reading of this correspondence. 
There are several others like it. I have cited Mr. Grimley’s letter 
for another purpose. He is quite conseious that a bride in her 
100th year is only 99 complete; but he will not go on to apply the 
same principle to the century. That, he says, is 99 complete in its 
99th year, and 100 complete in its 100th, all owing to some 
mysterious label of which he does not explain the contents or ihe 
mode of its attachment to the vear. On January 4, M. L. Craven 
writes. He takes one of the numerous illustrations, a very good one, 
that of 100 consecutive mile-posts, suggested by a previous writer 
calling himself Secretary. It supposes a starting point at zero and 
posts marked 1. 2, 8, and so on up to 100, each marking the end 
of L mile. When the racer comes opposite to post 100 he has 
completed his L00 miles. M. L. Craven states the illustration 
correctly, and then quietly draws the conclusion that our era 
completed 19 centuries on January 1, 1900; not when, as required 
in the case of the mile-posts, the 100th stage is completed, but when 
it is begun. He assigns no reason, but takes his assertion for 
granted. On the same day Dionysius Minimus writes. Dionysius 
Maximus had asked, “ Will some firm adherent, of the faith that 
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the Vth century is completed oblige us T writing out the date 
"of the years that composed the Ist century, an? Alinintus. alias 
himself a firm adherent of that faith, answers thus: "ap. J, J 
Geten do 99,7. That is alb he says. Having written down 9H veni 
he ample calls them, or leaves us to call them, LOO years, 

Even Sir C. Bovle, who writes under a sense that the case of the 
Twenties needs argument to support it, falls into the same snare. 
He imagines a mother speaking of her boy Alfred and the events of 
his life. ' If parents fix events by Ahe birth of a child they say, * so 
and so happened the vear Alfred was born, aud so and so — al 
when Alfred was 1. " "This language is perfectly correct ; it is the 
ordinary language of mankind, parents and others. But when ^r 
C. Boyle comes to draw his conclusion, he adds "thus making the 
"sequenee 0, 1, 2,1001, 2, 5. Why so? My experience of mothers 
is that they count their children’s vears quite right, and of Alfred's 
mother I say, as of Mr. Grimley's label, that she must be d. 
and examined before we impute to her that, having used right, 
ordinary, language about the events in Alfred's life, she has Mew 4 
his vears 1n so abnormal a w ay. One cannot help thinking that she 
does not really exist on this earth, but has been invented for the 
present dispute. 

If it were not for these Aictus valde defendi between premises aud 
conclusions it would be consolatory to read the letter of G., who 
writes on January 4. “The reason why this dispute is interminable 
‘is that both sides are demonstrably right on their own premises.” 
Ho savs: “If by 1900 we mean the 1900th vear, then clearly tho 
‘century does not close UH the vear closes.” We ask, who ever meant 
anything else by a.n. 1900 but the 1900th vear, whether speaking ot 
it as coming, or present, or past? But he says further that * 1900 
“wears " means something different, because the cardinal number is 
used; and “if by 1900 is meant 1900 years, then the century has 
"closed and a new one is coming.” That is a very hard and dark 
saving. Clearly the figures “1900” applied to the subject "5 years ~ 
mean 1900 vears. But how that bears on the question whether a 
vear begun or a vear eurrent can be taken as a vear completed, 
is not easy to see. Nor do I understand im what collocation of 
words (G. proposes to use the cardinal number, in which such virtue 
resides, He adds that this latter interpretation of the figures 1900 
"has the advantage of falling in with our method of reckoning 
"in all other scales of (ime and distance.” He gives several analogies 
or illustrations: the 10th hour of a clock is that which les between 
9 and 10, and so with the 60th minute of an hour and the 60th 
second of a minute; and the 100th mile of a dvelometer is 99-100, 
not 100-101. Well, all those things go to show that the last vear of 
a century is that which lies between the end of 99 and the end of 
100. They are the premises of the Nineteens, but from them it 
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appears to G Chat the conclusion of the Twenties is demonstrably 
right. Eun afraid that we need go no further than Gs own letter 
io show how little his first sentenco corresponds with Fuels. 

| row pass to tho arguments driwii from authority aud usage, whieh 
are hardly separa le from one another, In one sense if seems absurd 
to rely on author ty or usage m a matter of dry counting. But if it 
were shown, either by learned men. or by reference to common 
parlance, that expressions even of figures had acquired a conventional 
meaning, that would be to the poiut. To a great extent this topic 
has been anticipated in the previous diseussions, but it will be 
clearer to present it separately. 

I cannot find any specifie authority cited for the Twenties except 
a sentence in the calendar enacted in the vear 1752 (when our style 
was changed from the Julian to the Gregorian) and prefixed to the 
Book of Common Prayer. It occurs in the directions for finding 
Sunday letters, which are given up to the end of the vear 1/99. 
Then it is added, " For the next century; that is, from the year 
UU 18SO0 till the vear 1899. inclusive,” and then follows a different 
direction. dt is obvious that the enumeration of the centuries of the 
era was not the point present to the framers of the calendar, The 
point was, how to find the Sunday letter, The word “century ^ 
may correctly mean any period of LOO vears, and it may be that the 
plan of calculation, which consists of dividing numbers and then 
adding to the quotient, and then dividing again, may require that 
one method should be followed in all the years whose number 
begins with 17, and another method in those which begin with 18. 
Of that I am too ignorant io speak, and I leave it to the 
mathematicians. It is sufficient to sav here that the quoted sentence 
was never addressed to such a controversy as the present. 

1 have seen it stated that Lord. Kelvin is among the Twenties. 
If so, he must have some reason whieh will command respectful 
attention; but I have not seen any statement emanating from 
himself, and I do not find that he is cited in this correspondence 
which is the subject of my analysis. 

The only other authority cited for the Twenties is the Emperor 
of Germany, and I donot find either his reasons or the terms of his 
opinion given. Germany is an independent country, and its rulers 
have a right. to call the 19th. century the 20th. century, or for the 
malter of that the 18th or the 21st century, if they deem it 
expedient for the nation. Moreover, Germany is apt to have very 
independent Emperors. We know of the Emperor Sigismund ihat 
he was superior to grammar, because he has told us so himself; at 
least, if his savings are rightly reported. It may bo that another 
Emperor is superior to arithmetic. However that may be, I have 
seen no statement to show that anything has taken place in Germany 
unless it be a positive decizioa for the regulation of the future, such 
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ast DR. Carulla proposes ror eur country in order to alter what he 
adinits to be the existing practice. Prom the letter of AL G. 
Jannary 6, it would appear that the same practice prevailed ta Berlin 
at the beginning of this ceutury. Whether ihe German decision is 
convenient, wise, or the contrary, it has no bearing on the question 
of correct counting. 

Opposed to this verv meagre show of authority and usage is a 
strong muster on the side of Wea ameteens, For the beginning of 
this century the opinion of Lalande, the story of the bet made by 
Sheridan and decided by Fox, and the extracts from the Annual 
vegister, must, in the absence of countervailing evidence, satisfy 
everybody that those who paid attention to the matter considered 
that the century began in LSOL. J. W. Sharpe (January P) cites a 
passage from Professor De Morgan's Treatise on the Use of the 
Globes, He is explaining the — of Leap Years at the end 
of each century according to the Julian and Gregorian Calendars, 
and he gives a warning to (I dU careless) readers when speaking 
of the last. year of e ach century: “Remember that a.p. LOO ends 
“ihe first century, a.D. 1900 ends the 19th century, and so on.” 

H. W. 8-W. T G) writes that he had thought of consulting 
the present Astronomer Roval, from whom he elicited the following 
letter: " Ht has been agreed in chronology to call the first vear of the 
“Christian cra ap. l, the previous vear being Bc. J. Phere is ne 
"AC O, Conca mS the second century Doi with s.p. TOT, 
a hundred vears after the beginning of the first vear, and so on for 
succeeding centuries. The question was fully discussed at the 
Century Dinner in Glasgow on April 15, 18:0, when the Lord Dean 
of Guild, after quoting various authorities, gave his decision as 
arbiler that the 19th century did not commence til 1501, January 
l. and that, E the 20th century would not commence until 
“901, January 1. . Drinstev Manley (January 6) communicates 
a formal opinion of he Paris Bureau des Longitudes to the same 
effect. 

The writers to the Zimes give numerous instances of the ordinary 


way in which ordinary people reckon every kind of numerical series 
in ordinary life: the. counting of coms, the measurement of 
miles, the numbering of pages in a book, the hours of a day, the 
nunibering of current months, and the reckoning of wears m a 
human life. On the last point, I should add to fic instances given 
by the Nineteens those of Alfred's mother and of the evergreen 
bride of 99: though it is true that their creators, Sir C. Boyle and 
Mr. Grimley, have drawn hostile inferences from the corrert 
language put into the mouths of those mythical creatures. 

I will only quote further on this point a very curious letter trom 
` Zeno (January 6). He admits that Arithmetic and Usage are with 
the Nineteens, but that, he says, is all the fault of the “clumsy 
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chronologers.” Mathematically we are still in the Poth century, 
and we ought to call this year 1899. We ought to have marked the 
first year of our servies 0, " like every carpenter's rule does" Zeno is 
quite logical on his own premises, whieh will prove to be the last 
topie of this analysis, But I write with a carpenter's rule before 
my eyes. Dim enough they ave, but stil they seem to tell me that 
carpenters reckon just as other people do, even chronologers. They 
do not mark an inch till one has been actually measured off, nor 
100 inches till the full LOOth has been measured. 

I cannot find that the champions of the Twenties offer. any 
explanation why we call this century the late century they would 
say—-the 19th century. Certainly those who consider that the 
question turns on the two first figures in the number of the vear, the 
real origin of the error, are specially bound to give that explanation, 
According to them the 19th century docs not contain a single vear 
whose number begins with the figure 19. The explanation that we 
call it the 19th century because ifs last year is 1900 would not suit 
tihem, and so they leave the point in silence. 

The evidence of accepted usage being palpably overwhelming in 
favour of the Nineteens, the Twenties are driven to what I may, 
without disrespect, call their last ditch. Some of them courageously 
take their stand on the assertion that chronologers actually did the 
thing which Zeno so roundly takes them to task for not doing, viz., 
that they did not count the first vear of the era, but, making it zero, 
used No. 1 to denote the second vear, and so on consecutively. If 
that were established, the controversy would be placed on a different 
footing. But the supposition presents insuperable difficulties. 
When first it sprang into existence does not appear from the 
correspondence, and I have not tried to investigate it. It is for 
those who introduce it to show that it has a respectable parentage. 
The first person to mention it here is Sir C. Boyle. He does not 
allege that there is any evidence for it. His opinion is thus given: 
"To my mind it is slightly more probable that the sequence was. 
"* Auno Domini, Anno Domini L, than that it was * Anno Domini 1, 
"'Anno Domini 277 Why then does he think it more probable? 
He assigns no reason except the savings and doings’ of Alfred's 
mother, on which I have before remarked. His conclusion is that 
no conclusive evidence exists eitner way, and that the problem is 
insoluble. 

If there really be no evidence, the case of the “Twenties” is 
ruined; for it is shown that in every other instance in which 
human beings set themselves to number a series of accruing items, 
they do not leave a blank for the first and count the second as No. 1, 
but count the first as No. 1 and add one for each item as it accrues. 
We ought to require the clearest evidence before imputing to 
chronologers, the most careful measurers of historic time, that they 
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have departed in so fundamental a matter from the ordinary practice 
ef mankind. Indeed, aceording to the theory now suggested, we 
have miscalled every vear from the begiuning until now, and we are 
now really in the year 1901, though every body has been misled into 
calling it the vear 1900. 

Moreover, if the chronologers counted the years in so eccentric a 
manner, why did they not do the same with the centumies? Why 
did they not arrange at the first 99 vears should be unnumbered, 
and the first century begin with the vear 1007 There would be 
some advantage in that, because it would make the first figures 1 
each vear of the century correspond with the numbers of the 
centuries themselves. They however. preferred to count by the 
ordinary accurate method. In the case of the centuries their method 
has hitherto been undisturbed, while in that of the vears it secms 
to be thought right to attack 9t onee 1n every hundred Veurs. 

Hi is pointed out by A.C. (January 2nd) that when the French 
National Convention ordained a new era they did not think ef 
postponing their vear 1 till after an unnumbered vear had elapsed. 
I believe that the Mahomedans count the vear in which Mahomed 
fled from Mecca to Medina, the Hejira, as No. 1 of their era, and 
have so continued to count. At every pomt at which we can test 
human modes of counting we find the same result. The first is [. 
and the following items are numbered cousecutively after the first, 
To say with Sir C. Bovle that there is no conclusive evidence either 
wav is, lo sav the least, a very inadequate statement. The evidence 
may not be conclusive. It is difficult to find conclusive evidence for 
anything that does not admit of mathematical demonstration, and to 
hot ie no evidence is conclusive. But anybody who reads 
the letters of H. E. Malden (January Ist), John Sargeaunt (January 
2ud) €. A. Vinee (January 2rd), and Alan do (January Gih) 
will learn that the Roman Annals show an unbroken series. of 
numbered. vears from Jong before to long after our date for the 
Christian era, and that these have. been duly collated with the 
numbers of the Christian elironologers, whieh pass directly from 

C. ] to ap. I. Phere is no room for a vear O. Those statements 
stand on the Gorrespondence wholly uncontradicted by the Twenties, 
OE this evidence on the beginning of our series I should. prefer to 
sav. that for the existence of a chronological vear O there is not one 
tittle: that there is the very strongest presumption against a unique 
departure from universal methods of numeration: and that there is 
strong evidence that an unnumbered year cannot find a place in any 
recorded chronology. It is stated that astronomers have an 
unnumbered vear p.c; and doubliess they have their reasons, bnt 
it has never found its w av Into chronology, nor does it apply to the 
era ALD. 

I have now done my best to exhibit what has been actually said 
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in thos dispute not pretending to any rescareh of my own. E confess 
to having fell much surprise when I first found that a truth, which 
Jo had thought to Le a rudimentary as the truth that 2 £2 make f, 
was questioned, vot oniy in. the superliejal way in which the 
varellecting mav cuestion anything, but seriously and by educated 
men, Put my surprise has been increased by trying to understand 
what reason exists for this questioning, aud by finding that many of 
the reasons assigned are irrelevant, many are destructive of the 
conclusion in support of which they are advanced, and that such as 
would be relevant and logical have no basis whatever to maintain 
them in point of fact. We read of primitive conununities, who are 
wholly unable to count beyond their fingers or even bevond the 
number 3. PF donot insinuate that the Twenties as a whole are more 
backward than the Nineteens as a whole. But it is consistent with 
observation, that in all of us there lingers something of ancestral 
and primitive character, showing itself. in different ways among 
different individuals, and requiring correction from the majority 
who in that particular matter have been better. (ruined. The 
inability to deal correetly with large numbers may be one of there 
survivals from our ancestors. [E it be, it will help, with the other 
reasons Which L have given, to account for the fact that certainly on 
two recurrences of the turn of the century, and probably earlier, 
there have arisen disputes involving the rudimentary art of counting. 
I suppose that this dispute will die away for the present, but perhaps 
in the year 2000 cur great grandchildren will revive it, and will 
consult the files of the Zames or those (who knows?) of the 
Cox riwrogany Review, for arguments to show that 1999 years make 
up YO centuries. | 
]Ionmiovsx. 
January, 1:100. 
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ON former articles E have given some account of the dark, mysterious 

powers by which men and women are driven to the perpetration 
~ of erime, or forced into the ranks of the perpetually mebiiate. 
To me tt was no pleasant work, and had I not hoped that good would 
come from it I should not have essaved it. That hope has not been 
è vain one, for letters from all parts cf the country have reached 
me,-- letters from some high in authority and social standing, but 
letters also from poor despairing wretches, who in some public 
Dbrary have read the Contemporary, and have seen themselves 
plelured there. To many of these letters E have replied, te many 
others it was Impossible for me to reply, as they contained no 
address, but I should hike, through the courtesy of the editor, to 
thank the writers, for their letters were permeated through aud 
through with a love and concern for humanity. Need I say that 
those letters have to me been a source of inspiration, and have given 
me hope and courage. One who, like myself, is engaged day by day 
and vear after vear among the wretched or the wronged, whose own 
house is often a veritable " Cave of Adullam," needs the eleetrie thll 
that comes from the expressed sympathy of the great outside world if 
h> is to remain hopeful. And when my hope is dead I trust my 
missionary davs mav be numbered. 

This time I want te speak, not of vice, but of virtue: not of the 
triumph of evil, but of the abiding power of good. In. the din. 
sordid, and oftentimes horrible Inferno, through which I have had 
to move, E have been permitted to have many glimpses of Paradise. 
Meeting. day after day with vice and misery, drunkenness and 
hrutality, suffering and appalling poverty, 1 have also seen splendid 
independence, unfailing devotion, and unwearving love. bor net 
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even in Iuferno dees the devil reign supreme. But the circum- 
stances which have called these great qualities out. have filled mo 
with wonder, and made me burn with indignation. For I have seen 
the long-continued struggles of many poor women how poor their 
pay, how hopeless their lot, but how noble their lives! T have seen 
that they are for “A prev, and none delivereth; for a spoil, and none 
erieth Restore“! So in these pages J want to put a few heroic women 
before the publie, in the twofold hope that not only may some 
admiration for their heroism be called forth, but also that attention 
may be called to the circumstances under which they struggle and 
die. I hold a brief for the poorest women of the richest city in the 
world; and as I think of them my heart warms toward them, and 
many of them I venerate, for their lives are full of a chivalrous devo- 
dion, which outshines that of the knight errants of old. What matter 
that their arms are skinny, their foreheads furrowed, and that crow's 
feet are around their eves? What matter that their homes are 
poor and ofttimes dirty? How can it be otherwise? Brave women 
are thev to have homes at all. “ The poorest of the poor long for some 
moment in their weary lives when they can know and feel that they 
have been kind to such as needed kindness." My heroic women 
have those moments, and those “moments” last them through their 
weary lives, extending even to well-earned death. 

Standing in the dock of one of our police courts is a tall spare 
woman of fifty-five. Her dress is of rusty black, and has done duty 
for many a year. Jer bonnet, surmounted by a veil, is also black 
and of ancient type. Her face tells of years of suffering, and bears 
that wistful look that is generally found in the faces of those that 
are stone deaf. The gaoler stands beside her with a slate, on which 
he writes down the bits of evidence for her to read. The officer in 
the witness box savs that about ten o'clock the previous night, a 
cold, dark night in February, he was on duty by the Lea, when he 
heard a splash and a cry; by the aid of bis lantern he saw a black 
object in the water; he swam toward it, found the prisoner, and 
with diffeulty got her out, for she had tied a satchel round her 
waist, and in the satchel he found a flat-iron. Following the 
officer into the witness box came a little elderly woman; a small 
edition of the prisoner, but bent with hard work, her face furrowed 
and wrinkled. Her hands were twisted and gnarled like the roots of a 
tree: every joint was enlarged with rheumatics; what a tale they 
told of hard incessant toil. For thirty years, day after day, vear 
after vear, she had stood at the wash tub and scrubbed out the social 
salvation of herself and her sister. The prisoner, she said, lived 
with her, and had done so for many years. Thirty years ago her 
sister had had brain fever and lost completely the sense of hearing. 
She-had been ill many times since, and lately had not seemed happy. 
Yesterday the witness had to fetch home some work, and when she 
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got back found her sister had disappeared; under an inverted basin 
on the table she found two pennies, a piece of cake, and a note, which 
read as follows :—- Pear Emma,— I have been a great burden to vou. 
lor more than thirty vears you have worked hard for me; you are 
getting old and will not be able to work for me much longer. Good- 
hye. You will never see me again.” She begged the magistrate to 
allow her to take her sister home again, as she could keep her, and 
ehe would promise to look well after her. Several courses were open 
to the magistrate. The law said “Commit her for trial," and 
doubtless she had made a determined effort to commit suicide. He 
might have remanded her for a medical report as to her sanity. But 
Mr. Haden Corser did neither; he could not subject the pair to 
continued anxiety, so he allowed the prisoner to go home with her 
sister, requesting me to go with them. I went, and I shall not 
forget going, for that poor little home is before me now, with all its 
spare old-fashioned respectable poverty and its serupulous cleanliness. 
Tt was an eloquent testimony to the worth of the poor pair. A week 
later I was in their little home again on a very glad errand. I had 
ten golden sovereigns to give them, and my wife was with me to 
witness the joy of the sisters and to share in my pleasure. Ten 
sovereigns! What would it not do for them? Coal, food, and warm 
clothing were in those shining bits of metal. I loved the chink of 
them for the sake of the sisters. The skinny arms were bared to the 
elhows, the gnarled and twisted fingers were in the soapsuds, when | 
~ told her my errand and put the money before her. She looked at 
me strangely for a moment, and then straightening her bent body 
she lifted up her hands before me and said “Sir, do you see these 
hands. For thirty years they have worked for and kept my poor 
sister. I have had no charity from parson or parish; not one penny 
have I received from anyone, and please God I never will. I can 
work for my sister; take the money back to the sender. I daresay 
it was meant kindly, but there is none of it for us.” Argument and 
persuasion were of no avail: the indomitable little woman was proof 
against both. Not one penny would she receive. The money might 
be sent back, or I might use it for the poor who needed it; but not 
for them, not for them. So she gathered up the money and gave it 
back to me; had I not taken it she would have thrown it into the 
street. So we went away with full hearts, and the chink of the 
money was not quite so joyous. Foolish old woman! but brave old 
woman! I can understand her. Years ago timely help and kindly 
sympathy might have cheered and comforted her; but it came too 
late, for she will die rather than receive it. Some vears have gone 
. by, but the pair are still living together. A few Sundays ago I met 
them out for a walk, both looking older, the ancient clothing still 
more rusty. Both living the same hard lives, hand in hand down to 
the grave they go. It will he a mercy if they can cross the bourne 
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together; for brave and heroie in their lives. death should not divide 
them. 

The figure of another woman stands before me and bids me tell her 
story. She is a widow, aged thirty-five, and a match-box maker. 
She tco has been fished out of the Lea at widniehd, and has been 
Charged: her thin garments clue to her dike cerements: her hollow 
cough tells its owa tale, while her hands are moving in a strange 
mysterious way. Her husband was a wood carver, and it is the 
fourth anniversary of his death. She has four children, and the 
youngest was an infant when the partner of her life was taken away. 
Promise me, Mary," he had said just before his death, " that you 
will not let the children go to the workhouse.” And she had 
promised, and to her the promise was saered. But oh, what it eost 
to keep it! The widow buried her husband, gathered her children 
round her, and with her bits of furniture went into one room and 
proceeded to make match boxes. L know that room ; it is 10 feet by 
S feet, and the rent is three shillings a week. Three shillines a 
week-—£. 16s. a vear. She has now been there nine years, and has 
paid over £70 in rent. I know everything in that room, from its 
miserable bed to its paltry eupboard. I know the atmosphere of 
that room; [ean taste i£ now. I know its environments, too. The 
Lea i» not far off; an unsavoury canal is nearer still; across the Lea 
is a great “dust shoot," where the " Gubbins " dwelt in caves till 
they were ejected: close by is a patch of unoecupied ground—-about 
halt-an-acre..— " Unoceupied," except by eighty human beings whom 
l have counted upon it, living under boards, old sacks, and rusty tea 
trays, ete, the outeasts ef London, since moved off by the Vestry. 
The air in her street is sutisfying: for there are fried fish shops close 
by. Here, with her children four, in her room 10 feet hv 8, she 
made her match boxes. Here in Christian London she made 
match boxes at twopence farthing a gross, finding her own paste 
and thread. Here, in the "land of the free," she made match 
boxes for fourteen hours a day, seven davs to the week. Seven gross 
a day was her daily task. Seven times 21d.—1s. 33d. per dav of 
fourteen hours; multiply by seven, and we arrive at 9s. 21d. for her 
week’s work of 98 hours- -less the rent, 6s. 24d.— for five persons to 
live on seven days. And so she essaved to live, and so she did live, 
for she had had four years of it when I first saw her. Too hopeless 
for even despair, she became a machine, and her heart was dead 
within her. But I have forgotten an important item. The widow 
had a widowed mother, old and feeble, but who supported herself, and 
out of her penury she allowed her daughter one shilling per week. 
For three years and nine months she had regularly given her 
daughter this shilling weekly, and then the poor old woman died, and 
the shilling died with her. The loss of her mother and the shilling 
awoke some feeling in the dead heart of the muatch-hox maker. For 
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a few weeks she tried to struggle on, and the anniversary of her 
husband's death came round. That particular afternoon she saw a 
dead body drawn out of the Lea; at midnight she herself was in it. 
So next day I met her, charged at the police court. The magistrate 
kindly committed her to my care, so L went home with ber to the 
roont, 10 feet hv S5. I saw the children. Next day Å went again 
with clothing for the whole of them. [ took them out and bought 
them all new boots. F paid the arrears of rent. E filled the cupboard 
with food. F made the children laugh; but no smile could L bring 
to the face of the mother: no hope could I instil into the heart of 
the match-box maker. Week by week I watched her, paving her 
rent and limiting her work, but the dead apathy continued, and the 
same automatic movements. Neither parson nor parish knew of this 
woman's existence, no district visitor or Sister of Merey had set 
foot in the room 10 by & It was summer time, so all the children 
were sent into the country. I clothed their mother nicely, but even 
nice clothing could not make that mother smile. She acean pauied 
niv wife and myself to the seaside. Two other women who had 
attempted suicide went with us; both had broken down from shee: 
hard work and hopelessness. One was a “fur sewer," and had 
thrown herself in front of a tram. The other, a blouse maker, had 
taken laudanum. Let me picture the peor woman as I often saw 
her and still continue to see her in that little village by the sea. 
She was too weak to walk, so we placed a chair for her on the sands. 
There she would sit, hour by hour, the same hopeless apathetic look 
ever upon her face; stil and impassive she sat, save for the 
mysterious movements of her hands; these were ever at work. for 
fourteen hours a day, seven days to the week, had made those hands 
automatic, and they made match boxes in-spite of her. Nature had 
its pound of flesh. — Still oxygen, rest, good food, and human 
sympathy did much for her, and in a month's time she went back to 
the room 10 by $, to her children and her match boxes, but not to 
fourteen hours a day and seven days a week, her stint being reduced 
to six days a week and seven hours a dav. So for four years I paid 
her rent and clothed the children, until her eldest boy was placed in 
a situation and was able to help his mother. Reluctantly then I lot 
her go, for new claims and fresh demands are ever made upon me. 
Still she was not entirely forgotten, and a little help was sent her 
from time to time. Two years have passed. On Monday last, along 
with a friend, I called upon her. Still in the little roon, still at the 
everlasting match boxes; time, 1.30 p.m.; from 6 a.m. she had been 
at it, and had just finished some work that must be sent back to the 
factory: she had earned sevenpence halfpenny. I would I could 
describe that room, the hugger mugger and the poverty of it. There 
is the little bed: there is but seant clothing upon it, but the poor 
thin sheets are clean. On it lies her only girl, aged eight; she has 
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lain there eight weeks, but not 1 uch longer will she lie, for Death 
has marked her for his own. No parish doctor for the mother; she 
is stil too independent and loves her child too much to think of it; 
so out of her poor carnings she pays two shillings a time for a doctor to 
visit her child, and starves herself to do it. I timidly suggested the 
Infinnary for the child, well knowing what the response would be. 
“Don’t separate us, don't separate us, Mr. Holmes, I shan't be long 
after my child; 19y heart is broke," was all I could get from her. 
Do not say this is a fairy tale! It is true. “Buy So and So's 
Matches, and support Home Industries.’ Home Indusiries! I am 
sick at the thought of them. Your matches made in the factories 
may or may not be made under the best possible conditions. You 
may or may not pay the best possible wages there; I don't know. 
This E do know: your match boxes are the price of blood; for sad, 
weary, but heroie women, with bleeding fingers, are working them- 
selves into the grave, with their children around them, in rooms 10 
feet by 8. 

Come with me on a Sunday afternoon into one of our slums, and I 
will show you some more “ Home Industries"! A married man has 
been sent to prison for six months for grossly assaulting his wife, 
the mother of eight children; and richly he merited his sentence. 
But the home must be kept together, and the children must be fed. 
So the wife becomes the prey of the sweater. We knock at the 
door, but no one answers. The glass panel in the door being broken, 
there is no difficulty in gaining access. The various families in the 
different rooms take no notice of us as we go upstairs to a room, the 
door of which stands open. We stand on the threshold and take in 
the whole scene. A woman, facing the window that overlooks a 
miserable “ yard,” is seated at a sewing machine, the incessant rattle 
of which tells us that she is working for her life: her back is towards 
us, so she neither sees nor hears us. So before she finishes the seam 
we have time to notice that the floor is covered with ladies’ blouses. 
She is a blouse maker, and gets the faney price of tenpence per 
dozen for her work, finding her own machine and thread. Last week 
she made twelve dozen blouses—-two dozen per day. She sat at that 
machine one hundred and eight hours for her-ten shillings—some- 
where about one penny per hour. But her seam is finished, and as 
she turns to take another she catches sight of us, utters a frightened 
exclamation, and falls off her seat into the heap of work. Poor 
woman, as we gather her up we cannot fail to perceive her condition, 
soon again to be a mother. What can we do but pity her, take away 
the strap of her machine and leave her five shillings, the price of 
fifty-four hours’ work. In,a few days we call again and find her in 
bed, waited on by a girl of ten, who has now another “ little sister." 
She inquires for the strap of her machine, for she wants to be about 
her work, and in less than a week from her confinement the rattle 
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of the machine is again heard in the room. Let me explain this 
“Home Industry” of blouse making. The price paid at the factory 
where they are given out in hundreds is as much as one shilling per 
dozen. Being cut out on the premises and given out in large 
quantities, the blouses have to be returned complete and finished so 
as to pass inspection. Now poor women like my friend cannot go to 
the factory for a supply, and if they did they would not get it. So 
they fall into the hands of another, and are sub-sweated; for the 
poor with all their kindness sweat the poor. A married woman 1n 
the vicinity, who probally has no children and a husband in 
regular work, gets two or three machines on the hire system, takes 
two or three girls to teach ibem the trade, and arranges with the 
factory for a large supply of blouses. She is then in a position to 
allow her poorer neighbours to have some of the work. But she must 
have her profit on the work, and twopence per dozen represents that 
profit. 

So one might go through the whole of these '* Home Industries ” 
slipper making, mantle making, “ready-made clothing." Yes, Jadies, 
and even fur sewing and artificial flowers, for vour sealskin jackets 
and “ Parisian” bonnets might have strange tales to tell. Name me 
any one of these industries, and I will tell vou of a tragedy connected 
with it. We have our “Tales of Mean Streets —the dirt and 
immorality: the drunkenness and cruelty of the poor are pretty well 
known; their bad grammar and slang amuse if they do not edifv us. 
But when shall the poet of the poor arise that shall sing of their. 
patience and endurance, their fortitude and devotion. Who shall 
right their wrongs and fight their battles? Politicians know them 
not, for these heroic women have no votes. ‘Trade Unions know 
them not, for these women have no cohesion ; they are only isolated 
bits of humanity, dumb and impotent. 

And many gently born come down into this Inferno, I have met 
many cultured women thus struggling for a pittance. Ina poor 10011 
in a mews I have fouud the daughter of a well-known British officer 
trying to keep body and soul together. In a cellar, with a street 
grating over the only window, I have found two educated sisters, 
one dying of consumption, the other getting eld and grev, with 
failing eves, trying to support herself and sister by making ladies’ 
underclothing and children’s pinafores, with no machine, but with 
straining eyes in the semi-darkness stitching away for dear life. 
One is since dead—the other's ambition is a pair of good spectacles to 
strengthen her poor old eyes. 

But let us leave the slums and enter a genteel neighbourhood, 
where the houses are much alike,—all stamped with decent respect- 
ability. We enter one of them and climb the three flights of stairs 
till we get to the top; here is a room nicely, nay tastilv, furnished ; 
true the furniture is old, but it is good; a pretty screen keeps the 
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draught from the bed, everything in the room speaks of taste and 
cleanliness. On the bed lies a girl; a child in size but a woman in 
years; she is twenty-two, and has lain there seven years. A piece of 
linen steeped in eau de Cologne is across her forehead; her little thin 
face tells its tale of sickness and suffering; underneath her almost 
closed eyes are dark rings, and her breath seems to come in quick 
little vibrations from the top of her throat. Yonder sits her sister, 
some eight years older, at work with her needle. She is as pale as 
the invalid, and suffers from occasional hemorrhage; aud you notice 
she has a bad cough. Ten years ago their parents died, and the 
younger was left in the charge of the elder. Some of their furniture 
was stored, and into service both girls went. But the younger one 
was delicate; the influenza soon got hold of her, and after influenza 
came all sorts of complications; and now, paralysed and helpless, 
she has lain here ever since. For the first four years the elder sister 
continued in service, nursing two old ladies, visiting her sister every 
morning, washing her, tidying the room, and putting her sister's, 
food ready to her hand, returning to her again every evening to 
arrange for her comfort through the night. The younger one was 
left alone, excepting her sister's visit, night and day. This was their 
life for years; but a servants wages were not enough to keep ihe 
pair, and four and sixpence rent had to be paid weekly. So after 
seeing her sister comfortable for the night, and putting her old ladies 
to bed, the elder one would sit at plain sewing well into the hours of 
the morning. Hence the cough and the hemorrhage. But the old 
ladies died and were buried, and had no more need of her; so now 
the sisters are living together, and stitch, stiteh, stitch is the order 
day and night. She does not work for the factory or for the sweater, 
but for private customers, who like their work neatly done and done 
by hand. Done by hand! Yet her earnings are but little more 
than the match-box maker's or the blouse maker’s. No middleman 
here; no sub-contracting; the sewing goes direct from the worker to 
the customer; but a shilling a day is her average earning. How 
dearly a lady loves a cheap bargain! I plead for a generous, nay, 
if you will, an extravagant payment to those who do plain sewing. 
The dressmaker will look after herself, and the milliner will have her 
price, but the respectable, poor, and often despairing woman who 
does your plain needlework by hand, have mercy. on her, for your 
charwoman and your washerwoman are infinitely better paid. 

But let us hark back to the slums, for I want to draw one 
other pieture illustrating another phase of woman's suffering . 
and woman's heroism. It is summer -time, and the hot 
sun pours its rays into a horrid, unclean court. It is 
a very narrow court; from the houses on each side frowsy 
women on their doorsteps can bandy words with each other. 
Occasionally they meet in the roadway, and fights are not unknown. 
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Women of a certain character live in that court, and come home at 
two in the morning, making it hideous with their lewd and drunken 
blasphemies.  Labouring men live there too, some of whom, on 
returning from work, find their wives drunk and no semblance of an 
evening meal; then heigho for the crashing blow and the brutal 
kick, and the yell of the wretched wife. In a room on the ground 
floor of one of the houses lies a woman waiting for death: death that 
tarries, for she has Jain there three months: she was so " uneonscion- 
ably long in dying" that her husband had tried by assault to 
expedite the process, and is serving six months for his pains. Her 
little room is close on to the pavement, and she can hear the 
wrangling of the women, the erving and quarrelling of the children, 
the blasphemy of the " unfortunate," the maudlin talk of the drunken 
wife, and the blow of the brutal husband. She has no respite from 
these things, neither has she any respite from pain; for she is in the 
last grip of internal cancer. She has been operated on twice in a 
London hospital, but there was no hope, and she said "I will go 
home and die among my children.” She has four of them, and the 
eldest is a girl of fifteen, who earns four shillings a week at a 
laundry. The husband no sooner receives his well-merited six 
months, than out of.a neighbouring workhouse totters an old woman 
of sixty-five, mother of the cancer-stricken woman. She enters into 
an arrangement with a working man, who has lost his wife, to keep 
house for him and look after his five children. Four shillings za 
week she receives for her oncrous task. And everv returning 
Saturday afternoon the old lady's four shillings are added to the four 
earned by the girl, and not till the cancer has done its worst (or its 
best), not till the grave has closed over her daughter, not till the 
husband has come back to his children, not till then does the old 
woman seek again the shelter of the workhouse, there to wait for the 
oblivion and rest that has come to her daughter. Brave old woman! 
the five pounds you so hardly earned shall be appraised at its proper 
value by Him who noted the widow's mite. 

But let us go still lower down among those ‘ Whose steps lead 
down to Hell,” and sce humanity glorified! On one of the bitterest 
winter days I can remember, a number of women sat in the 
female prisoners’ waiting-room in one of our police courts. It was 
a makeshift sort of place, the rooms and the cells, made of boarding, 
were but for temporary use. There sat two young women, who 
were by no means strangers to the place. F'airly dressed, but coarse 
and degraded, they lived upon the streets. There was no heauty 
about them, and, truth to tell, they were equally ready to drink, 
fight, or steal, and to decent ears their language was not nice. 
Beside them sat a young woman of a different stamp, but the same 
occupation. Her big eyes were closed, her head was leaning against 
the boards, and it was patent to anyone that death was upon her. 
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She was nicely dressed and of refined appearance; not a slum girl. 
Opposite to them sat a fearsome thing, all disease and dirt, that had 
been a woman. She had been found dead drunk in the street and 
taken on an ambulance to the police station. The other three were 
found drunk and disorderly at 1 am. ‘ Look at that, lassies ^" I 
said to the strong coarse girls, pointing to the “ghoul.” They 
looked and shuddered. ‘Look at this?" and I pointed to their 
poor dying friend. “Which will you be?" They looked uncom- 
fortable, but did not answer. “Come! I will send you away from 
London, and you shall begin a new life!” “And what is to become 
of her?” I was asked. ‘I will take her to the Infirmary.” ‘ No, 
thank vou, we can look after her ourselves”! One by one before 
the magistrate they were fined 10s, or seven days. And the two 
coarse girls paid their fines and went out into the wintry street. 
But the “thing” and the delicate one had no money, and were 
placed in a cell. Now this particular wooden cell had a charm 
about it that the rest of the cells lacked. A street artist had been 
one of its occupants but a short time before, and had whiled away 
some of his time with the aid of erayons, and the good old motto 
“Nil Desperandum," in old English capitals and startling colours, 
smiled upon everyone who entered. When I went to the cell to 
speak to the sick woman I found underneath the motto two words 
freshly written, "Deus Misereatur.” I knew who had written 
them. But while I was speaking to her the gaoler came for her; 
her fine had been paid. ‘There in the gaoler's office stood the two 
coarse girls; cold as it was they were without their jackets, for they 
had left them at the nearest pawnshop to raise their friend's fine. I 
took them into a refreshment house, and gave them a warm break- 
fast, and I told them that they had done a deed of heavenly 
charity and made the angels smile. I renewed my offer, and 
begged that I might be allowed to care for the sickly one. But no; 
they meant to see the last of her. I watched them in the street that 
cold wintry morning, two jacketless girls, one on each side of the 
dying one, supporting her. I saw them pass into a haunt of vice, 
and I knew they would be faithful unto death. In less than a 
month’s time there was a funeral from that house, and though it 
was not the time of flowers there was a good display, and in a cab 
behind the hearse rode the two coarse girls, each holding a wreath, 
and each newly dressed in mourning. How had they got their new 
clothing? Five shillings down and half-a-crown a week to the 
“tallyman.” How had they paid for the funeral, kept their friend, 
paid the doctor? By selling themselves, by hunting drunken men, 
and possibly by robbing them, by the help of other “ unfortunates," 
and by getting into debt. And I had no word of condemnation as I 
watched them pass along, only a jump in my throat, a dimness in my 
eyes, and thankfulness in my heart. I had visited a house of 
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refinement, E had seen a well-dressed mother, and hal pleadel for 
aa ening but dving girh "JL must consider her sisters,” was the 
only reply I obtained; money was offered for the girl's needs, but as 
motherly love and sisterly sympathy were denied I declined it, and 
left it to the outcasts to tend the dying aud to bury the dead. And 
the two, what of them? They are older, they are coarser, they are 
often before the court, when policemen tell of their bad conduct and 
worse language, and sometimes they go to prison. Their mourning 
has long since worn out or been torn to shreds, but the * tallyman ” 
has been paid in full, " Deus misereatur." 

The mills of our Mercautile God grind exceeding small, and 
spare neither old women ror young children. If they had more 
justice they would require less charity. Yet deep down in the 
human heart lies the germ of better things. " Man to man is dear.” 
In spite of competition, in spite of the greed for wealth, in spite of 
idle pleasure, in spite of grossness and wickedness, * Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour” isstilla natural law. And the poor often live up toit! 
Again and again we have known a collier go down into the deadly 
gas on the off chance of saving a comrade whom vesterday he was 
ready to fight for a pot of beer. Again and again we read of men 
losing their lives in the vain endeavour to save others. Brave 
fellows! vou sav. No braver than others, for we are all built that 
wav; there is but one human heart. 


Trromas HOLMES. 


MAETERLINCK. 


HERE are probably few names in modern literature that arouse. 
T such anger in the celestial souls of critics as the name of 
Maurice Maeterlinck. To the devotees of his worship, there 
is no higher name in poetry; to the scorners, he stands for the 
quintessence of degenerate imbecility. With both factions it is in 
vain to reason. To the worshipper, it is an insult to point out that 
the Belgian poet is distinctly lower than Shakespeare, and that his 
genius is limited in method and subject; while the scoffer feels 
offended if anyone dares to hint that Maeterlinck is a person of 
average literary man, takes down Maeterlinek’s first little volume of 
effects by a new and interesting method. 

It is only fair to say that Mie ers and scorners alike have good 
reason for their opposing views. The average man, or even the 
average literary man, takes down Maeterlinck's first little volume of 
bas Serres Chaudes, and Junges into a passage which I max 
translate roughly as follows: 


“Oh hothouse in tht midst of the forests! 
And your doors shut for ever! 
And all that there is under your dome, 
And under my soul in your likeness! 
The thoughts of a princess an-hungered, 
The weariness of a sailor in the wilderness: 
Brazen music at the windows of incurables." 


Sheer Earlswood, says the average reader; and vet, if he did but 
look closer, there is a sort of meaning in the piece. The hothouse 
is a type of the modern over-cultivated morbid soul, in the midst of 
a wide, healthy nature, but cut off from the free air of heaven as by 
a thin viewless barrier of glass. The hungry princess—-a favourite 
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type of Maeterlincks is the soul pining in vain for its birthrizht of 
sympathy, That a beggar should starve, though painful, is natural, 
and has no especial significance i-a princess is born with a presumed 
right to live in abundance and tender care. The hunger of a 
princess, therefore, is a poignant image of forsaken helplessness. 
So, too, the mind isolated in its own morbid self-consciousness mày 
be likened to a sailor in the desert, sick of the sand and the glare. 
longing for the cool breath of the waves. And the military music 
passing under the windows of a hospital for incurables, 1s an obvious 
emblem of the vigorous healthy life outside that awakens vain 
aspirations and longings in souls sick, beyond cure, of doubt and 
melancholy. 

There are, however, many passages in Serres Chaudes that are not 
susceptible of even a half-explanation. Wither they are meaningless, 
or the words composing them have new and hitherto unknown 
meanings. But, on the other hand, the admirers of Maeterlinek are 
able to point, in his other werks, to more than one simple poignant 
line that lets us into the heart of life. There is a pathos beyond 
expression in the speech of the old man in Zafériur, the aged 
neighbour waiting outside the lighted room, not daring to go in and 
tell the happy, unsuspicious household that one of the daughters 
has drowned. herself: --‘ Et cependant, l'étrange petite ame qu'elle 
devait avoir: la pauvre et naive et inéputsable petite dine qu'elle à 
eue, mon enfant, si elle a dit ee qu'elle doit avoir dit, si elle a fait ee 
qu'elle doit avoir fait!” 

But one swallow does not make a summer, nor one dead leaf an 
autumn; and it is the peculiarity cf poets that they have moments 
of the highest success and of the lowest failure. Many who have 
written verse-—and who has not’ have once or twice achieved a 
line, a couplet, even a stanza, thai not only seems to them good, but 
is good —good enough to stand approvedsin the work of some really 
considerable author. And, on the other hand, these considerable 
poets themselves lapse into awkward eonstruetion, bad taste, defective 
metres, that would be branded as blemishes in the work of à minor 
or minim bard of the dav. Ht will be remembered that the technical 
workmanship of Lord Tennyson's Locksley Hall, Scrty Years After, 
was in places almost incredibly bad. And yet Lord Tennyson was 
our most artistic poet, the one who had been most careful of form 
and expression. 

It is best, therefore, to draw no sweeping inferences from isolated 
passages. That way lies the indiscriminate abuse of Nordau and 
the unreasoning adoration of the ^" Maeterlinckomanes.” — The 
function of criticism is not so much to condemn or praise as to 
understand and explain. If Maeterlinck is the greatest genius of 
the age, let us see in what his greatness resides: if he is a mere 
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babbling idiot, let us at least classify his idiocy and assign him to 
his proper ward in the asylum of degeneracy. 

The first discovery that an unbiassed observer makes is that 
Maeterlinek is primarily neither a poet nor an idiot, but a mystice --a 
being that can be easily mistaken for either, vet is distinct. from 
both. He is one of the latest in the long, rich and interesting series 
of the Mysties of the Low Countries. He has steeped his mind 
in the writings of Flemish and German mysties; he has translated 
Ruysbroek the Admirable, and Novalis: he approaches his literary 
task from a pom which is not at all that of the literary artist. And 
he is less of a poet than many other mystics who have attempted 
poetic form. 

Vor I take it that a poet is such not by reason of the thoughts 
he expresses so much as of the form in which he expresses 
them. As Swinburne savs: " The technical work of a poet appeals 
to the ear, as the technical work of a painter appeals to the eve." 
And unless the work of a writer produces a certain effect of beauty of 
form, as well as of thought, on the hearers, he is hardly to be called 
a poet. The highest poetry is that in which the exactly right word 
to express a worthy thought is also the exactly right word for the 
music of the verse; and the union of the two successes gives a 
sonse of triumphant and magical mastery. Here, we feel, is real 
Inspiration. 

This double felicity Maeterlinck attains once or twice in his 
curious rhythmical prose; never, I think, in actual verse. Least of 
all does he triumph in the short lyric, in which so many modern 
poets have done exquisitely. Among the poems of Serres Chaudes 
there are two, and two only, readily intelligible to a reader. In one 
of these the Soul is compared to a bell-glass, under which a crowd of 
morbid symbole vegetation grows up, redeemed by the holy 
aspiration of a single spiritual white lily. In the other intelligible 
lyric, the spent desires of a satiated Soul are likened to wearied 
beasts of prey, watehing the flock of temptations slowly pass out. of 
their reach. Of the rest of the rhyming verse, here is a representative 





sample : 


“Seigneur, ayez pitié du verbe! 
Laissez mes mornes oraisons, 
Et la lune éparse sur l'herbe, 
Faucher la nuit aux hcrizons ! " 


The reader may well echo and extend the praver of the first line, 
and implore for merey on all parts of speech that fall into the power 
of a mystice. How pravers, whether gloomy or not, could combine 
with moonlight on the grass to mow anvthing, and why thev should 
mow the night on the horizon, or indeed anywhere, are matters 
bevond our ken. One feels that the words are not merely symbols, 
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but that the thoughts they symbolise are not vet. definitely realised 
bv the antler or Tamane even menulv. The ren hasan 
idea that there is seme meaning connected with the werds: bui the 
sienilicance Is elusive, And, in fact, Maeterimeh does iot eld that 
language should always express. or even sees fo express, Something, 
e Speech," he says. im one of his essays, " never serves for real inter- 
course between beings. daps or tongue can sei forth the seul in 
the same way that a number in a catalogue represents a pieture hy 
Memlinek, for instance: but as soon as we kave realiv soni hing 
to say. we are compelled to he silent.” To a mystic writer words are 
but the counters in the game of thought: their value is arbitrary, 
according to the whim of the players. Apart from the svinbolie 
worth of a word, it is meaningless, a mere sign; a man who should 
attach any intrinste value to a particular arrangement of words is to 
the mystic as a man who should try to open a banking account with 
a gro-s of hone counters. Phe view of the literary artist is the direct 
opposite of this. Theophile Gautier advised a neophyte to study the 
dictionary, that he might realise the full worth of the words he was 
to use. Maeterlinck and the dictionary have no affinitv; neither 
will help us to understand the other. 

And [ may sav in passing that Maeterlinek is to be pitied 
for the medium of expression that he is compelled to use. He 
is a Fleming, a Low-Duteh thinker, and German or English would 
. give him the means of shadowing forth his half-meanings in halt- 
expression. But being a Belgian, he has to resort to the pitilesslv 
lucid French language, that lends itself so exquisitely to all the 
shades of worldly wisdom and courtly insinuation, but holds up 
mysticism to scorn as sheer idiocy. It is a significant fact. that 
France still waits for her Lewis Carroll. There is no real inspired 
nonsense where there is no real mysticisim. — "7 Jubbeorwoekyv 7 isa 
hint at what Maeterlinek eould have done had he been horn an 
Englishman. 

We have had our serious mystical poets, too: William Blake in th 
past and the Celtie school in the present. Mr. Yeats’s poems, though 
their inspiration is in part alien from their language, have achieved 
a higher success than Maeterlinck. can well hope for: they are 
mystical and musical at once, obscure and elusive, vet not 
unmeaning. But then Mr. Yeats is a poet first and a ayestic 
afterwards. 

Another disadvantage of the mystie as poet is his tendenev to 
believe in verbal magie. Symbolism is akin to Cabbalism. To the 
mystic ordinary. words, common speeches, have no significance 
whatever till they are chosen to convey the mysterious thoughts of 
the soul; then they acquire a tremendous occult meaning and power. 
A myrtieal writer, in fact, takes well-worn phrases and makes of 
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them a magical language, capable of working mental miracles. 
Perhaps the strange jargon of Serres Chaudes is a collection of verbal 
charms, unmeaning save to the initiated. But the best explanation 
of the curious jumble of recurring images in Maeterlinek's Ivries, 
flocks of sheep, hospitals, swans, canals, sentinels, festivals, 
princesses, poison, moonlight and bell-glasses, is to call it the 
language of dreams. I think (but refuse to be at all sure) that 
James Payn in his Reminiscences speaks of the wonderful poetry he 
sometimes composed in his dreams. Waking one night in tears of 
ecstasy from the sheer beauty of his own inspiration, he hastened to 
write down the passage, that such a treasure might not be lost to the 
world. He awoke again in the morning, and read (I think) these 
words: “ A strong smell of petroleum prevailed throughout.” Surely 
in some such way Maeterlinck wrote : — 


“ A maiden waters the ferns with warm water, 
A band cf little girls watches the hermit in his cell, 
My sisters have fallen asleep in the depths of a poisonous grotto! " 


In the author's dream this doubtless means much. If we were 
asleep we should find it beautiful poetry. But we are awake, and 
to us words are no mere counters in the symbolical game, but coins, 
stamped with their history and their value. The jargon of sheep and 
ships, of princesses and hospitals, conveys to us no meaning except 
that of the words, which for the most part does not exist. eA strong 
smell of "—shall we say Belgian canals ?-—* prevails throughout ” 
the Maeterlinck lyric. 

But Serres Chaudes, after all, is the author's first offence, and “a 
very little one,” and he may fairly plead the Bérenger law. Nor, 
to say truly, would it be fair to judge him by his next work, 
La Princesse Malcine, much as it has been lauded. The influence of 
Shakespeare is too evident to allow us to give much weight to the 
piece as an original work. Nordau has pointed out, with unfair 
exaggeration, but still with a good deal of truth, that various scenes 
of La Princesse Malcine come straight from Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet, King Lear and. Macbeth —and I may add (for the scene in 
which a Doctor soliloquises concerning the wicked Queen Anne) 
Cymbeline. The cosmopolitan list of characters is equally reminis- 
cent. King Hjalmar “of one part of Holland” and his son of the 
same name come from Norway—shall we say vid The Wild Duck? 
The other King, Marcellus, bears à name which re- appears in several 
of Maeterlinck’s pieces. Probably he came (in name) from Hamlet; 
in speech, he is our good friend Old Capulet. Allan, the little son of 
Queen Anne of J aiid: and Angus, the Horatio to Prince Hjalmlet, 
are Scotch in name. The Nurse is obviously Juliet's old retainer, 
with all the humour boiled out of her. 

The plot of the play is hardly to be expounded in plain and pitiless 
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prose; I may be permitted to leave this duty to a professional writer 
of dramatice song, one Adrian Ross. 


PRINCESS MALEINE. 
The child of a peppery monarch, Marcellus, 
l ought to explain, 
Was "Py incess Maleine ; 
Betrothed to Prince Hjalmar, the drama will tell us 
(A youth without stam) 
Was Princess Maleine ; 
But Hjalmar's papa, with his truculent vassals. 
Demolished Marcellus, his Queen and his castles ; 
His daughter, though also supposed to be slain, 
Jontrived to remain 
The Princess Maleine. 


At the critical hour 
Of her father's reverse, 
She was bricked in a tower 
With a garrulous nurse. 
With their fingers alone 
They extracted a stone, 
And were startled to own, 
When the landscape was shown, 
That the town they had known 
Was a heap overthrown, 
Which impelled them to moan 
In a pitiful tone— 
"Oh! oh! oh! 
All! all! all! 
Burnt! burnt! burnt! 
Oh! oh! oh!” 
These speeches may strike you as highly inane, 
But that was the manner of Princess Maleine ' 


A wicked Queen Anne had come over the water, 
A criminal Dane, 
Not Dutch, like Maleine. 
She wanted Prince Hjalmar to marry her daughter, 
Princess Uglvane,* 
Instead of Maleine. 
But Princess Maleine, when she met with her lover, 
Was easily able his heart to recover 
By simply repeating, again and again, 
This touching refrain— 
"Im Princess Maleine!” 


But the wicked Queen Anne, 
Though foiled for a time, 
Had concocted the plan 
Of a terrible crime! 
When the midnight was red, 
With a storm overhead, 
Till the peasantry fled 


* Prounounce à Cbialeaisc. 
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With unspeakable dread, 
She adjusted a thread 
Round the heroine's head, 
And she strangled her dead, 
So that everyone said--- 
"Oh! oh! oh! 
There! there! there! 
Choked! choked! choked! 
Oh! oh! ok!” 
The Prince killed the Queen, and the King went insane, 
And that was the finish ef Princess Maleime. 


The story was toid in a poem dramatic ; 
Not written in vain 
Was Princess Maliine, 
The crities were all cf them simply ecstatic, 
By Thames and by Seme, 
For Princess Maleine! 
They found such symbolical subtleties in it 
As never the author had dreamt for a minute, 
And some have contracted disease cf the brain, 
Unwinding the skein 
Of Prineess Maleine! 


If y 
By the critical test, 
As a matter of course, 
Youre a bard of the best ; 
Though vour play, as is plain, 
May bo foul as a dram 
That's cut off from the main, 
Or devoid cf a grain 
Of a thought that is sane, 
Yet the entical train 
Will submit to your reign, 
And will clamour amain-~ 
"Oh! oh! oh! 
Shake! shake! shake! 
-Speire! -speare' -speare! 
Oh! oh! oh!” 
And then voull be printed by Matthews or Lane, 
And cus out the pect of Princess Maleine? 


voure Belgian or Norse, 
y 


Thus far the jingle of the jester; but jesting apart, La Princesse 
Malciiae is a young work---a very voung work indeed. Mr. William 
Archer once said in his haste that if a benevolent millionaire would 
give him five thousand pounds, he would produce the piece properly 
or perish m the attempt. I fear it would be odds on the perishing. 
To follow out the stage directions alone would bankrupt Drury Lane. 
The play is à string of meteorological portents. At the very start, 
a comet and a rain of shooting stars forebode -a quarrel between ihe 
King of one pari of Holland and the King of another part of 
Voland. Celestial wonders were cheap inthe Netherlands. But this 
is nothing to the steady procession of presages that surrounds and 
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dos Maleino. When Woyalmrar CEIS lis losi Letrothel n pne "gels 
the weods are funerealb with owls. Sheet lightning Hashes between 
ie eee, a mede ere cnp thecronnd, Alaleine Ss. gios Chis 
prefusely-- aud the fountain sobs and dies away. Subsequentl. the 
mlinan who digs graves in the orchards points to Malene spp esc. 
*O0b' Ob! OkO To be sure. this is his entire eonversatiog, The 
seven Nuns. who wander distraetedly through the piece. brin in 
«ues tor tle hrde likens hiron. 2X bell tolles quens erates wit 
o-thbe-wisps dance on the marshes, and one large one tits over the 
eometery, When Maleino is Jn the eastle, something knocks 
strangely atthe door : the door is opened, and there ts nothing. Put 
the night of Maleine's murder is a perfect: feast of portents. Tha 
sky is as black as the pend: the servants and the seven Nuns are 
panie-stricken. X tempest of thunder, lightuing, wind, ram and hail 
alarms Maleine and her murderers, the old King and Queen Anne of 
Jutland. The peasants, 1i the cemetery, tell us that ligltiing has 
fallen on the mill; green flames appear on the roofs of the castle: 
a huge black warship, without a visible crews has entered the 
harbour: the moon is eclipsed: the cross on the eastle ehapel falls, 
and so does the stone bridge over the moat. The seene changes to 
the castle, and we are told that the animals have taken refuge in 
the cemetery, that three ships are whirling jn the flanded river, and 
al? the pine forests are on fire. Compared with these events, such 
minor portents as a red light streaming through a chapel window on 
the murderers, and a significant tapestry being unrolled on the wail, 
are mere trifles. “ Another such night," savs the confidant Angus, 
in his sententious Seoteh way, “and we shall all have white hun. 
Fancy Mr. William. Archer stage-managing all that? Om ouch 
night, and all the lime-light men would have white lair. 

But crude and bovish as is La Princesse Mal ine. aud Oflenderiiiu 
as is much of its dialogue, the play already gives us the one note that 
Maeterlinek strikes more plainly than any other, There is the sense 
of mystery at the back of the visible action- the unknown horror 
behind the closed door, the tremendous presence impending over ihe 
trivialities of ordinary life. The chief personage in the Maeterlinck 
drama is the Dweller of the Threshold, Fete or Death or Love, or all 
in one, In Le Princesse Maline this is obscured by a ehitdish 
lavishness of material portents, and all for what?- for the death of 
a poor little white mouse of a princess who has never been more thon 
half alive. “The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes,” but hardly such princes as the rulers of Harlingen and 
Ysselmonde, a fit match for the double monarchy of Brenttord. 
Still, the presence behind the door is brought in. It is Maleme. 
walled up in her tower while her lover Hjalmar passes and careless ty 
reads the inscription on the blind wall outside. It is Maleine, agan, 
knocking on the little postern of the dining-hall, and coming in lke 
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a spectral bride on the trembling King and his guests. It is Death 
that “ knocks strangely "and comes in invisible. It is the whispering 
murderers outside Maleine’s door, and it is the presences that scare 
the murderers after their deed is done. In fact, disentangling itself 
from Shakespearean echoes, from childish repetitions, from a silly 
accumulation of meteorological portents, arises the Maeterlinck idea 
of the drama as setting forth the silences of the unseen. The 
puppets on the stage act and speak, but the real play is in the 
working of the powers invisible, and the eloquent silences that 
transcend speech. 

It has often been remarked by critics that Maeterlinck always has 
a mystery going on behind a barrier—a door, a window, a wall, 
some obstacle or concealment beyond which something is happening, 
from which someone is to come. The barrier may be a real door or 
window, as in La Princesse Maleine, Les Sept Princesses, Intérieur 
and La Mort de Tintagiles, or it is a wall of mystery and misunder- 
standing, as in Pelléas ct Mélisande and A glavaine et Sélysette, or a 
wall of blindness as in Les Aveugles. But there is always the bar 
and the mystery going on behind it. 

One theme, however, is not enough for a symphony; this new 
dramatic motive needs development, expansion, expression in action 
and speech. It is in the working out of his theme that Maeterlinck 
breaks down. His circle of ideas is singularly limited. He is 
possessed with a certain number of images and he can hardly go 
beyond them. The corridors and moats and towers of old castles, 
the grottos and underground passages beneath them, beset his 
Imagination as persistently and as hurtfully as they do the mind of 
Dr. George Macdonald. Marshes and canals and forests, lighthouses 
and convents, fountains and ponds, fill up his landscapes, through 
which move weird, mournful beings, with names suggesting the 
Arthurian legends. Some of the vaguest, strangest poems in William 
Morris's Defence of Gucncrvere are the nearest we have to Maeterlinck 
in his legendary vein. 

There is one in particular among the castle plays that I have 
never known a “ Maeterlinckomane " quote or even allude to—and 
that is Les Sept Princesses. The reason for this reticence is obvious 
to anyone who reads the piece. For not even Mr. William Archer 
could maintain that Les Sept Princesses is an actable play. The 
scene of it is described with much minuteness. In a great marble 
hall, decked with laurels, lilies and lavender (not to mention leeks, 
larkspurs and lobelias), on seven white marble steps, seven pale 
princesses are sleeping. At the back of the stage is a wall, with a 
bolted door and large barred windows reaching down to the ground. 
Through the windows are seen a terrace, a marshy country with 
forests of oak and pine, and a canal with a great warship on it; and 
it is on this terrace, separated from the hypothetical audience by a 
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call, a bolted door and shut windows, that the entire speech and 
nearly all the action of the drama take place. The old King and 
Queen, grandparents of Prince Marcellus, await his return acter 
seven. vears' absence. ‘The seven princesses are his cousins, who 
come from the South, and pine in the climate of this marshy country, 
They are sleeping. exhausted, on cushions spread on the seven steps. 
The Prince arrives, and looks at his cousins through the windews, 
Ho picks out Ursula, the one he loves best, but there is a dim shadow 
on her. After vainly irving to arouse the princesses, the King sends 
Marcellus by an underground passage through the erypt to the ball. 
He enters by raising a slab of the floor; but Ursula has died in her 
sleep, and the others help him to lft her body, while the old hing 
and Queen and their servants beat frantically at the barred windows. 
This is the plot; for the dialogue, it is chiefly composed of hysterical 
outbursts from the old Queen, and commonsense remarks from her 
husband, with occasional singing from the sailors of the ship that 
has brought Marcellus. Their song, monetonous above even the 
average sailors " chanty,’ consists of two lines--" The Atlantic: 
the Atlantic!’ and '* We won't come back again!” Wherein they 
are wise, 

Les Sept Princesses is a sort of reduetio ad absurdum of the 
Maeterlinck drama of the “castle and princess ^ type. Pellcas d 
Melisande is his most successful example in this style. The story 
of this is sufficiently well-known Dy discussion and performance. 
Mélisande is the mysterious, fascinating, tantalising child-woman, 
found wandering in the woods hy a prince, and promptly married 
by him. He brings her home, and she meets his younger brother 
Pelléas, and love follows. Golaud, the husband of Mélisande, 
surprises them together in the park and kills his brother. Mélisande 
gives birth to a child and dies. 

Here is a tragedy of love and death; but it is a tragedy of dreams. 
The characters are not flesh and blood, but symbols. Mélisande, 
half-speetral, enigmatical, is well matched by the poetical, irreso! ate, 
dreamy Pelléas. The love scenes of the play have been ranked with 
those of Romeo and Juliet, Nothing could be more misleading. 
Juliet is no wandering, mysterious dream-maiden, but a passionate 
Italian girl of a great house. Romeo is no mere type: he can utter 
fantastic dreams, but he can do as well as dream. It was a fitting 
idea to play Pelléas et Mélisande, as was done by French enthusiasts, 
behind curtains of gauze: it is a veiled tragedy, a story of poor 
little, pathetic, shadowy souls that never understand themselves or 
are understood by others. There is none of the magnificent poetic 
rapture of Sbakespeare’s lovers. Pelléas and Mélisande talk a 
strange rhythmical prose, full of repetition and ejaculation. Tt 
symbolises, it never expresses emotion. Here, too. the characters 
are behind a veil. 
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Pdléas ct Mélisande. (hough the most acted cf Macterlinek's plavs, 
is not the only one that has borne ihe ordeal of the stage, — L'Inteue 
has also been acted. Here the protagonist is the one that enters, 
but is never seen -Death. The characters are notbing--a modern 
household, with the blind old grandfather, the father, the uncle, 
the three daughters and ihe servant. The wife of the head of the 
house is lying seriously ill in an adjoining room, but the doctors 
have given hope of her recovery. The whole play is a study of the 
accumulating horror of a sinister approach. A wind rises in the 
avenue, aud the nightingales fall silent. The swans huddle away 
to one side of the pond as if scared by a passer-by, but there is no 
sound nor sight. Then the old blind man feels the chill entering 
the room, and asks for the door to be shut-—but it will not close. 
Next comes the one false note, —the sound of sharpening a scythe 
outside—the sevthe of the Mower, Death, of course. All the other 
portents are mere natural sounds and sights that are yet terrifying, 
because inexplicable; but the one touch of melodrama here goes far 
io spoil the effect. The lamp burns dimly, the sound of one 
entering the house is heard; the servant is called up, but has seen 
no one, and is dismissed again; but the blind old grandfather 1s 
cure there is someone in the room. The lamp goes out, and the 
family sits in darkness, till midnight strikes, and someone 1s heard 
rising hastily from the table. The new-born child in a neighbouring 
room wails in terror, and hurried steps are heard in the patient's 
chamber. "Then the nursing sister enters with the news of death 
in her face, and all pars out in silence but the blind man. Death, 
“The Intruder,” has come and gone with another soul. 

This method of suggesting the supernatural without describing it, 
of building up an insistent horror out of common but inexplicable 
things, is not peculiar to Maelerlinek. Ii is, in fact, the well-known 
device of skilful modern writers of weird ond supernatural tales. 
Kipling has used it with great success: so has Guy de Maupassant. 
Maeterlinck's style is more poetic than theirs, but less convincing. 

The same cumulative effect of horror is got, by a similar method, 
in Les Aveugics. A party of blind people from an asylum has been 
led out for a walk by an old priest. The priest dies suddenly 
without a sound, aud the blind men and women gradually discover 
that he is dead, and they are lost. Snow begins to fall, the wind 
rises, the sea moans threateningly in the distance; and as the pcor 
creatures huddle together for warmth, steps are heard drawing 
nearer. and halting among them. They call, but none answers; 
the child, the only one that cau see, wails aloud, as in Z'Zntruse ; 
for the new comer is Death. In Zutérzcur, a kindred piece, there is 
the sume horror and pathos, but it is reached more naturally. One 
of the daughters of a household has drowned herself in the. 
river; an old neghbour and a stranger have found the body, 
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and have gone on to break the news. They linger outside the 
lighted room, looking in on the happy, unsuspictous familx, and 
not daring to enter: vet all the while, the corpse is beng borne 
through the quiet by-paths, always coming slowly pearer, till it 1s 
at the gale—and the news must be told. 

Intérieur is Maeterlincks highest achievement m showing the 
mystery and tragedy Iving behind our ordinary existence; Lcdlcas 
rt Mélisande is his best work in the symbolical fantasy of the 
ancient castle. 

Having done these two works, Maeterlinck seems to have shot his 
bolt. Alladine ct Palomides, whenever written, is either an 
unsuccessful first sketch fer ^ fées ct Mélisande, or a feeble attempt 
to imitate that work. — Al]Jadine is the child-woman, beloved by the 
old king Ablamore, whose daughter, Astolaine, is betrothed to 
Palomides. Palomides, the shadow of Pelléas, as Pelléas is of 
Romeo, loves Alladine. Ablamore, in insane senile jealousy, has 
them bound and thrust into the grottos beneath his castle. They 
are rescued, but too late: dhey die in rooms apart, calling faintly to 
each other along the corridor. La Mort de Tintagiles, another of the 
" petites drames pour marionnettos,” is, We have been Cold, an allegory 
of the death of a little child. Tintagiles (again the vague Arthurian 
savour in the name) is spmmoned to the gloomy castle where his 
two sisters, Yeraine and Bellangére, live in dread of the mysterious 
Queen that dwells in thé dark tower. ‘The sisters and their old 
teacher Aglovale guard the child night and day. They hear the 
Queen’s servants coming for him, and the door opens on them in 
spite ofall their striving, dnd shuts again. They think the boy safe. 
But in the night the thied maid-servants of the Queen—-surely, the 
l'ates—come and bear thé child away, his little hands full of the 
severed golden locks of hisisisters. Ygraine follows him by the track 
of golden hair to the iroh door of the lower, and kears Jis volee 
behind it. He has struekithe dark Queen and escaped from her for 
a moment, But the door is shut fast and will not open, and the 
little voiee dies away intó silence. It is pathetie: but is it more 
puhetic than a plain deséription of a child's death? And surely 
it is an error in art to ivpify a child's death by--the death of a 
child! The syinbol is too near the reality. 

As if to rebuke those of his admirers who regard him as a great 
dramatist, Maeterlinck called the volume in which Intérieur is 
printed—" Three little plays for puppets.” The admirers do not 
accept the author as a judge; they have played Jat’ricur, though 
they are not likely to trv a ladine et Palomides. (Poor, sturdy, old 
Pagan Palomydes! what inanities have been committed in thy 
name!) But nobody ibat I have heard ef has proposed to play 
Aglavaine et Sélysrtte. The dramatic form in Which this piece | 
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problem. We have the old difticulty of the one man and the two 
women. Sélysette, a brighter Maleme or Mélisande, is (apparently) 
the eljld-wife of Méléandre, a man of no importance. Aglavame, 
the beautiful widow of Seélysctte’s brother, is Méléandre’s elective 
affinity and sister soul, The three love each other, and are actuated 
by the purest and highest motives. They are always saying so, 
kissing each other. and weeping, and they generally end a scene by 
going out embracing. Finally, Selysette, unable to formulate her 
emotions as finely as the other two, feels that she is the one too many, 
and falls from a lofty ruined tower, where she has been watching for 
the great bird with the green wings--the symbol of Death. 
Aglavaine and Méléandre talk elaborately of the duty of self- 
sacrifice, and the attainment of moral and spiritual beauty, and the 
simple elementary Sélysette sacrifices herself while they talk. 
Probably the two marry, and I am far from saying that they do not 
deserve it. 

As an acting play, Ag/ucaine ct Sélysctte is frankly hopeless. Two 
scenes, perhaps, could be acted with some effeet—that in which 
Nélysette says good-bye to her grandmother, and that in which she 
falls from the tower. But Méléandre is a sententious bore, and 
Aglavaine is a female prig, and the scenes into which they enter are 
as wearisome as (toethe's. Waohlecrwandschaften, which these scenes 
somewhat resemble. It is only when the presage of coming death 
ennobles Sélysette, when she bids pathetic farewell to the world 
where she is not wanted, asking " Why it must be the youngest ?” 
that the style lits into poetry. The rest is embodied boredom. 
And even in the end of Sélysette, Maeterlinck is repeating old work. 
Sélvsette is more real than Maleine or Mélisande or Alladine, or the 
unknown drowned girl of Juftéréeur, but she is of the same family. 
Beyond that one character, Maeterlinck’s dramatic power ceases. 

Asa dramatist, he plays on an instrument of one string. He can 
present one character alone the sensitive, timid, fascinating, 
misunderstood, doomed being, belonging only half to this world, 
home-siek for fairyland, with strange spiritual insight and strange 
mental deficiencies. It is a real type, if a morbid one. Then 
Maeterlinek sets forth the mystie love of such a creature with her 
inasculine counterpart, and the doom of beth. He also hints at the 
silent, tragedies that lie behind common life, and images forth the 
terror of imminent death. Has he done more than this? I do not 
think so? Ilis personages are not human beings, hardly even types. 
We should not know one of them if we met him in the street. They 
express nothing; they call attention rather to what is unexpressed 
and inexpressible. Their silences, some critics have said, are more 
eloquent than any speech. But is this really the fact? 

Ilere we come on the important question that determines 
Maeterlinck's true place. Is the eloquence of his pauses really his 
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own, or supplied by the audience’ Is his queer. Ollendoitian 
dialogue the trellis for flowers and fruits of spiritual meaning, or is 
ita weak and wooden crossing of laths? . 

A symbolist may be defined as a man who savs something relse. 
Unable or unwilling to put his thoughts into definite words, he usos 
certain terms or metaphors to shadow it forth. Hence, svmbþolisni ts 
ouly justifiable, from au artistie point of view, when the real 
meaning of the writer cannot be put into plain words, or cannot be so 
expressed in proper artistie form. Bevond this, svainbelism is 
unnecessary, and simply irritating. A painter may and indeed must 
indicate, by a symbolic use of colour, certain effects that no paint 
can render: but for him wilfully to abstain from rendering what 
can be rendered truthfully would be coxcomhry. 

A symbolist who always talks or paints in symbols is a man who 
speaks an arbitrary language of his own. — Iis work is mere 
eryplogram., We must judge the svinbalist by his non-synbolie 
work. If we find this full of significance, we may feel sure that 
what we do not quite understand has vet its meaning, and is not 
Suiply an algebraie symbol to whieh we attach an arbitrary value. 

If we apply this test to Maeterlinck, is his silence always so 
eloquent as his worshippers would assure us? Or is it sometimes a 
mere confession of inadequacy? I remember that Mr. Henry 
James’s novels created a great Impression of depth and subtlety hy 
their clever presentation of enigmatical female characters till he 
took to writing plays, and then we suddenly realised that his 
characters puzzled him as much as they did his readers. For the 
unintelligible remained unimtelligible when it should have been 
explained, 

Is Maeterlincks written dialogue such that his silences ean he 
eredited with an infinity of meaning’ Never. or hardly ever do 
his charaeters utter the inevitably right word of passion or emation : 
the one speech that the person would say. It is eruel to contrast 
the riotous exuberance of Shakespeare's vounge faney with the 
absolute Ollendorf of Le Princesse Malcines Take the famous 
dialogue of the Cowherd and the Nurse — 

CownERD : “ Good. evening!” 

NERSE: Good evening!” 

CowHerD: "It is a fine evening.” 

NURSE: " Yes, fine enough.” 

COWHERD: " Thanks to the moon.” 

Nurse: "Yes" 

CownkRD : “ But it has been hot during the day.” 

Neursk: Oh! yes, it has been hot, during the day.” 

COWHERD (going down fo the watery: "Iam goine L5 bathe,” cete. 


This is not simplieitv: if is impotence, And it is the same in 
moments of strong emotion. The characters never speak out their 
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souls like Lear over the dead Cordelia. They simply repeat 
ejaculations three times. Hjalmar finds his love lying murdered, 
and this is all he has to say:-- 

“Yes! yes! yes! Oh! oh! Come! come! Strangled! strangled: 
Maleine! Maleine! Maleine! Strangled! strangled! strangled! Oh! 
oh! oh! Strangled! strangled! strangled!” 

If this be tragedy, then tragedy ean be written wiih a rubber stamp. 

Pelias ct Mélisande is better; indeed, much better. But here 
again we never have the one right dramatic word. ‘There are the 
same ejaculations, the same double or triple repetitions, though there 
are fewer of them: a striving after meaning, never an achievement. 
Perhaps the Maeterlinck method excludes this; perhaps French is 
an alien tongue to the Flemish mystic; but, from whatever cause, 
we never feel the thrill of the perfect thought and the perfect word 
in one of his writings. In fact, he would hardly care to give us 
such a thrill. He seems to regard words as merely the means to an 
end, and very imperfect and despicable means at that. Thought 
may seem to him as lowered by becoming a definite mental 
conception, and degraded by embodiment in a form of words. His 
eloquence, as he, no less than his erities, might say, lies in the 
silences between and behind the speeches of his characters. 

But. have we not all this eloquence? Can we not all outvie the 
greatest poets in the dim recesses of our consciousness, in our dreams 
between sleeping and waking? It is when we come to think out our 
dreams and write out our thoughts that our inadequacy and infirmity 
is made manifest: ‘1 strong smell of petroleum prevailed through- 
out.” The poet is not necessarily he who thinks what no one has 
thought, but the man that finds the beautiful body of words for the 
soul of the idea. Has Maeterlinek done this? Surely not. He has 
suggested much; he has achieved little. He will be remembered in 
the future as a stimulating influence, rather than as having done 
any immortal work himself. Above all, he will have helped to upset 
the traditions of the theatre: and he who does this has done well, 
and deserved the thanks of all men. 


ARTHUR R. Rores. 


MONASTIC ORDERS UP TO DATE. 


I.—Roman CATHOLIC FETISHISM. 


ELIGIOUS Congregations are on their trial in France, and 
R serious fears are entertained that Roman Catholicism itself 
may suffer, if they fail to pass through the ordeal unscathed. 
Many of these communities are publicly accused of a long list of 
political misdemeanours, ethical enormities, and even vulgar crimes 
such as in olden days would have brought down fire from heaven on 
the criminals who committed them. One is amazed, indeed, on 
reading the terrible indictments preferred against them to find that 
even in this age of indulgence and laxity there should be room in 
any civilised society for such monsters of wickedness. But a little 
timely reflection serves to calm our emotion and induce a mood of 
wholesome scepticism. Very recent events bear in upon us the need 
of largely discounting stories born of religious hatred and coloured 
by Gallie vivacity, however truthful they mav appear at the first 
blush. The French are an imaginative race, fond of exaggeration. 
ever oscillating between opposite extremes of thought and emotion, 
and often swaved by ungovernable impulses. All their geese are swans, 
most of their friends heroes, and the bulk of their adversaries are 
loathsome demons. If a tithe of the accusations which French parties 
hurl at each other were true, their country would have beaten the 
records of time and space for pure villainy and undiluted wickedness. 
Of course, any such inference would run counter to facts which 
everyone has it in his power to verify. We are forced, therefore, to 
ask the pertinent question: Are the much-maligned members of the 
religious Congregations, the monks and nuns of France, really so 
verv much worse than their lay fellow-citizens ? 
Even if the answer to this query should turn out to be an 
emphatic negative, if would not of itself warrant Catholics in 
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apotheosising the religious communities which are now uuder such 
a dark send. French laymen, not being precisely the embodiment 
of religious perfect: on, arc not the best judo ls for the clergy to copy. 
The ana of living and work:ng adopted by monks and nuns 
ought to be very much higher than that of weak worldlings; and 
it might well be this and more without coming very close to the 
ideal. Men who forswear the world and make solemn vows to 
eschew its pleasures in the hope of gaining the delights of Heaven, 
cannot imitate the conduct of laymen who act as if there were no 
hereafter without giving grave scandal and shaking belief in their 
own professions. And it is not possible to deny, without doing 
violence to truth, that many of the religious orders in l'rance and 
elsewhere have been less concerned to transmute worldly passions 
into spiritual emotions than to use religion as a lever for moving the 
world of politics, or as à magnet for diane ing the precious metal from 
the pockets of its rightful and wnrightful owners into their own 
spacious coffers. 

In fact, they play the unseemly part once attributed to St. Ignatius 
Loyola in a clever sketch drawn by a witty Italian, who offered his 
picture as an illustration of the text of the Vulgate | Matthew 
xix. 27]: “Then answered Peter and said unto IIim: Behold we 
have forsaken all and followed Thee; what shall we have therefore." 
Jesus, standing in the midst of the heads of several religious orders, 
is appealed to by four of them for information on the subject of the 
future reward TOT their present sacrifices. The text which in the 


Vulgate runs: “ Meee nos reliquimus omni ct secuti sumus te: quid ergo 
crit nobis?" is divided among the saintly friars and Congregationists 
thus:---St Francis of Assisi, pointing to a globe, says: eee nos 


reliquimus omnia.” Augustine adds: ‘et secuti sumus te” Dominic 
"asks, with folded arms: " Quid crgo?” while Ignatius, with both 
hands outstretched towards tlie globe, and body thrust forward to 
spring at it, exclaims: "Fri nohis 
This self-seeking spirit animates to a very great extent, it is said, 

manv of the religious Congregations of the present day in France 
and elsewhere. Having begun by emploving mundane methods, 
which it was their duty to turn aside from, they ended by treating 
the means as the end to be aimed at and compassed. Wise in their 
generation, they have struck up a lasting friendship with the. 
Mammon of iniquity, and have made the moral precepts of Jesus 
subservient, thereto. Monks and nuns are found nowadays occupying 
all the highw ays and bywavs of life, and Trench Libe rals complain 
bitterly in consequence ; trades, industries, and professiens are in- 
vaded by them to the detriment of the family-supporting layman. 
You can buy of Franciscan friars beer brewed ‘by Cistercian monks, 
drink tea, coffee, or chocolate imported aud sold by pious Trappists, 
who themselves never taste any of these concoctions; finish up your 
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dinner with a glass or two of liqueur distilled by holy bui ae 
ancliorets, who are believed to have fled in horror tron, this wot sl] of 
siu and sorrow, and buried themselves in a cloister, im order to pive 
themselyes wholly up to God: you eau polish the enamel of vour 
teeth with patent powders ard sweeten vour bhreath wilh marveiteus 
elixirs invented by men of Gol who have themselves no further use 
for either; vou can get shod by enterprising Assumiptionists, have 
vour purple and fine linen made by nuns or their orphan slaves, and 
generally get your perishable body as well as vour immortal! soul 
taken in and done for by the members of modern Congregations. In 
certain walks of literature, in the less dangerous domains of scienco, 
in the work of education, and, above all, in the schemes and intrigues 
of subterranean, as well as in the debates of daylight polities, thes are 
indefatigable organizers, clever leaders, venturesome pioneers, 

And even those who still keep their eyes fixed upon the spiritual 
goal are prone to adopt methods suggestive of everything but grace 
and holiness. The efforts made to catch and elericalize workmen, 
for instance, lack in very many instances both sincerity and dignity. 
Thus the preaching of modified Socialism by the representatives of 
the Church- -an institution which in Austria and other countries 
possesses an enornious revenue, the produet not of work Dut o£ landed 
property or serip -is to some extent disingenuous. Again, to stock 
many publie-houses with monastic beer and wine, and to treat a few 
of them as ante-chambers to the Church, is hardly what Jesus meant 
when he spoke of his apostles as fishers of men. On the Continent, 
especially in Central Europe, a zealous priest will frequent publie- 
houses, chat and crack jokes with the workmen, coax them to the 
church, and keep them there by means of chains, the very furthest 
links of which cannot be said to reach to Heaven. The 
well-known Jesuit, Father Abel of Vienna, highly approves 
and zealously employs these latter-day methods. In a speech 
which he made some months ago to a number of pilgruns in 
Altötting he said: "In Vienna I act on this maxim: 1 catch more 
people with a glass of beer than with an Ave Maria. I certainly 
don't exclude the Are Maria, but to cap an Ave Maria by quafting 
oft two half measures, that's a thing I relish. . . But 1 will not 
have anything smacking of the devotee. . . I tell vou frankly 
those feats which we have accomplished in Vienna have been effected 
less in the church than in the publie-house. . . The main point 
is confession. If a man has confessed well, he will pray a little, and 
then he is gay and jolly.” Father Abel then went on to describe the 
nature and extent of the suecesses which he obtained by this up-to- 
date method. In Mariazell be once got 105 men to confess to him 

* A near relation of the Bavarian Prime Minister, Von Abel, who suerificed his kigh 


position rather than humour King Ludwig I. 1847]. who insistel upon having the 
Bavarian franghise conferred upon the notorious Montes Lola. 
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ab a single sitting, sinners whos» confessionless years amounted 
together to 1800! A second address to the same hearers was begun 
by Father Abel with the comforting assurance that he would keep 
them but a very short time so that they might soon get back again to 
their glass of beer! In this simple way is the great con version trick 
perfor x m 

In France, it is urged by the Radicals, the Congregations thus 
‘modernized’ are all powerful and ever increasing. Laws may 
be passed expelling them, but the only effect of these coercive 
measures is to spread them all over the country and to augment 
their numbers and their property to an alarming extent. Auvergne 
js a case in point. At the beginnin g of the First Empire there were 
no monks, nor friars, nor nuns in Clermont Ferrand, nor in the 
neighbouring distriet. To-dax they exist there in legions, and 
they are far wealthier than they ever were before the Revolution. 
The Ursuline nuns, for instanee, who have a very ingenious way 
of attracting voung girls of fortune to be “finished off in their 
convents, now possess a property of 10) hectarest of excellent 
land worth over a million francs. In ordinary business nowadays 
fortunes are not made with stich rapidity as this, outside of ihe 
Colonies. The rival firm, if one may use this term without 
irreverence, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, commonly called 
“Sisters of the Good Shepherd," arrived at Clermont Ferrand in 
1811, and they now possess a superb castle, Fontmaure, which is one 
of the most delightful mansions of the district. Their property is 
valued at two million franes. In 1821 the Visitandine nuns arrived 
with nothing but hopes, and now they dwell in a place of their own 
valued at 500,000 franes. The Sisters of Mercy did not settle in the 
neighbourhood until 1836, since when they have partly purchased 
and partly built themselves a property valued at over one million 
francs. The Sisters of Bon Secours own a place rated at 135,000 
francs, besides fifteen other places in the district. “In 1846 the 
mother house of the Sisters of the Saviour and the Virgin, situated 
at Souterraine, sent two nuns to Clermont, without scrip or purse, to 
found a branch house. And they founded it They obtained, with 
nothing at all to begin with, a splendid property of 200,000 francs, 
and schools, and workshops; they now keep a boarding school, and 
have opened six other houses in the Department.z 

The value of the property owned by the Congregations in 
France is estimated at 100,000,000 frances, which is a very 
respectable sum of money for people who have renounced 
the goods of this world. — That amount does not, of course, 
represent the totality of the property of these fin de sicele 


* et. Arbeiter Zeitun j, 12th September, 1899. Prank ürter Zeitung, 15th September, 1899. 
t About 25 acres, 
y ef. Urbain Gohier: Les Prétoriens et la Congrégation, pp. 73-14. 
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servants of God: and if there be truth in the report of M. Pechard, 
ae published by the Avgaro”® meney and serip, valued at over a 
villon and a half franes (1,500,000), were found in one ot the 
convents of the Assumptionist Fathers when it was searched by order 
of the Government last November. It seems highly probable that 
some portion of the money employed by the anti-Republiean parties 
in their recent attempt to overturn the Government and wreck the 
Constitution was supplied by the Congregations. Now, H there were 
no other way than this for pious mortals to bring God's kingdom 
down upon the earth, it is not presumptuous to hold that He himself 
would work a miracle to effect His purpose. This conviction grows 
in intensity when we hear of some of the extraordinary methods 
employed to acquire and lay up these treasures upon earth. 

lor in France the question has been raised: where does the money 
come from which enables the Congregations to pitch their tents all 
over the country and organise a powerful state within a weak one. 
As the proverb has it: they who sell kids and have no goats, how 
came they by thean? And this is really the sore point, whieh the 
Congregationists shrink from having probed. An examination of 
that will tell us whether the moral wound is only skin deep or has its 
seat in one of the vital organs, whence no healing medicines wall 
drive it. 

With none of the other complaints against the Congregations can 
a reasonably fair-minded foreigner sympathise. The members of these 
communities have, it is said, taken elementary, intermediate, and 
technical education into their own hands, are successfully preparing 
vouths for schools, professions and university degrees, and supply both 
army and navy with officers. The official report on the Budget of 
Instruction for 1599 querulously affirms that they and their schools 
“act as a sort of drain upon the natural clients of the University.” 
But why should they not’ They are more successful than their lay 
competitors, and more deserving of success. If the education which 
they give be very imperfect, and it is sometimes this and more, 
it is on the whole the best that is to be had in the country. Lay 
instruction in France is purely mechanical, that given by the 
Congregations is diving and human. Both aim at cramming, 
but the religious teachers do their work efficiently aud successfully. 
their rivals with a degree of slovenliness which is incredible. During 
the past thirty vears the University has founded nine establishments, 
all told. The Congregations, on the other hand, have created no less 
than one hundred and forty. — For secondary education there are 
four hundred and eighteen Congregational houses, as against 337 
belonging to the University. Under such conditions one is not 
surprised to learn that the Congregations supply one fourth of the 


* 21th November, 15Ut. 
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pupils of the famovs Ecole Polytechnique, one third of the students 
of St. Cyr, and one half of the graduates of the Naval School. The 
religious communities have fairly won these triumphs by dint of 
hard work under conditions laid dewn by their enenues and applied 
by their opponents. This may be a ealamitous state of things; but 
then France deserves no better. — 

But has not their influence for good fallen in proportion to the 
ardour which thes displayed in the struggle for existence and to 
their indifference to the nature of the means they adopted? That is 
really the one interesting question ; for, being religious bodies, their 
usefulness should be gauged by their efficiency as instruments of 
good, and not by any of their many extra-ethical qualities. And if 
it be true, as an eminent French lady declares, that the education 
which they offer to the well-to-do classes is “ one-eyed,” the work at 
which they set the poor and frieudless is hard labour, and the charity 
which they extend to the indigent is lucrative, then their case is 
tried- -they have been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. 

And that, in brief, is the gist of the indictment which French 
Liberals have drawn up against the Congregations, for whose 
absolute suppression they are now clamouring. 

Facts alone can decide the issue—facts that are numerous and 
well established, facts that point to a conclusion without need of 
gloss or commentary, facts that awaken the same emotions in the 
soul of Catholic, Protestant, and unbeliever. And it is on the 
strength of such alleged facts that French Liberals base their case. 
It is well worth while looking into some of them. 

It is urged that the moral DRUG of the Congréqganistes on the 
children whom they teach is almost always baneful. Among the 
concrete facts adduced in support of this sweeping assertion, is the 
celebrated lawsuit brought against the Jesuits who conducted the. 
College of Tivoli* for the bad treatment which they meted out to the 
children under their care. At the preliminary official inquiry parents 
and children spoke out without fear and without hesitation or reti- 
cence, and their evidence was certainly damaging. But when the trial 
came on they went back on their own statements with unedifying 
results. A boy of thirtecn affirmed that he himself had asked for 
sixty strokes of the diseipline,t because he was getting on badly in 
his class, whereupon the Judge asks, astonishment depicted in his 
face: " You yourself asked for them, did you? ” To which the child 
replies: “Or accepted them. In matters of this kind, Monsieur, 
he who accepts, requests." Another child of twelve denied the 
stories of the severity of his masters, which he himself had told at 


* At Bordeaux in 1868, 
4 One or several cords or thin chains used for inflicting corporal punishment. 
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the preliminary investigation. The Judge then questioned him: 
“Thats all very well, but did you not say yourself that vou had 
hoen struck? The Chill: " Monsieur, I did not sav that I had 
not been struck, * 

The preeocity displayed by those children is not of the hind of 
Which Christian parents of any denomination whatever have reasen 
to feel proud. Still, the phenomenon is not new nor the discovery 
of it original. People in France are accustomed to it, and they 
eend their children to those schools all the same. It js the old 
story: as the parish is so will the parish priest be, and so long as the 
bulk of Frenchmen support the system who can wonder that it 
weathers passing storms. ‘ What is the use of a lie if one can't 
tell it? asked a Frenchman one day, when talking about the 
Dreyfus trial. What, indeed ? 

But teaching and working monks, even when they soar no 
higher than the level o£ middlemen who import cocoa or blend 
leas, are a class not unworthy of respeet.. They at least do some- 
thing useful, or at any rate something not positively pernicious, 
for their livelibood, and in this age even that is much. Tt is these 
Congregationists who live by demoralizing their flock while proe- 
fessing to illumine their minds and sanctify their souls; it is 
those followers of Christ who sweat little children, coining francs 
and louis out of their very lite blood, whose alleged acts have 
caused a storm to burst which may sweep away green leaves with 
the yellow. There is much terrible sweating of the poor and 
grinding of the friendless in this wretched world of ours; hut 
heretofore it was not in communities of monks and nuns that people 
looked for it. These Congregations constitute the pride of the 
Cathohe Church. They are pointed to by theological apologists as 
proof convincing that the best traditions of early Christianity ave 
embodied in modern Roman institutions ; the ardent charity and utter 
selflessness of their members have been and still ave relied upon as 
indisputable signs of the divine origin of Roman Catholicism.+ 
Alongside of those good qualities it was known or suspected that 
vices had taken root and inereased and multiplied. When God 
builds a church the devil invariably opens a chapel next door. But 
neither the nature nor the extent of the crimes, nor even the coo! 
deliberation with which they are stated to have been comanitted., 
was heretofore divined. 

The complaint made by French Liberals, that monks and friars 
are instructing the future generation with greater success than the 
University, is trivial and absurd beside the alarming statement that 
the French people is being systematically plunged into a state of 

ot, Les Pretorions of la Conavéaation, p. 64. 
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mental and moral darkness, in order that certain Congregations may 
live and thrive. Intellectual serfdom is undoubtedly the miserable 
lot of the bulk of the French nation. That liberty and sincerity of 
thought, without which no people can live to any good purpose, 15 
being--nav, has been to a large extent—stifled. Devotions new 
and quasi 1dolatrous to modest or obscure Saints or to mere organs 
of their bodies have sprung up like poisonous mushrooms after rain, 
since the growth aud multiplication of Congregations. To perform 
a tithe of these new duties properly would absorb all the leisure of the 
well-tc-do, and far more time than the working classes have to 
spare. It is a repetition, in its time-consuming aspect, of the Law 
of the Jews. There is a vast literature of devotional books which 
are bought and sold in large numbers, and seem to have been 
written for beings of a lower intellectual level than men. Anyone 
of these works is instructive, in a sense not contemplated by its 
author; a single example will suffice to convey a fair idea of their 
scope and character. 

There is a review, for instance, entitled The Propagator of 
Devotion to St. Josi ph and to St. Anthony of Padua, which reflects a 
lurid light on the cloud-compelling army of so-called soul savers. 
The second half of this periodical is taken up with letters from sub- 
scribers, and under the title “ Unpublished instances of the power 
and goodness of St. Joseph and of St. Anthony of Padua towards 
their devoted servants," a monthly account is given of “ the spiritual 
graces and temporal favours” obtained through the intercession of 
these saints “for their cherished ones.” It might aptly be entitled 
“ Postal communications with Heaven.” There are scores, hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of such narratives every year in this review which 
make one wonder what would become of the world if mad-houses 
were provided with sections for conscientious people. Those con- 
fessions, those professions, the childish twaddle, and the latent 
blasphemy underlying it all, make one shudder at the depths to 
which men can descend, while deluding themselves with the idea 
that they are soaring near Heaven's portals. And this fetishism is 
contemporary Catholicism as preached and practised by the bulk of 
"the faithful ^ aud their leaders. The Paganism of ancient 
Greece and Rome, nav the galvanized heathenism of Julian, was 
almost preferable to this caricature of a great creed. Thousands 
of honest, hardworking people, men and women, rich and poor, 
young and old, priests and laymen, seriously and solemnly treat 
5t. Joseph and St. Anthony as the savage deals with his fetish. 
There is no essential difference. They flatter, supplieate and 
pay hun, bribe him and tickle his self-love. Moreover, the 
worshipper in both cases calls on his little protector to help him 
to whatever he wishes, and he never asks himself whether the object 
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of his desire is good, indifferent, or bad, nor whether he has any 
right to it, nor even whether he could not obtain it by his own 
unaided efforts if he only put them forth. He is in a hurry, as 
people g generally are now aday s, and always takes the short cut, which 
is a vow to the Saint, the promise of a number of candles to his 
shrine, or, better still, a sum of money to the reverend fathers who 
play the part of middlemen, and the bargain i is struck. Here are a 
few of the tvpes of this endless gallery of dull-witted Boootians, 
skr tehed by themselves :- — 

" Marie Duval, on the death of her mother, promise 4] one franc a 
month to St. Joseph, if he would protect her business ; since she 
made that promise she has been selling three times more than before, 
and she herewith forwards twelve francs as a thankoffering. * The 
editor of this review, which is under the special protection of the 
Church, and is published “ permissu superiorum, 18 Count de 
Travanet, who seems to have a good deal of other work to do besides 
mere editing. In fact, he is himself become an intercessor, and his 
help is eagerly sought for by the pitiful people who read his 
pe riodical. Thus, a landowner requests the editor in a business-like 
manner “to intercede with St. Joseph in order to obtain, firstly. the 
sale of two large estates befure the lapse of a fortnight, and, secondly., 
the success of two undertakings, the nature of which 15 wisely 
kept dark."f In another placo it is a mother whose seon 
is going up to draw lots which will decide whether or not 
he must serve in the army, and this is the task she sets before the 
good St. Joseph: “Display your power in causing him to be 
exempted or toni porary set aside. "i Again we read a communi- 

cation from a " pious young man,” who informs us that he " has been 

dispensed from military service m consequence cf a nme days 
devotion to St. Joseph," and seems to think that others have only to 
employ the same means in order to gain the same end, without 
reflecting on the lot of the — army if all or a large 
proportion of its recruits escaped from se rvice by means of 
novenas. 

But St. Joseph has wdi more delicate tasks to perform than that of 
pr ejudicing some y oung men for the sake of others. Whimsical as the 
pious lads are the pious girls are much more exacting. Thus, one of 
them, who applies in the month of April, asks "for the suecess of a 
marriage before the month of May, X & which is very short notice, even 
for a saint who makes marriages in Heaven. But 5t. Joseph is 
evidently regarded as an old hand at mateh-making. for a young 


* May, 1899, p. 227; cf, also Buisson, Siècle, 9th October, 1599. 
! April. p. Isl. 

f April. p. 1753. 
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laly comes forward 1o thank him for that ^" instead of one husband 
asked for she has the choice between tive.” * The Saint. is also 
dragged into the law courts by his pious worshippers, but whether 
he has work to do in the Divorce Court as well as in the matrimonial 
bureau I am unable to say. [ have not perused enough of the 
‘Unpublished instances,” but the curious reader can easily discover 
for himself. A lawyer, whose faith in the Saint is stronger than his 
belief in his client, requests “ the success of a law-suit against a 
Jew, T which is rather hard on St. Joseph, who was as great a sinner 
against Anti-Semitism as the lawyer's adversary. Nobody appears 
to have worried much about the rights and wrongs of the law-suit. 
The Jew must be defeated at all costs, that of justice included, 
and St. Joseph, the Jew, is a consenting party. But short of Jews 
the Saint's sympathies are universal. A landlord writes to thank 
him for “a large house profitably let," for which he forwards seven 
frances, $ a very miserly tribute of gratitude from a “ propriétaire.” 
M. J. de L. M. sets more than one chord vibrating in the heart of 
the Saint, which is presumed to be still chock full of human nature. 
This is what the pious J. de L. .M. says about a protégé 
of his: “It is now a question of finding a good situation 
for this young lad, and it is again to St. Joseph that we 
appeal in order that he himself may arrange things. . . It seems 
to me that a child who bears his name and has been so often confided 
and recommended to him possesses a special right to his protection." 
Noblesse oblige, and the Saint must honour the bil, lest his own 
credit should suffer. 

The ladies are generally practical psv chologists, and they make 
straight for the little weaknesses of their heavy enly protector. One 
of them seeks to arouse his amour propre: “ Hf St, Joseph wished, he 
could accomplish this great feat. . . My demands are great, but 
then I know the riches of St. Joseph; if he will, he can."§ Whether 
theso demands are also just is a consideration which, not being 
germane to the matter, is passed over in silence. Another lady 
recommends to good St. Joseph: Firstly, " the future of an estate 
and the letting of a farm. . . Fourthly, a change of barracks, 
which it is desired may not take place, and, above all, that the person 
be not transferred to a certain city, but rather to the centre (urgent 

request). . . FPifthlv, the arrangement of the affairs of the ser- 
vants, and light on this subject for the mistress. . . seventhly, 
numerous examinations.” 

Examinations are a speciality of this heavenly trading firm. Mario 


I'—— -| sends five frances “as a thankoffering to St. Joseph for having 
vid. 
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visibly protected her nephew at his examination of Saint b ws 
No wonder the ollicers who have come from Saint Cvr are generally 


such zealous devotees, Others ask or acknowledge help and 
protection for themselves or their. friends al examinations for the 
Baccalauréat aud other - degrees. But anether branch of the 


business which seeims particularly thriving is that which has to 
do with the struggle between lay schools and religious. establish- 
ments. Children are kept in the one and removed from the other 
by the intercession of St. Joseph, and the law of causality is 
taken captive in the process. Here is the testimony of a 
nunt Yesterday evening I learned that one of our pupils was 
about 1o leave us in order to go to the lay mistress. Annoyed and 
not knowing what to do, I promised St. Joseph that I would again 
subscribe (to the review) to-day if the little girl came back to us, 
and this morning I have seen her mother, and half an hour later the 
pupil took her place among her companions. It is by way ot 
thanking St. Joseph, therefore, that I forward you our four subserip- 
tions.---SISTER CLovTitpk. A volume, not à mere review article. 
əvould be required to give eten a few specimens of cach of the most 
characteristic requests made to and granted by St. Joseph. As a 
contribution to religious psychology, a collection of the kind woull 
be exceedingly interesting. But even the present sketch would be 
incomplete without a few more instances of these demands made on 
the good-natured Saint which tend to show how humble a place 
elementary morality holds in the system of devotional magic 
preconised by the Congregations and practised by an entire people. 
An interesting story is narrated in great detail by a sister who was 
near being killed in a forest where she was journeving, and was 
saved by St. Joseph in person, whom she afterwards recognised by 
his portrait.t While walking along she was joined by an individual 
of a ferocious appearance, who soon took a by-path and disappeared 
from view. The terrified Sister continued her way, invoking the 
while the entire celestial choir, the souls of Purgatory, and especially 
St. Joseph. All at once she is aware of the presence of an old man 
who, coming up behind her, addresses her with a cheerful " Good 
day, Sister!” At the same instant she fancies she sees the repulsive- 
looking individual emerging from the pathway, “absolutely naked 
and chuckling.” But, noticing the old man, he agam vanishes. 
Almost immediately afterwards she meets the guard of the forest, 
and reaches home “‘more dead than alive.” She tells her story, 
which is bruited abroad, and two months later the police begin their 
investigation, 


* April. p. 176: ef. also Buisson, Sivele, October 9th. 1899., 
t April, p. 171; cf. also Buisson. Steele, October 9th. s99, What an advertisement for 
the painter of the portrait! 
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This is where the peculiar logic of the eredo quia impossibile order 
displays itself. " I made my affidavit,” writes the sister : — 


" The brigadier assured me that the guard had seen me at the fatal 
spot, and that I was absolutely alone. .I already possessed the convic- 
tion that the good old man who had spoken to me was St. Joseph. 
The declaration of the guard proved it to me still more forcibly, for 
he could see him as well as myself. I ought to state that in our 
convent we have a photograph representing St. Juseph, and as soon as 
I got back I had the joy of recognising in the image of this great 
Saint the physiognomy of the venerable old man whom I had seen in 
the forest. I noticed but one point of difference: the latter appeared 
somewhat more aged. . . . How can I ever sufficiently display 
my gratitude to St. Joseph for the signal favour which I owe him? 
Signed: A Nun of the Holy Infant Jesus. Postscript—-We possess a 
letter from the Reverend Mother, the Superior -General, who 
guarantees the authenticity of this narrative.” 


Could intellectual darkness be much denser in the minds of men and 
women who lack the excuse of being illiterate? Must the human 
intellect be thus enveloped in murky night before this new star of 
Roman Catholic Morality can twinkle and shine? Clearly it must ; 
and the healthy human conscience must be hkewise darkened, for 
the same purpose. Here are a few examples which we should refuse 
to believe were anything but calumnies if they had appeared any- 
where else than in an organ blessed by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The subseriber whose story I am now about to give is a nun who, 
finding that the parish priest was not zealous in the support of 
clerical schools, praved to St. Anthony and to St. Joseph for his 
speedy removal. And the two Sainis removed him with a 
vengeance, not only from the parish but from the planet as well. At 
this the pious sister who had promised five franes for the poor of 
5t. Anthony and the publication of the incident for the greater 
honour and glory of St. Joseph, comes forward to carry out her vow 
with zeal and gratitude, not with horror and repentance. This is 
how the sister puts it :--- 


“T hasten to pay a debt of gratitude to St. Anthony of Padua and 
St. Joseph, who have obtained. a visible favour for me under the 
following circumstances : —In the parish in which I have spent the last 
seventecn years at the head of a communal school, we had a parish 
priest who, instead of supporting the nuns, detested them, and took a 
pleasure in humiliating them in every way and at all times. I was 
myself more especially the object of his persecution, and yet I dared 
not think of moving away, owing to the terrible law. Annoyed, at 
times even discouraged, I was at my wits’ end what to do, when it 
occurred to me to appeal to St. Anthony of Padua and St. Joseph, and 
to promise that if the parish priest were removed as speedily as possible 

. I would send five francs for the poor of St. Anthony, and cause the 
incident to be published in the monthly review. Oh, prodigy! I 
uttered this promise on the Sunday, and the parish priest, who was 
then slightly indisposed, grew worse and worse, and diel on the 
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following Friday. To-day I come to fulfil my promise by forwarding 
you a postal order for five francs, and requesting you kindly to insert 
my letter in your Propagator, which I hereby undertake to propagate 
henceforward. I beg you will keep my name secret. * 


It is not easy for ordinary outsiders to understand how the 
morality underlying these sentiments can be made to dovetail with 
any form of genuine Christianity. It needs a peculiar intellectual 
twist and moral warp in order to see things spiritual in that Chinese 
perspective. And yet that lady 1s the person who has been for years 
teaching the elements of morality to children with minds like wax. 

St. Joseph's motives, too, in procuring the death of parish priests— 
unfortunately he has contracted quite a habit of the thing-- when the 
promise of five francs is made, are not easily understood by the 
worldly or even the Christian mind of the common type. If the 
deed was beneficial to the Church, why not effect it long before? If 
it was hurtful to the Church, why consent to do it at any time? 
And in either and every case what have the five franes to do with the 
Saint’s resolve? If these stories are true— ond there are many of 
them--we have gone back to the days of medieval witches and the 
lethal burning of wax effigies which caused the deaths of unsus- 
pecting persons thousands of miles away. No parish priest can lie 
down at night without trembling at the thought that any good lady 
who possesses five francs and a grudge against him may employ the 
silver as an inducement to St. Joseph to make away with him. A 
successful little prayer or a secret novena thus becomes more deadly 
than the death-dealing equa. Tofuna, while exposing the assassin to 
no punishment by God or man. It isa genuine case of killing being 
nomurder. Here is another instance detailed by its gentle authoress 
with a demure smile which one fancies one sees on her pretty lips. 


“A poor nun, molested and persecuted by . . . her parish 
priest, prayed to St. Joseph, requesting him to obtain for the /o/y man 
an advantageous change of situation which should deliver her from 


the tyranny become unendurable. . . . The thing was difficult, 
the parish priest being precisely one of those whom parishes do not 
vie with each other to possess. . . The good St, Joseph went about 


the business in quite a different manner: a beautiful bronchitis came 
on. The parish priest, well shriven, with the sacraments well 
administered to him, set out devoutly for the other world, and the poor 
little Sister Claire, when reciting her rosary for him, does not neglect 
to exclaim, after each Gloria Patri: ‘Thanks to my good St. 
Joseph.’ "f e 


And Christian charity, the charity of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. 
Francis of Sales, of Philip Neri, whither has it fown? What is the 
value of the lessons of morality taught by these clever nuns to little 

* March, 1899, p. 122. 

* February, 1899, p. 76; cf. also Buisson, Siecle. October 9th, 1809, 
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children? “One story is good until the other has been told," cays 
the proverb; and it would seem that if parish priests have to be ent 
flying into the other world by jealous little nuns who toy with 
sarcastic phrases, on the other hand voluble little sisters have to be 
hauled over the coals and punished with paralysis and other such 
correctives by zealous parish priests. ‘‘ Graces spirituelles " is the 
heading under which a very earnest parish priest writes the following 
interesting letter to the Editor of the Propagator : — 


“ Monsieur le Comte: I should be guilty of ingratitude towards 
our great Protector if I failed to bring the following fact to 
the notice of the readers of the Propagateur. Parish priest of 
a parish of two thousand souls who have remained Christians, 
my ministry was fettered only by the words and acts of a school 
mistress. . . . who, unfortunately, is not a laywoman. This 
person, driven by I know not what diabolical sentiment, played a part 
which ought never to have been hers. It was then that my supplications - 
were heard and granted more fully than I dared desire. One morning 
I was suddenly informed that Sister D. was dangerously ill. I found 
her unconscious. The physician assured me that she had but a few 
hours more to live, owing to a serious congestion, and that paralysis ` 
which had set in was already nearly general. Not wishing the death 
of the sinner, but her conversion, I had at once recourse to my 
protector, who was not deaf to my voice. An improvement took place ; 
the patient came to; her days are no longer threatened, but the organ 
she made use of to harm her parish priest, her tongue, remains 
paralysed; the doctors declare that she will never be able to speak 
again. Punished in that whereby she had sinned, walled in by per- 
petual silence, our poor patient has leisure for reflection and expiation. 
Hoping that this fact, so striking, this terrible chastisement, will 
produce an impression upon certain persons* too prompt to run up 
the scales of backbiting and calumny, I have the honour to remain, 
etc., M , parish priest.” t 





-The quarrel of priests and nuns is the devil’s jubilee, especially . 
when Saints like Anthony of Padua and Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, are at the heck and call of the unscrupulous enemies, con- 
senting even to do the dirty work of executioners at five francs a 
head. Mephistopheles is a much more reputable character than 
those latter-day Saints. 

Many of the more simple-minded readers of this revivalist review 
feel that St. Joseph not only has it in his power to punish them, but 
exercises it, too, when they deserve it. They hold, however, that the 
sin. which the Saint is, so to say, always lying in wait to discover and 
chastise is that of—being late in paying their subscription to the 
review. In this respect indeed the powerful Saint is a trifle 
vengeful, like his worshippers on earth, and the infusion of a little 
charity into his methods could not but benefit him, if what his 

* This sounds like a gentle hint to other sisters. ** Our poor patient" was not then the 


only nun whose words and acts were actuated by a diabolical sentiment. 
+ June, p. 264; cf. Buisson, Siècle, ibid. 
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French protégés tell of him be true. One female writes, for instance, 
that after having obtained the cure of her mother, who was struck 
down with paralysis, she none the less put off sending the price of 
her subscription from day to day: “I said to the good Father (St. 
Joseph) that he must bestow some new mark of his favour on me 
before I would write to you. Perhaps it was in order to punish me 
that he has allowed my poor mother to have a relapse; she seems to 
us to have one of her hands paralysed."* 

St. Joseph, who appears to have scant seruples about causing erusty 
old parish priests or loquacious nuns to shuflle off their mortal coil 
at the request of an enemy, is very touchy indeed in the matter of 
frances and centimes. X five-frane piece may make all the difference 
between life and death to a mother or a sister, just because the 
celestial protecter of the Congregationists gives no credit and takes 
people's money or their lives with-as little compunction as a modern 
Greek brigand. One shudders at the prospect thus opened up of 
being “prayed to death " by a pious monk or nun. Poison was a 
mere joke to this swift and safe method of killing. All our 
traditional notions of right and wrong, good and evil, are turned 
upside down, and the basis is laid of a wholly new religion, which 
inspires its followers rather to steal a horse on Sunday than to eat 
meat on Friday. No one can foresee to what length this new 
movement may carry people. Even the following interesting letter 
affords us but a glimpse of the possibilities which may shortly be 
realized. The writer is a female subscriber to the review. One 
dav she fell ill, she explains, but 


“ I did not consult a doctor. I prayed to St. Joseph, who is the 
greatest doctor in the world; and I was cured. I had promised five 
frang to the Propagateur. L delayed perhaps too long before sending 
it on, and, it may be, St. Joseph wished to remind me “of my promise, 
for at present my sister shows symptoms of a disease which terrifies 
us. I hasten, therefore, to forward you the promised five francs. 
Moreover, if the malady which threatens my sister does not mako its 

“ppearance, I promised to send twenty franes to the Zropagateur for 


pravers. 4 
Think of St. Joseph getting so worried about his five francs as to 
send his lady debtor a reminder in the shape of a horrible disease, 
which attacks not the offender but her innocent sister! Surely the 
devil of old had more of the gentleman in him. What a curious 
gallery of human types these male and female penitents would make, 
who thus appeal to St. Joseph and St. Anthony through the medium 
of the Propagatcur! Now and again one barely catches sight of the 
features of one or the other through the mask which they all wear, 


* April, p. 176; ef. Buisson, loc, cit. 
FE February, 1898, p. S1. 
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and the impression one receives cannot be described as favourable. 
One lady admits with frankness that ' 


“I had promised the insertion in the Propagateur at a moment so 
critical that I could then have lost my fortune, reputation, honour, 


everything in à word."* 


_ Another lady, who signs “A.P.” and has an awkward secret, is 
actually at the moment of writing “downcast, discouraged. Oh! 
St. Joseph knows my secret. St. Joseph must move in the matter, 
or else I am ruined: may I venture to add that my faith itself will 
be in danger."t This is a gentle hint with a gnarled oak bludgeon, 
which St. Joseph may be trusted to understand. Let us hope that he 
gallantly came to the reseue of the poor lady's honour, and saved her 
faith into the bargain. It. was certainly well worth his while. 
Religious faith is more precious than rubies, and the Saint who takes. 
the trouble to get people remembered in wills and testaments for 
fifty francs a head might well make an extra effort to keep a lady's 
faith from being wrecked along with her honour and her happiness. 

The trade of influencing dying men and women in the matter of 
will-making has never been held in high honour upon earth. In 
ihe heaven in which St. Joseph resides there would appear to be no 
very deep-rooted prejudice against it. Anyhow the Saint himself is 
said to work wonders in the way of getting his worshippers remem- 
bered by rich people who die, unable to take their worldly wealth 
with them, and compelled to change it into spiritual treasure on the 
threshold of eternity or else forfeit it altogether. The lucky 
individuals who thus reap where they never sowed are remarkably 
exempt from misgivings about the doctrine of free will and the 
modifications which the obliging Saint renders it necessary to 
introduce into it. The following psychological self-portrait by a 
male worshipper of Saint Joseph is instructive reading : — 


“ Here I am behindhand in settling my accounts for the subscription 
to the Propagateur de Saint Joseph for the years '98 and '99. At the 
same time I beg to write a few lines. I leave it to you, Monsieur le 
Comte, to give the gist of them in the Propagateur, if you deem it 
desirable. Never, since I became a subscriber to the Propagateur,, 
have I had recourse to St. Joseph in vain. On one occasion 
I promised St. Joseph fifty francs if he would grant me thé‘ grace of'a 
will in my favour, at least for a portion [of the legacy]. Well, one 
day I felt inspired to go and call on my parents. No sooner had I. 
arrived than 1 got the news of the dangerous condition of the patient. 
I again recommended myself to St. Joseph, who granted me the grace 
I asked of him, and who even went beyond my hopes by obtaining for 
me a will almost wholly in my favour. For my part I am convinced 
that St. Joseph interceded for me, considering the wishes of the 
testatrix, and the time necessary for her to draw up the will. 


* March, p. 123. Cf. Buisson, loc. cit. 
1 P. 133. | 
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Having signed her testament, she was unable to speak more: two 
hours later sho had rendered up her soul to God. It is quite true that 
I am behindhand in my act of thanksgiving. I hope St. Joseph will 
pardon me. At the same time I will beseech St Joseph to intercede 
with the good Infant Jesus for the repose of the soul of the deceased, 
and I will have a mass celebrated in honour of St. Joseph.—P.A."* 


And every month a very long alphabetical list is published of the © 
receipts for sums forwarded to St. Joseph's cashbox, for the purpose of 
realizing various “intentions” with his help. The review has also a 
supplement devoted to the safeguarding of “ the material interests of 
our clients," which gives them good advice as to the safest or the most 
lucrative investments for their savings. The hints thus thrown out 
cannot but be highly beneficial, seeing the source whence they come. 
And they are avidly looked for and religiously followed, if one may. 
judge by the statement of a Catholic bookseller printed on the cover 
to the effect that this firm has seen millions pass through its coffers, 
and that during twenty-two years its scrvice de fonds has reimbursed 
an average of 150,000 a vear.T 

If this Hagiolatry be Roman Catholicism up to date, few men of 
unbiassel minds and elementary morality will hesitate to prefer 
every existing form of Christianity to it, and many will even set it 
after Buddhism and Islam. And if this be not Roman Catholicism, 
how comes it that the Church fattens on its proceeds, and has no word 
of protest for its practices, which are worthy of the Weddas or the 
Maories. Rome is at all times very vigilant. Nothing escapes her 
eyes, which are those of millions of her zealous, ambitious or 
vindictive subjects. The meanest cleric cannot give vent to his 
views on Liberalism, Socialism, Ultramontanism, the temporal power, 
or any of the delicate matters which compose the mundane crust that 
has formed around the Church, without inviting criticism, and it 
may be provoking condemnation. An enlightened nun, Mother . 
Marie du Sacré Coeur, made an effort a short time ago to establish a 
high school for the training of nuns of the teaching orders. It isa 
sorely felt need. Twenty bishops approved the scheme; hundreds or 
thousands of priests applauded the idea; almost the entire body of the 
laity welcomed it as the beginning of a new era. But “ the sacred - 
congregation of bishops and regulars,’ presided over by Cardinal 
Vanutelli, met at the Vatican last March and nipped the project in 
the bud. Then the reverend Mother Marie had to make haste to 
proclaim in public her “complete and entire submission, without 
restriction or reserve.” | 

Professor Mivart, in England, penned some years ago a most 
interesting article, setting forth the reasons for holding less ferocious 

* February, p. 79. 


1 “ Doubtless in interest," remarks M. Buisson, whom I follow in this matter, and 
whose article has rendered a signal service to the cause of morality. 
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ideas respecting the torments of hell than those “served up hot" by 
Assumptionists, Redemptionists, and other soul-terrifiers. But his 
article was denounced, read and condemned, and he himself deemed 
it needful or desirable publicly to announce that he accepted loyally 
this unexpected decision. He lately retracted this retractation, and 
in consequence of this and of certain plain statements of fact was 
called upon to sign and accept a formula drawn up by Cardinal 
Mazella, affirming a belief, not only in certain doctrines now taught 
by the Church, but also in the prophetic statement that that teaching 
will never be modified to the end of time! It is affirmed that the 
Roman Curia, being afraid that the English scholar would remain 
within the pale of the Church, penned a peculiarly comprehensive 
formula, and presented it in a way which, to put it mildly, rendered 
it less acceptable. In Germany, Professor Schell’s ideas on 
ideal Catholicism were speedily and absolutely condemned, and the 
Professor forced to eat his own words in public. In America Father 
Glynn was, so to say, broken on the wheel for letting it be known 
that he shared the views of Henry George; last year some unknown 
bishop or bishops in the United States were condemned for holding 
the doctrines embodied in “ Americanism,” and so on throughout the 
entire globe. 

Yet the Church is obstinately silent on a subject of such vast 
importance as the deliberate and gross materialisation of the ethics 
of Jesus. Catholicism is being methodically turned into crass 
Fetishism, and the mass of the people, their minds steeped in rank 
superstition, are being fleeced of their hard-earned wages on the 
falsest of false pretences, for the material profit of the Church, and 
no voice is heard protesting. If public opinion be ever sufficiently 
aroused on the subject, and the Vatican shamed into taking some 
tardy steps to suppress the scandalous abuse, Catholic men and 
women of the intelligent classes will then raise their voices loudly 
enough against it and take credit for their courage. But at present 
and for years past they are and have been silent. Now which of 
these two evils is the more baleful: the belief held by Professor 
‘Mivart that after all hell may not be quite so hot as it has been 
described, nor the devil quite so black as he has been painted, or the 
cold-blooded system of trafficking on the groundless hopes, fears and 
delusions of millions of hard-working men and women kept in dense 
ignorance for that special purpose, and literally of sucking the life- 
blood of a confiding and well-meaning people? Yet Rome has 
eyes, ears and thunders only for the humane opinion, and remains 
stone blind, deaf and dumb when the fishers, not of men’s souls, but 
of men’s silver and gold, carry on their traffic under the cloak of 
religion, and keep an entire nation in the mental condition of 
savages, 
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It cannot be argued that the Church is not omniscient and cannot 
therefore be blamed for not knowing everything. In this case the 
plea is useless, the Vatican being the tertius gaudens. The Propaga- 
teur is not a mushroom growth of yesterday. |t has existed for thirty- 
seven years. Jt is published with an express papal approbation: 
“ This review accomplishes a great deal of good," written by Pope 
Pius IX., and “ Deus te benedicat ct dirigat," words pronounced by the 
same Sovereign Pontiff. Sailing thus under papal colours, it cannot 
escape the notice of the spiritual leaders of the Church. Moreover 
it is "edited by ccclesiastics with the authorisation of their 
superiors,’ and therefore it possesses, and rightly possesses, in the 
eves of the millions of its possible and actual dupes, an authority 
which sets all their doubts to rest. And this is not by any means all. 
Every month a little paragraph appears at the end of the section 
entitled * Unpublished Incidents,” to the effect that the editor and 
staff of the review humbly submit all the remarkable eases narrated 
in the pages of their periodical to the judgment of Holy Church.” 
But, as M. Buisson pertinently remarks, Holy Church has never 
disavowed a single one of them. She accepts the unholy gains 
(money smells not) and closes both her eyes, while a nation is being 
brutalized and fleeced. 

For it is no mere isolated phenomenon that we are here con- 
sidering, and its organ is no petty local newspaper which comes out 
to-day and vanishes for ever to-morrow. We are confronted with a 
vast movement set on foot for the reduction of an entire nation to 
intellectual serfdom and moral mamelukedom. — St. Joseph, the 
spiritual factotum of these soul destroyers and mammon worshi ppers, 
is but one among spirits whose name is legion and whose alleged acts 
ought to deprive them of their saintship and bring them into conflict 
with the police. The /’lérin is another periodical which drives a 
roaring trade in the same kind of wares. This review is mainly in 
the wholesale way of business. The editor has little desire and no 
space to publish letters, so numerous and silly are they. He merely 
records the number for the week: ‘340 letters have been placed in 
St. Authony's trunk, rue Francois I™ They announce or recom- 
mend 63 cures, 94, spiritual graces, 212 iemporal graces, 61 
conversions, 54 situations, 22 marriages, 111 commercial firms, 17 
things lost, 21 examinations. . . . "* hen there is the Vérité, 
which publishes regularly a list of the offerings it receives for St. 
Anthony—not the St. Anthony of Padua patronised by the 
Propagateur, but the true and genuine St. A nthony who was exposed 
to the queer temptations one has heard of. But even this unbendin 
anchoret is as pliant as silk and as soft as velvet io all those who 
loosen their purse strings in his favour. He helps his worshippers 


* M. Buisson, Siécle, 9th October, 1899. 
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to find lost monev and other movable property, and to succeed in 
many other enterprises considerably less legitimate.* 

In this way the Roman Catholic Chureh has degenerated in 
France, and become a bloodsucking vampire of a kind probably 
unmatched in history. It keeps tens of thousands in intellectual 
thraldom and material poverty, that its own ministers may wax fat. 
And it is on account of these and similar practices that French 
Liberals are now violently and vainly agitating to bring about the 
expulsion of the Congregations which have organised and are 
directing the movement. With the knowledge of these facts to 
guide us, we are no longer astonished at the unrelenting hate 
displayed by the Church against lay schools, secular labour organisa- 
tions, Freemasonry, and every institution which tends even 
remotely to enlighten the human mind and purify the human 
conscience. If this black brigade, which one must be careful not to 
confound with the Catholic Church, had its way, the probability is 
= that the bulk of the faithful would be reduced to real serfdom, pure 
and simple, of a kind of which few people have an adequate idea. 
No man works evil so cheerfully and so effectively as he who deludes 
himself with the fancy that he is doing good. Misinterpreted 
like that of Torquemada and Arbuez has made more inhuman mon- 
sters than inborn malignity, such as characterised Nero and Domitian. 
Yet heretofore its most bitter enemies never imagined that it was 
responsible for anything quite so harrowing, so sickening, so utterly 
revolting, as the treatment alleged to have been meted out. to 
helpless children confided to the care of nuns, who by nature and 
grace were under a twofold obligation, as women and as servants of 
God, to practise loving kindness towards all their fellow creatures, 
but more especially towards unfortunate children whom Jesus loved 
so tenderly. The idea never entered anyone’s head that nuns, whose 
very name is suggestive of mildness and mercy, should bring up 
helpless children as veritable slaves, condemn them to ply the needle 
for 10-14 hours a day for wealthy courtesans, and by means of 
religious fears keep them thus at the grinding stone year after year, 
until the poor helots nearly lost their sight, and should then turn 
them adrift without a penny or a change of clothing, and with 
little hope of gaining a livelihood otherwise than by prostitution. 
Yet this is the charge now preferred against nuns in France by some 
of the most eminent citizens of the Republic, and which I propose to 
examine in another article. Foremost among the accusers is the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nancy. . — 


E. Saint QENIX. 


* cf. Siècle, 20th October, 1899. 
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HE — of contemporary events resemble the prophecies 
of Cassandra i in this: that they can never hope to be generally : 
acknowledged as true until clothed in the traditional garb of | 

historical conclusions. In the meantime they are pretty sure to | 
be freely used by all parties and factions in the State, as the 
Scriptures are said to be employed by the kuemy of Man, to serve | 
` mere momentary purposes. It is thus that the friends of Militarism | 
on the Continent are busily twisting the facis revealed by the war -> 
‘in South Africa into illustrations of the necessity of persisting in 
their ruinous system of armed peace, and the partisans of extreme 


Imperialistic views in England are seeking io draw from them the . 


far-reaching conclusion that military conscription must be speedily 
introduced into the British Isles. As a foreigner I have neither a 
right to be heard nor a wish to speak on any matters affecting the’ 
policy, military or political, of the United Kingdom; but as an . 
observant student of military history and as a professional expert on 
matters connected with the economic aspects of war, I may, perhaps, ; 
= be allowed to offer a few dispassionate remarks on the significance - 
of the events in South Africa, which down to the present moment 
- have unrolled themselves before the wondering eyes of the short- 
. sighted masses. 

The first thing that struck me as at once remarkable and inevitable 
was ihe tendency all over England, Murope and the world to | 
attribute to accidental and transitory causes effects which, being 
absolutely necessary, could and should have been foreseen and - 
prepared for years ago. The checks sustained by the British troops ` 
in South Africa during the first long act of the sanguinary drama — 
astonished most people at home and abroad. By way of an explana- | 
tion of this unexpected turn of events, two, and only two, alternatives 
seemed io offer themselves: either the trained fighting forces of 
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Great Britain were inferior to the Boer farmers of the two Republics, 
or else the central military authorities had failed to make due 
prepara:ions for ihe war. And very naturally the latter hypothesis 
was accepted as the more satisfactory In England, while the former 
commer ded itself to military critics on the Continent, who wrote 
with ink not wholly free from gall. Yet neither of these theories 
dovetails with the facts. And the cardinal fact which mulitates 
against them more strongly and more successfully than all others 
is this: the course of events in the Transvaal war is à necessary 
outcome of the new conditions of modern warfare,— so necessary, 
indeed, that it was foreseen and foretold long ago by those who kept 
their eyes open and their minds unbiassed. But history, like 
religion, has its esoteric doctrines, which only the singleminded can 
assimilate. 

In virtue of an inborn, deep-rocted instinct, mankind 1s always 
disposed to view the present in the light of the past. And, on the 
whole, the method is excellent. Dut there are times when a gulf 
separates what was from what is, and when the true light in which 
passing events are to be considered must be drawn from the future 
as represented by the potentialities of the present. And that 1s now 
the case. The mere “vicissitudes of war" offer no satisfactory 
explanation of the Jong series of reverses inflicted upon the flower of 
British troops by Boer farmers. The clue to the enigma is to be 
found in the altered conditions of warfare. If one could remove the 
evils to which these checks are currently ascribed, and begin the 
contest anew, the 1esults would remain essentially the same. That 
is my contention, because it is the one lesson to which innumerable 
facts point; and because everyone has it in his power to verify them. 
Who has not read the many treatises, prosaic and eloquent, written 
to prove that the Battle of Waterloo was the upshot of a whole chain 
of accidents which thwarted the well-laid plans of Napoleon? Most 
readers are aware that after the Franco-Prussian War Il rance’s 
defeat was attributed to a series of avoidable accidents, and that the 
individuals held responsible for them were punished. Germany was 
said and believed to have come by her success in a very easy and 
almost illegitimate manner, seeing that to every three German 
soldiers there was only one Frenchman in the field. But there were 
always then, as there still are now, voices heard announcing that the 
real causes of the events were the altered conditions of war. 

During the Russo-Turkish War, every episode of which I carefully 
studied, these voices of the few were heard more distinctly than at 
any other period. The governing fact of that campaign, from a 
tactical point of view, was the creation of Plevna and the splendid 
defence which the Turkish troops there made when attacked by the 
overwhelming forces of Russia. Plevna was the embodiment of a 
veritable revelation. Its defenders were badly off for artillery. 
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Their position was quite open, and could be swept by the deadly fire 
of the enemy. Yet the first attack resulted in a loss of 26 per cent. 
of the Russian force despatched against Plevna. The second effort, 
which was made in less than a fortnight, eost the assailants no less 
than 21 per cent. of their men, and the third onslaught, carried out 
some six weeks later, resulted in the loss of 20 per cent. of all the 
Russian troops engaged in it. The great lesson taught by Plevna 
was that the defence could, to a very large extent, neutralise 
unfavourable conditions by having recourse to field entrenchinents, 
and that the attack would have to modify its plan of campaign 
accordingly. 

This was the first publie and official recognition of the fact that 
modern warfare was undergoing a process of evolution so rapid and 
so radical as to resemble a revolution. ‘The Russian General 
Todleben saw the bearings of the episode at once, and frankly pro- 
claimed them. When, later on, smokeless powder was invented, the 
superiority of the defenders over the assailants became enormous, 
and when all the items of modern military “ progress,’ as repre- 
sented by the introduction of quick-firing, small-calibre magazine 
rifles, improved artillery, ete., came to be added up, it was found 
that the defence was so decidedly superior to the attack as to render 
the question of mere numbers a matter of little or no importance. 
Aud writers came forward even then to give expression io their 
doubts as to the possibility under the new conditions of a war 
between two great Powers. What they said was that the technical 
advantages 1n question could be infinitely increased by the defence, 
if a scientific guerilla war were decided upon, and that this would, 
therefore, be done. The attacking forces would then find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to send out scouts, to discover the whereabouts and 
the movements of the enemy, to guard their communications against 
sudden attacks on the part of small mobile bands, and generally to 
avail themselves of such advantages as numbers, training and 
superior artillery might have conferred upon them. Officers, they 
pointed out, would be killed in much larger numbers than ever before, 
owing to the necessity they would be under of always advancing at 
the head of soldiers dazed by the death-dealing bullets of an 
invisible foe. The men left without officers under wholly new 
conditions would lose their presence of mind, and easily fall into the 
hands of the enemy, who would take far more prisoners than ever 
before. 

All those conclusions were drawn by military experts, who had no 
interest whatever in exaggerating the case for the defence. They 
could have been acted upon by England in the Transvaal War, and 
perhaps they would to some extent have been taken into considera- 
tion if the English Government had really contemplated the out- 
break of hostilities as a probable contingency. "ut it was 
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confidently hoped that negotiations would remove the need of an 
appeal to arms, and the lessons taught by the experiments of 
military experts were consequently disregarded. The course of the 
campaign, the “ vicissitudes of war." have now brought them out in 
bold relief. The military historian will duly go through every 
episode in detail, tracing its genesis and showing its results. I may 
appropriately content myself, at this stage of the war, with one or 
two illustrations. 

At the outset of the campaign the British were greatly outnum- 
bered by the Boers. It was this inferiority in point of numbers that 
moved French and other Continental journalists to advise the South 
African Republics to declare war. lt was hoped—and not unreason- 
ably, if the past were a trustworthy guide to the present—that the 
Boers, who could then put three men into the field against every one 
Englishman, would be thus enabled to strike a deadly blow at 
British domination in South Africa, and practically decide the issue 
before the arrival of reinforcements. These tactics might possibly 
have been crowned with success in former times. If they utterly 
failed on the threshold of the twentieth century, it was because of the 
new conditions of warfare which render the defence almost inde- 
pendent of numbers and hinder the attack from moving ahead on the 
strength of its great numerical superiority. At first there were 
some 12,000 European troops in South Africa. At the end of six 
or seven wecks there were no more than 20,000 men, as against 
60,000 soldiers of the allied Republies. Under the old conditions 
the plan of campaign of the Boers would have been to overpower the 
Dritish forces, advance to the coast, rouse the Colony to rebellion 
and prepare to hinder the landing of foreign troops. Everybody 
expected to see that scheme tried, and most people were disappointed 
to find the Boers inactive around Ladysmith, Kimberley and 
Mafeking. 

The explanation of this unexpected attitude of the allied forces 
lies in the circumstance which cannot be too often repeated or too 
closely taken to heart: that the defence has always an advantage 
over the attack so great that a balance to the bad of three to one 
in point of numbers does little or nothing to alter it. That is why 
the gallant troops in Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking held out 
for months and months against enormous odds, and kept the entire 
Doer army frittering away its time in a bootless effort to starve the 
defenders into surrender. And the proof that the superiority which 
ihe defence possesses over the attack is the true and only explana- 
tion lies in the further circumstance that when the relative numbers 
were reversed, and the tactical 16les of the belligerents changed, 
the results were still in harmony with the principle. Gradually 
reinforcements arrived in South Africa, until at last the British 
army, numbering three times the forces of the Boers, assumed the 
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offensive, Then it was thal defeat followed on defeat, and 
oceurreuees were recorded whieh made the blood run cold in the 
veis of every patriotic Moglishman, DBut every one of those 
surprising episodes embodied the principle that the attack had 
always enormous difficulties to contend against. that the defence 
was ever in a ‘position of superiority, and further showed that: 
reconnaissances were practically impessible, and frontal assaults 
generally unsuccessful and Invariably sanguinary and costly. 

Now hat [ urge, and have long boo urging to little purpose, 18 
that the practical consequences should be fully drawn from those 
principles, if they be admitted: and that a committee should be 
formed to garner in facts at the seat of war by which they inay be 
refuted, should they be seriously ealled in question. Aly position, 
I regret to say, has been frequently misunderstood even by those 
who seemingly had it in their power to apprec iate it correctly. Thus 
I have been criticised for affirming that war is henceforth impossible, 
and for endeavouring later on to get it abolished by international 
azreements. But w hen I speak of war, I mean, as every re: asonable 
man does, not a wilful, wanton massacre of the people of one State 
by the inhabitants of another, but an armed conflict undertaken or 
accepted from motives not grind facie unethical, and carried on 
according to certain international laws for an end attainable at the 
cost of sacrifices not uiterlv disproportionate to it. And I hold 
that a war of this kind is henceforth virtually an impossibility. 
Naturally 1 do not at all doubt that Great Britain can, if she will, 
oceupy the territory of the two South African Republics, put an end 
for ever to all armed resistance there and incorporate the Free 
States in the Colony. But what I do venture to call in question 18 
that the English people would desire this result if they realised 
beforehand the nature and extent of the sacrifiees which, under the 
new conditions of warfare, it will cost. And I further maintain that 
a war between any two Great Powers or groups of Great Powers is 
much less feasible than hostilities between the Boers and the 
British, or between, say, any two Republics of South America. And 
it was of the Great Powers that I spoke when I laid down the 
obnoxious proposition. 

I am aware that the many and serious checks inflicted upon the 
British troops in Natal have been explained in a manner very 
different from mine, and that one of the principal causes to which 
they have been set down was the state of unpreparedness for war 
in which Great Britain found herself at the moment of President 
Krügers uluimatuin. I believe that the fact is now universally 
admitted that the English Government was taken by surprise, and 
that no efficient provision had been made for the contingency. But 
it has been thus and not otherwise in every campaign of the 
nineteenth century. The Russians were unprepared to an incredible 
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degree in 1854; yet it was Russia herself who brought on the war. 
The French were to the full as badly off during thet same Crimean 
campa gn, and St Arnaud's utterances on the subject are very 
interesting reading even at the presen! day. French documents 
lately published show that in the war with Austria in 1599 the state 
of unpreparedness was about the same, and Napoleon's remarks on 
the subject are those of a man .n will despair. A considerable 
quantity of provisions destined for the French soldiers in Italy 
and despatched in waggons mei the warriors on the wrong side of 
the Alps, when they had returned to their native land. The same 
thing occurred in 1870 during the Franco-Prussian War, in 1877 
during the Russo-'lurkish Campaign—-in a word, unpreparedness 1s 
the normal state in which nations are wont to go to war. England 
as unprepared in 1899 as Prance was in 1870, but here the 
comparison ends, for the lack of foresight cannot explain the main 
surprises of the Transvaal War. — If it could, the course of the 
campaign must have changed radically when the evils engendered 
by that initial mistake were effectually remedied. But when rein- 
forcements had been sent out to South Africa, until the British 
forces outnumbered the Boers in the ratio of three to one, the checks 
still continued, and little or no headway was made until General 
Cronje's surrender. The reason, therefore, is to be sought for, not 
in numbers nor in any other matters of incre detail, but in the vast 
revolution which has taken place in modern warfare, whereby the 
defence is infinitely better off than the attack. 

Militarists on the Continent refuse to admit this change, just 
as French Legitimists refuse to recognise the Revolution. Their 
motive is transparent. If the fact could be brought home to the 
masses that half-raw recruits armed with contemporary rifles can 
successfully withstand the attack of a vastly superior force of well- 
disciplined, well-officered soldiers, the question would necessarily 
and naturally suggest itself: why, then, spend such exorbitant sums 
of money in training men? Hitherto drill, military education, 
familiarity with the conditions of war, represented so many advan- 
tages, which could not by any chance be improvised. At present 
they mean very little, and that little is a disadvantage in guerilla 
warfare. This being so, militarism has lost its raison détre, and 
will disappear or assume other and different forms as soon as the 
truth has filtered down to the masses. Meanwhile, the partisans 
of the system are doing their very utmost to throw dust in the eves 
of the public. I was much struck with an article which appeared 
quite recently in a widely-circulated journal of Berlin, the author of 
which seemed exceedingly apprehensive lest practical consequences 
unfavourable to militarism should be drawn from the events of the 
Transvaal War. lere is an instructive extract from his essay: “ We 
hold in general, and we give expression to the idea in our manœuvres, 
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that it is the first duty of the attack to beat down the enemy > 
artillery and then to direct all the force of its artillery fire agains! 
the infantry of the defenders, so that in the last phase ot the 
attack infantry and artillery should co-operate in an overwhelming 
onslaught on the cannonless infantry of the defence. And now we 
see fin the ‘Transvaal campaign] that the artillery of dhe defence 
is quite able to keep itself from being beaten down, and can at the 
decisive stage of the combat be turned with unbroken foree agains! 
the infantry of the attack. . . . The entire traditional scheme 
of attack has thus been knocked to pieces, and the danger arises that 
from this experience the absolute superiority of the defence may be 
inferred. . . . Already, even in our army, are heard powerlu 
voices speaking in that sense, if not yet publicly, still in oral 
utterances of opinion. The danger that this manner of construiug 
the facts may spread to further circles and infect them, and ever 
invade more or less authoritative spheres, must, in my opinion. be 
absolutely warded off if the most disastrous military and politica: 
consequences are to be kept away from our fatherland.” 

In order the better to compass this end, very misleading state- 
ments are made, and very incorrect explanations are given, of the 
incidents of the war. Thus it has been over and over again asserted 
that the ineapacity of English officers and the inferiority of Diitish 
soldiers are the real cause of the reverses sustained by the troops 
of General Buller. And the statement still has currency on the 
Continent of Europe. Personally, I have no objection to endorse 11. 
if I be brought to see that it is true. But I think I shall have little 
difficulty in proving it false and calumnious. JË the allegation 
means anything, it is this—that the British soldier has gone back 
instead of moving forwards, that he is not abreast of his Continental 
brethren in arms. Therefore, if, instead of mere Britons, the Boers 
had had Continental soldiers to cope with, they would have been 
driven bevond the Vaal long ago; for the French, Germans aud 
Austrians would have known how to attack with success. Now 
that seems a very safe assertion to make; but it is not. 

Continental troops would have had to act at the outset of the war 
in accordance with the rules laid down for their instruction in the 
official drill-books issued in their respective countries, and in the 
formations prescribed there (Gefeehtsformen). All the rules and 
regulations in force in the British army have proved inapplicable 
to Boer tactics. Would those of Continental armies have met the 
needs of the case more fully? Most certainly not. Take the French 
army, for example. The tactical instructions imparted to the men 
are utterly at sixes and sevens with the requirements of modern 
warfare in general and of Boer methods in particular. General 
Mignon, who knows the ins-and-outs of the subiect far better than I 


* The Lessons of the Boer War. Neueste Nachrichten, Berlin, 20th February, 1900, 
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do, goes much farther, and roundly declares that the instructions in 
question have not undergone any essential change since the days 
when rifles were one Imode] times less effective than at present. 
General Skugarevsky, speakihg of the Russian army, gives it as his 
opinion that the instructions laid down for its — in tactics 
run counter to the demands of modern military science. Writing a 
report upon the German army, General Pellet-Narbonne states that 
its tactical prescriptions go back to the hoary time when soldiers 
used muzzle-loaders, from which they fired a few shots preparatory 
to a decisive bavonet charge. General Müller, a well-known 
Prussian General, whose works are highly appreciated in German 
military eireles, compares with telling effect the necessities of 
modern warfare with the antiquated dond sas which the regula- 
tions now in force presuppose. 


What drill-books, what tactical instructions, are based on the 


facts that a frontal attack is an impossibility, a trustworthy 
reconnaissance out of the question, a night attack scarcely ever 
feasible, and the whereabouts of the enemy rarely discernible? Yet 
those are some of the conditions of modern war. Several British 
officers affirm that in one battle in which they took part they saw 
only one or two Boers, the bulk of the enemy being absolutely 
invisible all the time. Whole hattalions under a scathing fire 
manfully did their duty all day without ever being able to determine 
whether the enemy was north or south of the river. Bullets, whiz 
through the air, ranks of men drop down like blades of grass through 
which the scythe has passed, a shell bursts, a nerve-shattering 
thunder-clap deafens those whom it does not kill, and balls and 
fragments of iron fly around in all directions, and the explosion 
subsides in moans and groans. All these gruesome effects seem 
causeless. The situation can hardly yet be realised, much less 
accurately gauged and suitably provided for in drill-books. 
Continental armies, therefore, would have been, at the very least, 
quite as much at sea in South Africa as the British forces. The 
latter carried out their instructions to the letter, and this despite a 
galling fire, which never yet had its parallel; the former could not 
possibly have done more, and owing to accidental causes might have 
accomplished less. It is consequently absurd, not to use a much 
stronger expression, to accuse the British army of incompetence 
merely in order not to be compelled to proclaim that militarism is 
not only burdensome but useless. linglishmen have done much 
more than maintain their secular reputation for gallantry bordering 
on heroism ; what they could not effect, and what alone would have 
availed to win for them the triumphs, of which in former times they 
would have been assured, was the working of miracles. They found 
themselves face to face with wholly new and weird conditions of 
warfare, which might well have appalled soldiers less stout-hearted 


than they, Tho men, deprived of their oliicces, were thrown pon 
their own resources and unable (o improvise a new system of iucties 
corresponding to those af the Boers, Phat many more were taken 
prisoners than the old conditiens of warfare would have wary nted 
us in anticipating, is so very natn tral tha: | fail do understand how 
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it could have escaped the vigilance ef foreign critics. In. ordinary 


: mulitary tactics inen advanced in farge bodies shoulder to shoulder, 


each inspirited by the example of all: and it was almost nnporsible 
for a score or two or a few ^ unded to fall into the enemy's hands. 
Jut when the men have to advance in small parties, ever secking 
cever, when they have no officers to lead them, when they have no 
means of locating the foe, when they are iselated, eut oft, dace to 
face with death in one of his most mysterious and awe-inspiring 
shapes, nothing is casier than to take numbers of them prisoners. 
It is possible, even at this early stage, to give a fairly accurate 
estimate of the extent of the revolution in — tactics wrought 
by the improved arms and ammunition ef contemporary — 
But no-man can as vet gauge or even guess at the psychological 
effects upon the soldiers, or say how 1 these will ae cuch future 
warfare as may still be possible. The records of recent South 
American conflicts teem with examples which seem to show that 
whole armies may be not merely paniestricken for a dav, but 
fascinated with bleodfreez sing horror which paralyses the w il for 
weeks. Large bodies of eer in Chili, baving witnessed the 
slaughter — by the small calibre magazine ies dispersed in a 
few minutes like alfrighted sheep. They were rallied again soine days 
later, and brought into the feld, but on the first volley being fired 
by the other side they wildlv fied, declaring that they had much 
rather be shot for deserting, because death inflieted in that way 
was bereft of the maddening horrors which attend it on the hattle- 
fields of to-day. 

Bubt not only have the English troops been ealumniated in order 
that the foundations of modern militarism should remain unshaken, 
but even the victorious Boers have been subjected to a species of 
criticism less offensive, indeed, but not less unreal. The great 
tactical weakness of the Boer leaders consists, we are told, in their 
utter inability to follow up a victory and utilise it to the utmost ! 


The thing is inconceivable even à priori, and even before the light of 


facts 18 nodal to bear upon it. A good military leader. if lis foree 


lies in tactics, will not only take the measures necessary to gain a, 
success, but will lose no time in making the most of it when he has 


actually scored it. A mathematical as distinguished from a poctieal 
mind is conceivable. But a military genius, with a gift for tactics, 
capable of obtaining victories and incapable of utilising them js a 
monster of the imagination. A study of the facts confirms this 


view. The Boers are fighting for a purpose, and they may be trusted 
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to eschew methods which, however brilliant, are calculated to defeat 
that purpose. And this is precisely what the following up of 
successes would co. If all the advantages are monopolised by the 
defence, it would be suicidal to waive them just because an attack 
migh: result in the infliction of a serious loss upon the enemy. Nay, 
even if it were absolutely certain that the enemy could be made to 
suffer very seriously, there would still be the all-important question 
of cost to consider. And this is decisive. For suppose the Boers 
had it in their power, by pursuing the enemy after his defeat, to kill 
say three Englishmen for every one of their own killed and wounded, 
the game would not be worth the candle, unless indeed other and 
very important alvantages could also be secured. Nay, if they 
could disable four or even five British soldiers for every one of their 
own, the transaction would still be ruinous. For England, having thus 
150,000 men killed and wounded, is still a most powerful State, and 
can eusily make good her loss, whereas the Boers, having sacrificed 
90,000 men for this result, would have forfeited the means of 
maintaining their racial hegemony in the Transvaal, and would be 
necessarily absorbed by the European elements. Therefore, the 
Doers must be infinitely more cautious in their methods than the 
Dritish, and must let many a chance slip which would tempt any 
other belligerent. 

Bui not content with misconstruing the events of the war, the 
partisans of militarism seek to base upon their misleading 
“explanations ” a case for the introduction of military Conscription 
into England, and this at the very moment that militarism on the 
Continent bids fair to pine away and die. In the British Isles. 
Conscription would be, I do not sav a social calamity or an economic 
burden, but an irreparable political and military blunder. In 
cases of dire necessity the unwritten laws of nature rule supreme, 
and in self-defence much greater latitude is allowed to an individual 
and a people than under less abnormal conditions. But even this 
ground cannot be urged in favour of a measure which among its 
other manifold workings would put the English nation into a 
Medea's cauldron, to come out like the unfortunate old man of 
mythical fame. The people of England, whose sound practical sense 
is proverbial, are instinctively averse to any such blood-tax as 
universal military service. They feel its disadvantages and divine 
its trend before they clearly perceive either. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that a Bill introducing this innovation would be con- 
demned by an overwhelming majority of the nation. But there may 
be a possibility of carrying it through under extreme pressure, and 
in the haste which the weal of the State may seem to prescribe. 
Excited by the varying events of war, the country cannot discuss the 
measure with the needful calm, and the reasons set forth in its favour 
may seem peremptory to a people whose nerves are strained to the 
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ulinost, and whose sole desire is the termination once for all of 
hostilities in South Africa. Moreover, the longer the war lasts, the 
less easy. it becomes to enlist the necessary number of soldiers, and 
the stronger the temptation grows to bring in a law which would 
force all — bodied men to don the Queen's uniform. But if this 
contingency arises the people of England may doubtless be credited 
with intelligence and will-power enough to enable them to insist 
upon the Government meeting a temporary necessity with a 
temporary expedient, instead of T a precious national birthr ieht 
for a mere mess of pottage. 

That the advocates of nien ism in England should seek to defend 
military Conscription on the ground of its having become necessary, 
is natural; for there is no Bs reason that can possibly be lest 
in its favour. But that they should expatiate on its beneficial efiects 
on the nation at large whose morality, forsooth, it raises and whose 
discipline it strengthens, Is irreparably to damage a cause that was 
bad from the very first. If these puerile arguments have any basis 
in fact, it ought to be an easy matter to point to those Continental 
peoples whose moval standard is so much higher than that of the 
British—owing, too, to obligatory military service. But as yet we 
have not heard anything of those saintly peoples, although at this 
very moment a wave of aggressive morality is passing over 
Continental Europe. M. de Freycinet, the ex-War Minister of the 
French Republic, who enjoyed exceptional opportunities for picking 
up ideas on the ethico-educational influence of the army upon tne 
people, has given us the result of his observations in a very few 
words: —“ Having entered the regiment an ignorant and honest 
man, the soldier too often leaves it just as 1gnorant as he was, and 
corrupted over and above. He may even deem himself fortunate it 
he have not acquired a taste for idleness, whieh will hinder him for a 
long time from gaining an honest livelihood." And as for the 
discipline which barrack-life fosters, it is of a piece with the 
morality. Captain Gaston Moch, who has had long experience of it, 
says: “Actual discipline is gauged by this saying of the soldiers: 

‘not seen, not caught, that is to sav, the main thing is not to do 
what is right, but to hide one's fault. It is a mere school of 
hypocrisy, ani at the same time of servilitv. And I hasten to add 
that it is the same in all countries." 

It is extremely doubtful whether, if obligatory military service 
became the law of the land, the British people would take kindly io 
barrack life, which, after all, derives its character chiefly from that 
of the people. It is very likely that emigration to the United States 
and the Colonies would assume much larger proportions than at 
present, and it is absolutely certain that the perturbations caused in 
every department of the nation's life and activity would be so great 
that no effort of the intelligence to allow for them beforehand would 
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have the — chance of suecess. England owes nee present 
prosperity to a variety of causes. Chief among these is the exemption 
of her youth from the necessity of sacrificing the best years of their | 
lives to an unproductive study of the way of killing people 
methodically, and in conformity with the rules of military art. The 
nation’s wealth flowed, and still flows, to a large extent from the 
same source, and also from exemption from the ruinous expenses 
which the Empire would demand, if governed on the Continental : 
system. The money thus saved materially contributed to render 
England the wealthiest country in the world. All these advantages 
would be flung to the four winds of heaven the day that obligatory 
military service received the sanction of the Queen. 
Freedom from social revolutions and from underground voleanic 
eruptions of the world-improving kind constitutes another of the 
sources of England's peaceful development and political greatness. 
Social evolution is the form in which reforms are moulded in the 
British Isles, whereas social revolution is preferred on the Mainland. 
The reason is obvious. When a reform is really called for, the 
Government, unhampered by enormous financial burdens and 
military cares, can proceed to introduce it into Parliament, and the 
legal agitation which preceded its realisation subsides in satisfaction. 
Dangerous fermentation is therefore unknown in England. But how 
long would it remain unknown under the new conditions which must 
necessarily revolutionize the life of the people? Great Britain is 
envied by her Continental neighbours, among other things, because 
of the happy way in which she-is wont to deal with-social problems, 
eschewing magniloquent phrases and universal principles, but 
practically solving each question the moment it becomes ripe for 
translation into legislative acts. Now in order to do this successfully 
British common-sense and will-power are not,enough: there must 
also be a government disposing of leisure and of funds. And both 
will vanish with the introduction of compulsory military service. 
If England is to keep abreast of Continental Powers in the matter 
of. land forces, and to maintain her supremacy at sea besides, the 
funds available for that gradual and peaceful evolution of social 
reforms, which heretofore cut the ground from under the feet of 
would-be agitators, will no longer be forthcoming. Nay, more, at 
the very moment that the financial needs of the nation thus increase 
and multiply, there will be a gradual drying up of some of the 
sources of the nation’s present revenue. 
Barrack life would tend to cripple the productiveness of the 
people, by arresting the growth and development of certain of the 
best qualities of British workmen and merchants and administrators. 
Blind obedience is the rule of the army; soldiers must accustom 
themselves to do what they are told and to wait for orders. They are, 


so to say, brought up by hand, paternally, their spirit of enterprise, ^ 
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of initiative, of self-reliance, being correspondingly dulled or cven 
killed ouf. as something harmful. — This military training 18, 
perhaps, all that is wanted for soldiers, but it is the verv opposite to 
what goes to make the successful tradesman, the ingentous artisan, 
the prosperous colonist. And it is uo reply to say that the method 
works tolerably well abroad, On the Continent the system of govern- 
ment differs very much less from the military system In vogue {here 
than it would in England. In both cases abroad the paternal spirit 
leavens the whole, and trade and industry have to have zehor or 
molten gold infused into their veins periodically by a providential 
government, else they would pine away and die. Moreover, in 
barracks the soldier, often unoccupied, leads an existence of idleness, 
the goal of which seems to be to kill time © pleasantly ` —-not to 
eniploy it profitably. ‘This is hardly the kind of schooling that fits : 
young man for a successful commercial career. Aversion to work 
on the one hand, and depeiidence upon a paternal government on the 
other, would never have made Great Britain a W orld-Power, and will 
not keep her one. But they are precisely the elements of the mental 
and moral soil which Continental demagogues find so uncommonly 
fruitful when they go about sowing the seeds of disaffection to 
governments and hatred to classes. 

Savage instincts, instead of a “ higher type of morality,” would be 
fostered by the rehabilitation of " military honour" with its high- 
handed haste to avenge " insults," its comical code of duelling, and 


all the surviving paraphernalia of medieval “ chivalry.” There 18 | 


nothiug on the Continent of Europe, absolutely nothing, of which a | 
people hae so good a right to be proud as the utter extinction of | 
duglling, which marks the moral progress of the British nation. | 


Nowhere is a citizen so frec as in England, where he can do every~ | 
thing except fetter the liberty of action of his neighbour; nowhere | 


do freemen so completely respect the rights of others: nowhere else, | 


in a word, are they more law-abiding. Characteristic traits like | 
these are infinitely more precious than conquests and victories—thevy : 


constitute the moral capital of the race, and raise England in the. 


ethical sphere to a level corresponding to that in which her wealth | 
has placed her in the economie domain. Is this slow growth of: 
centuries to be swept away in a few days? Necessity is a hard : 
master, and nations as well as individuals will unhesitatingly sacrifice | 
much for life and independence; “skin for skin, yea, all that a man ` 
hath will he give for his life.” It is conceivable, therefore, that. 


under stress of danger, even the British people should risk or even: 
offer up their enviable and unique position for the maintenance of: 


their national existence. 


But there is no danger whatever to warrant any such revolutionary | 
measure, and if there were, military conscription is assuredly not any | 
longer the means by which it could be warded off. The Navy 13: 
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Britain's bulwark. When it ceases to be supreme, the Umpire's days 
are numbered. Sc long as " Britannia rules the waves” an invasion 
of England is out of the question. It is impossible, Just as wars 
betwecn Great Powers are impossible. It could be effected, perhaps, 
but oily on condition that the surviving invaders made up their 
minds to remain in the country as prisoners of war, and the govern- 
ment, German or French, that should send several thousand men 
upon such a wild-zoose chase, would prove a greater enemy of its 
own people than the English who punished their rashness. In an 
emergency of that kind, which seems hardly within the pale of 
possibility, there would not be an Englishman between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty who would not shoulder his rifle and give a good 
account of quite a number of the foreign foemen. It may be true 
in the abstract that the Channel Fleet is no security against a sudden 
raid on England, but the Channel Vleet plus common prudence 
guarantees absolute immunity. The law will not assure me against 
assault or murder, but it undertakes to mete out condign punish- 
ment io my assailant, and thet certitude constitutes a sufficient 
guarantee for all practical purposes. 

Ireland is on a different footing. An invasion of that country is 
by no means an improbability, in case of war. Whether it would be 
worth while for the Continental belligerent to run the attendant 
risks for the sake of the doubtful advantages to be reaped, is a 
question which I am not competent to solve. What I very clearly 
see is that military Conscription is not the way to meet that danger, 
if it existed. The only inducement a foreign enemy would have to 
rig out an expedition to Ireland would be the promised or presumed 
co-operation of the Irish people. But an Irish people which had 
passed through the military mill of universal service would be 
infinitely more fornudable to Great Britain than the race of farmers 
and peasants which inhabits the Emerald Isle to-day. 

But the most convincing argument of all against military 
Conscription is this, that it defeats ifs own ends. ‘This was 
not always the case. It has come to pass ever since arms. 
and ammunition were improved up to their present state of 
perfection. The quick-firing rifle, the death-dealing artillery, 
smokeless powder, field entrenchments and barbed wire entangle- 
ments put it in the power of comparatively few men, acting on 
the defensive, to hold a big army indefinitely in check. These 
defenders need not be the embodiment of modern military training, 
and must not be bound down to the obsolete instructions of the drill- 
book. Stout-hearted yeomen, who can ride and shoot well, serve the 
purpose quite as well as soldiers trained in Germany. That being 
so, the law of the economy of forces forbids the expenditure of the 
time and money necessary to engraft upon a whole nation military 
qualities which are no longer needed nor even useful. And the law 
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of self-preservation confirms this prohibition. For whatever form 
hostilities between nations may assume in the future, it is absolutely 
certain that superiority of financial resources will ultimately decide 
the issue, and for this reason money must be husbanded for the 
occasion instead of being lavished upon useless organisations. A 
belligerent has only to remain strictly on the defensive and spend his 
money judiciously, in order to reduce the enemy to ruinous 
inactivity. Inequality in numbers within very large lunits is a 
matter of third-rate importance. Modern tactics are as useless as 
those of the Roman Legions. And in consequence of all those 
changes militarism, as it flourishes on the Continent of Europe, is 
but a selling of the nation's soul to Moloch, for a promise which can 
no longer be redeemed. 
These are, to my mind, the main lessons of the Transvaal War. 


Jrax DE BLOCH, 
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TEN YEARS IN JOHANNESBURG. age | 


| | AVING been resident in South Africa since 1874, and in 


Johannesburg since 1889, I am able to state from practical 
experience how the present position has arisen in South 
Africa. I first visited the Transvaal in 1874, but returned to Natal 


-. at the end of that year, and was in Natal at the time of the 


annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 and its retrocession in 1881. 


© As a British Liberal I favoured the retrocession, but bitterly resented 


~ 


the subsequent scuttle made by the British Government. No proper 
inquiry was held into the massacre of our: troops at Bronkhorst 
Spruit, and the trial of the murderers of Elliot, Malcolm, and others 


. was a travesty of justice. Although the trial of those murderers was 


a part of the settlement provided for, it was a foregone conclusion 


~ that they would not be punished, and that the British Government 


would not be firm enough to insist that justice should be done. 
But this weakness brought on still worse results. They can best 
be illustrated by citing the case of the Bechuana Chief, Montsioa. 


This Chief had openly sympathised. with the British during the 


Boer War of 1881, had aided one hundred and seventy-four British 
subjects to escape from the Transvaal, and had provided them with 
food and transport to enable them to reach Kimberley. Immediately 
after the retrocession the Boers turned their attention to Monisioa. 
Bands of freebooters were openly raised in Pretoria, and proceeded 


io raid Bechuanaland, and to murder and destroy Montsioa’s people. 


The country was swept from end to end of its cattle, and the remnant 
of the people that escaped. were shut up and besieged in their chief 
town, Mafeking. The Republics of Goshen and Stellaland were 
formed, and the robbery, murder, and enslavement of the natives 
went on apace and unchecked. This at length aroused a champion 


for the natives in the Rev. John Mackenzie. He was indeed a noble 


and worthy follower, in the work of the London Missionary Society, 


- of his predecessors Livingstone and Moffat. John Mackenzie 


started on a crusade to obtain help for the Bechuanas. He was * 
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fired with indignation at the cruelties and wrongs inflicted on them, 
but for a while he failed to obtain help. At length the conscience. 


and heart of England were stirred, and in 1881 the Warren 


expedition was sent out. ‘The freebooting Republics of Goshen and : 


Stellaland were swept away, and British Bechuanaland was formed. 
Iu 1855 the Transvaal Government was in great financial straits, 


and it seemed as if the government would again revert to Great 


2o 
Dritain, on account of the inability of the Transvaal people to 
administer their own affairs, and especially of the refusal of the 
burghers to carry any burden in the shape of taxation. "The whole 
financial position was, however, changed in 1886, when gold was 
discovered in the de Kaap Valley and on the Witwatersrand. With 
the discovery of gold came a great influx of immigrants and immense 
additions to the revenue. The revenue, which in 1885 amounted to 
£190,000, increased by leaps and bounds, until in 1897 it stood at 
over £4,500,000. I was largely interested in the mining industry, 
and in 1889 changed my residence from Natal to the Transvaal. 


I was pretty well known as an active worker in the Methodist | 


Church, and as a temperance propagandist., I took up similar work 
in the Transvaal, but did not interest myself in local polities. 
During 1889 I waited on President Kruger, and remonstrated with 
him on the abuse of the liquor laws, and especially with regard to 
the horrible state of the natives in and around Johannesburg, who 
were officially encouraged in debauchery and drunkenness. 
Subsequently, from time to time, I waited on the President with 
others to make similar representations, but invariably without 
effect. With the increase of wealth and revenue tho administration 
went steadily worse. The Civil Service was practically corrupt 
from top to bottom. Plunder of the public Treasury, plunder of 
the State lands, bribery, venality, corruption, and nepotism in its 
worst form, all these were everywhere rampant. 

In 1892 the Board which administered the town affairs of 


- Johannesburg paid £20,000 for macadamising a piece of level road 


E 


, 


- twelve hundred vards in length and sixty feet wide. Vhis was 


such a scandalous job that the ratepayers were at length aroused, 
and a publie meeting was held in the Exchange to consider the 
position. The Hon. John Tudhope, formerly Colonial Secretary of 
the Cape Colony, was the first speaker, and I was invited to follow 
him. I have thus fully stated my position, so that it may be scen 


how steady and non-contentious men were drawn into the politieal 


movement and into active opposition to tho Kruger administration. 


For having taken part in that meeting I was threatened by the town 


officials with prosecution, but not being easily deterred I went 
vigorously on with the work of reform, and with others organised 
the society known as the National Union. We worked and agitated 


until in 1895 we came to the conclusion that the mal-administration 
. VOL, LXXVII 9x | 


pa 


PORT oppressive government coig no longer pe"reIPraTen. apt map rr 
we must perforce resort to the sacred right of insurrection, For 
ihis we endeavoured to make arrangements, and being prohibited 
from importing o" possessing arms and ammunition, we had to make 
special arrangen.ents to meet our difficulties. Amongst other 
provisions for the emergency, it was al ranged with Dr. Jameson to 
have a force on the Bechuana border to assist us if we were hard 
pressed in Johannesburg. We all know what followed. | The 
impetuous Jameson rushed in without waiting for our request to do 
so, and before we had got in arms or ammunition, or were Im any 
way prepared, the justifiable Reform movement was lost in the 
conuotion made by the Raid, and the Reform leaders were thrown 
into prison. Sir Hercules Robinson came to Pretoria, but left us 
io our fate. He was utterly unfit, mentally or physically, to hold 
the British position against the astute politicians in Pretoria, and he 
was so out-manouvred that he left that city without even sending 
a message to the Reform prisoners who were then in prison. 

In 1894, the Boer Government commandeered British subjects for 
compulsory military service against a native chief, Malaboch, who 
was said to be in rebellion. This intolerable injustice was stoutly 
resisted by the British, and Sir Henry Loch was sent from Cape 
fown to Pretoria to protect British subjects from being so 
commandeered. He patched up a most unsatisfactory arrangement 
by which British subjects were to have most-favoured-nation 
treatment under the commandeering law, but the arrangement has 
never been approved of by the Raad, and legally has never been 
ratified. As a matter of practice, since 1894 British subjects, other 
than coloured men, have not been commandeered for personal 
service, but they have been called on for money and supplies. Our 
political difficulties in South Africa have been greatly increased by 
the overmastering prudence ihat has characterised our High 
Commissioners. Men who, like Sir George Grey and Sir Bartle 
Frere, held strong convictions and took decided lines of action, got 
recalled in disgrace; but others, who carefully avoided difficulties, 
gravitated into the House of Lords. 

' In 1896 the South African League was formed. The Reform 
movement had resulted in about sixty of the best-known men in 
Johannesburg being first put in prison and subsequently released 
under heavy fines, with a further penalty ot political silenee imposed 
on them. Other men had perforce to take up the work. Steady per- 
sistent educative work was carried on and an earnest band of workers 
drawn together. The movement was greatly hampered for want of 
funds, and no financier of any standing would have anything to do 
with the organisation. That was also our experience in 1592 with the 
National Union. Many of the financial men were actively opposed 
to the work, and said that it only brought friction with Pretoria, 
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and produced no corresponding good result. In spite of discourage- 
ment and want of funds, the work was vigorously carried on. A 
considerable body of the miners and mechanics were, however, 
apathetic, and said they could not see in what way political agitation 
would assist them. All this was suddenly changed, in December, 
1898, by the police murder of the man Edgar. That outrage roused 
ihe working men greatly. It was an outrage and murder of the 
worst character. The police, without excuse or provocation, broke 
into the man's house and shot him on his own door-step, without 
having given tune even te exchange words with him. The police- 
man, Barend Stephanus Jones, who fired the fatal shot, was so 
completely a Boer that 1e ^ould not speak English. The police 


trumped up a ste the effect that Edgar violently 
resisted arrest. ' ~verwhelmingly disproved by 
the stat ‘a neighbours who saw the 
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but —— extend to any article used by both Boers and Briti sh. 


We never, for instanec, heard of a monopoly for ploughs, harrows |: 


or waeggons, The Bloemfontein Conference having been without: 
revult, negotiations were continued by —— In the 
noue. great political excitement m arisen in the Transvaal, 
and the British held numerous meetings on the mines throughout 
the Witwatersrand and in Johannesb burg. The various meetings 
seleeted representatives, and ihe Uitlander Council was formed. 
The Council was chiefly can posed of miners, mechanics, and com- 
mercial inen, but it had also a few representatives of ihe professions 

and two members (amongst those selected at th io dohanncsbure p 
mecting) from the big mining offices. The ConeoTidated Gold Fields 


( Mr. Tibodes Company) was wj ‘tive. Representa- 
tives were accepted from t£ ‘he Caledonian, 
Australian. and cther Soc " made io 
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the census returns were filled in on cu six mines, ud in d 
large work-shops, warehouses and offices. 


-and reported on without selection in any form. The result showed : 


, that only 1.2 per cent. of the Uitlanders could qualify under the- 
“seven years’ law that had been passed, and that only 1.3 per cent. 
_ could qualify if the period were reduced to five years. Without 
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Sr Government was a constant menace to the peace of South Africa; 
tand we, the British settlers, claimed protection from our Mother . 


RS ‘supposed to be protected in the Transvaal. By natural right they . 


>. President Kruger is himself an immigrant into the country, and . 

žes% entered, as we did, a British subje ' ‘No mere handful of people, >, 
X ud uch as the Boers, have any natr accupy exclusively such - 
t= a vast tract as the Transvaal. | ^nalogous. 
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about six hundred men, principally old men unable to flee, were 
captured. These four thousand unfortunate wretches were brought 
to Pietersberg, a town on the High Veldt, on the way te Pretoria. 
Jt was winter time and bitterly cold. The women of Pietersberg 

petitioned the authorities not to take the wretched captives in such a 
season on the long march to Pretoria, but the petition was unheeded. 
The sufferings of the poor captives were terrible. Sixteen women 
died in child-birth on the road, and were left unburied where they 
fell. These horrors have at all times been characteristic of Boer 
administration in South Africa. The native in the Transvaal is so 
abject and cowed that his manner and demeanour is altogether 
different from that of the free native of Natal or Zululand. 

Every section of the Christian Church in South Africa has affirmed 
the righteousness and justice of our cause. It is maintained by the 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist and Baptist Churches. Never before was there such 
unanimity and consensus of opinion. I quote from the declaration 
of the Maritzburg Free Church Council this passage : — 

“ Had the Government of the South African Republic been charac- 
terised by the same principles of freedom, equality, and justice as have 
been found in the Govétninents of- the British Colonies and formerly 
in that of the Free State, there Kad been none of the unrest and agita- 
tion which for many years (nd long before the Jameson Raid) existed 

-— m the Transvaal. In the^absence of these things, together with the 
persistent refusal of bese in power to consider or remove the grievances 
aud the wrongs which (apart altogether from the franchise) the 
inhabitants of the South African Republic were subject, is to be traced 
the state of affairs in the Transvaal which has disturbed and distracted 
the whole of South Africa for a long period, and which has now 
unhappily culminated in the war, the object of which on the part of 
the Boers is to perpetuate intolerable conditions of life in the Trans- 

l vaal, and if possible to extend them to the rest of South Africa.” 

This land of South Africa is being plentifully sown with blood 
and tears, but the liberty-loving people of England, desiring peace, 
justice, freedom, righteousness, may rest assured that their cause in 
South Africa is just and righteous. The result of the present 
deplorable war will be the removal of unbearable disabilities and 
political burdens from the British in the Transvaal, the advancement 
of liberty and justice, and the obtaining of equal rights for all 
civilized men, and of fair treatment of the blacks. It is in this 
spirit, and with this hope, that I, with thousands of others, peace- 
loving and liberty-seeking men, have engaged in political work in 
South Africa. | 

WILLA Hosken, 
Chairman of the Uitiander Council 
and of the Johannesburg Chamber 
of Commerce, 
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E iof the. discussions i in Austrade should be more.atrtire 
it will be found that the dim of the great: majority” 0. 
MO “of the bill is-a dloser and-more complete union than | 
pus the- people of : Australia, sundered as they are: 
— ‘arbitrarily, and often merely.by lines of latitude and 
is is true that during the recent contest tlie advocates, 
pleased, to’ call ilieir antagonists ^ Anti-federalists, 
“ Union,” and so- forth, and to take advantage of tlie ] 
He “‘cowtouttled opposition : -toa particular | ‘scheme witt 
. "füderation. ^ But they know better. Mr. B. R.W 
| ` strenuous partisan for the bill-in New. South Wales, 
«dn his interesting and temperate article in the Nati 
i dily- last: |. ^ 7c 
E QU s From: : the- first. there hase — two- —— of ft 


di: 5. the one urging a “unification for litnited purposes, thy 
^ cc. on historic. _as‘well as theoretic grounds, that "union o 
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ov 77. SB recognition of the States as süch.. ^ ^ 


Les . Apart-from the admitted difficulties of making. 
| financial adjustments between ithe colonies, :and ‘of 
7, purposes. for which unitéd aetion is desirable, it. ought 
^to solvé:the problem: of uniting the people of the“Aust 
“under a federal - scheme. - Federation, in: -any._ca 
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unification: and the limits are fixed by defining the scope of the 
- - federal and the state organisations. In Australia, there 1s no racial 
difficulty. The people are already one in origin, in ideals, in habits 
of life. The families are numerous which have members in two or 
more colonies. The colonies have the same form of government, the 
same relative position towards the Empire. Everywhere one finds 
the same problems to be faced, the same lines of political cleavage. 
For its own internal concerns, it is intended that each colony shall 
keep up its separate existence; but for Australian concerns—matiers 
which can be better dealt with by Australia as a whole—there 1s a 
desire on all sides to have one common Australian organisation. 
The framers of the Bill have preferred to define the subjects to be 
entrusted to the central organisation, rather than (as in Canada) io 
define the subjects to be left to the States; and there seems io be 
no serious ‘objection to this course, if the demarcation of subjects 
between the States and the federation be sound and well-defined, 
-The Commonwealth, it is agreed, is to have control of commercial 
relations with other countries, the tariff (customs and excise), 
bounties, the postal and telegraph services, defence, lighthouses, 
quarantine, currency, banking, insurance, bills of exchange, bank- 
ruptey, copyright, patents, marriage and divorce, old-age pensions, 
immigration, the influx of aliens and criminals, industrial con- 
ciliation, ete. The States are to retain the residuary subjects, and 
to keep up their separate parliaments io deal therewith, withoul 
. eny possibility of interference on the part.of the federal parliament. 
Why, it is asked, should the States “as States" have any longer a 
voice in the making of laws on federal concerns? "Why should the 
States keep back part of the price af union? 

None of the advocates of the bill gives a salisfaclory answer -to 
these questions. , But, to use the words of Mr. Wise, they insist, " on 
" historic as well as theoretic grounds,” on erecting a federal house in 
which to secure the recognition of the States as such, “ each colony 
“shall havé an equal number of members, no matter what the popula- 
“tion is—or may become " ; and this equality of colonies is made final 
and unchangeable (sec. 128). If one colony 100 years hence should 
have a population of 20,000,000 and another a population of 200,000 
the latter is (under the bill) to have the same number of members in 
one co-equal house of the federal parliament and is not to be deprived 
of this- unfair advantage without ils consent! The case of 
Manchester and Old Sarum is nothing to it. One Australian may 
have 100 times the political weight of another as to tariff laws, or 
as io bills of exchange, or as to divoree—because he lives on a 
. different side of a degree of longitude. „As I understand them, ithe 
National Federalists have never insisted on any absolute arith- 
metical equality of voting power in the electors. They are willing, 
if necessary, to concede some advantages in voting power to less 
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populous colonies, especially at the beginning. But they urge that 
great disproportions in population shall gradually, if not at once, be 
reflecled in the number of representatives in Parlament—that the 
laws and the constitution of federated^ Australia should fairly repre- 
-ent the aims, the culture, the interests, the ideals of living 
Australians, from generation to generation. 

“On historie as well as theoretic grounds” the promoters of the 
bill insist on equal representation of the colonies—that is to say, 
unequal representation of the people—in the Senate. Their theory 
is wrong; their history is misapplied. They have mistaken for an 
essential condition of federation a device which was the result of the 
peculiar circumstances of the United States at the time of their 
. union, and from which the great republic would gladly relieve itself 
to-day if it could. What does a lucid thinker like the late Walter 
Bagehot think of their theory? He says :— 

It is said that there must be in a Federal Government some 
institution, some authority, some body possessing a veto in which the 
separate States composing the Confederation are all equal. I confess 
this doctrine has to me no self-evidence, and it is assumed, but not 
proved.—/nglish Constitution, p. 98. 

They treat federation as if it were a recognised, cut-and- dried 
algebraic formula, applicable for all time and under all circum- 
stances. But who is the sponsor for their formula? Professor 
Freeman was a theorist, I presume, and he said :— 

The State administration within its own range will be carried on as 
if there were no such thing as a union. The Federal administration 
within its own range will be carried on as freely as if there were no 
such thing as a separate State. 

. This statement of what federation is taken to mean leaves no room 
. for “ the recognition of States as such " in federal concerns. 

But enough of abstract theory. The American colonies had 
_ characters far more distinct, each from each, than the Australian 
colonies. They had not the facilities for locomotion and inter- 
communication which the railways and the postal and telegraphic . 
systems afford to Australians. The men of Georgia had little in 
common with the men of Massachusetts, except rebellion. The 
members of the Convention of 1878 found that they had to choose 
between anarchy and loss of independence on the one hand, and 
this device of equal representation in the Senate on the other; and 
they probably chose wisely under the circumstances. But is it not 
pitiable, is it not ludicrous, that with all the experience of 110 years 
behind us we should solemnly adopt by choice a system which the 
strongest men of the American Convention adopted only under 
compulsion ? Surely it is obvious that the lines of party struggle 
will not—unless as a consequence of such a system as this—follow 
the lines of the State boundaries. In America, the evils of the 
system are recognised by the publicists of to-day. It was the . 
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bulwark of the slave power, the ‘cause of the unjust war for Texas, 
the pivot of the constitutional struggles which culminated in the 
great civil war. But for this system, the recently proposed Arbitra- 
tion Treaty with England would now be law. ‘The International 
Commission over which the late Lord Herschell presided found, we 
are told, its chief difficulty in the constitution of the Senate. As 
Mr. Snead Cox states the position in the July number of the 
Nineteenth Century :— 

Every treaty for its validity requires ratification by two-thirds of 
the Senate, but those who framed the Constitution can hardly have 
anticipated how it would work at the end of a hundred years. Taking 
the figures of the last census, we find that ten States of the Union 
with a population of 32,106,000—half the population of the country 
at that date—are represented by only one fifth of the Senate. In fact, 
their power in the Senate is equalled by another ten States having a 
population of only 1,857,124. Add to them another five States with a 
population of 1,875,046, and we find that fifteen States with a 
population of 3,732,170 not only outweigh the ten great States which 
have half the people of the whole Republic, but have power to place 
an absolute veto upon any treaty. When once trade questions come 
under discussion, the particularist interest of each State is liable to be 
affected, and men representing a mere fraction of the whole people 
of the Union are in a position to frustrate and wreck the most carefully 
drawn international agreement. 


I think it will be recognised that men‘ who object to this equal 
representation of the colonies in the Senate, who see danger in this 
invitation to (what Mr. Cox calls) “ Particularist interests,” to assert 
themselves as against the interests of Australians as a whole, cannot 
fairly be called “ Little Australians.” But what such men princi- 
pally object to is the permanency, the immutability of this vicious 
system. The Constitution, as appears by its preamble, 1s based on 
an agreement of the people of the various colonies, who have agreed 
to unite in one indissoluble Federal Constitution . . . . under 
the Constitution hereby established; and under that Constitution no 
amendment of this system is to be made, by any device, without 
the consent of the colony whose representation it is proposed to 
reduce from equality. It is difficult to get people who have been 
trained in the traditions of the British Constitution to realise what 
it means to have a rigid, written Constitution. They know it well, 
to their cost, in the United States. For instance, it is clear that if 
the Constitution could have been amended by the will of the great 
majority of the people of the United States, there would have been 
no civil war. Certain amendments of the Constitution were pro- 
posed before the war,.amendments any of which would have been 
accepted by the great body of moderate men of all parties as a 
compromise, and which would have peacefully led to the speedy 
extinction of the curse of slavery; but it was seen that the 
amendments could not be carried. The ''Particularist interests ” 
interfered. In Great Britain every law is experimental. The 
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people by returning a sufficient number of members. to the Hoüse - 
` of Commons pledged to any given proposal can always carry it — 


ultimately, if not immediately. The same machinery is necessary 


. for carrying a tithe Act.or-a vaccination Act as for carrying an Act ` 


to abelish . the House of Lords,.or for fixing the duration of 
parliaments at one or at fifty 3 years. The people, through the House 
of Commons, are sovereign: the sovereignty is not committed" to 
a piece of parchment. Those trained to.the British system do not 
-realise what an advantage, what a check on violent movements it is, 
not to be bound by a written Fundamental Law which cannot be 
changed, or can only be changed under very exceptional conditions. 
: In an article in the Forum for June, 1899, a thoughful writer, Mr. 
Ccnant, says, speaking of the United States’ Constitution : — 
The Constitulion, like other human instruments, should be amended. 
This has been the secret of the British Constitution. It.has not been 
«. a set of rigid formulas inscribed upon mouldering parchment. The 
Constitution has kept pace with the T5000 upward march of the 
British people. 


“In the Pimes (June 21,.1899) it is ERR stated, among . 


'^ sonorous periods, “ The Commonwealth will be established, and the 
| Pi eae, of the Constitution will be amended in the light of 


"experience." Similarly, His Excelleney Lord Brassey, Governor 


‘of Victoria, treats Dritish experience and principles as being neces- 
sarily applicable to all Constitutions. At a speech made in 
"Melbourne in the carly part of this year Ilis Bec spoke as 
follows :— ` 

Where the Federation scheme is uud to work-to the disadvantage, 


and contrary to the expectations and intentions, of those who framed 


it, such amendments will doubtless be proposed as are seen ‘to be 
desirable. Of this power of adaptation a free people can never 
| deprive themselves. Having this power, you may look forward to the 


» 
of anxiety or apprehension. 


` <The experimental stage ! To whom is this Constitution an experi- 
ment?- Perhaps to onlookers; but not to the Australian people. 
So far as they are concerned, it is meant to be final, indissoluble; 
and unless within the four corners of the Constitution safficiont 
provision is made for the great body of the Australian people to 
change its provisions, it i$ to remain unchanged. Nothing— 
nothing—nothing: should be excepted from the power of the people 
as organised within the Constitution. 


But there is something else withdrawn from the power of the E 
people in-the same way. It is the power to subdivide the huge. 


areas which we eall colonies and which we are to call States. Jor 


ano amendment can be carried altering the limits of a State without `- 
thé consent of that State (sees. 123, 128). Anyone who glances at: 
.;& map. of Australia, and seés how small a portion of it is as yet - 


= 


experimental stage on which you are about to enter without a shade 
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effectively settled, will admit that greater sub-division for the 
purposes of local government and local development is our proper . 
and healthy destiny. But the federal parliament and the federated 
people are forbidden to subdivide. All the members of the federal 
parliament, and all the people of the other colonies, and all tho 
people of Central and Northern Australia may hereafter see the 
necessity for dividing Queensland into three or more separate 
colonies; but the subdivision cannot be carried out (should this bill 
become law) without the consent of the older and more populous 
settlements in Southern Queensland. Victoria could not have been 
separated from New South Wales if the people of Port Philüp had 
io wait for the consent of the Sydney parliament and of the New 
South Wales people. In view of the solemn nature of the agree- 
ment on which the proposed Constitution is to be based, it would be 
uiterly unconstitutional for the Imperial Parliament to interfere 
after it has once sanctioned the bil. Southern Queensland, o! 
course, objects to have the wealthy districts of the North and 
Centre separated from the South; and the bill ties these district» 
more firmly than ever to the South. It is the rigidity of the 
Constitution in this respect which most influenced men in Centra! 
Queensland to vote against the bill on the-2nd September. There 
are other practical difficulties also created by the Constitution in, the 
way of subdivision. Under sec. 121 if any new State is to be admitted 
into the Commonwealth, the federal parliament has to settle the 
ierms, “including the extent of representation in either House of 
“the Parliament.” Is each subdivision of Queensland io have six 
Senators? This will mean 18 Senators for Queensland, as against 
six for New South Wales, although New South Wales 1s a moro 
populous colony; and New South Wales will object. Is Queens- 
land to have six Senators, distributed between her three divisions ? 
Then South Queensland will-object, her population being even now 
twice as great as Tasmania with six Senators, or West Australia 
with six Senators; and the disparity in population will grow wita 
the years. How this rigidity of the Constitution as to State 
boundaries and as to representation in the Senate cramps tho 
wholesome development of Australia at evéry point! If we could 
have forty-five States, as the American Union has, the evil would 
not be so marked. For a small State, with its particularist interest, 
would then only count for one forty-fifth; with us, it will count for 
one-sixth; and it will be able often to hold the balance of power, 
and io pursue a policy of selfish bargaining for concessions in the 
provincial interest. Unfortunately, the Constitution by all its 
provisions fosters the provincial forces as against the national force-. 
Take the ratio between the members of the provincial house (the 
Senate) and the national house (the House of Representatives). 1t 
is one-half (sec. 24); In the United States it is about one-fifth, and 


J 
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will become less-as population increases. In Canada it is about one- 


third; and there the Senate is not based upon equal representation. - 
In ihe United States they began with one member of the House . 


for every 80,000 inhabitants; in Australia we begin with one 
" member of the House for every 53,000 inhabitants. -And in 
Australia we shall never be able to increase the number of members 
_ of the National House, no matter how much the population increases, 
. unless we either.inerease the number of Senators in the same ratio 
or increase the number of States (sec. 94). I have already pointed 
out the difficulties placed in the way of increasing the number of 
States. T 
. But is the Constitution flexible as to ordinary amendments of the 
Constitution? ^ Let us see. In this respect there has been an 
. improvement made by the premiers at their sitting in Melbourne 
, early last year. In 1898, as the bill stood after the Convention had 


^; passed it, no amendment of the Constitution, however insignificant, 


hj 


could be carried without (a) the consent of an absolute majority of © 


each: House; (b) the consent of the majority of the States; and (c) 


`- the consent of a majority of the people on a referendum. Should thè- 


* Provincial House (the Senate) fail to show an absolute majority in 
" favour of the alteration, nothing further could be done. The Senate 
was impregnable. No dissolution of parliament, no joint sitting, 
no referendum. could shake its power to reject. But the pressure 
ofthe arguments of the Labour and Radical parties, especially in 


. New South Wales, was so much felt, that the premiers—none of 
^. whom had ever shown any proper appreciation of elasticity in the 
Constitution—were forced io devise something. So they agreed ` 


~ that a proposed amendment, if passed twice in one House by an 


absolute majority, and rejected twice by the other House, might be - 


referred to the.States and. the people; and if a majority of the ` 


States, as well as a majority of the persons. voting, approved of the, 
amendment, it was to become law. Of course, it does not become 


law if it affects the matters io which I have alluded—equal repre- | 


sentatton in the Senate or the subdivision of a State. Dut as to 
` ordinary amendments, the premiers’ proposal enables the National 
House, acting (as is to.be presumed) in the general interests of 


Australia'as a whole, to get rid eventually of one of the provincial ` 


obstructions—such obstructions as the Senate can create. This is a, 


gain which, so far as it goes, is to be placed to the credit of those who, 


, 3n order to secure a better bill for Australia, voted against the bill 
: in 1898." Had we accepted ihe advice of those who cried: for 


federation at any price, this gain could not have been secured. But 
even with this alteration in the amending power, a due degree of 


flexibility is mot secured. It is a “ toss-up” whether the vast’ ` 


majority of Australian voters can, in any given instance, carry their 
way. It is possible (though this extreme. instance, of course, is not 


— ` 
a 


t 
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likely to occur) that all the voters in -the three most populous 
colonies, and half of the voters in the three least populous, should 
vote Yes to the amendment; and yet the amendment could not be 
carried. It would not have secured a majority of the States as well 
as a majority of the people. The votes might be five to one for the 
amendment; but the amendment would fail. It is the same radical 
faw as before—the vice of looking for the consent of the States as 
well as for the consent of the Australian people, in matters of 
Australian concern—the fault of insisting on “the recognition of 
“the States as such,” to use the words of Mr. Wise again. 

I see that Mr: Wise has not yet grasped the proposal which the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales made as regards the 
amending power. He points out, justly, that a mass Australian 
referendum might, if unlimited in scope, enable the National forces 
gradually to absorb all the remaining functions of the separate 
States; and he says that this is " inconsistent with the preservation 
“ of that separate existence of the States which was one of the terms of 
“the federal compact.” But the real proposal was to confine the 
operation of the mass referendum to admitted Australian concerns— 
to prevent it from operating 80 as to take over from any State any 
concern which that State did not consent to surrender, to throw 
into the common pool. The true limit of the federal area is found in 
the subjects selected to be taken from the States and entrusted to 
the federal parliament. Within those limits, it is contended by 
National Federalists that the will of the majority of the Australian 
people should prevail. 

It will be obvious that these objections, going as they do to the 
root of the laws and to the root of the Constitution of United 
Australia, transcend immensely in ultimate importance any objec- 
tions to the immediate financial or commercial arrangements 
contained in the Constitution. If the Constitution were made 
flexible, capable of being moulded at the will and in the interests of 
the masses of Australians, if the legislators were amenable to the 
will of those masses, mistakes could soon be corrected, novel 
conditions could be met as they arise. But, grave as are the 
objections, it must be admitted that they apply more to the distant 
ihan to the immediate future, more to other generations than to 
‘the present; and they are not likely to appeal to the average “ man 
«in the street." He is always more concerned with the tug and 
strain of everyday life, the prospects of work and wages and trade 
, and prices, meat, shelter, clothing and amusements. But, to my 
amazement, these objections were soon apprehended and appreciated, 
especially by the labouring masses. The present writer, although 
a Victorian by residence, in last May and J une addressed meetings 
in various parts of New South Wales; and everywhere he found the 
keenest attention paid to these constitutional flaws. “Speak to us," 


— 
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_ they said, “about the. Constitution. We. know y 
_ “ pay more taxation here. We know that the fina 

“bad, that the arrangements about rivers and rails: 
“unsatisfactory. But if wë can only see that our chi 
“a safe constitution to live under, we will vote for 


 *"sake of union. We don’t care-about the site of th. 


"^ The constitutional points are the points that affect t 
. of course, there are many m every country who do no 
meetings, ‘many who do not trouble themselves abo 
many who are captivated by the mere name of Ui 
vare content to take the advice of their political le 
leaders of public opinion combined to recommend 
of the bill. Ministry and Opposition united and 
platforms in favour of the bill. The premiers said i 


, what could a busy man, who minds his owm busines: 
` ‘ptheir statement? In New South Wales and . 


however, the opponents of the bill had a great dai. 


x 


newspaper boldly and evéry day declaring its defec 


'. they had none. Never was the’ power of the Press - 
"., Clearly demonstrated as in the result of the late votin 


But what answer have the advocates of the bill 4 


+ tional defects tò which I have referred ? They told : 


the ministry of the Commonwealth would be dep 


E *National House, just as- the’ English minority is dey 


EC . {House of Commons. They said that the National ] 


-monéy power:. They said also that there was a provis 


‘dissolution of the two Houses after continued disa, 


r. then for'a joint sitting at which the National House we 
_’ members than the Senate,,and at which an absolute x 


— — 
-m 


^T 


members of the two Houses is. to prevail. 

- -To show that I am not doing injustice to the advooz 
in stating their arguments to the ‘money powers, 
some quotations ;—~ | 


_It (the House of. Representatives) would be the ho 
every. line of the tariff, that shaped every item . 
appropriation billy that would hold the ministry in th 
hand, and would control the executive power of the 
from day to day. Tf the Senate passed a vote of c 
would be the worse.  If-the “House of Represen 
a vote of censure, the Ministry would be destroyed, a: 
to apply to the people to decide.—(Mr. Reid, Premier 
Wales, at Bathurst, June, 1999): l . | 

The House of Representatives. . . . is made 
partner in legislation in many ways, but chiefly by th 

~ the principle of responsible government, which will m 
- of the States depend. upon ihe pleasure of the- pe 
Morning Herald, June 6th, 1899.) i l ' 


` _ - The power of Executive Government would rest wit 


x — 
^ 7 - 
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Chamber, the Ministry being directly amenable to the willof the 
people.—(Mr. Deakin.) 

There was to be equal representation in the States' chamber, but 1t 
should not be forgotten that the ministry of the day would only be 
responsible to the House of Representatives elected upon the basis 
of population. Though the Senate might reject measures, it could not 
turn the Government off the Treasury benches.—(Chief Secretary of 
Victoria, Geelong, July, 1899.) 

These quotations put crudely but clearly the view which was 
confidently proclaimed throughout New South Wales and Victoria. 
But, of course, anyone who, reads the conditions prescribed by the 
bill, and has any acquaintance with constitutional practice, will see 
that there is no real foundation for this view; that—-to say the 
least—there is no sufficient ground for the bold assertion that the 
National House is to be the dominant House. It is true that 
appropriation bills and taxation bills are to originate in the House 
of Representatives. But the Senate may at any stage request amend- 
ment of such bills; and, if the request be not complied with, can 
reject the bill (sec. 53). A Governor's message, recommending an 
appropriation, can be sent to either House (sec. 56). In all other 
respects the Senate is to have equal power with the other House (sec. 
53). Consider that the Senator is to hold office for six years (sec. 7), 
a member of the House for only three years (sec. 28) ; that the House 
can be dissolved singly, but the Senate cannot (sec. 28); that the 
Senators retire in rotation, while the members of the House retiro 
en bloc (ss. 13, 28); that a Senator can boast that he represents a 
whole State (sec. 7), while a member of the House represents only a 
district in a State (sec. 29); that the Senator is elected by the 
suffrages of all the voters of his State who choose to vote, and that 
no voter can vote more than once (ss. 8, 30); and it will be 
apparent that there is no foundation for the complacent belief that 
the National House is alone to control Ministers, or that the Senate 
“cannot turn a government off the Treasury benches.” The experi- 
ment of two co-equal Houses has never been tried in conjunction 
with the peculiar British system of responsible government. One 
of the two Houses must ultimately prove to be the stronger; and the 
probabilities are all in favour of the Senate, with its firmer seat for 
members, its smaller number, and its superior opportunities for 
pursuing steadily a consistent policy. In the United States, all 
taxation bills, all appropriation bills, originate in the House of 
Representatives; and yet the Senate is the stronger House in regard 
to money bills. Mr. Ford, in his Rise and Growth. of American 
Polities (1898), shows how Madison urged in favour of the 
acceptance of the Constitution that the House of Representatives 
would have the control of the purse. But, as he says, “its highest 
“ prerogative, control of supplies, has been relinquished. The Senate 
“loads up the appropriations.” As Senator Hoar admits, the power 
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of originatimg money bills has become, “ incredible as it may appear, - 
Au. cause of inferiority and of diminished influence in financial 
“matters.” If the United States had responsible government the 
principal ministers would be found in the Senate. The great party 
leaders, such as Webster, Clay, Calhoun,-were Senators. Now, if the 
Australian Commonwealth starts with six original States, less than 
one-third of the people will have at once two-thirds of the control— 
through the Senate—of the taxation and the expenditure. South 
Australia, Tasmania, and. West Australia together will have, even at 
the beginning, about one-half as many people as New South Wales, 
and will certainly not contribute more than half as much taxation. 
But they will have three times as much control over the expenditure 
as New South Wales, in the Senate. What a position to face! - 
“ But,” we are told, “there is a provision for a double dissolution 
“when the two Houses fixedly disagree, and then a joint sitting, at. 
“which an absolute majority of the total number of members will 
“carry its way, if they still disagree.” This section 57 séems to have 
.. a soothing effect on some academical politicians; but practical men 
see how ineffective it will be to meet the dangerous positions to 
which J have referred. Money bills certainly will not stand the 
delay which this cumbrous clause involves. Occasionally it may be 
of use as to a piece of general legislation which justifies the expense 
and risk and delay of a double dissolution. But, in 99 cases out of 
100, if the Senators insist on “ loading the appropriations ” in favour 
of their colonies, the Senate-must prevail. It is unnecessary for me 
to show the possibilities of a considerable majority being baulked by 
a minority even at a joint sitting; it is enough to show that this 
section is not applicable to money bills; and whichever House 
controls the money bills controls the Ministries. Iven as regards 
general legislation, double dissolutions must become very rare when 
the members of both ‘Houses are paid (sec. 48), and when the 
constituencies are so wide as to make contests very expensive. 


Henry Bournes HIGGINS, 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, AS AN EVOLUTIONARY FORCE. 


T. 


ROLESSORS of physical science often complain that there is not 
p a clear notion about Force, that it is confused with the work it 
does. Professors Tait and Stewart have given us a definition 

to clear up the confusion : 

Force proper is a pull, push, weight, pressure, etc., and can be 
measured in the vernacular of engineers as equivalent to so many 
pounds weight, but the unjustifiable use of 1t applies it to work done by 
a force, so many pounds raised so many feet, ie., force overcome 
through space.* 

Every force does work. We know a force by the work it does, and 
the work js an equivalent of the force, which in many enses can be. 
numerieally expressed, and, could we get at it, could always find a 
numerical relation. Still, the force and the work must be conceived 
apart, as two distinct realities, before we understand them. In other 
words they are cause and effect., m o 

Newton discovered that masses of matter, such as the sun and 
earth, respond to each other, directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance. Disturb this rhythmie measure and the 
earth would be flung into space and split into meteorites, or fall iuto 
the sun to stoke its fires. Joule discovered a more intimate secret of 
correspondence, that the heat which makes a pound of water hotter 
by one degree is equal to the motion of 772]b. falling one foot. <A 
correspondence which raises our surprise and pleasure to a higher 
pitch is that of the leaf with light, by which all the vegetation of our 
world is conditioned. Count all the leaves on a tree and weigh the 
. atoms which make their green matter, count the waves of light which 
have responded to these atoms, count next the atoms of carbon which 
leaf and light have taken out of the air, count and weigh all this, and 


* Unseen Universe, p. 104, 
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"you have the equivalent of the girth of wood which has been 
organized into the trunk in autumn, which has increased the bulk of 
~ the'oak and the beech in one year. This is the chemical, physical, 
, physiological correspondence, on which the whole life of our globe 
hangs. It makes grass, grain,-vegetable; and all flesh is grass.. Let. 
this correspondence cease, and all-life would cease, for there would be | 
-- no food for man or beast. Leaf, light, air, life, and the society 
between them, is the innermost wonder of correspondence. Society 
„is the condition on which Nature subsists; solitude is death, and 
except in death a reconstructed society were found, death would be , 
twice dead. But the universe is à living majesty: of OMEIN, from the - 
— humble herb up to man. 

Environment is the name we give for force 1n the organic sor: 
One of the noteworthy facts on which a fresh emphasis has been placed . 
in our day is that the earliest organ which is pushed forward by. 
environing agencies is the organ of sense by which the organism is 
- introduced into connexion with the outer, besetting, soliciting world. 
The first structure which the embryo of the chick takes on, after the: 
breaking up of the germinal centre, is an external covering, the cell- 

‘wall, as it is called. . This cell-wall of the chick is the beginning of , 
' the skin, by which intercourse is opened up with environing forces. 
. Heat starts the external covering and determines the growing 
structures.. The correspondence organs, the eye and the ear, are 
formed by infoldings in the skin. The brain is the central office of 
this correspondence, and though it is a deep internal organ, it 
` „originates with the same external stimulus upon the primitive 
' surface, and becomes ultimately the director of the | whole inner 
‘economy and outer relations. ~ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has put into terse, lucid sentences this 
CoO- operative principle by which the whole creation hangs together: 

Organisation could not but begin on the surface, and having thus 
"begun its subsequent career could not but be determined by its super-’ 
ficial origin. 

Life.is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations. 

l Leaving a margin for perturbations, the ife will continue only. while 

the correspondence continues; the completeness of the life is propor- - 
tionate to the completeness of ‘the corr espondence. i 
Attention here must be fixed on the force and the material which ` 
it pushes up, each apart.and both social, each a reality or entity, kin 
and not kin, as leaf and light, heat and seed, the one at home here, 
.: the other at home far away, in the deeps of space. 


Man, when he comes on the scene, finds himself in- ils same .- 


situation'as the lower organisms, but possessed of more complex 
relations. He answers sun and earth, like all life. He has a 

prolonged infancy, a more prolonged childhood and .youth, of 
absolute J——— When he comes into the majority of his 
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freedom he finds himself in relations more complicated still, with the 
large world of men, which he answers with a various ethical practice. 
Over all, he finds his distinction, on the climax of the creation, in 
supernatural society. He is germinal with religion, and opens out 
in prayer, sacrifice, temple, art. 

Professor Max Müller has defined Correspondence or Responsive- 
ness to be of the essence of religion, as indeed it is the commonplace 
‘of religion. He quotes Lord Beaconsfield in Lothair to express his 
meaning : 

Man requires that there should be direct relations between the 
created and the Creator, and that in these relations he shall find a 
solution of the perplexities of existence.* 

He might have quoted a countryman of his own, in quite another 
line. Beethoven has said: 

I well know that God is nearer to me in my art than to others. I 
communicate with Him without fear, evermore I acknowledge Him 
and understand Him. l 

Plato gives this correspondence as the inner reason of all ethics: 

All sacrifice and the whole provincé of divination, which is the art 
of communion between God and man—these, I say, are concerned with 
the preservation of the good love and the cure of the evil love.] 

This reference to the unseen is the distinction of the human mind, 
and there is nothing in franker evidence. It is the marvel in the 
religions of the world. Twelve Galilean fishermen brought modern 
history out of ancient by the discovery of a freshened fellowship with 
the unseen. This capacity was developed out of the general capacity 
for religion, and it broke out everywhere, after it was announced that 
He Who was crucified had passed into the unseen, as if it were a 
memory of the Eternal, a pre-adjusted harmony which had come 
with mind and was waiting for the impact of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection to awake into activity. This specialized correspondence 
is the cause of the character of ihe Western man, and the evolution 
of Western society and history. It is in full operation to this hour. 
The marvel of this later correspondence, introduced into the earlier, 
excels the earlier marvel. The unseen has become so open, so easy 
of access, so gentle, so persuasive. Every miracle pales before this, 
and it is only familiarity that blunts the edge of the marvel. We 
have only to think of the daily, common reality of prayer and hymn 
to awake to it. The healing of a leper may be done by suggestion, 
as the psychists tell us nowadays; speaking to the unseen Lord can 
only be accomplished by a specialized mental faculty. 

In primitive religion communion is with the Infinite Father and 
the Eternal Spirit, not always distinguishable to the ancient mind. 
The seeming cleavage, but real continuity, which was shown when 


* Psychological Religion. Gifford Lectures, p. 336. 
t Symposium. Jowett’s Plato, vol. ii., p. 37. 
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the Christian world parted from the ancient, absorbed the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman worlds, and started the new order of things, was 
caused by the added communion with Christ, discovered in the God- 
head of the Father and the Spirit. Whatever account we give of the 
‘cause, the fact of this correspondence is not disputable. In the 
Person of Christ passed into the unseen were discovered three con- 
structive forces, working in unity though separable in thought, and 
emerging from the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Incar- 
nation, each giving its own lines to character, each exciting its own 

experiences, but like light, heat, electricity, always found together 
and transformable one into the other. Our present concern is with 
the’ Crucifixion pressure. 

Professor Max Müller, the learned and sympathetic interpreter of 
the religions of the world, has heard one supreme note through them: 
—“A yearning for God, a kind of divine home-sickness finds 
expression in most religions.”* The religious sentiment becomes lyric 
with this yearning, the elernal in us‘ answering tenderly to the 
ternal pressing on us from without. This lyrical emotion, as it 

‘shook itself from the rudeness of primitive states, found gentle words 
in the Hebrew psalms: “ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after God”; ‘ My soul followeth hard after God " ; 
“Twill go unto the altar of God, unto God ny exceeding joy " ; “ Thou 
art my God and I will praise Thee”; “ My times are in Thy hand.” 
As we cull these flawers from this ancient literature, we seem to - 

= breathe the fragrance of the unscen environing us, drawing out 

the unseen in us. l 

The hard, prose content of the religious sentiment is behind this 
yearning, and is the endeavour of the human will to come into 
conformity with the Supreme Will urging it on. The High and 
Holy will calls our will to come into harmony, to accept the terms 
by which we hold our being, to be reconciled to the arrangements 
which limit us. This adjustment, or the absence of it, is the sole ` 
difference between good and evil; the want of harmony, the fre- 
vailing distress. Here we are at the head-waters of the tragedy of 
evil, the unsettled or mismanaged adjustment, thé unsubmitted will, 
making much of the great tribulation. The problem of religion 1s 

reduced to its simplest terms in this harmony. The endeavour for 
reconciliation 3s the inspiring desire in all the religions of the world. 

As we are made, and as things are arranged for us, the task of 
response to the unscen Will taxes our powers, and this arduousness 
shows the eminence we have reached. It strained the power of Christ 
when it drew from Him the words: “ Father, if it be possible let this 
cup pass from Me, nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Marcus Aurelius, master of the Roman legions, bending to this 
burden of being, speaks for the classical world: “OQ Universe, what. 

* Psychological Religion. Gifford Lectures, p. 92. 
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thou wishest, I wish.” Dante made beautiful the peace of the poised 
burden: “In His will is our peace." Tennyson expressed this 
central thought for the modern world in a poem, ruffled with the fret 
and fever of an irritated century, which, when the sediment is 
deposited, comes into this melody, not without an undertone oi 
sadness : l 
* Qur wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 

In primitive religions this feeling for conformity took outer aid in 
the ritual of sacrifice, pretty nearly universal in all lands. Among 
students of religious science it has lately become a fashion to 
represent sacrifice as food offered to departed spirits to gratify them 
with meals they enjoyed here. Surely Nature did not begin to play 
bad jokes when it produced its masterpiece of the. human brain. Wo 
read the meaning of nerve, muscle, heart in the oyster, where it 1s 
vague, by looking at the meaning of similar functions in the lon, 
where they have become distinct. This is evolutionary science. We 
read the meaning of sacrifice among molluscous races from the 
meaning we find. in the Christian Sacrament of bread and wine, 
where the meaning has become definite and distinct. The analogy 
in the elements of bread and wine is taken from food, and plainly 
speaks of the nourishment of character by society with Christ as the 
nourishment of friendship at a meal. In this sacrament the early 
idea of sacrifice is seen to be continuous with the latest, the desire to 
be reconciled to the will of God. Professor Robertson Smith, tho 
profoundest Semitic scholar of our day, writes: “The one point 
“ which comes out clear and strong (from the examination of ancient 
“ sacrificial customs) is that the fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice 
* is sacramental communion, and that all atoning rites are ultimately 
“to be regarded as pwmp their efficacy to a communication of divine 

^ life to the worshipper. ”* 

There is an ingrained hesitation in the uature of human freedom to 
conform to the Will over us, and thus receive the divine life. It is 
this friction which the Semitic sage has sketched in his ideal account 
of the origin of sacrifice. Abel offers a à bleeding, dying, dead lamb, 
accepting meekly up to the point of death the terms of being. Cain 
offers the fruits of the earth, reserving his objection io severe terms. 
He follows instinct and brings the offering, but he will not say what 
he does not mean, and he means that happiness is the true ideal of 
men. He is-not satisfied that by the sweat of his brow man should 
eat bread, that in pangs woman should bring forth children, and 
that the land should bring forth briars and thorns. He hates his 
brother who has accommodated himself to the stern terms, and as his 
presence is an irritation he puts him out of his way. 

It is this reluctance and resistance to the will of God which are 

* Religion of the Semites, p. 418. 
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responsible for the awfulness of human sacrifice. . Abraham felt, in à 
supreme moment of being, the emotion to sacrifice his son, not 
because there was a sin upon his conscience, but because he wished 
to assure himself that his consent to the divine arrangements for 
. himself was pure and thorough, and it is this confidence which we 
are'told that he.obtained. Jephthah sacrificed his only child and 
daughter; in the pathetic narrative which relates it we are told that 
it was a thanksgiving for the victories he had won; and by that 

awful act he assured himself that his gratitude was sincere and 
thorough. There are things in .our world which are past our 
knowing, so profound is the scheme of things in which we are cast, 

and we are not equipped for the understanding of it. Euripides has 
six tragedies, the theme of which is the awe and- agony of human 
sacrifice, and the victims are pure, noble, beautiful maidens. - When 
the Greek army was. starting for the conquest of Troy, the oracle 
selected Iphigenia, the beautiful daughter of Agamemnon, for 
sacrifice, and she accepts her doom, “ For my country and for all the’ 
“land of Greece I freely offer myself, a victim to the altar let them . 
“lead me."* Euripides pictures the.maiden carried away alive from 
the altar by a goddess and a stag placed in her room, which reminds 
_ us of the scene on Mount Moriah. . Hebrew and Greek thought agree 

‘in this, that when consent to the will of God fills full the heart, no © 
special ceremony is réquired. As Abraham lifted the knife he felt 
the wholeness of his heart towards God and the harmony of his will, 
and he ceased. The undermeaning in human sacrifice, as practised 
by Greeks and Roiians, was to persuade men in national crises- to 
‘come into harmony. with the Divine Will, and to impress the . 
harmony on those who were already in it, so that all might be 
heartened to act with courage and' hope. 

The rude rite of sacrifice reveals the unspoken thought of the silent 
ages. To picture the consent of the will to the severe terms of being, 
_to pain, wrong, death, bulls and goats were submitted to death. To 

overcome the resistance of the will, to- heal the sores made by the 
wayward will, to brighten, the soul with a sense- of wholeness 
-towards God, to come into reconciliation, are claimant needs 
of our nature. All these things, now one, and now another, 


or shades of one or :other, flashed into the blood of bulls and” : 


goats, and flamed in smoke of incense on the altar. Ata later stage, 
the unspoken thought found speech, and it was said: “The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit,” that is, that sacrifice is the surrendered, 
independence, the submitted will, the committed life. So true to 
what is most sacred in-us-is this ceremony that it cleaves to our: 
civilization to this day, even after'it has been transformed into the 
sacrament of the Supper. In Bulgaria a lamb is sacrificed every 


- year on St. George's Day, and on the feast of the Virgin offerings oi m 


* Iphigenia in Aulis, Potter’s j translation, 1721. 
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lambs, kids, honey, wine are made. In Cornwall, in this century, a , 
calf was burnt alive on the occasion of a pest appearing among the 
herd. . 
Professor Tylor is our highest authority on what 1s now called 
Anthropology, or the science of Man. In his great work on Primitive 
Culture, he hesitates io give a meaning to sacrifice. He says: 
‘Hopeless as it may be in hundreds of accounts of sacrifice to guess 
* whether the worshipper means to benefit, or merely to gratify the 
“ Deity, there are also numbers of cases in which the thought in the 
* sacrificer’s mind can scarcely‘be more than an idea of ceremonial 
" homage."* Jor science at this time of day lo be guessing at the 
meaning of sacrifice is io give itself away. It is the commonest 
rite, by which all the very varying emotions excited by sin and want 
and pain have been figured, all of which have a common source and 
a common goal Every shade of it is abundantly illustrated with 
every shade of emphasis in literature and practice. These meanings 
have culminated in the Christian sacrament. Here it isin a lyrie ; in 
the evolutionary relation sacrifice looks to sacrament : — 
“ This is the hour of banquet and of song, 
This is the heavenly table spread for me, 
Here let me feast, and feasting still prolong 
The brief bright hour of fellowship with Thee." 

“ Fellowship with Thee," is the inner thought in the Christian 
sacrament, and it must be traced down into the unspoken ages as the 
undermeaning of sacrifice. 

So universal is this emotion for reconciliation, and so helpful some 
sort of sacrifice to realise it, that the thousand years of the Middle 
Age took their character from the sacrifice of the Mass. The Anglo- 
Catholic life which appeared in the Oxford movement, which, as 
Ritualism, is now asking room to expand, and is being uuwhole- 
somely repressed to work underground, drow its force from the need 
of the medieval sacrifice. Nearly 4,000 clergymen, men fervent in 
good works, with a following of laity of good report, are to-day 
impelled to fall back on this remnant of ancient sacrifice in order 
to nourish the hunger for reconciliation. It looks infinitely small, 
bui it is not, for English archbishops in the 20th century to hear 
grave discussions on the use of, incense, lights, processions, vest- 
ments; for this equipage is needed to make sacrifice impressive. The 
medieval order of life cannot get up to the altar of the Unseen 
without the primitive stair of sacrifice. Regress accompanies pro- 
gress. The brillant and opulent intellect of Newman required a 
pictorial sacrificial effect to verify his relations to the crucified Christ. 
The religious faculty is not arranged from the side of the intellect. 
A simple New England or English Puritan or Scotch Presbyterian 
from the peasantry refuses this aid and even calls it ugly names. 
* Primitive Culture, vol. ii., p. 357. 
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He stands on a lifted plane of faculty. The texture of the intellect 
may be unrefined and commonplace, but the look of the soul may be 
clear and keen into the heart of things, and communications with 
the unseen Universe, -direct, personal, immediate. 

It may be said generally of the religions of the ancient world that 
there is a note of sullenness running through them, that the willing- 
ness which the religious sentiment demanded is given in a languid 
and grudging way., Buddhism has been, and is still, the religion of 
half mankind, and iis ethics match* the Christian ethics in their 
exalted character. Its basis is laid in the misery of existence, and it 
offers a strong but sullen submission to the supreme arrangements. 
Whatever else Buddhism may include in Nirvana as the chief good, 
it means that man should turn a forbidding look on existence, that : 
the burden of it should not have been laid on creatures of our make. 
Buddhism has developed great capabilities in the peoples of China, 
India, Japan by this austere adjustment, but progress has been 
long stayed, and further movement waits for a kindlier relation to the 
supreme Will. 

The finest elements in the philosophy of (ide were o extracted by 
the Stoics, and those in the philosophy of Rome by ihe Neo- 
Platonists. They both taught a pious submission to the Inevitable, 
but the grimness of the Inevitable excited a morose temper. In their 
high endeavour they proclaim a scorn of the world and a contempt 
for the body. Plotinus, leader of the Neo-Platonisls, went further 
than Chrysippus, leader of the Stoics, and enjoined a closer com- 
munion with God. But Porphyry tells us that Plotinus would never 
speak of his parents or his birthplace,'and was always ashamed of 
being in the body. Seneca pictures the body as the prison of the 
soul, and Marcus Aurelius speaks of a man as a corpse bearing about 
a soul. 'This mood of mind is seamed with sadness and acidity and 
disdain; reconciliation was there, but ‘feeble, though | sincere. 
Professor Harnack has asked the pertinent question, and apparently 
as if the question were not easily answered: why did Christianity 
defeat Neo-Platonism? Christianity took the weak note out of it and 
fulfilled Neo-Platonism in its higher reconciliation. 

We now recognise that the Sun is the troubler of all life on our 
globe, and that the survival of the fittest is the victory of adjustment 
to solar forces. When man is inserted into the creation, he finds an 
unscen world behind the sun disturbing him, and he hastens to adjust 
himself to its claims. His struggle is with the Infinite and Eternal 
God, and he opens correspondence spite of the arduous distance. 
Bravely and severely he maintains his response, and overcomes in 
greater or less degree the native slowness and reluctance to so big a 
business. He invents art, music, poetry, to make beautiful to himself 
the unseen world. He organizes an elaborate system of sacrifice and 
ritual to traverse the distance and brighten himself into corres- 
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pondence and to humble himself for the ethical failures which mar 
. his harmony. He takes infinite pains to survive in this struggle. 

By the ritual of sacrifice the old world universally gave outward 
form to the imperalive conformity, and at the same time—for this 1s 
one function of a sacramenl—an emphasis was laid on the inward act, 
which was made luminous to the dull mind. The ritual has a coarse 
look, the look of the shambles, but men know what they are about, 
and the ritual became common by reason of iis-suggesiiveness. It 
pictured, in vividly sombre colours, obedience to every law, however 
austere, to effort, pain, wrong, death. IIence the spiritual prophet 
says to the ritualizing king: “ Obedience is betler than sacrifice and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

Evolution is history—not an entity or a deity, but a searchlight 
on the sequence of a progressing process. In the religions of 
antiquity, the judicial power in the supreme Will was an active 
pressure, but love was not perceived as an affection of Will, except 
by clect spirits, themselves much restrained. In the death of Christ 
love broke out and went straight to the human heart, and when the 
crucified Lord passed into the Godhead, the pressure of the Infinite 
acquired gentleness and winsomeness. It evolved the love which lay 
in the basal ideas of the creation. The radical change which took 
place when communication with Christ was opened is this, that the 
Divine Will, urging us to reconciliation, was conceived compact of 
both love and Sedini the human will was yielded more to love 
than power, and the bass melody became a gracious harmony. It 
soficned the look of the creation and the whole character of man. 

Christ crucified was the discovery of a new Religious Force in the 
supernatural. This was the evolution of environment. Responsive- 
ness to Him was now added to responsiveness. to the Infinite and 
Eternal Mind. "This was the evolution of faculty. An augmented 
environment opens to the augmented capacity; they are coüperant. 
For four centuries the discovery of this correspondence was a novel, 
solemn, glad éxperience, and then the period arrived of struggle to 
give expression to it. The exact meaning was found and formulated 
in the Godhead of Christ by the Nicene Council (a.D. 325) and con- 
firmed by the Council of Constantinople (a.p. 981). | Hence the 
augmenied man; and with the softened and augmented manhood 
came the Western world, which wears to this day. Humanity took a 
new departure; the departure had a definite cause; the fact has s 
definite factor. 

The disappearance of sacrifice in the Western world is the outward 
sign of a new moral force of the unseen Universe which has appeared 
- in our affairs, which closed weary epochs in the ups and downs of 
evolution and opened another with a future as yet unspent. It has 
shifted the centre of gravity in the moral world, as the advent of the 
backbone shifted the centre of physiology. This displacement began 
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with sensitiveness to the forces which Christ carried with Him into 


the unseen. The abrogation of sacrifice tomes with the -persuasion- 


to harmony which this new Force worked on ‘the unwilling will, and 
the force more particularly concerned in the persuasion is that of the 
Death of Christ. No committee sitting in Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Rome, ordéred the abrogation. It was silently cancelled by the 


experience.of correspondence with Christ, which drew the human will ` 


to the Sovereign Will by the drawing of love, and which appealed to a l 


the errant will which had stored up evil in the years to return by a 
finer sympathy: The impact of the. crucifixion worked the recon- 
cilation so potently tiat the craving for ceremonial aid TRONY 
ceased. 

In the literature produced ` by de white heat. period of: this 


“experience we have a writer who tried his hand at the evolution of ' 
religion from the side of sacrifice, unifying old. and new: in one | 
continuous progression. He puts emphasis just on that winsomeness' 


which supernatural relations had received by the death of Christ, 
‘which was to him the reason of the new world then rising on the 
horizon: “ Seeing then that we have a great High Priest that is 


** passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our 


“ profession, for we have not a High Priest which éannot be touched 


“ with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like - 
‘aswe are. Let us, therefore, come with confidence unto the throne - 


“ of grace to.obtain mercy and gracious help in every time-of need." 
‘There is nothing which gives so intense a pleasure as reaching a 


- watershed. They know the thrill, the sense.of world-making, who. 


have roamed over the plateau of Schönwald in the Black Forest, from 


. whose eastern slopes course the rills making the streams of the. 


Brieg and Brigach, which unite at Donauschingen to send the Danube 
on its long career. They know it, ioo, in a smaller way, who have 
- ‘found their way to Tweedsmuir on the Border, from which Tweeddale 
makes for the North Sea. Now the Force which has excited the 
new and persuasive correspondence between Man and God can be 
clearly iraced to its’ sources on the mountain where Christ was 


`- crucified. 


Three elements have gone into the making of this moral — 
the quality of our Lord's Person, the experience of Death and the 
Unseen Universe into which He carried this experience. The' main 
- element is death, into which His august Personality carried His 
love, obedience, sacrifice. Death is an event: it has no moral quality, 


no more than birth. Birth receives character from the quality of - 


` life we impart into it; death too is neutral in its, essential nature. 
: Except we interpose this definition, we go wrong in our ‘ideas of 
birth and death. Birth is not a curse and death is not a curse. 
Death, like birth, is an expansion of our powers in good or evil. 
When a bad man dies his personality expands in’ evil, and this 
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expansion is the curse. When a good man dies his personality 
expands in goodness, and this expansion is the blessing in death, the 
gift of eternal life. Death is the same to both men, an event, the 
beginning of an epoch and a career. The wages of sin is spiritual 
death now, an augmented facility in evil-doing, which, when the 
coils of the flesh are sloughed away, will receive an awful facility. 
The gift of God is eternal life, an augmented facility in well-doing 
now, for which death opens the gates of endless possibility. 

Our Lord, in a critical hour, drew this idea of death from nature, 
and the humblest grade of life, and presented it as the Gospel of 
death, showing the whole creation on one plan and involving Himself 
in it. He said to some Greeks who had been introduced to Him, 
and had been impressed by a popular display in His honour, that life 
is a barren thing without death: Except a corn of wheat fall to the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if 1t die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.* Two ideas are in this all-embracing law. The seed corn 
disappears, to spring into a sprout which shoots up into a stalk. 
It has its entity and identity complete in the green stalk now waving 
in the breeze. It has lost an humble form and gained a stately one; 
much is gained even in form; there is something to see other than a 
dry, tiny germ. The second idea is that the green stalk holds the 
augmented power of a. hundred seeds, which will be a sacrificial 
service of food for man and beast. So is death in Nature, so has 
death been to the Lord Jesus. It is the glorified transformation of 
life; now is the Son of Man glorified. 

The death of Christ is a special reinforcement of the Power which 
has from the beginning urged the human mind into reconciliation 
with the unseen universe. The self-committal asked from our 
freedom is now yielded with grace and feeling; consecration 1s 
simply, quietly, directly conceded; we accept kindly the principle 
that we are not self-centred or self-supporting. When we have 
spoiled our whole estate by selfishness, evil, riot, and lamed our 
endeavour, when darkness is falling on our fatal course, and we 
stretch out our hand for some one to take it, the Cross is seen, and we 
feel ourselves led out by an unseen Presence with gentleness and 
without loss of self-respect. By and by we are touched with a hope 
. that there is even a saintliness for us. When we have doubted 
whether there be goodness in the world or kindness for ourselves, 
and the shadows of the unknown have become cold and damp, 
millions of us have seen the Crucifixion in the sky and felt the 
mystery in them as a hope and as a quest. It is a Reconciliation all 
round, the response and equivalence, in the uniform experience of 
centuries, to this new incident force. 

Theology as a science has analysed this Moral Force and has put its 
contents into the well-known phrases of federal headship, imputation 


* John xii. 24. 
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of merits, satisfaction, propitiation, redemption, and such like, each 
presenting some aspect of the great reconcilation. They connote 
ideas which once belonged to a coherent system of medieval 

metaphysics; but every age has its own metaphysics. The old ` 
formulas are not false, but the new wine will not be held in old 
skins; the theological leakage is a marked feature of our day. 
Formulas,. however much of truth they may contain, have a brief 
vogue, because the literary forms break down. Transported into the 
20th Century they are what geologists call erratic blocks, torn from 


their native bed of medievalism. The need of the coming theology 


"v 


is a diction following ihe idioms of familiar speech. The experi- 
mental verities of religion are not the exclusive property of scholars, 
and they are not learnt by the intellect in the dialect of the schools. 
We must explore the language of the people if we would give fitting 
form to their experience. Even the mystic elusiveness of experi- 
mental verities, where thought gets loose from words, will find fitting 
forms in popular speech. Theology must take its language from 
the time, and this is the epoch of evolutionary thought. 

Now while we plead for a fresh setting of theology, we bear in 
mind that Christian thought and theology are the fruits of the direct. 
correspondence which is the secret of the first centuries and of the 
period we call the Reformation. The Reformation is badly named 
and misconceived. The Church of Rome was reformed and needed 
to be reformed at that period. The nations who came out of her had 
passed into another order of things. It was the period of the 
Restoration of the personal communication with Christ with which 
the Christian order began and which had been for the most part in’ 
abeyance throughout the Middle Age. Restoration or Renovation— 
not Reformation—is the word which reaches io the core of this epoch, 
and by which we may rightly understand it. It was a Renovation ‘ 


. of the select, specialised worship, without priestly interference, 
-which gave birth to the Christian world. When we put factor and 


fact, cause and effect into history we shall find that the revival of 
art and letters which culminated in this Restoration was ihe early 
evidence of this ideal intercourse, and not the cause of it, as it is 
often put. Erasmus could never have been a cause, and he was a 
barren enough effect. Theology followed the development of the 
Restoration, and curiously enough art was eclipsed as theology 
developed, and was even felt as a hindrance. The centuries 
succeeding the Restoration are noted for theologians; no Raphael or 
Michael Angelo or Albert Dürer appeared. The renovated quality 
of Christianity, by direct correspondence with Christ, asked reasoned 
thought, logic, principles, ideas, system to express itself—asked for 
theology. But responsiveness to the crucified Christ is the source 
of both theology and ‘art. l : 
The art preceded ihe theology, and had a function of its own. Tt 
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was the rainbow broken out of light, showing the wonder of light, 
not the light itself, the witchery of moonlight, in which deep things 
appear veiled; but sunlight is our element. Art shows the child side 
of the period; theology the man side. We learn much from the 
child, the rainbow and the moon. From Giotto and Albert Dürer to 
Holman Hunt and Munkacsy the crucifixion has been idealised by 
art, and musicians have rolled it out into oratorios and poets have 
sung of it in lyrics. The beautiful touches the primary forces. The 
galleries of Europe are overloaded with masterpieces of the great 
Passion; the genius of art had found a powerful force at work 
reconciling the small human freedom with the freedom of God. 
Our Puritan training suffers a rude shock when we first see those 
works of art, and we turn from them with reverent silence, whispering 
to ourselves that the Passion is not a proper subject for sensuous 
presentation. In time, if we have the eye that sees, we may find, or 
think we find, that from one piece there is looking out upon us the 
divine sympathy in human loss, regret, despair, from another the 
supernatural regard, care and resource for us in the unseen, in a 
third we hear the thunder pealing in our darkness and peril, and in 
a fourth the beseeching appeal to reconéiliation,—and withal, in the 
quiet key of colour, hope and victory. 

There is à painting of the Crucifixion by the elder Cranach, the 
Saxon artist, in the chancel of the Town Church of Weimar, in 
which the artist brings out clearly the principle of Correspondence 
which the art of the Renascence leaves implied. Standing before 
the picture we have on the right side three figures, life size, the 
artist in the centre, John the first Reformer and Luther the second 
Reformer on either side of him; on the left is Christ rising from the 
dead, His feet still held by death and Satan; in the centre is the 
crucified Christ, and from His broken side blood is trickling and 
clotting on His person. The feeling which gives distinction to this 
crucifixion piece is put into a jet of blood, issuing from the wounded~ 
side as from a fountain and alighting on the head of the artist. The 
idea of the artist is easily read. Though that jet of blood seems to 
mar the harmony of the composition, yet. the artist wished to 
express how he came to paint the scene. The crucifixion was a 
power pressing upon him; he was in communication with it, and 
he put the communication in the jet of blood. Fra Angelico had 
long before said that he who would paint the life of Christ must live 
. with Him. Art had discovered in the death of Christ a force, the 
most elemental far and away of any causation which had entered 
into human affairs, which had created the world inaugurated by 
John, who in Cranach’s picture is saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” and the same world 
recovered by Luther who, in the same picture, is saying “ The blood 
of Christ cleanse'h us from all sin." 


` 
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Very soon after this, new Relation began it was put into the 


brief formula of J ustification by faith: “ Therefore being justified by 
faith -we -have peace with God through our Lord Jesus, Christ.” ' . 


Justification is sympathy-and resource found in the new religious 
force; faith is correspondence with the force; peace is the resulting . 
reconciliation, a purified quality of peace of which it may be said 
that reluctance to the Will of God: is clean washed out of it.. It is 
in the nature of things that the wording of this ancient^formula 


‘should have dulled into commonplace with the wear of years.* 
_ None the less the reality remains the same; it is the same dynamic 


which evolved the first century out of antiquity and began the first , 
modern period; the same which developed the classical into the 
Christian age at the initiation of Constantine, which is the second, ` 


‘modern period ; the same which held up from wholly collapsing, and 
- kept as a reverted type the generalized Christianity of the Middle 


Age, which makes the third period; the same which brought us into . 
the open air of the Reformation, which is the fourth period; the: 
same which to-day presents to us the social landscape of the Western 


E people. 


The progress pud in justification by faith is that com- 
munication has become direct and personal with the crucified, ' 
Lord, and that no intervention is required. Faith is the 


‘correspondence which dismissed the Hebrew and classical priest, 


temple, sacrifice. In the other epoch-when Luther revived the same 


, . unmediated communication, he dismissed the Romish priest, sacrifice 
of the Mass, and medieval ritual, as now useless. : j 


} 


Evolution is the science of arrangement, and we can now arrange ^ 


the Western peoples into two large groups, according to two modes: 


,of this Correspondence, which take their character from race capacity. 


The Latin races require a measure of assistance from priest, sacrifice, 
ritual, in order to come into contact with.the crucified Lord, and 
their religious life is, so to speak, second hand and bounty fed. The 
Teutonic races dispense wholly with this intervention, and come 
into direct personal relations, and the religious life is more free and 
spontaneous. The quality of the reconciliation is inferior in the : 
Latin races; superior in the Teutonic. 

The literature of -religion throughout its vast range is pensive’ 
with a yearning for God, plaintive with a home-sickness for the . 
unseen. We read it as we would a sunset of rose and green ard 
gold, flashed out of the dust and mist of time, and feel the mystic _ 
motion of the boundless, a reminiscent lore. In the ancient world 


` we found a tender literary form for this hunger to be loved of God 


* Dr. Parker has lately said that if a preacher intimated a course -of lectures on ` 
justification by faith, the pews would show vacant seats. He was right and he was wrong. ' 
If the intimation had also said that he would ttanslate the doctrine into modern language, 
the scene in the pews would have been materially changed. It was suggested to Dr. Parker, 
who pre-eminently uses a modern pone; that he should try the ca 
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in the Hebrew psalms. It has happened in the evolution of religion 
that Christ crucified has become the subject of the same desire as 
the Infinite and Eternal. Hymn has succeeded psalm, tuned to this 
desire. 

The rationale of the cosmic process must remain ultra-rational, 
for what reason can we give to Life forces and their correspondence 
and the resulting facts except that they are? The Crucifixion has 
taken its place as a Life force, healing, redeeming, drawing oul 
love and desire, showing the unseen. The hymns “of the Passion 
take us into shrines of the cosmic process; and roll into us a tide 
of other world emotions, which Dean Stanley, reflecting the culture, 
conflict, papers of the century as few have done, has expressed 
for us: 


lle is gone; but we once more 
Shall behold Him as before. 

In the heaven of heavens the same 
As on earth He went and came; 
In the many mausions there 
Place for us He will prepare; 
In'that world unsecn, unknown 
He and we shall yet be one. 


— W. W. PEYTON. 
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CYCLE LAW IN THE TWENTIETH ‘CENTURY.’ 
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JAE Romans, we are told, never abolished an institution. They 
simply created a new one, and left the old aud ihe new to 


> fight it out between themselves, till after the requisite amount. — 


- of mutual attrition:they shook themselves down into some kind of a 
modus vivendi. Much the same method of progress has marked the 
proceedings of our legislators in regard to cycle traffic. They camie 
in to a vast heritage of statutes and decisions of the courts on 
highway law. When the army of cyclisis had so increased as to 
' force itself into recognition; it was deemed quite sufficient to label a . 
cycle as a "carriage," with all. the privileges and- disabilities — 
attaching to that status. Save forthe additional regulations as to , 
the use of lamps and bells, the existing highway law was -left- 
untouched, and the votaries of the new method of locomotion left.to —— 
adapt themselves as best they coùld -to its Procrustean requirements. 
‘Reams of paper and gallons of ink are annually. expended by cycling 
legists in iorturing the dicta of eighteenth century judges— 
' originally intended for stage coaches on foundrous roads—to fit ihe 
totally different conditions of latter-day traffic. -It still remains for 
a cycling Napoleon to wipe the slate clean and give the world a 
new code of highway law. I propose, therefore, to deal with our - 
highway law as it affects cyclists, not from the point of view of the _ 
lawyer, but of a witness giving evidence before a Parliamentary . 
Commission. _ . Ret TI : i 
Our “forefathers were accustomed’ to noisy trafic» In fact, a -- 
genius, prematurely born, was heavily fined for fitting rubber tyres 
to his carriage, on the ground that its noiseless approach would'be a 
cause of danger to pedestrians. The cycle is.essentially a noiseless 
vehicle; while the moré sanguine of the motorists predict for us the 
early coming of a scentless and soundless. autocar. Both cycle and — 
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motor therefore constitute a serious menace to the “ pedestrious 
animal," as Sir Thomas Browne has it. True, the cyclist has his 
bell, and is supposed to ring it, but in the dark he may fail to sce 
the foot-passenger till it is too late, or may chance upon him 
suddenly as he steps out from a gate on to the road. Under such 
circumstances it would be manifestly unjust to hold the cyclist 
responsible for an accident which he was powerless lo avert, yel at 
the same time it must be conceded that he docs constitute a public 
danger. Nor, on the other hand, can the pedestrian legally be 
blamed. Numberless judges have held that his right to the roadway 
is prior to that of the carriage, and must be respected accordingly, 
and furthermore that he is under no compulsion to observe the rules 
of the road that apply to horses and vehicles. Unless he “ obstructs” 
the roadway—and no one has dared to define what obstruction 
by a pedestrian means—his actions cannot be interfered with. It 
can, moreover, scarcely be denied that there are many cress-grained 
persons who, secure in iheir knowledge of the legal rights of the 
pedesiri ian, or, at the least, fortified by Ale istoc ioa that the evelist 
is frequently a persona ?ngrata in the courts, abuse their rights by 
an ostentatious disregard of the comfort of the wheelman. The 
white-waistcoated City man, absorbed in his newspaper, and 
sauntering in the midäle of the road to his suburban station—the 
heedless matron who steps across the path of the unhappy cyclist, 
gingerly picking his way over the slimy asphalte of the city, with 
black care, in the shape of a van or omnibus, behind him, ready to 
crush him, should sideslip befall—the oiled and curled hoyden of 
Hammersmith, who from sheer wantonness darts before his front 
wheel to the encouraging plaudits of her coster swain—all of these 
are scarcely to be reached by the law. At the worst a verdict of 
contributory negligence and a disallowance of their claim for 
damages is the most that can befall them, while they ave at least 
assured of the sympathies of the kerbstone. And yet the person 
who should try similar tactics with a hansom, or a pantechnicon van, 
would be laughed at as an idiot. 

This is merely by way of illustration of the abuses of the present 
law; the main point is that, with the best intention in the world, 
edebi and cyclist, each to the best of his ability striving to 
observe the law, may by the force of circumstances come into 
disastrous impact. Pedestrian cannot hear cyclist; cyclist cannot 
see pedestrian. Here then we have something of an empasse. The 
law says that the pedestrian is entitled i the full use of ihe 
highway, and that the cyclist must give audible warning of his 
approach by bell, whistle, or otherwise. Yet the law canal endow 
the cyclist with extra senses. “Having only eyes," his vision is 
limited. 

The only conclusion that offers itself is that cyclists and 
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man looks before and after, in negotiating a level railway . 
crossing; let him-use a tithe of that circumspection in crossing the ` 
road—surely no great hardship when a special. path is kept for him. 
Not that I would give the cyclists and motorists free license of 

speed, and the right to bear down on any unlucky pedestrian who 


1 
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pedestrians are not, to be trusted together jon thé highway. With. 
noisy, slow-moving ‘vehicles. the co-existenée on the -road - of 
pedestrians led to few practical difficulties; the introduction of swift 


and silent wheel traffic has completely alter ed the situation. It is’ 
of little use:to cry out against the:innovalion; swift motion on the . 
* highway is à great and growing conveiience to the publie, and. the 
tide of progress cannot be kept-back. The law already recognizes a . 


speed of twelve miles an hour for the ponderous motorcar, ‘and can 


_ hardly do less for the cycle, which, owing to its lighter weight and - 
. consequent less momentum, can with an efficient brake be arrested 


in a much shorter space. ` Speeds such-as these, are far in advance 
of the average pace attained by horse traction. 

The inference seems to be that we shall have to change our notions 
as to the right of the foot passenger to an unrestricted use of the 


carriage way. It may be. that collisions will gradually eliminate 


such of the population as are unable to detect thé approach of silent 
vehieles, and that, by the thorny road of the survival of the fittest, 
‘evolution will elaborate a race which shall receive its sensations by 
means other than sight or hearing. But this is a gloomy 
‘alternative. A more practical course would seem to lie in the 


. direction of a:system of universal. footpaths. ‘Let it be clearly 


understood that the footpath is for foot passengers, and the carriage 


way for carriages, and that foot passengers leaving their sanctuary 


and crossing the road must exercise especial caution. ‘The wise 


inay be in the carriage way... As a learned judge has remarked, the 
fact that I am not keeping a look-out does not justify a man in 
deliberately t running me down. But at present the onus of proof in 
a running down case rests with the driver of the vehicle. The 


'. pedestrian’ was within his rights in wandering about -the road. 


What was the driver doing to run him down? For such'a question 


I would substitute an inquiry addressed to the pedestrian, “ What. 
. were you doing off the footpath?” He may have had a good and . 


sufficient reason for being there, but the mere plea thaf-he- was 


walking there because he preferred it to the footway I should hold. ` 
. to amount to a sheer confession of negligence. By way of illus- 


tration I would appeal to the converse case which arises in countries 


where cyclists are tolerated on the footpath. - In case of a collision 


the onus of exculpating himself would lie on the cyclist.’ The. 


footpath i is pr imarily intended for the foot passenger, and the cyclist 
would be prüná facie answerable for injury caused to the normal 


users of it, and bound to respect their reasonable convenience. . 
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Similarly I would suggest that as the carriage way is intended for 
ihe use of carriages, foot passengers using it should in reason defer 
to them. It would, for instance, be no hardship to require a foot 
passenger at night to give audible warning by shouting bofore 
leaving his proper part of the highway. 

We have still many years to come before the horse shall be 
obsolete, and mechanically propelled traffic the general rule, but as 
we tend to that consummation, so we shall inevitably have to modify 
our highway laws in the direction which I have {ndicated. 

In this connection I would protest against the agitation now in 
progress among certain cyclists for the right to use the footpath for 
riding where the carriage way is more or less impassable. In the light 
of the arguments which I have adduced it could only be regarded as a 
retrograde step. Legislation apart, the tendency of foot passengers 
to keep to the footpaths is growing from a natural desire for self- 
preservation. The invasion of the path by cyclists would drive them 
back into the carriage way as the safest place. Tor a cyclist meeting 
a pedestrian on the path would have three alternatives: to dismount, 
to venture the perilous descent of the kerb, or to struggle past the 
pedestrian. While human nature is what it is, we must sadly 
presume that he would choose the last. Hence infinite ill-fecling 
and a most unfair strain upon our coroners. 

The question of permitting dismounted cyclists the use of the 
footpath is a wholly different one. A wheeled cycle is by many degrees 
less of an obstruction than a perambulator, and there would seem 
to be no necessity for compelling the rider to walk over mud or 
loose road metal when a path is available. The activity which the 
police in certain districts have displayed in charging cyclists with 
this very technical offence has no doubt been diverted from other 
channels in which it might have been serviceable to the State, and 
has probably resulted in the safe return of many a burglar to his 
friends and relations. 

The curious conservatism of our legislators in regarding cycles as 
carriages in a legal sense, interpreted by our justiciary as apply- 
ing to them-in a physical sense, has led to curious decisions as to the 
use by cyclists of footbridges over watersplashes. Our ancestors no 
doubt constructed such bridges for foot passengers only, and, as a 
watersplash offers no obstacle to a horse and carriage, very properly 
debarred vehicles from the use of the bridge. The attempt of a 
misguided coachman io negotiaté a footbridge would no doubt end in 
disaster to carriage and bridge. The cyclist, however, incurs many 
dangers in crossing a, walersplash. The mud at the bottom which 
he cannot see may engulf his wheels; a hidden stone may upset 
him; while if he essay to ford it on foot he is in no better plight than 
the pedestrian; in any case, if the water be deep he will certainly 
run his chain and hearings. But the law has declared that the 
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cycle is.a carriage, and that carriages may not use foslbcidgon: 
therefore, the cyclist must either do his best at the ford or run the 
risk of finding a-policéman hidden on the further side (at the 
expense of several shillings a day to the ratepayers) to prevent the 
commission of a manufactured misdemeanour which causes no one 
any inconvenience. It would be cheaper to build a carriage bridge. 
The law on the use of bells is in spirit sufficiently reasonable, if it 
be but reasonably enforced. In many instances the ringing of a 
bell is a necessary precaution, and in the case of a cyclist lio causes 
an accident by neglect in this respect it is well to have a definite rule 


by which to bring him to book. But there are many cases in which’ 


the prudent cychst does not ring his bell. If, for example, the rule 
were literally enforced in the streets of our towns, the result would 
be nothing short of an intolerable nuisance. Indeed, in certain 
towns where vexatious prosecutions for the infraction of this rule 
have been prevalent, cyclists with a pardonable desire to reduce the 
clause to a reductio ad absurdum have made life on Saturdays and 
Sundays not worth living for such of the townsfolk as suffer from 
nerves. Some used dinner-bells. 

The fact is that not even the most carefully drafted statutes are 
“fool-proof,” and Justice Shallow would be able to make himself 
unpleasant even in Utopia. But when the whole question of cycle 
traffic is taken in hand, an improvement might be made by adding a 
clause to the effect that to secure a conviction special danger to 
some member of the publie must be shown. To take typical examples, 
I would fine.a cyclist for approaching a crowd or a stationary group 
of people without ringing, but not for passing a foot passenger with 
the whole road between them. Between these extreme instances 
there must, of course, be doubtful cases, but the addition of such a 
clause would,-by compelling the special consideration of each case, 
relieve the benches from the necessity which they often consider is 
imposed upon them of deciding such charges with the mechanical 
precision of an automatic machine, 

In other directions the law might be made more stringent. No 
sane cyclist now uses any instrument for notifying his approach 
except a bell, and the words “by whistle or otherwise,” with ihe- 
endless disputations as to the precise meaning of the latter word, 
mieht well be eliminated. Moreover, the actual carrying of a bell 
‘should be insisted on, and its omission punished. Whether a cyclist 
‘has or has not a bell is a very simple matter for decision ; whether he 
gives adequate notice of his approach in the loose and doubtful 
method allowed by the law is a very difierent matter to prove. In 
fact, if cyclists were compelled to carry bells, the whole question 
would probably settle itself, for when a really justifiable charge of 
* failing to give notice of his approach is brought against a cyclist, it 
is almost invariably the case that the offender has had no hell to ring. 
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.. The question of compulsory brakes seems to need legislation, 

especially as the way has been prepared for it by requiring motor 
cars to carry two independent brakes. I ami aware that my sug- 
gestion will be received with contumely in many quarters, and I 
confidently expect to be regarded as a kind of blackleg for advocating 
this reform. It will, of course, be urged that a skilful rider is as sale 
without a brake as with one, and, hills apart, I frankly admit Ihis. 
I may confess that for ten years I rode brakeless, during which time 
I had two collisions, one with a drunken woman who darted from a 
publie-house across a narrow street—a catastrophe which no skill 
could have averted—and a second when I ran into a cab in a dense 
fog. In both of these cases I managed so to reduce my pace that no 
harm was done. My réason for dispensing with ihe brake was that 
there was then no really good and light ono in existence; and the 
merciful man regards the life of his tyres. Upon the introduction of 
modern rim-brakes I became a joyful convert. l'or pace Professor 
Archibald Sharpe, who asserts thal by back-pedalling a man, 
Antæus-like, derives recuperative energy from mother earth, I 
cannot believe that any sensible man really likes back-pedalling 
down steep hills. | 

Although a very small percentage of riders can afford to dispense 
with brakes, the vast majority cannot, and in their absence become 
an intolerable nuisance alike to pedestrians and other cyclists. For 
this reason it seems prudent io make brakes compulsory. No one 
would believe Sir Donald Currie capable of wilfully overloading his 
ships, yet he, in common with less reputable shipowners, has to carry 
a Plimsoll mark, nor does he complain of it as an injustice. 

The law of lamps is just and reasonable, now that a higher Court 
has quashed the ludicrous contention of a country bench that the 
hour of lamp-lighting is governed by Greenwich time, so that a 
Comiishman might ride lampless in the dark, but might only do so 
an hour before sunset at his peril. l 

Since nearly all the County Councils have voluntarily adopted the 
principle of universal lights for all vehicles, it would seem time io 
enforce it by statute. Herein the Cyclists’ Touring Club may 
persevere in its long crusade with every augury of success, but care 
must be taken that the law be not made nugatory by exceptions in 
favour of farm wagons proceeding at a walking pace—of all traffic 
the kind most dangerous to cyclists ;—or by the special exemplion 
of moonlight nights. For though a driver start.lampless in confi- 
dence of a elear moon, he does not know when it may become 
overcast. - 

It may not, however, be out of place to raise a protest against the 
use of acetylene lamps—a practice to which motorists in particular 
are largely addicted. Their effect on horses is disastrous, and they 
have an absolutely blinding effect on a traveller coming in the 
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-opposite-direction. - I know of few sensations more unpleasant than : 


to meet a motor-car- lighted by acetylene in a narrow lane. with a 
yawning ditch: oh the near side. The excessive inconvenience 
involved in the. manipulation of these lamps is, however, gradually: 
leading to ‘their disuse. Already the salesman labels them’ as 
bargains, and posterity will look back upon their use by vehicles as. 
.&n ephemeral fad and an abuse of a valuable invention. If these 


. lamps persist in popularity on the road, special legislation against. : 


excessively bright lights will be a pressing necessity. 


. Some attention has been drawn to cases in which cyclists have ^ 


béen fined for using Chinese lanterns in place of cycle lamps. “ The: 


. law," said the Chairman of'a local bench, “says a lamp and not.a.; ~ 
` lantern.” So far as I understand the meaning of the word “ lantern,” 


it signifies an enclosed portable larp; such as the lantern of a police- 


.. man or watchman. <A cycle lamp itself -is. thus most certainly, a 
lantern. I should, in fact, be disposed to say that the general term . 


lamp includes the specialised form lanterti, and that the law uses the 


word “lamp” to give.the utmost freedom to the cyclist: ^ This. 
, curiously fatuous decision may, therefore, be.dismissed with con- 
tempt. All the law requires is that the light must be adequate and ^ 


displayed in the right. direction, and unless, like the German law, 


it insists on some particular form of lamp, cyclists may use Chinese  : 


- lanterns with à clear conscience, provided their light be adequate. 

. Further legislation to crystallize the law and custom of the road. 
might well be attempted. The rule of keeping to the left in meeting 
is, despite a popular impression to, the contrary, enshrined in the 
statute book, but the following points seem to need authoritative: 
sanction. First, as to overtaking.: The principle is that a vehicle 
is allowed on the off side by a kind of courtesy for the purpose of 
passing another, _ provided that no vehicle is coming in the opposite~ 


direction. Tle opposing vehicle would have a natural, as opposed | 
to a courtesy title to its ground, and therefore should have priority. ^ 


From the neglect of this principle on the part of drivers cyclists are 
frequent sufferers, and this point might well be embodied in a 
statute. Then again there is no law as to overtaking trams. Common 
sense would indicate that the near side should be taken, as otherwise 
- all the road. to the left of the trani is cut to waste, and the overtaking 


vehicle has to incur the danger ‘of meeting the contrary stream of ` 
traffic. But benches have held that trams, like other vehicles, must’ , 


be. passed on the off side. l 

: `A useful courtesy of the road, and one too little observed; 
is that of giving warning ‘to traffic behind before stopping 
or turning off the road. This is usually done by holding the 
hand or whip upwards. in the case of a stop or outwards in the 
direction i in which it is intended to turn. The necéssity for this is 
hnperativp: mn tuming to the off side, as s a movement invalves 
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cutting across any vehicle that may be on the point of overtaking. 
It is not absolutely necessary to give this warning when turning to 
the near side, provided the driver be hugging the side of the road, 
but it is usually advisable to do so. This excellent custom, however, 
is not commonly practised:in the great towns, except in London, and 
even there not universally. But it would be well if it could be incor- 
porated in the law, especially. in view of the danger to cyclists 
involved by its neglect. A horse may usually be trusted to avert a 
bump with a vehicle in front, and in the case of a horse-drawn 
carriage the consequences of such impact would not be serious. The 
slightest interference, however, with the front wheel of a bicycle 1s 
sufficient to upset it. When one cyclist, for instance, runs from 
behind into the back wheel of another, he is almost bound, however 
slight the contact, to come off. The rider in front will, unless the 
force of the collision be very great, not be affected by it. 

There should also be a rule of cross-ways. Where a minor road 
intersects a main road the custom is that main road traffic has the 
precedence, but this does not cover the case of the crossing of equal 
and similar roads. This difficulty is provided for at sea, and an 
analogous rule might easily be framed by which a vehicle should 
give way to another “on its starboard bow,” or in ordinary 
phraseology give way to another coming from a right-hand direction. 
Thus a vehicle going north should give way to one going west, south 
to east, west to south, and east to north. 

The problem of the led horse is always with us. The rule is to 
"pass on the side of the leader, so that the led horse is not brought into 
contact with traffic. If grooms could manage to lead horses with 
the left hand no difficulty would arise; the led horse would be on the 
near side, and would be protected from all traffic. The necessity for 
a special rule would not arise, as the ordinary rule of meeting on the 
left and passing on the right would meet the case. If, however, thie 
. groom lead the horse with his right hand, as is almost invariably ihe 
case, and hug the near side, locomotion ec hypothesi becomes an 
impossibility. For, meeting or overtaking, a driver must pass next 
to the led horse. The only resource therefore is for the groom, if 
he must use his right hand, to reverse the ordinary rule of the road 
and hug the off side. Other traffic would follow the special rule of 
passing on the side of the leader, and the difficulty would be met 
As a matter of practice nine grooms out of ten keep to the near side, 
with consequences frequently disastrous, if their convoy be of a 
restless nature. 

It may seem pedantic to stickle for such minutic of legislation, 
but in the present state of the law an accident commonly results in 
the offender getting off scot-free. Evidence as to custom is a degree 
more unsatisfactory than the evidence of expert witnesses, and, in 
the cloud of doubt which arises in such cases, judges and juries are 
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reluctant tp decide, and rather tend to assume sebu 
negligence on the part of both plaintiff arid defendant.. I do not 
suggest that matters of this’ kind should be' made the subject of. 
pettifogging prosecution;. there is no reason why they should, for ` 
the existing statutory rule of meeting on the left is seldom raised in 
Court except in civil actions for damages. But‘it would be well to 
" have an authorised and comprehensive code dealing with these points 
to which to appeal in place of the great corpus of sporadic. decisions 
of the Courts, most of which are never strictly applicable when they 


_ sare most wanted. ° ru 18 much to. be said for a little synthetic | 


‘legislation. 

The vexed question of pace is one that admits: of no solution, It 
is futile to aseign -a speéd-limit, because it is impossible under 
ordinary circumstances io get reliable evidence as to the pace at 
which a cyclist is travelling.. Dr. E. D. Turner, than whoni no more- 
"experiéneed judge of cycle racing exists, professes himself unable 
without a stop watch to gauge pace within six miles to the hour.. 
Where he fails the village constable may well pause. The method: 


adopted.by the police of timing riders over a short distance between D 


fixed points (usually without a stop watch) presents insuperable 


. ‘difficulties to its accurate accomplishment. “And after all pace is 


only ‘one of the factors in-furious riding.. Relatively fast pace. is 
unobjectionable “at the right time and in the right place, and as 
the wise man may determin,” but eight miles.anm hour may cause 
. danger to the public in Cheapside. The police alone can be called 
.- upon to decide the point,-and.we can only look forward to their. 
better education. It will no doubt ultimately be frankly recognised 
that the normal pace of a cycle or motor-car is higher than that ofa. 
^ horse and carriage, and we who live in a time of transition must put 
up with the inconveniences x DL from such epochs. 


"EE. Graves. 
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THE NEXT POPE. 


HE limit of that seventieth year, after which the Psalmist says: 
“Strength is but labour and sorrow,” was passed by the 
Pope twenty years ago. On the 2nd of March Leo XIII. 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. On the 20th of February il 
was twenty-two years since he was elected Pope, and his reign 18 
already of more than common length. All history can show no more 
than ten Popes whose reigns have exceeded twenty years. Sylvester J. 
reigned 21 years; Adrian IL, 28; his successor, Leo Hily cali 
Alexander IIL, 22; Urban VIIL, 21; Clement XI, 21; Pius VI, 
24; his successor, Pius VIL, 23; Pius IX., 32 years; and Leo XIII., 
so far, 22. 

As far as can be foreseen the Pope will soon depart this life. He 
is nol only the oldest of the famous grey-headed Italians—four years 
older than Verdi, and ten years older than Crispi—but is the oldest 
living celebrity in the world (a few years ago Gladstone ran him 
close). The Pope no doubt often thinks of his approaching 
dissolution, and in all probability he has long ago drawn up a 
tesiament recommending some Cardinal as his successor. Immedi- 
- ately on the death of a Pope, and before the Conclave meets, the 
Cardinals with the Camerlengo at their head glance through the 
testament of the deceased. But reverence for the dead Pope does not 
at all oblige them to consider his wish as binding. It has happened 
that the Cardinals have chosen one with whom the deceased Pope 
was by no means in sympathy. It has also happened that a man has 
been elected who was not even in possession of the purple when the 
testament proposing one of the most approved of the Cardinals was 
made. The question is now being asked, especially among ihe 
Italians: Who will be the successor to Leo XIII. ? 

No doubt he is already a Cardinal. It is very improbable that the 
Conclave which may meet to-morrow will choose a man wha has nat 
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been à — of the Sacred College for many years and. has: not won 
the favour of that body. In judging who it will be; we must not run : 
. to the extreme of only taking into consideration those who have been 


- Cardinals for decades, or io. the other oxtreme of supposing that a 


man will be chosen who has only recently atlained to the purple. 
Just, as. the present Pope has for some time settled his own choice 


of a successor, so every single Cardinal has.in his own mind chosen 


his favourite; and without doubt a secret understanding has been ` 


come to among’ certain Cardinals, and.even among groups in the 


` Sacred College, with regard to the man who is to he called to the 
. helm of the: Church Sod Leo XTII..dies. If'/there were no such. 
"understanding, absolute or relative, it would scarcely be possible for 


the. different | parties within the Holy College io keep the name of 


, their favourite secretuntil the death of the. Pope; and ihe names of 


. some Cardinals are even now floating in the air. It is not through 


mere caprice that publie opinion brings up ihe names of Parocchi, 


: Rampolla del Tindaro, Serafino Vannutelli, ete., às likely candidates. 


r4 


‘There are groups among ilie Cardinals who ineline towards oné.or the. 
other man. . If in public discussion this one or that is named, it is - 


not merely empty talk, for the Press and the electors of the future 


= Pope constantly influence one another. Quietly and secretly, the 
. Cardinals exchange views regarding the’ candidates; loudly and ` 

publicly their abilities are discussed in the Press and political 
^ -pamphlets, especially in Italy. Although the anónymous Conservatore. 


Cattolico, in hig recently published work, I Cardinali ed il Conclave 


. (Rome, Bocca, 1899), emphatically asserts that so long: as the Pope 


has not closed his eyes, none of the Cardinals will choose or become 


a candidate, that all await the coming Conclave with patience,—this 


is not really the case. Officially, of course, ‘there are neither 
canvassers nor’ canvassed. But it, is not true, that no 


preparations for a future Conclave are being: made in the 
circle of Cardinals during the Pope’s lifetime. It has always ` 


been the case, that when an old man has sat upon the 
Papal throne, . the Cardinals have ‘interested themselves 4 in 
the’ question as to who will be called upon to become his successor. 


Nowadays, in the age of the Press, many secrets of the College of the: 
^ Cardinals force their way into publicity. The Press makes the 


choice of the.future Pope the question of the day, and does not wait 


iil the Pope is dead, althóugh as soon as he breathes his last it 
assumes a more decisive tone. The strong feeling which is at work. . 


at the moment before the Conclave meets is only the last stage of the 
agitation which the Press/begins long before the vacancy occurs. 


^A letter ‘from Count~-Graziadei to the Neapolitan Raffaele De - 
- Cesare, the historian of the last Conclave, indicates the way in which,  ' 


im these days of the telegraph and the Press, the election ofa Pope 
is.condueted. -The Press had worked for Pecei even ding the 


- 
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lifetime of Pius IX. On the death of that Pontiff efforts were 
vigorously renewed to influence the still wavering Cardinals at home 
and still more those abroad. These endeavours Count Graziadei has 
described in so eloquent and detailed a manner, that I venture to 
quote his account, taking it from a work called Zl Paya futuro 
(Turin, 1898), by “ Cattolico Italiano,” a pseudonym of Giovanni 
Berthelet : — 


On the day the Pope died, I met the Princess Potenziani (an 
intimate friend of the then Monsignore, late Cardinal, Galimberti) 
on the Corso. I bowed to her, and told her that Pius IX. was then 
nearing his end. She invited me to join the Prince and herself in 
their carriage, and accompany them to the Vatican. We mounted the 
stairs leading to the Pope's apartments, which were crowded with high 
church dignitaries, Roman princes and ladies. It was a quarter past 
five in the evening when we arrived, and the deceasé of the Pope was 
shortly afterwards announced. As I left the Vatican, I met Ugo 
Pesci, one of the staff of the “ Fanfulla.” I told him the Pope was’ 
dead, and promised to supply the “ Fanfulla” with information for the 
next day. The Princess inquired if I wrote for this paper. I 
answered that I occasionally contributed an article. She thereupon 
invited me to dino with her that evening. At the dinner I met 
‘Monsignore Galimberti, to whom I was introduced. As Monsignore 
had heard that I had some connection with the “Fanfulla,” he 
asked me if I could enter into relations with other leading Italian 
and foreign journals in view of the approaching Conclave. I answered 
in the affirmative, and he begged me to visit him at nine o'clock the 
next morning at his house, No. 108, Via del Pozzetto. I was with 
Monsignore at the appointed hour, when he told me that he was 
charged with the duty of influencing the European Press in favour of 
the election of Cardinal Pecci to the vacant throne. He gave me to 
understand that he had received this commission from Cardinal 
Franchi, whose intimate friendship with Monsignore was known to 
everyone. Before definitely replying, I asked him whether Cardinal 
Pecci was the candidate of the Intransigents, or of that part of the 
Sacred College which inclined to moderation and to reconciliation with 
Italy. Galimberti explained to me that Pecci was the candidate of 
the Moderates, and that should he be elected, he was prepared to 
adjust all differences with the kingdom of Italy. I then agreed, and 
promised him an answer on the following day. The same day I went 
to the " Fanfulla" office, and assured myself of the support of that 
paper, and also of that of the " Gazzetta d'Italia," in favour of Cardinal 
Pecci’s election. The “ Times” correspondent, Mr. Gallenga, was then in 
Rome, whither he had come some months before in expectation of the 
Popes death. Galimberti laid great stress on the aid of the “ Times.” 
As Gallenga was in the habit of coming every day to the “ Fanfulla " 
office, I made his acquaintance through the manager, Signor Avanzini. 
Gallenga seemed inclined to promote the candidature of Cardinal 
Pecci, and promised me that he would do’ so in his telegrams to the 
“Times.” Gallenga wished also to be kept informed how matters 
proceeded in the Conclave, and we met several times, Avanzini, 
Gallenga, and myself, in a small room at the editorial office of the 
“ Fanfulla.” Gallenga once said, jokingly: “ Here we are, making the 
Pope!” Monsignore Galimberti was very well satisfied with the result 
of my endeavours. It was agreed to telegraph to Bologna, to Count 
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Giuseppe Grabinski, a brother of Prince Potenziani, and a contributor 
io the " Défense.” By his aid, and with the help of Count Conestabile 
of Perugia, the assistance of tho French Press was to be secured. 
‘Conestabile wrote for the “Figaro,” and both he and Grabinski 
were effective and well-known promoters of-a policy of reconciliation 
with Italy; Grabinski came to Rome, and took up his quarters at the 
Hotel Minerva, where articles were written containing detailed 

. information and biographical dates concerning Cardinal Pecci, and 
these found their way into England, France, and Austria-Hungary. 
Through Grabinski and myself Galimberti informed many diplomatists 
accredited to the Quirinal that Pecci was the only one of the Cardinals 
who would suit the whole world as Pontif, as he was a learned, mild, 
and conciliatory man., 


The above letter of Count Graziadei appears to ine to be of very 
great importance. In fact, the Press, which when Gregory XVI. 
died, in 1846, was still wrapped in swaddling clothes, had now the 
effect of drawing close together men who formerly had no contact 
with one another. This is also true with respect to the Cardinals. 
In the Conclave they appear to represent only their own personalities, 
but, as a matter of fact, they serve as the spokesmen of whole 
classes, sometimes even of States and monarchs. While on the one 
hand the Cardinals inspire the Press, they in their turn are influenced 
by opinions in the Press emanating from groups, from parlia- 
, mentary bodies, from governments. In the Sacred College the great 

political conflicts which disturb Europe find a lively echo. There 
are Papal candidates and Papal electors who are friends to the Dual 
Alliance and enemies to the Triple, and others who are enemies 
to the Dual. Alliance and friends 10. ihe Triple. In ali 
probabihty neither extreme party will be victorious at the next 
. Conclave. It may be assumed that in the election of the next Pope 
no tendency will be manifested openly hostile to any great Power. 
As the Powers who in former times exercised a direct influence upon 
the Papal election showed their moderation during the last vacancy 
by leaving all decisions to the electors, so in return for this confidence 
the Cardimals will, it is hoped, in the next Conclave, come to no 
agreement which might appear offensive to either group of the 
European States. Those who are acquainted with the condition of 
things are agrecd that none of the Powers possessing the right of 
velo—l'ranee, Austria-Hungary, and Spain—is likely to make use 
of it. "Even if the choice of some Cardinal were disapproved by one 
of these Catholic States, no such vital interest is taken in the matter 
nowadays that it could ‘come forward with a protest. Jiven in ihe 
Conclave of 1878 the right of veto was not exercised. 

In former times, when these States called a part of Italy their own 
and kept troops there, the question wore a different aspect. They 
were obliged to see that no opponent of their special Italian 
_territorial interests was'chosen Pope. No wonder that at each 
Conclave the temporal arm ‘made its power felt; no wonder that 
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rivalry was acute, when the interests of one State were centred in 
one Cardinal, while the interests of another demanded another, the 
more powerful influence finally prevailing. Even after the death of 
Gregory XVI., in 1846, Austria felt herself drawn into the affairs of 
the Conclave. At that time Austria was still a power, in fact the 
leading power, in Italy—strong not only on account of her sovereignty 
over Lombardy and Venice, but also because relations and dependents 
of the House of Habsburg sat on the thrones of Parma, Modena and 
Tuscany, and because the policy of Metternich was paramount in the 
two Sicilies as well as in the Papal States. . It was therefore Austria's 
business to ward off the election of any Cardinal inclined to encourage 
national aspirations in Italy and to protect the candidate who would 
follow in the steps of Gregory XVI. Such a man was to be found 
in the Secretary of State to the deceased Pontiff, the dark and 
obstinate Cardinal Lambruschini. His election would have met 
with the approval of Austria, who had already found in him, as 
State-Secretary, a mighty instrument for her anti-Liberal and anti- 
Iiahan policy, and who expected him when Pope to become a firm 
political ally. For these reasons Austria should have opposed the 
choice of Cardinal Mastai-lerretti, Bishop of Imola, who had the 
reputation of being a man of liberal views. In the family of Mastai, 
whose estates were situated in Sinigaglia, there were so many Liberal 
members that the fanatical reactionary Lambruschini had remarked, 
"In the house of Mastai-Ferretti the very cats are Liberal!" It 
might have been supposed, therefore, that Prince Metternich would 
lake every précaution against the possible election of Mastai- 
Ferretti. But theré was no prevailing expectation that his Eminence 
would be brought forward as candidate for the Papal chair. He 
ecemed, for one thing, too young, being only fifty-four years of age. 
All eyes were turned rather towards Lambruschini, who was then 
seventy, or towards Pasquale Gizzi, Legate of Forlì, who was sixty. 
Metternich had consequently made no preparations for opposing 
Mastai-Ferretti. The Emperor Ferdinand had entrusted Archbishop 
Gaisruck of Milan with the veto against Cardinal Bernetti, but 
Gaisruck reached Rome too late. When the unexpected election of 
the Bishop of Imola took place, Prince Metternich feared to find in 
him a Pontiff favourably disposed towards the national and liberal 
aspirations of Italy. “Such indeed Pius IX. appeared io be at the 
beginning of his reign, but, as is well known, later on he favoured 
reaction. Though the speedy fall of Metternich prevented bis- 
utilising the Pope as an ally for the suppression of the Revolution in 
Italy, yet his followers, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg and Count Buol 
Schauenstein, reaped the fruits of Pius IX.’s political conversion, 
as he rapidly learnt to deny the early professions of Cardinal Mastai- 
l'erretti. 

Although, therefore, in 1840, Catholie Austria under Metternich, 
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the then dictator of the. European Continent, was almost tempted to 


interfere in the "Conelave, the situation in 1878 was consider-. 
ably . changed. No Power was directly ‘interested in Italy, 


for the Austrian and, last of .all, the..Freneh troops had 
long disappeared jon ihe .country. It was only a. ques- 
„tion of the choice of a Vice-regent of Christ upon earth, or -at 
best a successor of St. Peter. There existed only:a Bishop of Rome, 
no longer. a king of the States of the Church. The choice of the 
. Pope-King, of the worldly sovereign of an ecclesiastical State, had 
formerly caused much trouble to the several Powers, and finally to 


. , Austria and Lino The choice of a purely . spiritual head of 





Catholic C 20, 
1870—was regarded 1 in a cooler manner by the Cabinets. And the 
Powers seeni now to have firmly decided that the future Conclave 
shall not be'.the subject of ‘international arrangement.. , In 
Montecitorio the rumour was spread during the last severe illness’ of 
- ‘the present. Pope, in March, 1899, that some years previously 





negotiations with the'most friendly Powers regarding the future 


 ;Pontiff had commenced in the Cabinet of the Quirinal. Signor 


= De Cesare, we have every reason to believe, is not well informed: 
-when, in “his book Dal Conclave di Leone XIII. all’ ultimo * 
‘Concistorio,* he supposes that Visconti Venosta as Minister of Italian. . 
foreign affairs sorme years before had conducted pourparlers. 
concerning the future Conclave with the allied Governments of : 


Austria-Hungary and Germany. No discussions whatever had taken 
.plaée in those years, as there was no eause for them. ` During. the 
years preceding the death. of Pius IX. proposals were made both. in 
the Italian. Chamber and in the Hungarian Delegations for negotia- 
lions among the Cabinets with regard io the Papal election. As 
. no interests. of Italy demanded such a step, no-proposal for 


pourparlers issued from the Quirinal Cabinet. It was more likely 


that an attempt would ‘be made by certain foreign Governments, 


under the pressure of their Catholic subjects, to ascertain before the ' 


meeting of the. coming Conclave whether Italy would. guaranteé 
independence and quiet to the Cardinals during the election. A step 
‘in this direction was indeed ‘made by some Cabinets, though not, 
until after the death of Pius IX:,-but it bore a purely formal 
character, as the foreign Corenu knew that Italy was both able 
‘and willing to afford the Conclave all conceivable safety. It was not 


^. the interest of Italy at that time to bring on in advance the question 


.of the Conclave, nor is it so at present; löven the question whether 
the Cardinals would decide to hold the Conclave at Rome or away 
. from Italy could not in any way touch the existence of the kingdom: 
.ltaly would suffer no loss io her national integrity were the Pope 


EN 


* Città di Castello, Lapi. 1899. 
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to leave Rome. But should ihe Cardinals, at the death of the present 
Pope, in order io commit an act of demonstrative animosity against 
Italy, feel tempted to hold the Conclave outside Italy, it might easily 
come to pass that the new Pope would no longer be in a position 
to take up his residence in the Vatican. The Italian Government 
would no doubt prevent his return to Rome. 

So many Italians feel the presence of the Pope in Rome as a thorn 
in the flesh that aniy Government would draw down upon itself the 
general displeasure of Italian politicians if, in the event of the chiefs 
of the Church leaving the Vatican, with the assertion that they felt 
themselves unsafe in Rome, Italy did not immediately appropriate 
the apostolic palace as a national possession. The present Pope, who 
was at first badly advised, came very near helping to create in 1878 a 
critical situation for the Papacy. De Cesare relates, in his account 
of the last Conclave, that Cardinal Pecci, in a long speech made in 
presence of thirty-seven Cardinals in the first Congregation, held on 
the 8th of February, the day after the death of Pius IX., counselled 
the meeting of-the Conclave outside Italy. In the Congregation of 
l'ebruary 9 Pecci again advocated a departure from Rome and was 
inclined to a settlement at Malta; but better advice finally prevailed, 
and he voted for Rome. 

The Papacy has certainly lost nothing, but gained much, by this wise 
decision. Anyone who has witnessed the pompous ceremonies at St. 
Peter's, when the Pontiff himself is present, such as the golden Mass 
celebrated at the Ordination Jubilee of Leo XIII., before thousands 
of spectators from every land, must have heard the enraptured cry, 
“ Evviva il Papa Re” (Long live the Pope King). ‘The Pope is still 
powerful to-day, in spite of the fact that he is no longer an earthly 
sovereign, but only the High Priest of Catholicism, in-spite of the 
fact that he no longer resides in the Vatican as King, but only as 
Bishop of Rome. However emphatically the Pope may urge his 
- claims upon the Dominium temporale, however solemnly he may 
declare his right to Rome as the Capital of the Tiara, no 
independent thinker can be convinced of the justice of these 
pretensions. The very fact that the moral power of the Pope has 
increased so remarkably, since temporal sovereignty was denied to 
him, shows that the cares of earthly government were more of a 
burden than a help. The case would be far otherwise if the Popo 
ceased to be Bishop of Rome, or if he, as Bishop of Rome in partibus, 
lived in some place far from the banks of the Tiber and the Hills of 
Latium. Did the connection with the ancient city lie only in the 
title “Bishop of Rome” and not in the actual throne, were 
Rome no more the sedes restdentialis but only the sedes titularis of 
the Pope, how easily might the position of Bishop of Rome shrink to 
an unsubstantial existence, such as is led by hundreds of titular 
bishops of Catholic Christendom, upon whom: the Pope has conferred 
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famous sees with the sounding titles of Bishops of LHe 
Tyre, Trebizond, Damascus, Nicea, Antioch, Cesarea, 
other places, over which the spirit of antiquity and sa 
hovers, or where the Israelitish seers have prophesied a: 
of Christ have preached. These bishops govern as sher 
sheep. The present Bishop of Rome, formerly Dishc 
had no adequate idea, when preparations were be 
the Conclave in 1878, of the way in which il 
would suffer if Rome ceased to be the residence of 1l 
only would the Papacy have been in continual dai 
Cardinals left Rome to choose a Pope, but the Corclave 
have settled its affairs so quickly nor with so little dis 
Rome. The less the Powers concern themselves in 
the quicker it will be over. l 

. In early times the choice was rapidly made. Gregory 1 
was elected in.an hour, and Gregory XV., in 1621, in se 
how dramatic, agitated and prolonged was the Concla 
which Ganganelli was elected, afterwards Clement 3 
three days elapsed before “ Clemente il povero,” or “ il 
of St. Peter's Chair," as Ferdinand Gregorovius ca. 
candidate of whose elevation no one had dreamed, at le 
tse unanimous vole of the Conclave. -Two Popes of t 
century were also elected in proiracted,and turbulei 
Pius VIII. after thirty-two and Gregory XVI. afte 
deliberation, On the other hand the Conclave which br 
' Leo XIII. as Pope lasted scarcely thirty hours. The 
clave also will take hours rather than days. 

lt is not only the absence of temporal power. in th 
temporal interests in the Conclave which makes the ch 
more easy than before. The increased means of commi 
made it possible for Cardinals from all parts of the ear 
by the time the necessary interval between the death of 
the meeting of the Conclave has elapsed. 

In 1846 there were no railways in Italy. Pius IX. r 
two years, and during that time railways were constru 
out the land, chiefly owing to the vigorous initialive o 
the year that Pius IX. was raised io the Papal tl 
` remarked in an article published in the “ Revue nouvel 


“The task of the locomotive, according io our pi 
alleviate, if not altogether to remove, every humiliating 
which so many scctions of the great Christian popt 

. demnod. From this point of view steam may be said : 
of Providence. No country is entitled to promise itsel 
railways as Italy. The political and social advantages 

" to this beautiful country will show, more than anyi 
happen elsewhere, the mighty role which this means of 
will play in the future.” i 
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Aüd.so it turned out. The effcct of the railway and telegrar 
in Italy, connecting persons and things, was enormous. ‘The rolli: 
locomotive even crushed under its iron wheels the temporal power 
the'Pope. But when the dominium temporale was once done awe 
it was the;Papacy itself that most quickly perceived the advantag 
of the railway. Now with ease could the faithful from all parts 

Italy be rapidly conveyed to the Vatican to demonstrate for t 
principles of the Pope as.opposed to the Italian monarchy. It nc 
-became a light task to forward pilgrims from all parts of Europe, 
well'as from the other side of the ocean, to Rome across the Ange 
Bridge: ^ | | 

The Cońclave- also, like the Papal government, benefits from t 
newest improvements in communication. It is now possible { 
the ‘Cardinals from the four corners of the globe to attend t 
assembly, so that the election is no longer in the hands of those w] 
happen io be on the spot.! How different it was in 1846! The 
were then no railways, and the journey from Milan to Rome io 
longer than a journey from Malta to London nowadays. Owing 
the short interval between the death of the Pope and the electi 
following--Gregory XVI. died on the Ist of June; 1846, the Concla 
metion the 14th, the election began on the 15th and Pius IX. w 
declared Pope oh the. 16th—the foreign Cardinals were unable 
take part:in it. Had all the foreign Cardinals attended, th 
vould hardly‘have chosen Mastai-Ferretti, who for thirty-two yeai 

; Pius IX., held his fatal sceptre over the world. 

-lt was quite otherwise at the Conclave of 1878, when all tl 
Cardinals whose sees were outside Italy, with the exception of tw 
weré able;to be present. The influence of the non-Italians on t 
choice depends naturally on whether they are represented in great 
or lesser numbers in the Sacred College. Pope Leo XIII. appears 
have no general prejudice: against non-Italians. He has invest 
many non-Italians with the purple. Had he succumbed to the seve 
illness which befell him last spring, the non-Italian element : 
the ‘Sacred College, though in the minority, would have bec 
powerful in the Conclave. | Since then things have changed. Tl 
nomination of Cardinals at the last June Consistory is, in view of tl 
possibility of a Conclave, of the greatest. significance, as the propo: 
tion of Italians and foreigners was thereby seriously altered to tl 
prejudice ‘of non-Italians. Eleven: new Cardinals received tl 
red hat, and among them were eight Italians. This startling polic 
of Italianizing the Curia was a concession made by the old an 
weak Pope to his Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla. It w: 
directly opposed to that spirit of equal justice which Leo XIII. ha 
always shown. Hitherto he had never allowed himself to be over 
come by the Chauvinism of the Italian prelates nor given way to th 
Italian exclusiveness of the Curia, against which so many illustrior 
x l | 202 
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men of the Catholic Church outside 
have protested.’ i 
t It was the peculiar composition « 
rise to the assertion of ihe great 
" Dóllinger, that the Curia would nev 
> “that national and profitable insti 

' and authority into distant lands, c 

" of men submissive and tributary 1 
‘+ The further assertion of Dóllinge: 
. “the Vatican will, however, tak: 
Italians shall practise and utilise t 
mastery over conscience,-on both ; 


b 


` "would have been confuted if the P! 
` Italians and twenty-seven non-li: 
Sacred College. It wanted only 
Italian majority to equality, and a 1 
. toà majority of foreigners over Ital 
."Déllinger did not long remain cc 
Rampolla, who possesses.a less eth 
gained the mastery over-the Pope. 
- -, Pope invest so many Italians and s 
The-new Cardinals were themselve 
-Papal policy, and in taking the op] 
' years to recommend his own favo 


Sécretary has done very well for hir 


s. . Those who received ‘the Cardinal 


chiefly prelates whose votes Rampol 
‘death. Were:Leo XLI.. to. close 
Rampolla would desire to be. his suc 
A A-word or two will not be^waste 
Cardinal. Signor Chierici, in his par 
. Speaks somewhat too énthusiastica: 
as "a majestic-figure with strongly- 
the brow of one born to command." 
Italian publicist, “ resembles the ( 
** chest seems to await the breastpl 
“but one ambition—to be Pope. 
“years exercised all his pertinacity 
Chierici remarks of Rampolla: .“ F 
“Through a dim, mystical veil, wh 
“of fire. "Under.a cover of asceticis 
_’ “is concealed a proud soul; ever r 
“subdue.” We have.quoted thes 
Secretary, who has many enemies, | 
. Qardinal Rampolla is w man of fi 


í ~ * Rome, Vog 


! 


wel khown, was udi Nuncio at the Court of Madrid. He 
proved an able diptomatist when the Pope was called upon to ' 
arbitrate between Germany and Spain in the. matter of the Caroline 
Islands, He. is considered'to be thoroughly Intransigent, ànd will 
come forward as the Chief candidate of the Intransigent party. He 
has Isome | chance of being!chosen, as the Intransigents are in the 
maj nity’ among thé Italian Cardinals. To add to the balance in his 
. favour he will be voted for'by the majority of the French Cardinals. 
` He stands well with the grey-headed Cardinal-Archbishop Richard 
of Paris, with Langénieux c of Rheims and with Mathieu.of Toulouse. 
Archbishop Goossens’ of Mechlin, and Logue of Armagh, Metro- 
politan ofi Ireland, may also be counted among his supporters. If 
we take into account his services as a diplomatist in Spain, where he 
made many-friends, Rampolla may also reckon upon the votes of 
the- Spanish Cardinals. And yet it seems very doubtful whether he 
will ‘eventually be elected, because such a choice would be an offence 
against the Triple Alliance, which ‘he openly. detests, and especially 
against Ttaly and Germany. 

Rampolla’ s most prominent : rival is Cardinal Parocchi, a man of 
sixty-seven. He is a Lombardian by birth; he was formerly'a priest 
in Mantua, and was then,considered a Liberal. In enthusiastic 
language he blessed the Italian fatherland, calling it “a land of: 
heroes, a home of saints, an object of envy to the’ world. He blessed. 
“the genérous King,” Victor Emanuel, the middle classes and their- 
institutions. But he -soon 'changed his course. As Archbishop of 
Bologna he went against alll the decisions of the Italian authorities, 
and was more Papal than Pius IX. Leo XIIL, when he became 
Pope, saw ‘that Parocchi’s further presence in Bologna was regarded 
by Italy as an act of enmity, and he accordingly called him to Rome. 

' Parocchi has now lived for twenty years in Rome as Cardinal of 
the Curia, and during this time has dropped some of his Intransigent 
views. He may even now appear conciliatory by contrast with those 
l prėlates who are absolutely fanatical. This comparatively moderate 
spirit may, be measured by the immoveable temper of Rampolla, 
who jis. a- living picture ofi the darkest times of the middle ‘ages. 
Parochi, however, although he has become more temperate of late 
“years, is not credited with sufficient humility. to discover the noblest 
method ‘of; carrying out his decisions, the most modest expression 
- for the boldest thoughts,, or the most amiable and moderate 
application of: strong convietions. During the performance of 
Church cer emonies, he sits beneath the baldachin stiff and motionless 
~ as a dies irae, his feelings tightly held in by his firm and obstinate 
hips. | His peculiar energy is not softened by the influence of religion, ` 
which generally subdues the most : iron natures to some measure of 
humility and charity. - | 

At may be said with certainty hub none of the Cardinals are so 
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much esteemed by the French as are Rampolla and Parocchi. Among 
œ the French Cardinals, indeed, who at the present time number seven, - ` 
there are some who are more inclined to Parocchi than to Rampolla. 
. Among the non-Italian Cardinals Parocchi has on the whole more , 
followers than "Rainpolla, and taking everything into consideration, . 
Parocchi i is certainly the more.popular man of the two. He even appears . - 
more in publie than the Secr etary of State, who is seldom to.be seen at 
‘Church functions, and still less in society. Parocchi will go to the 
Conclave with the same confidence with which Méline went to the 
last Congress at Versailles. It is quite pos ssible that he will be beaten, 
as was Méline, and he could, not hope for better success next tiine. 
. Tt does not often happen that a Cardinal takes part in three élections, - 
and, in the present era of long Papal'reigns, it/is a rare thing to 


‘survive two. a, 


Parocchi is the — of the three Cardinals vid took . part 
sin the last Conclave. . The two others are Ledochowski and 
'. Oreglia di Santo: Sfefano. . With regard to -the. Pole, 

Ledochowski, a nun. is said to have. prophesied that he would ` 

-have the happiness: of seeing the. ancient throne of the Polish- 

Kihgs re-éstablished,. and that he himself as Pope would anoint’ the . 

next Polish monarch. We are far enough yet from seeing thè 

. restoration of the Polish kingdom, and even the Polish Cardinal does 

not believe that he will be raised to the Papacy. The successor to . 

Leo XIII. will without doubt.be an Italian; but it must not be. 

~. forgotten that one or another of the don alats might theoretically 

_bé-taken into account for the Papal throne. Even at the last 

. Conclave Count Ledochowski was not the only non-Italian. whose’ 

name was thrown into the urn. Prince Schwarzenberg, Archbisliop- 

of Prague, since deceased, received one vote at the third ballot, at -. 

which Pecci was chosen Pope by forty-four votes. - One vote also was. . 

cast for Oreglia di Santo Stefano; and at the next Conclave this | 
` .seventy-two-year-old doyen -of tlie Sacred College will bo to some 

extent considered by the Intransigents. The J esuits are his patrons,” 
two of his brothers having held places in this Order; one was on. the ` 
permanent staff of the “Civiltà Cattolica,” which is, so. to speak, 

the Moniteur of the Jesuits, another was Confessor at the Gesù- 

Church in Rome, dedicated to Saint Ignatius Loyola, ^ Oreglia, 

. although a man exactly suited to the Jesuits, has in reality no chance 

` of becoming Pope, às the Cardinals will not choose a man of his : 
.intelléetual mediocrity. UE 
Of much greater importance is the case of Cardinal Seine 
Vannutelli, who is now. sixty-five’ years old. "Were he to becomé 
: Pope, it is almost certain that he would appoint his younger brother, 
Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, State Secretary. The appointment ` 
' of Vincenzo to the State Secretaryship would appear in some: degree | 
justified, as in ne capacity of iow Nuneio at. the Court of Lisbon < 


~ 
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En has had the opportunity of acquiring diplomatic experience.’ 
Serafino [has had an even gréater diplomatie part to play ànd has 
seen many countries. In this he compares favourably with some 
Roman prelates, who have scarcely ever left their native soil. - In the 
College of Cardinals itself there are a number of such adseripte glebæ, 
whio have hardly seen anything beyond the horizon of the Roman 
Campagna. Serafino Vannutelli was first Nuncio at Brussels and 
- afterwards at Vienna. During the period when he was attached to 
the Belgian Court began that “ Cultur Kampf " which ended in the 
Prime Minister, Prdre-Ovban, ‘sending the Papal Nuncio his pass- 
ports. In 1880 Serafino Vannutelli was appointed Nuncio to Vienna, 
where he experienced two unpleasant episodes, that of seeing King. 
Humbert received with friendly welcome at the Court of Vienna and 
- that of witnessing the arrival of Fréré-Orban, the sworn enemy of 
ihe Curia, in the "in of the Belgian monarch: "The latter was on 
thé occasion. of the mairiage of he Crown Prince Rudolf to the 
. Belgian Princess Stephanie, and as the Nuncio was obliged to be 
present at the many festivities and ceremonies given in their honour, 
he Was, continually brought into contact with his former tormentor. 
In Vienna Serafinó Vannutelli was forced to watch Austria-Hungary 
-and Italy, the Catholic Monarchy and-the pretended hereditary enemy 
of the Holy-See, drawn, more and more ċlosely together, until they 
gradually came into an alliance. ` The Princes of the Austro- 
Hungarian Church think well of :Serafino Vannutelli, and it w 
' gererally understood that the majority of the Cardinals in that 
monarchy will show-thémselves favourable to his.candidature. The 
Austrian Emperor, too, who has a kindly remembrance of the time 
when 'Vantiutelli was Nuncio at his Court, would gladly see him 
Pope.!. Thè- same. may be said of his German ally, the Emperor 
William; so that in ‘all probability Vannutelli will not only be 
supported by the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Cardinal Kopp, the 
confidential man_in Catholic matters of the Emperor William, but 
lalso by his. Polish Eminence from Germany; Count Ledochowsla. 
Count Ledochowski is in ineomparably better relations with William 
Tf. ilian he was with his grandfather, who during the “ Cultur 
Kampi " deposed him from his place as Archbishop of Posen. 
É , Tt has been said that if Vannutelli were elected by the Holy Spirit 
from | iamong-ihe “seventy elders" of the Church, he would assume 
Jie name of Clement XV. The very name of Clement is in itself a 
| progy iamme. ‘The Jast/ Pope of this name expunged the order of the 
‘Jesuits, The mildness and moderation of Clement XIV. has been 
“immortalised by-Canova in the two female-figures placed upon his 
tomb i in the Church of Santi Apostoli at Rome. . ! 
| There is another Papal candidate in the person of Cardinal 
| Capdcelatro, - -Archbishop of Capua, to whom the Jesuits are`still less | 
favoprable than tó Cardinal Serafino a The Order does 
| j | 
i | 
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not even reckon upon the possibilit; 
- thought too old to wear the Tiara, 1 
` The Jesuits suppose that he will ha 
on. account of his age, but because 
.. This term of South-Italian super: 
fortune. . A man only needs to hav: 
. to.be at once dubbed a “ jettatore," 
hangs. - There are, no doubt, men. 

have the courage. to oppose th 
Cardinal Capecelatro .be canvasse' 
sideration, were the Cardinals, fron 
.. the hope of again being called toge 
to elect an: old man. He is onec 

‘bishops of Italy, a patriot, anxiou 
Curia and the nation. His progra 
‘Tosti, is “ Conciliazione.” Capecel 


'.. .ef the Holy Ronian Church, is 6 


ecclesiastical writers of the day. I 
Papacy of her Time,” has been ~ 

- He is also the author of a book en 
- Oratory,” and of “ Gladstone and th 
. He has never been too violent in c 
opinion from: himself. His: work: 
cuore (The Harmonies between Rel 
-e dolore cristiano (Christian Love 

for whom religion consists in a livin 
stiff forms and observances. W 
Hoepli of Milan to name the work 
considered the best, and to state 
greatest influence upon the develo 
Cardinal Capecelatro made a contes: 
^ thinker, whose intellect. has been 
. national literature. He said, as d 
there can be no sort of literary 

if any ‘single person had suffe 
from it" He delights in .the 
men.wearing the priestly garb, wl 
Nature—for instance, the astrono) 
L'unità delle forzé (The Unity of N 
Father Denza, in Le ‘armonie di 
Heavens), the geologian, Abbot Sto: 
Air), and in Zi bef paese (The Be: 
‘writers and novelists of the natura 
Verga or Gabriele D' Annunzio, finc 
. ' Of all the Italian Bishops.at prese 
_ s the only one wha has always hel 
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strife. Could St. Francis of Assisi revisit this earth he would see 


in ithe Archbishop of Capua, spite of his purple robe, a model oi 


Christiai humility and universal charity.’ -Such idealists, whose 
minds are far removed from political ambition, and whose souls soar 
towards the regions of heavenly love, are rare enough in the Italy D 
our day. But it is precisely because Capecelatro ‘is: no politica 
champion that it is unlikely he will find much support among the 
majority! of Italian Cardinals, who are chiefly politicians, even 
Intransigent politicians. | 

Of a far more political bent than Capecelatro is Cardinal 
Svampa, | Archbishop of Bologna, one of the Papabih. To some 
his youthfulness may appear a serious objection, as he is bui 
49, and | 3 is the youngest of all the Italian Cardinals. While 
Capecelatro is truly an Italian patriot with a firm faith in ltaly': 
present, Unity, Svampa. longs for that epoch long gone by, when the 
idea still prevailed that the Pope should.take the first place among 
the secular Princes in Italy. What was once the Abbot Vincenx 
Gioberti's wish, that Italy should be a confederation of States witl 


| the Pope as President, 1s what Svampa desired a'few years ago. Ti 


‘this glowing pr ospect, which presupposes the disintegration of Italy 


the Cardinal has given his blessing. He avoids the King of Italy 
on: ‘every. possible occasion. "When King Humbert travelled to thi 
Romagna for the great manceuvres, intending to take Bologna on hi: 
way, Archbishop: Svampa left that city “rather than meet the 
Sovereign. He never forgets that at one time Bologna, the capita 


‘of the Emilia, -belonged ito the Papal territory, and he. fervent 


desites its restoration.. .There are still men enough among the 
Cardinals who, if they could roll back history, would be glad to se 


- the order of things as it was before September 20, 1870. Svampa 


however, seems to belong'to those who would not rest satisfied witt 
the Status ante 1870, ‘but would welcome the conditions existing 
before 1859, although as Italians they would not like to see Milan an« 
Venice given up to Austria. According. to the views of these men 
who are:more imbued with Papal than with Italian patriotism, al 
the territory taken from the Pope should be given back to him. Ih 
spite of the fact that the Kingdom of Italy has failed to fulfil man; 


.hopes and has produced many disappointments, a plebiscite amon; 


the inhabitants: of l'errara, Bologna, Ravenna, Perugia and Ancon: 


. would result in a pitiable fiasco for those who entertain the illusio: 


that these people long to see the Papal rule restored. ; 
Svampa, like Parocchi, has the disadvantage for a Papal candidati 
of being very corpulent, aud both Cardinals are said not to be healthy 
Their personal appearance is not in their favour, and should either o 
them be elected, he would present a striking — to the etherea 


_and spiritual figure of Leo XIII. 


Syam pa’ 8 sandi dante must moreover be "— in connectioy 
— l | 


— 
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pa 
with a very curious fact. This son of the Marches, when Bishop of 
Forli, occupied no: very prominent position. . He 1s not learned like 
-Capecelatro, nor is he so highly placed as Rampolla, nor can he look ` 
, back upon so stormy and tumultuous a life as Paroochi. Why is it 
then, that whenever the ‘future Pope is discussed, this Benjamin 
" among the Italian Cardinals is always mentioned? "Those to whom 
it has been given to interpret prophecies concerning the Popes, 
especialy when they have been alr eady | fulfilled-—V aticinatio, ex eventu. 
incline: to foretell, the future Pope now. .-There’ is a prophecy 
- dating from the 12th century, and ascribed io Malachia, Archbishop 
. of Armagh, according to which Rome before falling into decay would 


see a line of Popes who are indicated by certain symbols.. Thè. <` 


` Lumen in coelo (Light in the Heavens) i is applied to Leo XIII., for ths 
Pecci family, from whom: the: ‘Pope descends, bear a comet in their, 
escutchéon. ` After the- Lümen an ignis ardens (burning flame) ïs.: 
“to aise. The verb “ Svampare” denotes “flame.” Therefore: it — 
is believed that the ‘ancient Archbishop of Armagh -clearly . 
-pointed to Archbishop ‘Svampa, wliose light, after three- 
| quarters of a millenium, is to shine in. the Papal sky. Others 
: therë are who consider Syampa too young for the. Tiara, and. 
who apply the zgnis àrdens prophecy to Ser afino Vannutelli on account? 
of his baptismal name’“ Serafino,” which means a “Seraph.” 


‘According to Isaiah the seraphs are celestial beings, angels of fire or ^ ` 


. light, with six wings and with ponda like men, who guard the throne 
~ of God. a i 
`~ The list ‘of probable « or Tani Popes is by no means exhausted . 
with Rampolla, Parocchi, Serafino Vannutelli, Capecelatro and 
o vampa. Cardinal Gotti has also been frequently mentioned as _ 
` ^" Papabile" of late. He is a Ligurian by birth. - Liguria has given 
‘several Popes to the Church, and c can boast of having pr oduced one of 
the greatest of them, Julius II. Gotti is a Carmelite, a bare-fóoted 
Ee His father was a “facchino” (a carrier of burdens). But. ` 
to be of low descent is no*rare thing among the Cardinals: indeed,- ' 
at present there are very few of high: birth. . Among Italian patrician 
names are those of the State Secretary, Rampolla del Tindaro, of-the 
Patriarch ‘of Constantinople, | Cardinal Casali del Drago, and -of 
Oreglia di Santo Stefano. Among the non-Italian Cardinals, with 
' the exception of the Polish Count Ledochowski, there is none of 


s 


‘noble: blood. Not so very long ago, in fact during the. reign of- -` 


Leo XII., the Princes Schwarzenberg and Fürstenberg and Count 
Schönborn of Austria were members of the College of Cardinals.. All 
these are now dead, and only sons of the people fill the highest offices - 
of the Church in “Austria. The. DE of Vienna, cL 
7 Gruscha, is. the son of an artisan. l 
Gotti-is certainly- very little known M ihe Dni Cardinals, jut 
.. there-is nothing to prevent them. from. giving ‘their votes to a. 
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.màn of the people, an Italian of their own-¢lass. There have been 
Popes enough who sprang from the -lower classes. There is no 
need. to go as far back as Saint Peter; thé Jewish Fisherman of Caper- 

naum, or Gregory VIL, the son of a joiner of Soana; or Sixtus V., 

Peretti, the swineherd of Montalto. Gotti, who as teologo del 
Concilio thirty years ago attended the Vatican Ecumenical Council, 
in which the pretensions of the infallible Papacy against the Civil 
Power jwere expressed in so startling a, manner, seems himself ta 
possess some of the spirit of that assembly, which was much under the 
influence of the Jesuits. It is supposed that on some points he agrees 
with Rampolla. He has, however, this advantage over the State 
Secretary, which will enlist the sympathy of many of the Cardinals, ` 
that he is not a professional politician, and that he knows how to 
reserve his opinions. Unlike Parocchi, who courts‘popularity, Gotti 
does not speak much. "Unlibe Rampolla, who possesses little 
scientific or literary knowledge, Gotti has learning, though he can in 
. no way be compared with Capecelatro. He has busied himself 
principally with mathematics and physics. He has just completed his 
66th year, and is some months younger than Parocchi, some months 
older than Serafino Vannutelli: At the present moment he appears 
io be the most probable candidate for the Holy Chair. - 
r Among the “ Papabih ? we have mentioned two Bishops of the 
Italian provinces :'Capecelatro of Capua dnd Svampa of Bologna. — 
There, is usually much j ealousy between most of their Eminences who 
reside in Rome, the so-called Cardinals of ihe Curia: and it not 
infrequently happens,' therefore, that a provincial Bishop carries 

‘off the victory at ihe Conclave. Pius IX. was Bishop of Imola, and 
‘Leo XIII: Bishop of iPerugia, when they. succeeded to the Tiara. 

‘Who'can say that at the next election the lot may not fall on an 

‘Italian provincial? |! (7 ou fee 
|! Archbishop Richelmy of Turin holds one of the most distinguished 
‘ecclesiastical positions in thé country. Many prophesied that his 
: predecessor, Cardinal -Alimonda, one of the first pulpit orators of 
| Italy, would’ become Pope after Leo XIIL, He died, however, ien 
| years ago, just atthe moment when public opinion greeted him as ‘the 
, “ Papa futuro." In the meantime other * Papabili " have also died ; 
| Cardinal Agostini, Patriarch of Venice; Archbishop Battaglini of 

| Bologna, Svampa's predecessor; Monaco la Valletta, who preceded 

! Oreglia as doyen of the Sacred College ; and Cardinal Sanfelice, Arch- 

_ | bishop of Naples. All these were looked upon as Papal’ candidates. 

| Death has foiled many prophecies ' regarding ihe guecessor to 

Leo XIII. A prudent man, when he speaks of the future Pope, will 

not prophesy, but rather confine himself to reflections on , the 

possibilities or, at pest, the probabilities. In this article the probable 
candidates have beer, named: the names of those who are only 
possible have been for the most part suppressed. Otherwise it would 
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be necessary to mention’ a dozen: and a half: of Italian Cardinals. 
Only a few of those whose names are in every mouth have heen - 
discussed. The fact of being- much. spoken about may easily cause ` 
them to fail; the man whose. name is upon every lip:is not always 
the successful one, The same thing may happen ata Papal election in 
Rome as at a Presidential election in France. The apparently insigni-. 
ficant man; the cypher, is sometimes niore welcome than the man ot 
marked individuality. A Sadi Carnot and a Felix Faure, secondary | '- 
. figures in French politics, were one day surprised to find themselves 
at the head of the Republic. When two rivals dispute a seat, a third 
one, hitherto unthought of, may step in and win. Certainly at the 
last Conclave the Cardinals madé the choice-which had already been 
foreseen by many’ wise Italians, and the election of Pecci was no- 
“surprise. In the last Conclave but one, which took place thirty-two - 
. years earlier, aman. was elected whom nobody had imagined would 
be. the future Pope. Who will venture to say whether one of tho ' 
 &forementioned Cardinals, or one’ who is as yet in the background, ~ ' 
wil be victor’ at the. next Conclave? Even the most ambitious 
among their Eminences:is conversant with the proverb, Esce dal 
{Conclave Cardinale, chi vi entra, Papa:-he who: enters the Conclave 
_ as Pope, leaves it a Cardinal. p i : 7 
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qua gun on the Castle wil pereo the ios better than all the 
| other lights round." - 
| | This was thei assertion of the look-out-man on the coast 
at Doyer one thick night during the late meeting of the British 
Association, In the experience of the old Coastguar dsman, who 
had kept watch on the|same guards for many seasons, the flash of 
the light- loaded evening gun outshone in hazy weather all other 
lights) in the town. Ho had thought the matter out after his own 
fashion, and had come to the conclusion: that by virtue of the 
explosion the flash was flung towards the observer and on this 
account appeared brighter. “While he was still speaking the clock 
struck, and with service-like precision a dull Hare opened out on the 
heights, fairly eclipsing for the moment any of the gas lamps, either 
‘single or massed—for the town was illtiminated—that tried to 
penetrate the heavy night, | 
| Without entering into any consideration of the old seaman’s 
theory, we may state, as an instructive commentary, that where the 
fog lay thickest the gas flames were utterly quenching the usually 
dazzling arc lamps of the Electrice Light Company; which was ‘in 
l | keenest competition tliat week with.the older form of illumination 
jin the town. ‘The same fact las been inferred, if not irresistibly 
| brought home, on occasions of grave moment. When the electric 
i light, was first established at Dungeness the Trinity yacht “ Galatea " 
went ashore close to the light, those on board being unable to see 
| it. Again, in 1879, the “ Bast ” was wrecked close to the powerful 
T electric light at Lizard Point. Again, in 1892, the “ Eider” went 
ashore within a short distance of the electric light of St. Catherine’s 
Point, Isle of Wight; while the terrible CHAINE of the “ Drum- 
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‘mond Castle” took place in close proximity to the electric light of. ^ 
,Ushant, which, according to the evidence of the survivors, could not `. 
~ even be glimpsed. MEME i | — 
` Unquestionably a true fog is largely impervious to the rays from | 
the more réfrangible end of tho spectrum ; and thus it will often be 
found in our London. streets that the old-fashioned and much 
. abused yellow-burning gas-lamps will hang out a warning red beam . 
in a dense gloom through which the actinic rays of the modern ~. 
electric arc Gannot penetrate at.all. _ P 
But there is another aspect-of the dominating gun-flash on Dover | 
Castle which is at once important and hopeful. Its ràys, though 
coming from. a point enormously further off than that of any other 
visible lights around, yet came from a ‘greater elevation, and this. 
might suggest that they could penetrate the fog simply because the ` 


4 


fog. was shallow. Regarded in: this way the phenomenon would 


correspond with our every day experience that the sun is brightest ^ — 


. and photographically most -active when well overhead, but ‘loses. l 
power and penetration on a rapidly increasing scale as he climbs. 
down the sky and: so shines through the ever-gathering thickness —— 

` of low-lying atmospheric strata. Have we sufficient evidence.then . ,. 
that dense fogs, when fairly lying on the ground; are commonly of 
very limited extent in vertical height? I would answer this most 

important question unhesitatingly in the affirmative, 
It has been noticed from Greenwich Observatory, on days when ` 
densest London fogs have. prevailed, that the tops of ‘the loftier 

; buildings will stand out above the opaque fog-curtain, and ‘that the 

sky will be seen to be practically clear at but a/ little height above the 
house tops. I have myself noticed identically the same condition of 

' < things—only at éloser range—from the Golden Gallery of St. Paul's; 
and again in a more distant but more comprehensive view from ihe" 
top.of the North: Tower of the Crystal Palace. Dut the same fact is 

. observable away from towns, and even out at sea.’ It has come 
within my own experiénce- during continuous observations on the 
Maplin Lighthouse, while the sailor will often find the upper: yards 
„and topmasts of ‘his vessel standing out well above in the clear . 

even when so thick a fog is on, that it is impossible to sce across. the 
deck. E Ex "CS 

But the matter admits of strict mathematical reasoning. In a 
downright “London particular,” of the true pea-sóup type,.a street 

. lamp is but barely visible at about five yards; from which it would = 
folow that were the dense fog layer anything like fifty or sixty. 
yards im depth evem the light of the sun would be entirely: extin- 
guished, and mid-day-would be as pitchy dark as a moonless and 
starless midnight. It is never thus, however. The equally typical 
but infinitely, less intolerable dark day, when the cloud canopy lies . 

at some distance. overhead; leaving the streets fairly free for purposes 
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of respiration, is of another order; and my-experience is that 
— will in a'general way have its upper limit somewhere bet: 

2,000 and 3,000" feet aloft.' But regarding the graver visitation o 
trúc ground fog, it hardly seems too niuch to hope that means 
be; devised of removing an obstacle so easily surmounted. It 
been asserted that, where there is a free wind passage throu; 
town, fog will lie light over and around such a passage. A rem 
able and continuous highway exists right through London, in 
line of Oxford Street and Holborn, xs when followed u; 
. either direction, may be considered io extend from ‘Uxbridge al 
way to Str atford. It is very quéstonable, however, whether 
central parts of this line dre not far more liable to.dense fog i 
say, the poorer, equally crowded, but higher, locality northwar 
the Pentonville Road. 

i Dut be it noted that a very distinctive feature of the true town 
is its sharply defined boundary. If-the air be still, as is ali 
always | the case, the traveller by an up train along any line of 
-will probably notice that he plunges into the fog bank with a. 
prising" suddenness. lf then the choking cloud lies, like a 
isolated cloud, compact, continuous, and well defined, with 
additional characteristic that its depth is very shallow, it might « 
reasonable to hope that by some artificial disturbance atmospl 
equilibrium might be so far affected that the entiré cloud coul 
made to rise, if not to disperse. 

: Only those who are accustomed to make voyages ‘into cloud! 
and above it, clearly realise how on dark days the sun is comm 
pouring down its heat incessantly and intensely close above 
heads of earth-bound mortals. The upper fruige of the c. 
stratum may indeed be seen vanishing into. the sky, through the 
hours, ‘with ceaseless energy, suggesting that there are forces wi 
veach, of a giant power, if they could but be lured to lend their 
One method at least has'been long talked of, namely, the disturb: 
of the. air by the impulse of explosion. Rather more than .f 
years ago, i.e., shortly after Crimean times, when it was a favor 
practice to hold reviews.on a grand scale on Southsea Common, 1 
much ‘heavy firing, the writer remembers it being confide 
asserted c among the officers that such cannonades generally bror 
up-wind orschange of weather. This indeed is a doctrine ^ 
generally received, and attempts have been made to. connect 
battles with subsequent storms; so that were there but the gerr 
truth in this it would be no extravagant’ idea that even a Lon 
fog might be borne up and away on ihe back of an eddy, 
produced by a well-ordered salute on Primrose Hill. 
| But, besides the mere‘heating and rarifying effect of the sun, t] 
- i$ the unknown and uhexploited might of his electric energy, 
to what extent this 18 aways playing, or — to play, a potent [ 
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‘ecord may, however, here tind a place, whatever be the scientific - 
ralue attaching to the theory based thereon. A few years since a 
etter appeared in one of our scientific journals, pointing out that 
m the island of St. Thomas the seasons had completely changed 
heir character in thirty years. Rain had been Short in quantity, 
wing to cloud not resting in the island; for though the customary 
ain clouds would come up, they now passed by without pause or 
all, discharging themselves only in the ocean. The explanation 
iuggested by members of the local Agricultural Board was that, 
ince the introduction into the island of telegraphic and fencing 
vires, these seemed to “act as conductors,” diverting and dispersing 
he clouds out at sea. . 

That a London fog is sometimes made to “move on” must be a 
amiliar fact to any observant: sojourner within twenty miles of 
4ondon, perhaps particularly on the West. A low current, in this 
‘ase from the East, will set the entire fog layer rolling, or rather 
reeping, and out and away it travels in a transient stream, bidding 
‘very place it visits note how it is passing, partly by a murkiness 
trangely out of place in open country, but still more by that 
articular smell and savour which I submit is wholly unmistakable. 

The cost of a day's genuine fog in Town can be estimated in ` 
lifferent ways. About a dozen years ago, i.c., just before the 
leetrie light had seriously interfered with the street illumination 
y gas alone, the calculation in £. s. d. worked out thus:—Statistics ` 
urnished by one chief company showed that 35,000,000 cubic feet 
n excess were consumed on a single day of fog. This was computed 
o be a quantity sufficient for a year's supply of gas to a town of 
0,000 or 12,000 inhabitants. Adding to this the extra supply 
lemanded at the same time of two other Metropolitan companies, 
he total excess of gas amounted to 150,000,000 cubic feet, or, put in 
mother way, the cost of the day's fog in gas to London could not 
je put at a less figure than. £7,000 or £8,000. 

Then as to the cost in health, we have a statement in the 
‘ Lancet,” from a Health Officer, who is prepared to take the lenient 
iew that in spite of a few days’ discomfort people after a fog live 
m pretty much as before. He is ready to admit that to counter- 
valance the bad effect of mechanical irritation there is possible good 
o be derived from inhaling ‘carbonaceous matter by reason of such . 
datter being a disinfectant, while, as the result of actual measure- 
nent, there is shown to be present all the while pretty much the 
iormal amount of oxygen. For all this, the writer is convinced 
hat the mischief wrought goes far beyond streaming eyes and 
marting nostrils. There are other products in the baneful air 
esides the particles of simple soot, sulphurous ammoniacal acid, . 
nd organic particles which, when added to the usual accompaniment. , 
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of a lowering of temperature, must tell materially against the infirm 
or aged.) - — ICT E 20 

But this.question has been approached in yet another way 
Professor Oliver, in a preliminary report to the scientific committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, a few years back, details the 
result of scraping twenty square yards of the roofs of glass-houses al 
Kew and also at Chelsea, which had been carefully washed down 
previous to a visitation of'fog. In both cases the weight of deposit 
was about the same, thirty grains per square yard, or six tons pei 
square mile. Proceeding; to analyse the deposit collected at the 
more densely inhabited locality, there was found about forty pe: 
cent. of mineral matter to thirty-six per cent: of carbon, while the 
analysis yielded five per cent. and 1} per cent. of sulphurous acid 
and hydrochloric acid respectively. There was also a considerable 
proportion—viz., fifteen per cent.—of hydrocarbons, to which was 
attributed the familiar oleaginous character of fogs as we know 
them. .  - | l | 

It is impossible to omit in any modern enquiry as to the nature oj 
mist or fog the classical researches of Mr. Aitken, to whom we 
aré indebted for the discovery that, in the chemist’s laboratory al 
least, no visible or cloudy vapour can form unless there be the 
presence of dust motes to serve as nuclei around which such vapou 
can condense. In other words, particles of water vapour will noi 
combine of themselves to! form visible mist or cloud so long as the 
ait is free from particles'of dust. An experiment illustrating thi: 
point is'equally simple and beautiful. Two similar glass receiver: 
‘are provided, one of which is filled with air in its normal condition 
the other with air which has been previously strained through cottor 
- wool. Steam is now admitted equally into the two receivers, wher 
itiis found that the vessel containing unfiltered air immediately 
becomes cloudy, while the other remains transparent, the pure ait 
within it becoming merely supersaturated. So far the experiment 
is conclusive and eminently instructive. It goes without saying 
however, that it is one thing for a chemist to perform a platform 
experiment and another thing when Nature takes over the work ir 
her owh way and in her own vaster laboratory. It may be a 
question whether the dénse and extensive fogs which form copiously 
in mid-ocean, where air is presumably freest from dust particles, 
may not at least in part follow somé other law." 

‘Unquestionably the presence-of water ata different temperature 
| from the air lying over,it is a fruitful and constant cause of fox, 
and it is easy to see how the tidal waters of Father Thames may 
frequently be appreciably warmer than the night air, say in early 
. Winter. In this case the river might be giving off vapour with a 
supply too’ great for the demands of air at lowér temperatures, and 
a. precipitation of fog must be the result. During a midnight 
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balloon voyage in autumn over the North of Kent the writer and his - 
companions were for a while deceived by what appeared in the. 
moonlight to be the proximity of the sea. On obtaining a wider 
view, however, it was soon discovered that the phenomenon was due 
to a sea of dense mist overhanging the Thames, and confined, in the 
still air, within sharply defined limits. Mr. Glaisher tells of a very 
similar experience, when between five and six o’clock on a September 
afternoon he observed from his balloon clouds forming and following 
the whole course of the Thames upwards from the Nore, the fog 
everywhere brooding over the surface of the river, and extending 
but little beyond its sides. The special interest attaching to this 
account is the fact that the tide bad at the hour in question just 
reached its flood and the entire bulk of warmer water had come up 
from the sea. | 
Mists of a similar nature wil, however, sometimes creep across 
open couniry in the stillest night, under the action apparently of 
light air currents created by slight local variations of temperature. 
Mr. Dines has described an occasion when he witnessed such a mist 
creeping through a gap in a hedge to seek refuge under the lee of a 
neighbouring copse. 
One noteworthy characteristic of the ,pea-soup orde? of town fog 
is its extreme dryness. Hygrometric instruments have long ago 
established the fact that fogs differ greatly in humidity, some being 
essentially wet; others sensibly dry, and everyone is familiar with 
the fact that the smoky town fog is often of this latter class. Put 
in other language, the air during a yellow fog appears commonly 
far from saturated with moisture. Applying rigid investigation to 
this phenomenon, Professor Frankland found the humidity of many 
London fogs to be no greater than 80 per cent., while in some cases 
it was no more than 50 per cent. Thus it was clear that there must 
po-exist with the aqueous particles a considerable proportion of 
 jomparatively dry air. Proceeding to actual experiment, the 
Professor established the fact that drops of water subjected for some 
time to the action of smoke became ‘coated as it were with a 
protective covering that diminished the natural process of evapora- 
tion., Thus we have to conceive that in the early stages, mist, from 
whatever cause arising, forms around sooty particles born of myriad 
chimneys, and impedes the escape of smoke, which thus becomes 
entangled, and in turn coats the mist particles themselves with its 
own peculiar deposit of dark yellow greasy compound. This 
compound confines each droplet of moisture, at the same time giving 
its distinctive colour to the gathering fog, and cutting off only too 
effectually the light and heat of the sun. 


When we desire to look at the sun it is necessary to darken his - 


rays and also to largely cut off the intensity of their heat. This 
object may be achieved by taking a piece of clear glass and holding 
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it for a few secońds over smoky flame,, such as that of 4 unie. 
. By ithe time we have thus cdated the glass we have in actual fact 
carried out a process: similar to the part which smoke plays in a 
‘London fog: There is no'danger in such a fog. in looking one's — 
hardest at “the noonday sun. | 
We may here regard one mitigating circumstance in the effect of 
.& smoky, atmosphere, whether in the London streets or elsewhere. 
Such an atmosphere may have a protecting influence, shielding the 
ground and reducing the fall of temperature. It has at least been 
confidently asserted that smoke, pure and simple, while blowing 
_ over a field may süffice to protect a crop which would otherwise 
suffer from frost. The argument is a simple one. Whenever 
vapour condenses, a large amount: of latent heat is set free, and on 
this account it comes about that the temperature of the ground at: 
night time cannot generally fall below ihe dew point: Should a 
temporary lowering of temperature occur, the necessary consequence’ 
would be a further condensation of moisture, attended with 
inmediate rélease of more latent heat. Any cause therefore that 
tends to. prevent the dew point of nightfall sinking below freezing 
point will guard the surface of the. earth from frost. If then thé 
presence of smoke in London winter skies tends in any measure to 
reduce'the intensity of cold at night, this at least may be claimed as 
- one small blessing to bei thankful for. - 
; Certain it is that smoke will continue to assert itself in the uir of 
the streets, and even tó increase with the growth of chimneys, 80 
long as open fireplaces and ‘coal fuel are in vogue. THe smoke- 
consuming domestic fireplace remains a myth, and the use of stoves, 
as adopted on the Continent, as far away as ever. As things are, 
the only way. in which a householder can aid in reducing the smoke 
nuisance is by learning to mend his fire more scientifically. Among 
the manufacturing districts there is a common saying, which at least 
is true enough—that the best smoke consumer is a good stoker. 
| That as far as London is concerned the frequency of its fogs 
' may be partly due to the peculiarity of its natural surroundings has 
been the opinion of several authorities. ‘According to some 
T | meteorologists, the neighbourhood of the Essex marshes on the East, ' 
; and the Harrow Weald on the North, suffices to give prevalence to 
the mists which, entrapping and collecting the floating particles of 
! soot, soon develop into stifling fog. - According to another view, the 
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| visitation has its true origin in the surrounding hills, Highgate, 
| Hampstead, and Harrow on the North, Putney and Wimbledon on 
' the West, Clapham and Sydenham in the South. Down the slopes 
' of these hills the colder air is supposed to flow towards the town and: 
river, where it meets with warmer air at the point of saturation, 
and' the formation of: fog i is the inevitable result. 
‘Plausible and. strictly. scientific as such reasoning is, it may be 
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hard to persuade ourselves that the noble valley on which London: 
- stands was thus designed by Nature for the production, of aught so 
foul as fog. Go backward two thousand years. - Conceive the 
houses removed: Grasp-the lie of all the land, as the balloonist 
can when he sails overhead in clear, weather; or simply take a 
* Favourite " 'bus at Charing Cross and mark its course along the 
` Strand, and the steady rise, mile after mile, northward by Chancery 
Tane and. across Holborn, northward yet, past thé ‘Angel. and 
the: Agricultural Hall to the limits of the Holloway Road, and say,. 
~ where in England could you-traverse sô- fair a river valley, were 


it not for the bricks and mortar ! 
Jonn M, Boie i 
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«| 20.1.5. all these are: inhabitants of truly mountain cities, Florence being ad 
completely among the hills as Innsbruck is, only the hills have softer outlines." —.JModern 
i h s x 


Painters iy), chap; xx. 
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ITTIN G in the J anuary sunshine on the side of this Fiesole 
y hill, overlooking the opposite quarries: (a few ' long-stalked 
i daisies at my feetjin the gravel, still soft from ‘the night's 


_frost), my thoughts took ‘the colour and breath of the place. They 


M 


circled, as these paths circle round the hill, about--those ancient 
Greek and old Italian cities, where the cyclopean walls, the carefully- 
tetraced olives, followed the tracks made first by the-shephexd s and 
the goat's foot, even as we see'them now on the stony hills all round; 
What civilisations were those, thus sowed ox the rock like the wild 
mint.and grey myrrh-scented herbs, and grown under the scorch of 
sun upon stone, and the eddy of winds down the valleys! They are 
góne, disappeared, and their existence would be impossible in our 
days. But they have left us their art, the essence they distilled from 
their surroundings, - And that is as good for our souls as the sun- 
shine and the-wind, as! the aromatic -scent of the herbs of their 
mountains. POE JEU 
i am; tempted to think that-the worst place for getting ‘to know, 
gettingito feel, any school of painting, is the gallery, and the best,. 
perhaps, the fields :. the fields (or in the case of the Venetians, largely 
the waters), to which, with their qualities of air, of light, their whole , 
train of sensations’ and! moods, the artistic temperament, and .the 
special [artistic temperament of a local school, can very probably be ` 
traced. | . NET. 2. we 
‘For to appreciate-anyi kind of art means, after all, not.to under- 
stand its relations with! other kinds of art, but to feel its relations 
with ourselves. It is a matter of living, thanks to that art, according 
to the | spiritual and organic modes of which it is an expression. 
Now, to go from room to room of a gallery, allowing oneself to be 
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mood, to all unity of being: comparison, analysis, classification. 

You may know quite exactly the difference between Giotto and 
Simon Martini, between a l'ertarese and a Venetian, between 
Praxiteles and Scopas; and yet be ignorant of the meaning which 
any of these might have in your life, and unconscious of the changes 
they might work in your being. And. this, I fear, is often the case 
with connoisseurs and archeologists, accounting for the latent 
suspicion of the ignoramus and the good philistine, that such persons 
are somehow none the better for their intercourse with art. All art 
which is organic, short of which it cannot be efficient, depends upon 
tradition. To say so sounds a truism, because we rarely realise all that 
tradition implies: on the side of the artist, what to do, and on the 
side of his public, how to feel: a habit, an expectation which 
accumulates the results óf individual creative genius and individual 
appreciative sensibility, giving to each its greatest efficacy. "When 
one remembers, in individual instances — Kant, Darwin, Michel- 
angelo, Mozart—how very little which is absolutely new, how slight a 
variation, how inevitable a combination, marks, after all, the greatest 
strokes of genius in all things, it seems quite laughable to expect the 
mediocre person, mere looker-on or listener, far from creative, to- 
reach at once, without a similar sequence of initiation, a corres- . 
ponding state of understanding and enjoyment. But, as a rule, | 
this thought does not occur to us; and, while we expatiate on the 
creative originality of artists and ‘poets, we dully take for granted 
the instant appreciation of their creations; forgetting, or not under- 
standing, i in both cases, the wonderful efficacy of tradition. 

As regards us moderns, for whom the tradition of, say, Tuscan art ` 
has so long been broken off or crossed by. various other and very 
different ones—as regards ourselves, I am inclined to think that-we 
can best recover it by sympathetic attention to those forms of art, 
humbler or more public, which must originally have- prepared and 
kept up the interest of the people for whom the Tuscan craftsmen 
worked. 

Pictures and statues, even in a traditional period, embody a large 
amount of merely personal peculiarities of individual artists, testifying - 
to many activities—imitation, self-assertion, rivalry—which have no 
real æsthetic value. And, during the 15th century and in Tuscany 
especially, the flow of traditional wsthetic feeling is grievously 
altered and adulterated by the merest scientific tendencies: a painter 
or sculptor being often, in the first instance, a student of anatomy, 
archeology or perspective. One may, therefore, be familiar for 
twenty years with Tuscan Renaissance painting or sculpture, and yet 
remain very faintly conscious: of the special esthetic character, the 
virtues (in the language of herbals) of Tuscan art. Hence I should 
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almost say, better let alone the pictures and statues until you are 
sufficiently acquainted with the particular quality lurking therein to 
recognise, extricate and assimilate it, despite irrelevant ingredients. 
Learn the quality of Tuscan art from those categories of it which are 
most impersonal, most traditional, and most organic, and also freer 
from scientific interference, from architecture and decoration; and 
from architecture rather in its humble, unobtrusive work than in the 
great exceptional creations which imply, like the cupola of Florence, 
the assertion of a personality, the surmounting of a difficulty, and 
even the braving of other folks’ opinion. I believe that if one 
learned, not merely to know, but to feel, to enjoy very completely 
and very specifically, the quality of distinctness and reserve, slight- 
ness of means and greatness of proportions, of the domestic 
architecture and decoration of the 15th century, if one made one’s 
own the mood underlying the special straight lines and curves, the 
symmetry and hiatus of the colonnades, for instance, inside 
Florentine houses; of the little bits of carving on escutcheon and 
fireplace of Tuscan hillside farms; let alone of the plainest sepulchral 
slabs in Santa Croce, one would be in better case for really appre- 
ciating, say, Botticelli or Pier della Francesca than after ever so much 
comparison of their work with that of other painters. l'or, through 
familiarity with that humbler, more purely impersonal and 
traditional art, a certain mode of being in oneself, which is the 
special esthetic mood of the Tuscans, would have become organised 
and be aroused at the slightest indication of the qualities producing 
it, so that their presence would never escape one. ‘This, I believe, is 
the setret of allsesthetic training: the growing accustomed, as it 
were automatically, to respond to the work of art’s bidding; to 
march or dance to Apollo’s harping with the irresistible instinct 
with which the rats and the children followed the pied piper’s 
pipe. This is the esthetic training which quite unconsciously and 
incidentally came to the men of the past through daily habit of 
artistic forms which existed and varied in the commonest objects 
just as in the greatest masterpieces. And through it alone was the 
highest art brought into fruitful contact with even the most everyday 
persons: the tradition which already existed making inevitable the 
tradition which followed. 

But to return to us moderns, who have to reconstitute deliberately 
a vanished esthetic tradition, it seems to me that such familiarity 
with Tuscan art once initiated, we can learn more, producing and 
canalising its special moods, from a frosty afternoon, like this one on 
the hillside, with its particular taste of air, its particular line of 
shelving rock and twisting road and accentuating reed or cypress in 
the delicate light, than from hours in a room where Signorelli and 
Lippi, Angelico and Pollaiolo, are all telling one different things in 
different languages. 
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These — and the ones I shall try to make clear as I go on, 


— . began to take shape one early winter morning some four years ago, ` 


while I was staying among the vineyards in the little range of hills 
"which separate the valley. of the Ombrone from the lower valley of 
the Arno. Stony hills, stony paths between leafless lilac hedges, stony- 
outlines of crest, fringed with thin rosy bare trees; here and there a 
Tew bright green pines ; for the rest, olives and sulphur- yellow sere . 

vines among them: the wide valley all a pale blue wash, and Monte ` . 
Morello opposite wrapped im mists. It was visibly snowing on the 
great Apennines, and suddenly, though very gently, it began to 
` snow here also, wrapping. the blue distance, the yellow vineyards, in 
thin veils. Brisk cold. -At the house, when I returned from my - 
walk, the children were flattened against the window-panes, shouting : 

for joy-at the snow. ,We grown-up folk, did we live wiser lives, | 
might be equally delighted by similar shows. `. 

A very Tusean, or rather (what I mean when I make use of that > 
word, for geographically Tuscany is very large and various) a very 
Florentine day. Beauty, exquisiteness, serenity, but not’ without: 
austerity carried to a distinct’ bitingness. And this is the quality 
which we find again in all very characteristic Tuscan art. Such:a 
country as this, scorchedoin summer, wind-swept in winter, and 
constantly stony and uphill, a country. of eminently dty, clear, 
moving air, puts us into a braced; active, self-restrained mood ;’ 
there is in it, as in these frosty days which suit it best, something ` 
which gives life and demands it: a quality of happy effort. The’ art 
produced-by people in whom such a condition of being is frequent, 
. must necessarily reproduce this same condition of being in others. 
^. Therefore the connexion between a country and its art must be 
sought mainly in the fact that all art expresses a given state of being, 
of emotion, not human-necessarily, but vital ; thati is to say, expresses 
- not ‘whether we-love or hate, but-rather hon. we love or hate, how we. 
are. The mountain forms, colour; water, etc., of a country are incor- 
porated into its art less as that art’s object ot representation, than 
as the determinant of a given mode of vitality in the artist. Hence- 
musié and literature, although never actually reproducing any. part 
of them, may be strongly affected by their character. The Vita 
Nuova, the really great (not merely historically interesting) passages . 
of the Divine Comedy, and the popular songs of -Tigri’s collection, , 
are as much the outcome of these Tuscan mountains and hills, as is . 
any picture in which we recognise their outlines and colours. Indeed, 
it happens that of literal rendering (as distinguished from ever- 
present reference to quality of air or light, to climbing, to rock and 
stone as such) there is little.in the Commedia, none at all in either 
the old or the more modern lyrics, and not so much-even in painted. 
landscape.: The Tuscan. backgrounds of the loth ixi are not 
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these slony places, sunburnt or wind-swepl; they are the green , 
lawns and pastures in vogue with the whole international middle 
ages, but rendered with that braced, selecting, finishing temper 
which is the product of those stony hills. Similarly the Tuscans 
must have been influenced by the grace, the sparseness, the serenity 
of the olive, its inexhaustible vigour and variety; yet how many ~ol 
ihem ever painted it? That a people should never paint or describe 
their landscape may mean that they have not consciously inventoried | 
the items; but it does not mean that they have not eesthetically, £o 
to speak nervously, feli them. Their quality, their virtue, may be 
translated into that people's way of talking of or painting quite 
different things: the Tuscan quality is a quality of form, because it 
is a quality of mood. 

This Tuscan, and more than Attic, quality—for there is something 
akin to it in certain Greek archaic sculpture—is to be found, already 
perfect and most essential, in the fagades of the early medieval 
churches of Pistoia. s to be found; because this quality, tense and 
restrained and distributed with harmonious evenness, reveals itself 
only to a certain fineness and carefulness of looking. The little 
churches (there are four or five of them) belong to the style called 
Pisan-Romanesque; and their fronts, carved arches, capitals, lintels, 
and doorposts, are identical in plan, in all that the mind rapidly 
inventories, with the fronts of the numerous contemporary churches 
of Lucca. But a comparison with these will bring out most vividly 
the special quality of the Pistoia churches. The Lucchese ones (of some 
of which, before their restoration, Mr. Ruskin has left some mar- 
vellous coloured drawings at Oxford) run to picturesqueness and 
even something more; they do better in the picture than in the 
reality, and weathering and defacement has done much for them. 
Whereas the little churches at Pistoia, with less projection, less 
carving in the round, few or no animal or clearly floral forms, aud, 
as a rule, pilasters or half-pillars instead of columns, must have been 
as perfect the day they were finished; the subtle balancings and 
tensions of lines and curves, the delicate fretting and inlaying of flat 
surface pattern, having gained only, perhaps, in being drawn more 
clearly by dust and damp upon a softer colour of marble. I have 
mentioned these first, because their apparent insignificance—tiny 
flat façades, with very little decoration—makes it iù a way easier lo 
grasp the special delicate austerity of their beauty. But they are 
humble offshoots, naturally, of two great and complex masterpieces, 
and very modest sisters of a masterpiece only a degree less 
marvellous: Pisa Cathedral, the Baptistery of Florence and 5. 
Miniato. The wonderful nature of the most perfect of these three 
buildings (and yet I hesitate to call it so, remembering the apse and 
lateral gables of Pisa) can be the better understood that, standing 
before the Baptistery of Florence, one has by its side Giotto's very 
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* beautiful diis Looking at them turn dist one -finds that iiis 
Gothie boldness of light and shade'of the Campanile make the 
: windows, pillars and cornices of the Baptistery seem at first very flat 
-and uninteresting. But after the first time, and once that sense of 
flatness overcome, it is impossible to revert to the belfry with the 
same satisfaction. The eye and mind return to the greater perfection 
.of the Baptistery; by an odd paradox there is deeper feeling in those 
apparently so slight and. superficial carvings, those lintels and fluted 
, columns of green marble which scarcely cast a shadow on their ivory- 
tinted wall. The Tuscan quality of these buildings is the better appre- 
ciated when we take in the fact that their architectural items had long 
existed, not merely in the.Romanesque, but in the Byzantine and 
late Roman. The series of temple-shaped windows on the outside of ' 
ihe Florence Baptistery and of. S. Miniato, has, for instance, its, 
original in the Baptistery of. Ravenna and the arch at Verona. What 
_ the Tuscans have done-is to perfect the inner and subtler proportions, 
to restrain and accentuate, to phrase (in.musical language) every , 
detail of execution. By an'accident of artistic evolution, this style 
of architecture, rather dully elaborated by a worn-out civilisation; 
has had to wait six centuries for life to be. put into it by a finer- 
strung people at à chaster and more braced period of history. Nor 
should we be satisfied with ‘such loose phrases as this, leading one to 
think, in a slovenly fashion (quite unsuitable to Tuscan artistic 
lucidity), that the difference lay in some vague metaphysical entity 
. ealled spirit: the spirit of the Tuscan stonemasons of the early 
. middle ages altered the actual tangible forms in their proportions 
' and details: this spiritual quality. affects us in their carved and inlaid 
marbles, their fluted pilasters and undercut capitals, as a result of 
actual work of eye and of chisel: they altered the expression, by; 
altering the stone, even as the frosts and August suns and trickling’ 
water-had determined the expression by altering the actual surface, | 
. of their lovely austere hills. 
The Tuscan quality in architecture must not be — for during 

the hundred years of Gothic—that is to say, of foreign—supremacy 
and interregnum. The stonemasons of Pisa and of Florence did indeed 
apply their wholly classic instincts to the detail and ornament of this 
alien style; and one is struck by the delicacy and self-restraint of, 


say, the Tuscan ones among the Sealiger tombs compared with the  ' 


more picturesque looseness of genuine Veronese and Venetian Gothic 
sculpture. But the constructive, and, so to speak, space enclosing, 
principles of the great art of medieval France were even less under- 
stood by the- Tuscan than by any other Italian builders; and, as the 
finest work of Tuscan facade architecture was given before the Gothic 
interregnum, so also its most noble work, as actual spacial arrange: 
ment, must be sought for after the return to the round arch, the cupola 
and the entablature Dr genuine Southern building. And then, by a 
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fortunate coincidence (perhaps because this style affords no real unity 
io, vast naves and transepts), the architectural masterpieces of the 
15th century are all of them (excepting, naturally, Brunelleschi's 
dome) very small buildings: the Sacristies of S. Lorenzo and S. 
Spirito, the chapel of the Pazzi, and the late, but exquisite, small 
church of the Carceri at Prato. The smallness of these places 1s 
fortunate, because it leaves no doubt that the sense of spaciousness— 
of our being, as it were, enclosed with a great part of world and sky 
. around us—is an artistic illusion got by co-ordination of detail, great- 
ness of proportions, and, most of all, perhaps, by quite marvellous 
distribution of light. These small squares, or octagons, most often 
with a square embrasure for the altar, seem ample habitations for the 
greatest things; one would wish to use them for Palestrina’s music, 
or Bach’s, or Handel’s; and then one recognises that their actual 
dimensions in yards would not accommodate the band and singers 
and the organ! Such music must remain in our soul, where, in 
reality, the genius of those Florentine architects has contrived the 
satisfying ampleness of their buildings. 

That they invented nothing in the way of architectural ornament, 
nay, took their capitals, flutings, cornices, and so forth, most 
mechanically from the worst antique, should be no real drawback to 
this architecture; it was, most likely, a matter of negative instinct. 
Tor these meagre details leave the mind free, nay, force it rather, to 
soar at once into the vaultings, into the serene middle space opposite 
the windows, and up into the enclosed heaven of the cupolas. 

The Tuscan sculpture of this period stands, I think, midway 
between the serene perfection of the buildings (being itself sprung 
from the architecture of the Gothic time), and the splendid but 
fragmentary accomplishment of the paintings, many of whose dis- 
turbing problems, of anatomy and anatomic movement, it shared to 
its confusion. It is not for beautiful bodily structure or gesture, 
such as we find even in poor antiques, that we should go to tho 
Florentine sculptors, save, perhaps, the two Robbias. It is the almost 
architectural distribution of space and light, the treatment of masses, 
which makes the immeasurable greatness of Donatello, and gives 
dignity to his greatest contemporary, Jacopo della Quercia. And 
it is again an architectural quality, though in the sense of the carved 
portals of Pistoia, the flutings and fretwork and surface pattern of the 
Baptistery and S. Miniato, which gives such poignant pleasure in the 
work of a very different, but very great, sculptor, Desiderio. The 
marvel (for it is a marvel) of his great monument in Santa Croce, 
depends not on anatomic form, but on the exquisite variety and 
vivacity of surface arrangement; the word symphony (so often mis- 
applied) fitting exactly this complex structure of minute melodies 
and harmonies, of rhythms and accents in stone. 

But the quality of Tuscan sculpture exists in humbler, often 
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anonymous and infinitely patlietio work. I mean ‘those efligies ‘of 


knights and burghers, coats of arms and mere inscriptions, which 
constitute so large a portion of what we walk upon in Santa Croce. 
Things not much thought of, maybe, and ruthlessly defaced, by all 
posterity. But the masses, the main lines, were originally noble, and 


' defacement has only made their nobleness and tenderness more 


evident and: poignant: they have come to partake of the. special 
solemnity of stone worn by frost and sunshine. 


} i 


Il. 


There are a great. many items which go to make up ‘Tuscany 
and the specially Tuscan mood, ‘The country is at once hilly and 


mountainous, but rich in alluvial river valleys, as flat ‘and as wide, - 


very often, as plains; and the chains which divide and which bound 


` it are as various as can be: the crystalline crags of Carrara, the 


washed away cones and escar ‘pments of the high Apennines, repeating 
themselves in counter forts and foothills, and the.low, closely packed 


ridges of the hills between Florence and Siena. Hence there is 


` always.a view, definite and yet very complex, made up of every 


Yyanety of line, but always of clearest perspective: perfect horizontals 


. at one's feet, perfect perpendiculars opposite the eye, a constant 


. alternation of looking up and looking down, a never-failing pos- 


X sibility of looking beyond, an outlet everywhere for the eye, and for 


, the breath; and endless intricacy ot projecting spur and engulfed: ` 
ravine, of valley above valley, and ridge beyond. ridge; and all of | 


it, whether definitely modelled by stormy. lights or windy ‘dryness, ór 
washed to mere outline by sunshine or mist, always massed into 


-intelligible, harmonious, and ever-changing’ groups. Ever changing 
as you move, hills rising or sinking as you mount or descend, furling . 
„Or unfurling as you go to the-right or to the left, valleys and ravines - 


opening or closing up, the whole country .altering, so to speak, its 
attitude and gesture as quickly almost, and with quite as perfect 
consecutiveness, as does a great Greck statue when you walk round 


„it. And, for this reason, never letting you rest; keeping you also in- 
movement, feet, eyes ahd fancy. Add to all this a particular topo- . 


graphical feeling, very strong: and delightful, which I-can only 


i 


4 


describe as that of seeing all the kingdoms of the earth." In the high - 


places close to Florence (and with that. especial lie of the land 


everything is a high place) a view is not only of foregrounds and  . 


backgrounds, river troughs and mountain lines of great variety, but 


of whole districts, or at least indications of districts—distant peaks 


/ 


making you feel the places. at their feet—which you know to.be .- 


extremely various:: think of the Carraras with their Mediterranean ' 


seaboard, the high -Apennines with Lombardy and the Adriatic behind 
them, the Siena: and Volterra hills, leading g the Maremma, and the 
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great range of the Falterona, with the Tiber issuing from it, leadiug 
the mind through Umbria to Rome! The imagination is as active 
among these Florentine hills as is the eye, or as the feet and lungs 
" have been, pleasantly tired, delighting in the moments rest, after 
climbing those steep places among the pines or tbe myrtles, under 
the scorch of the wholesome summer sun, -or in the face of the pure, 
snowy wind.: The wind, so rarely at rest, has helped to make the 
Tuscan spirit, calling for a certain resoluteness to resist it, but, in 
“return, taking all sense of weight away, making the body merge, so 
to speak, into eye and mind; and turning one, for a little while, into 
part of the merely visible and audible. The frequent possibility of 
such views as I have tried to define, of such moments of fulness of 
life, has given, methinks, the quality of definiteness and harmony, of 
active, participated in, greatness, to the art of Tuscany. 

It is a pity that, as regards painting, this Tuscan feeling (for 
Giottesque painting had the cosmopolitan, as distinguished from 
local, quality of the middle ages and of the Franciscan movement) 
should have been at its strongest just in the century when mere 
scientific interest was uppermost. Nay, one is tempted to think that 
matters were made worse by that very love of the strenuous, tho 
definite, the lucid, which is part of the Tuscan spirit. So that we 
have to pick out, in men like Donatello, Uccello, Pollaiolo and 
Verrocchio, nay even in Lippi and Botticelli, the fragments which 
correspond to what we get quite unmixed and perfect in the 
Romanesque churches of Pisa, Florence, and Pistoia, in the sacristies 
and chapels of Brunelleschi, Alberti, and Sangallo, and in a hundred 
exquisite-cloisters and loggias of unnoticed town houses and remote 
farms. But perhaps there is added a zest (by no means out of 
keeping with the Tuscan feeling) to our engagement by the attention, 
the slight effort which is thus imposed -upon us: Tuscan art 
does not give its exquisiteness for nothing. Be this as it 
may, the beauty of Florentine Renaissance painting must be. 
sought, very often, not in. the object which the picture repre- 
sents, but in the-mode in which that object is represented. Our 
habits of thought are so slovenly in these matters, and our vocabulary 
so poor and confused, that I find it difficult to make my exact 
meaning clear without some insistence. I am not referring to the 
mere moral qualities of care, decision, or respectfulness, though the 
recognition thereof adds undoubtedly to the noble pleasure of a 
work of art; still less to the technical or scientific lucidity which the 
picture exhibits. The beauty of loth century painting is a visible 
quality, a quality of the distribution of masses, the arrangement of 
space, above all, of the lines of a picture. But it is independent of 
the fact of the object represented being or not what in real life we 
should judge beautiful; and it is, in large works, unfortunately 
even more separate from such arrangement as will render a compli- 
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cated composition ene to the aiai or even io the eye. The 
problems of anatomy, relief, muscular action, and perspective which 
engrossed and, in many -cases harasséd the Florentines: of the 
Renaissance, tur ned their attention away from the habit of beautiful 


` general composition which had become traditional even in the dullest . 


and most effete of their Giottesque’ predecessors, and left them 
neither time nor inclination for wonderful new invention in figura 


' distribution-like that of their contemporary Umbrians. Save in’ 
easel pictures, therefore, there is often a distressing confusion, a sort . ` 


of dreary random packing, in the-works of men Ike: ‘Uccello, Lippi, 
Pollaiolo, Filppino, Ghirlandaio, and even Botticelli. And even in- ` 
the more simply and often charmingly arranged easel pictures, the 
men and women represented, even the angels and' children, ate often 
very far from being. what in real life would be deemed beautiful, or 
remarkable by any special beauty of attitude and gesture: They are,. 


. 1n truth, studies, anatomical or otherwise, although studies in nearly 


every case dignified by the habit of a very. serious and tendét devout- ' 
ness: rarely soulless or insolent studio drudgery or swagger such as . 
came when art ceased to be truly popular and religious. . Studies, 
however, with little or- no selection of the reality studied, and less: 
thought even for the place or manner in which they were to be used. 

But these studies are exécuted, however scientific their intention, ` 
under the guidance of a sense and a habit of beauty, subtle and 
imperious in proportion, alinost, as it is self-unconscious. : These . 
figures, sometimes ungainly, occasionally ill-made, and these features, 


frequently. homely or marred by some conspicuous ugliness, are made . - 


up of lines as enchantingly beautiful, as seriously satisfying, as those 
which surrounded the Tuscans in their landscape. And it is in the 
extracting of such beauty of liñes out of the bewildering confusion of 
huge frescoes, it is in the seeing as arrangements of such lines the 


sometimes unattractive men and women:and children painted (and les 


for that matter, often ‘also sculptured) by the great Florentines of the | 
15th -century, that consists the true appreciation and habitual : 
enjoyment of Tuscan Renaissance painting. The outline of an ear . 
and muscle of the neck by Lippi, the throw of drapery by 
Ghirlandaio, the wide and smoke-like rings of heavy hair 
‘by. Botticelli, the -intenser, more ardent spiral curls of Verrocchio’ 
or the young Leonardo; all that is flower-like, flame-like, that 
‘has the swirl of. mountain rivers, the ripple of rocky — —— the 
solemn and poignant long curves and sudden crests of hills, all this 
exists in the paintings of the Florentines ; ; and ‘it is its intrinsic. 


; ‘nobility and exquisiteness, its reminiscence aid suggestion of all that - 


is, loveliest and most solemn in nature, its analogy to all. that is. 
strongest and most delicate in human emotion,. which we should seek” 
for and cherish in their works. 

The hour. of low lights, which the painters of the pást me) 
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exclusively reproduced, is naturally that in which we recognise 
easiest, not the identity of mood only awakened by the art and by the 
country, but the closer resemblance between the things which art 
was able to do, and the things which the country had already done. 
Even more, immediately after sunset. The hills, becoming uniform 
masses, assert their movement, strike deep into the valley, draw 
themselves strongly up towards the sky. The valleys also, with their 
purple darkness, rising like smoke out of them, assert themselves in 
their turn. And the sky, the more diaphanous for all this dark 
solidity against it, becomes sky more decisively; takes, moreover, 
colour which only fluid things can have; turns into washes of pale 
gold, of palest tea-rose pink and beryl green. Against this sky the 
cypresses are delicately finished off in fine black lacework, eyen as in 
the background of Botticelli’s Spring, and Leonardo’s or Verrocchio’s 
Annunciation. One understands that those passionate lovers of line 
loved the moment of sunset apart even from colour. The ridges of 
' pines and cypresses soon remain the only distinguishable thing in the 
valleys, pulling themselves (as one feels it) rapidly up, like great 
prehistoric shapes of Saurians. Soon the sky only and mountains 
will exist. Then comes the time, before the starlit night comes ta 
say its say, when everything grows drowsy, a little vague, and the 
blurred mountains go to sleep in the smoke of dusk. Then only, due 
west, the great Carrara peaks stand out against the sanguine sky, 
long pointed curves and flame-shaped sudden crests, clear and keen 
beyond the power of mortal hand to draw. 

This quality, as I have more than once repeated, requires to be 
diligently sought for, and extricated from many things which overlay 
or mar it, throughout nearly the whole of Florentine Renaissance 
painting. But by good luck there is one painter in whom we can 
enjoy it as subtle, but also as simple, as in the hills and mountains 
outlined by sunset or gathered into diaphanous folds by the subduing 
radiance of winter noon. I am speaking, of course, of Pier della 
Francesca; although an over literal school of criticism stickles at 
classing him with the other great Florentines. Nay, by a happy 
irony of things, the reasons for this exclusion are probably those to 
which we owe the very purity and perfection of this man’s Tuscan 
quality. l'or the remoteness of his home on the southermost border 
of Tuscany, and in a river valley—that of the Upper Tiber—leading 
away from Florence and into Umbria, may have kept him safe frou 
that scientific rivalry, that worry and vexation of professional 
problems, which told so badly on so many Florentine craftsmen. 
And, on the other hand, the north Italian origin of one of his 
masters, the mysterious Domenico Veneziano, seems to have given 
hp», instead of the colouring, always random and often coarse, of 
contemporary Florence, a harmonious scheme of perfectly delicate, 
clear, and flower-like colour. These iwo advantages are so dis- 
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tinctive that, by breaking through the habits one necessarily gets 
into with his Florentine contemporaries, they have resulted in setting 
apart, and almost outside the pale of Tuscan painting, the purest. of 

` all Tuscan artists. l'or with him -there is no need for making 
-allowances or disentangling essentials. “The-vivid organic line need 
not be sought in details nor, so to speak, abstracted : it boünds his . 
figures, forms them quite naturally and simply, and is therefore not 
thought about apart from them. And thé colour, integral as it is, 
and perfectly harmonious, masses the figurés into balanced groups, 
bossiness and bulk, detail and depth, all uhified, co-ordinated, 


- country; and with the immediate charm of whiteness as of rocky. 


water, pale blue of washed skies, and that ineffable lilac, russet, rose, . 


which makes the basis of all southern loveliness. One thinks of him, 
therefore, as something rather apart, a sort of school in himself, or 


at most with Domenico, his master, and his follower, della’ Gaita. ` 
But more ‘careful looking will show that his greatest qualities, so - 
balanced and so clear in him, are shared—though often masked by ` 


the ungainlinesses of hurried artistic growth—by Pollaiolo, ,Baldovi- 
. .netti, Pesellino, let alone Uccello, Castagno, and Masaccio; are, in 


a word, Tuscan, Florentine.- But more than by such studies, the. | 


kinship and nationality of Pier della Francesca is proved by reference’. 
“to the other branches of Tuscan-art: his peculiarities correspond to 
. the treatment of line and projection by those early stonemasons of the 

Baptistery and the Pistoia churches, to the treatment of enclosed 
' spaces and manipulated light in those loth century sacristies and . 

chapels, to-the treatment of mass and boundary in the finest reliefs of 
. Donatello and Donatello’s great decorative follower Desiderio.. To 


persons, however, who are ready to think with me that we may be ~ 


trained to art in fields and on hillsides, the essential Tuscan character 
of Pier della Francesca is brought home quite as strongly by ihe 
particular satisfaction with which we recognise his pictures in some 
unlikely place, say a Northern gallery. For it is a satisfaction, 
sui generis and with its own emotional flavour, liké that. which we 
experience on return to Tuscany, on seeing from the train the white 
houses on the slopes, the'cypresses at the cross roads, the subtler, 
- lower lines of hills, the blue of distant peaks, on realising once-more 
` our depth of tranquil love for this austere and gentle country. - 
Save in the lushness of early summer, ‘Tuscany is, on the whole, 
pale; a country where the loveliness of colour is that of its luminous~ 
ness, and where light is predominant. From this arises, perhaps, the’ 
austerity of its true summer—- summer when fields are bare, grass 
burnt to delicate cinnamon and russet, and the hills, with their sere 
“‘herbs-and bushes, seem modelled out of pale rosy or amethyst light; 
an austerity for the eye corresponding to a sense of healthfulness given. 
by steady; intense heat, purged of all damp, pure like the scents of 


- 
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satisfying as in the.suntmerged mountains and shelving valleys of his ' 
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dry leaves, of warm, cypress resin and of burnt thyme and myrrh of 
-the stony ravines and stubbly fields. On days like this the’ plain 
and the more distant mountains will sometimes be obliterated, leaving 
only the inexpressible suavity of the hills on the same side as tha 
sun, made of the texture of the sky, lying against it like transparent 
and still luminous shadows. All pictures of such effects of climate , 
are false, even Perugino's and Claude's, because even in these the eye’ 
is not sufficiently attracted and absorbed away from the foreground, 
from the earth to the luminous sky. That effect is the most 
powerful, sweelest, and most restorative in all nature perhaps; 
a bath for the soul in pure light and air. That is the 
. incomparable buoyancy and radiance of deepest Tuscan summer. 
But the winter is, perhaps, even more Tuscan and more austerely 
beautiful. I am not even speaking of the fact that the moun- 
iains, with their near snows and brooding blue storms and ever 
contending currents of wind and battles and migrations of great 
` clouds, necessarily make much of winter very serious and solemn, as 
it sweeps down their ravines and across their ridges. I am thinking 
of the serene winter days of mist and sun, with ranges of hills made 
of a luminous bluish smoke, and sky only a more. luminous and liquid 
kind, and the olives but a more sclid specimen, of the mysterious 
silvery substance of the world. The marvellous part of it all, and 
quite impossible to convey, is that such days are not pensive, but 
effulgent, that the lines of the landscape are not blurred, but 
exquisitely selected and worked. ` , i 

A quality like this Tuscan ono is, as I have once before 
remarked, in some measure, abstract; a general character, like 
that of a composite photograph, selected and compounded by 
the repetition of the: more general and the exclusion of more 
individual features. In so far, therefore, it is something rather 
tended towards in reality than thoroughly accomplished; and its 
accomplishment, to whatever extent, is naturally due to a tradition, 
-a certain habit among artists and public, which neutralises the 
refractory tendencies of individuals (the personal morbidness evident, 
for instance, in Botticelli) and makes the most of what the majority 
may have in common—that dominant interest, let us say, in line and 
mass. Such being the case, this Tuscan quality comes to an end 
with the local art of the middle ages, and can no longer be found, or 
only imperfect, after the breaking up and fusion of the various 
schools, and the arising of eclectic personalities in the earliest 16th 
century. After the painters born between 1450 and 1460, there are 
no more genuine Tuscans. Leonardo, once independent of Verrocchio 
and settled in Lombardy, is barely one of them; and Michel- 
angelo never at all—Michelangelo with his moods all of Rome or 
the great mountains, full of trouble, always, and tragedy. These 
great personalities, and the other eclectics, Raphael foremost, bring 
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qualities to art wich it had lacked before, and : 
its appeal legitimately universal I should s 
their importance, compared with .the older a 
‘traditional men. Still further from me is it to p 
to that, as local and traditional in its way, of 
.. which stands to this as the most poignant lyric.or 
_ stands, let us say, to the characteristic, quality, 
-Dante’s greatest passages. There is, thank he: 
various enough to appeal to many, various hea. 
and perhaps for each single temperament more 1 
is needful. -My object in the foregoing pages. 
forward reasons for preferring the art of the Tu: 
the climate and landscape of Tuscany; but me 
what the especial charm and power of Tuscan ar 
seem to me to be. More can be gained by know 
in itself than by knowing twenty. arts from eacl 
comparison. 

I have tried to suggest rather than to lin 
of a country may answer to its natural char: 
recurrent moods of a given kind. I would not h: 
ever, that such iocus need be dominant, or eve 
the inhabitants of that country. Art, wide as Y 
no more a product of the great mass of: perso 
thought or special invention, however largely t 
profit by the generality. The bulk of the inhab 
the art by furnishing the occasional exceptional 
called an, artist, by determining his education 
in so far as he is a mere citizen; and finally by 
: him the stored up habit of acquiescence in wh 
accepted by that public from the artists of the 1 
fact, the majority affects the artist mainly 
affected by his predecessors. If, therefore, the 
call forth moods in a whole people definite. enor 
art, this^will be due, I think, to some especial 
having, at one time or'another, brought home th 

Therefore we need feel no surprise if any in: 
man of business or absiract thinker, reveal a lac 
of such impressions as I am speaking of; nor ever 
love art a great proportion be still incapable « 
vague contemplative emotions from which all a 
not merely the special endowment of eye, ear, ha: 
“we call artistic talent, which is exceptional and x 
only. It takes a surplus of sensitiveness and ener 
in one’s moods by natural surroundings insteac 
' own wants or circumstances or business. Now ar 
surplus sensitiveness and energy ; it is the respon: 
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sions made by our private ways and means, but to the impressions 
made by the ways and means of the visible, sensible universe. 

But once produced, art is received, and more or less assimilated, 
by the rest of mankind, to whom it gives, in greater or less degree, 
more of such sensitiveness and energy than it could otherwise hare 
had. Art thus calls forth contemplative emotions, otherwise dor- 

__mant, and creates in the routine and scramble of individual wants 
and habits a sanctuary where the soul stops elbowing and trampling, 
and being elbowed and trampled; nay, rather, a holy hill, neither 
ploughed nor hunted over, a free high place, in which we can sée 
clearly, breathe widely, and, for a while, live harmlessly, serenely, 
fully. 

Thinking these tionis for the hundredth time, feeling them in a 
way as T feel the landscape, I walk home by the dear rock path 
pirdling Fiesole, within sound of the chisels of the quarries. Black- 
thorn is now mixed in the bare purple hedgerows, and almond 
blossom, here and there, whitens the sere oak, and the black rocks 
above. These are the heights from which, as tradition has it, P ence 
descended, the people of ‘which Dante said— 

“Che discese da Fiesole ab antico, 
E tiene ancor del monte e del macigno;" 
meaning iban anger. Dut itis true, and truer in the good sense also. 
Mountain and rock! the art of Tuscany is sprung from it, from its 
arduous fruitfulness, with the clear stony stredm, and the sparse 
gentle olive, and the cypress, unshaken by the wind, unscorched by 
the sun, and shooting inflexibly upwards. 


Vernon LEE. 
l'eb. 24, 1900. 
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HE prospects of Temper ance Reform are brightening at last. A . 

I unique opportunity is offered by ihe results of the Licensing 

Commission. Tar from reducing disagreement to chaos, the 
Commission has produced an amazing unanimity, For once, the | 
trade, through ils representatives, concurs in a drastic scheme. 

The whole Commission agrees in urging legislation cn. all the 
chief points. The minority dissents, not on the reforms to be made, 
not even on the principle of compensation, but only om its degree. 

Again, when we find such a staunch teetotaler as Canon Hicks, in 
Tun CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, urging that Temperance is becoming 
merged: in the general programme of Social Reformers, we may 
‘indeed rejoice that Saul also is among the prophets. The Canon 
commends that valuable work, Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
-“The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” which “strongly 
advocates a modified form of the Scandinavian system, He warns us 
indeed of ils dangers, but he urges a study of the book. This shows 

a spirit of emen enquiry, which has too often been lacking in the 
B. party. The tectotaler is too fond of regarding ignorance 
as bliss; it behoves us rather to approach this question, not blowing 
trumpets for the fall of the Alcoholic Jericho, but in the spirit of 
l'ar-Eastern Buddhism, of ‘ politeness towards possibilities." 

- Tf the teetotalers can agree io seek reform alone, and be content 
io deal a less heavy blow at the trade than they wish, the way will 
be open for the attainment of long-needed legislation. 

There are only two alternatives to the present system—one is to 
have no licenses at all, the other is to manage them through public 
bodies. Of the first we have heard a great denis but, iban to the 
want of the judicial spirit, the pros and cons of the second (“ public 
management” of the drink shops) have been too little studied; an 
examination of these, now that public attention is turned to the drink 
question, should not be superfluous. E 
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It is usual to regard the whole question as decided by the success 
or failure of experiments in Scandinavia; but this is beside the mark. 
As a matter of fact, if one consults both advocates and opponents of 
the system at Stockholm, Gotenburg or Christiania, one finds them 
of opinion that the present state of things is to ihe past as “day to 
night.” Even leading teetotalers admit the influence of the manage- 
ment system, and only urge that the temperance societies have 
assisted in the improvement. By their willingness to take half a loaf 

y rather than no bread, they have secured that rapid advance which in 
England has been delayed by mistaken policy. In Norway, more- 
over, they have secured, for good or evil, all that English teetotalers 
demand—the option for localities to prohibit the sale of drink 
entirely. But prove success or failure as we may, it does not follow 
that the system will succeed in England. 

Leaving the subject of forcign expericnce, we must consider 
how the methods to which improvement is attributed abroad are 
likely to operate in our own country. Of these methods we find 
lhere.are ten which affect directly the welfare of the drinker. 


~ (1) Decreased number of public-houses. 
NQ Short hours. 
^. (3) Pure liquor. 


(4) High price of spirits. 

(9) Limitation of quantity sold to each customer. 

(6) Supply of cheap food. 

(T) Supply of teetotal drinks. 

(8) Refusal of credit. 

(9) Non-interest of the manager in profits. 

(10) Control over the manager. 

(1) The cause of improvement which many connoisseurs hold most 
important, is the decreased number of drinking shops. In Gotenburg 
there is one to 5,000 people; in London one to 400. It is, of course, 
easier to diminish the number when all are in public hands, but we 

‘should not; in this country, acquire them merely for that purpose. 

. The Licensing Commission Report suggests more than one way of 
reduction without acquisition. It is also doubtful whether reduction 
is a gain so great as some think. 

In Norway drinking at home is certainly increasing, and the 
Chairman of the Christiania Co. goes so far-as to say that he thinks 
more dram-shops would be beneficial, because the people are driven 
to drink at home. At all events, Lord Peel and Sir Algernon West 
are willing to show us how to decrease the publics without buying 
them all up. 

(2) Tf you press a Scandinavian Liquor Law Reformer for an 
explanation of his success, he probably hesitates, not having exactly 
thought out what does change the habits of the drinker; but for our 
purpose an analysis is most important, in view of the great question 
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“ Must we get the houses into public hands ?” It was easy to do so ` 


in Sweden and Norway, but in London alone it would cost 50 


millions sterling. Considering this difficulty, it is satisfactory to find 
that several of the advantages claimed are attainable without that 


' tremendous venture. ' Such, in addition to the diminution of public- 


houses, are short hours, and pure liquor. ] 
Hours can be restricted, as they are, without public management, 
but they could not be very much shorter without further increasing 
the evils of drinking outside the public-houses. The Gotenburg rule, 
that after 6 p.m. (7 in summer) spirits may only be served with food, 


: is very likely beneficial, but how would it act here? As The Times 


Commissioner said : —Swedes leave off drinking when English begin ; 
they are not generally bent on combining the evening’s chat with a 
potation. Such a rule in England would empty the public-houses. 


4 


y 


How delightful! But follow the workman a moment; will he be, . 


reading to his children at the homely fireside? Not he. He will 


_ be at his Club, and will drink there till exhaustion (physical or 


monetary), and not thé police—for.they cannot enter—drives him out. 


Or if we check the Clubs, he and his pals are dividing a bottle of giu 


‘at home, nor will they stop till it is finished. Even in Sweden, over- 
‘restriction has increased over-drinking at home. It would do so even 
more here, because the Swede has still his beer-shop as he wants it, 
whereas here. restriction would apply to beer and spirits alike. The 
question of course occurs—‘‘Is it not better to drink at home than in 
public?” If the drinker is moderate, Yes; but consideration shows 
that in the public-house a man ‘is under supervision, and his 
excess is checked, because, happily, excess is now condemned in 
almost every class. At home there are no such checks, and excess is 
not only more likely to take place, but also more likely to make the 
home miserable, and degrade every member of the family, which 


fh 
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might otherwise be kept in decency by the mother, in spite of a > 
drunken father, or vice versé. Beyond a certain point you drive.the . 


drinker to tipple at home and in. secret places, and then, let us 
beware lest our philanthropy l 

“Should step beyond her mark and be 

. Procuress to the lords of hell.” 
Some classes it may be better to indice to drink at home, others to 
drink in publie;, and in this, as in other parts of the science of 
Temperance, what we want is experiment. In 1855 Mr. Charles 
Buxton, a London brewer, urged that all public-houses should be 
closed at 10.o'clock; and if the clubs are properly controlled, it 
might be safe to limit hours considerably. The Minority report 
justly allows for local differences. B 4 - 

(3) To state that our liquor is pure, contradicts, I know, such high 

authorities as Dean Farrar and the Archbishop of Canterbury, but it 
is based on the best evidence. In 1893 Mr. E. N. Buxton, ina 


— 
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` ecrrespondence (published in Zhe Times) with . the Archbishop, 
showed that the only convictions for “ Adulterations" were those for 
excess of salt, and that the quantity declared illegal was considerably 
less than that commonly found in milk! No doubt Trulh was 
correct in its comment :— 


“ Oh these bishops and these brewers, I really greatly fcar 
lhey will never, never, solve this point about what's in the beer 


|? 

But the Chairman of the Inland Revenue Department must also 
be believed when he states that “ the experience of our laboratory for 
“a number of years goes to show that there is practically no adul- 
" leration of the beer of commerce with substances usually considered 
“ noxious to health." 

We are too apt to think that anything which intoxicates is 
adulterated. Not to speak of neat spirits, there are mixtures such as 
“dog’s nose,’ a concoction of gin with porter, which have disastrous 
effects, but which happily are giving way to less potent blends, one of 
which, combining "old? and “bitter,” is objectionably termed 
“ mother-in-law.” 

(4) Dr. Wieselgren, one of the authors of the system, thinks high 
prices one of the most potent agents for good, and the Chairman of 
the Gotenburg Co. has said that one advantage of owning the houses 
is that the prices of drink can be changed at any time or any house. 
One would think, however, that a general rise all round would be 
equally salutary, and this can be gained by a higher duty imposed 
by the State. Undoubtedly some of the Bolags do put up the price 
so much that their profits are reduced by the decrease of trade; the 
fixed interest on capital is easily earned, but the surplus which goes 
to the public purse is reduced, and this is greatly to the credit of 
the people who are willing to pay more rates in consequence, or io 
receive less for their charities to which the Bolags give their surplus 
profits. Probably it would be better to raise the price uniformly by 
State action, but I see no grounds for expecting that the State will 
fine itself for the sake of the drunkards. 

The Budget of 1895 is an object lesson; Sir William Harcourt 
found that the spirit duty paid better at the lower rate, and that 
lrishmen liked cheap whisky, so he took some of the duty off. 
Would Town Councils be more philanthropic? and are there no 
influences in local affairs resembling those of Irish votes? Probably 
there are; but a few towns, if the drink irade were in their hands, 
might be found willing to make the experiment of raising prices. 

(5) If the enquirer secks first at Gotenberg for the actual change of 
method which might account for success, and observés that no one is 
served with more than two drams, “ Here,” he thinks, “is a capita] 
invention, and one which can be easily adopted in England.” Great 
them is his bewilderment when he finds at other towns no limit 
whatever to the sober man’s “swillings.” That rule is almost 
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peculiar to Gotenburg. It might be commoner, but for the obvious 
fact that a man can come round to another door and get another 
two drams, or come in again five minutes later, if the house 1s 
crowded so that the manager docs not notice him. Some people at 
Gotonburg think this rule has taught men to go from house to house 

' and become ^ tipplers,” so as io drink more in the end than if they 
drank their fill at one house. 

It might, however, be useful in England in a very pecuhar way. 
It is a fact that people are, constantly refused drink on entering a 
publie, but very seldom after they have been served there. The 
reason is thai a man does not develop symptoms of excess while 
drinking; he becomes unsteady out of doors; then whe he enters a 
house again, he is refused. Thus if he could only get a quart of . 
beer or two drams of spirit at each house, his excess would, so to 
speak, take place sooner. We cannot prevent his getting drunk 

` somehow, but if his object is to get drunk he will do it with less waste 
of money, and if much drink apart from drunkenness is a physical 
evil, he will be benefited by drinking less. 

Limit of quantity has been tried at certain canteens for labourers : 
at waterworks, and is said to have worked well. It cannot bé 
enforced, of course, where the publican is working for his own 
interest. 

(6) Now as to food; excellent hot dinners at dd. do undoubtedly 
make the “utskankning” (the Swedish tavern) much more of an 
eating-house than it would be as a private concern, and our publics 
might in the same way be made to satisfy our ideas of what is a 
justifiable drink-shop; but do we seriously wish the workman to use 

‘the drink-shop for his dinner? At present he dines at his work- 
place, at home, or in a coffee-shop; very few publics provide a 
workman’s dinner. Are we prepared to run the risk of helping him 
^to drink more than he does now? Many people would shrink from 
' that risk; but it may be urged on the other hand that medical 
opinion is opposed to drinking without cating, and that if light 
food (e.g. bread and cheese) were.exposed on the counter, more . 
people would eat when they drink. I could point to houses where 
ihe brewer's manager had not sold anything but cakes and biscuits, 
but. when compelled to offer bread and cheese, sold a large 
quantity at a profit. It might be beneficial if all our drink-shops 
provided food in an attractive way, and this is undoubtedly difficult 
to contrive without public management. 
. (T) The supply- of tectotal drinks. ^ English advocates of the 
Gotenburg system speak as if it would be easy to satisfy Bill Sykes, 
who asks for gin, with a bottle of “kaola” or “anti-bass.” This is 
a vain hope; but there are houses where teetotal drinks would be 
bought if offered for sale. A demand for them may exist, which is 
only met when a strong motive impels tlte manager to take the 
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necessary trouble. This seems to be proved by the Report published 
in Tie ConreMPoRARY Review for September, 1899. 

(8) The refusal of credit is already established by law; that is to 
_say, a publican cannot recover a drinking debt by legal process; but 
the actual practice of credit-giving is common, and may be sometimes 
pernicious, enabling a man to drink “on tick” when he could not 
otherwise drink at all. It is impossible to abolish the practice, unless 
the man behind the bar has strict orders to refuse credit, and this 
can hardly obtain under our present system of private management. 

We have now ascertained that many of the methods to which 
improvement is attributed can be attained without surmounting 
the stiff fence of public-house acquisition, while others are 
not of very great importance, or might practically be obtained 
through stricter control by the police or special inspectors. One 
begins to hope that the advantages are disconnected from the essential 
feature of the Gotenburg system—public management; but itis not 
so. The Chairman of the Gotenburg Bolag goes so far as to allow 
that a great deal might be gained without management, but he and 
other leaders of the movement insist that the management cannot be 
dispensed with, if the greatest good is to be gained. ‘They all assert 
that the manager’s position is the crucial point. The author of the 
Gotenburg system put it in another way—that-you may make good 
rules under any system, but only with public management can you 
make them thoroughly effective. This applies to all the main 
features of the system, and for the last two methods (of the ten) 
management is essential. 

(9) One of these two is the manager’s non-interest in alcoholic 
drinks. This is of great importance, but not in the way usually 
-imagined. Many Reformers find it impossible to believe that the 
publican’s personal efforts, by the encouragement of treating, or by 
ihe arts of conversation, do not increase his trade, or that the mere 


fact of his interest in the sales does not induce people to drink “for - 


the good of the house.” This influence is comparatively unimpor- 
tant; the Englishman does not like to “ be interfered with.” 

“But,” replies the teetotaler, “ you may trust an Englishman's 
“ingenuity io draw custom somehow. At least, he has barmaids, 
“bright lights and handsome fittings." «Quite true, but what else 
should he have? ‘The young ladies at refreshment rooms do, 
perhaps, attract some idlers who would otherwise drink less, but in 
ihe workman's “ public bar " you will not observe flirtations with the 
barmaid, if-there is one, which very likely there is not. One 
certainly does expect that “ model” public-houses would be served 
by mén, when the object is to reduce trade to a minimum, but the 
Reformers at Stockholm and Christiania prefer barmaids! They 
also provide attractive little tables and chairs—which is more than a 
publican does in London. The Bishop of Chester avows that he 


- 
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wishes to make the “ publie " a place of proper recreation, so we may 
infer that he would not wish the lights to be dim or the seats other 
ihan comfortable. Sj 

_ This question of comfort is not one of very great importance. Do 
we not waver between two desires—to stop drinking on the one hand, 
to make it respectable on the other; between the ascetic principle and 
that of culture? Some reformers and some drinkers want the one; 
some the other. The system I advocate is the only one in which 
experiments can be made in both. 

The importance of the manager's disinterestedness lies in moro 
serious matters. An occasional publican may even encourage 
low practices or bad characters. So at least we are assured ; 
though I am informed by a “ City Missionary,” whose sole duty is to 
visit the public-houses in a large and poor district of London, that 
not one of his publicans (over 100 in number) offers unlawful 
attractions. He cannot say as much for coffee-shops, which are too . 
often mere cloaks for vicc. 

But who will argue that the public-house is always ideal? and if 
not there is great valué in the managers indifference to profits. 
There are houses which hardly pay, and where consequently every 
possible step must be taken to make ends meet. These are the real 
evils which even Mr. Goschen’s scheme for buying up the smaller 
houses would have abolished. In them especially, and in others, it 
is surely desirable to ensure that nothing objectionable is done tu 
increase trade. ' i 

(10) The last virtue is better control over the manager. This is - 
even more important than his non-interest. That is only a negative 
virtue, this is a positive one. It affects the refusal of drink to the 
drunken, the expulsion of bad characters; in short, the active 
prevention of any mal-practice. 

- Happily in these days drunkenness is so far unpopular that in most 
- houses it is bad policy to allow a drunken man; it drives away 
others to have him there. Only the house which is very hard up for 
customers will serve him, and then only because. no one else is in the 
bar. But often it is the easiest course to serve a doubtful applicant. 
Perhaps if refused he will be rowdy and give trouble. Non-interest 
does not operate here; the fear of punishment is required to make the 
publican take trouble in coaxing the tippler to leave, or in ejecting 
him. The same applies to getting rid of betting mèn and 
prostitutes. Many Last-end publicans refuse to serve any one they 
know to be a bad character, however sober; but there are places 
where laxity prevails, and does not lead to loss of the license; in 
such cases public management would be a great gain. - Hs virtue is 
shown even by the fact that frequently a brewer’s manager gets rid 
of customers whom the free publican allowed before the brewer 
bought the house. This is because the brewer can compel the 
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manager, and is really a great virtue in the management of houses 
by brewers (who have more to lose by a bad reputation than smaller 
men), but the magistrates do their best to prevent the system bemg 
adopted. Similarly a public body would have effective control 
because it would be the manager's master. It could turn him out at 
once, whereas it takes time to remove a publican under the present law. 

We have now reviewed the methods of the Swedish system to 
which importance is attributed, and we have considered the conditions 
they would meet with in England and their probable effect. 

What should be our conclusions? We find, in the first place, 
three of the methods (few houses, short hours and pure liquor) to be 
quite independent of “ the system "; the question of how to deal with 
them is therefore beyond my province. 

Secondly, we find a class of methods which might to some extent 
be enforced without public management, but are far more likely to 
be cnforced, and more likely to be efficient, under it. Such are high 
prices, cheap food, and tcetotal drinks, limitation of supply and 
refusal of credit. Possibly a system of highly-paid and special 
inspectors would enable such rules to be tried, but enforcement would 
be difficult. | 

Thirdly, we find the non-interest of the manager in profits and the 
conirol over him to be of great value and to be unattainable without 
publie management. 

Classes 2 and 3 seem to point clearly to a trial of the Scan- 
dinavian system. The benefits are well worth such a venture, and 
if corporations were permitted to enter on it, some would doubtless 
be found willing to buy up the public-houses even at present prices, 
and manage them, with due regard both to economy and morality. 
In a few years most valuable experience will have been gained, while 
if failure result, little disturbance will have taken place. 

Provided that no injustice is done in obtaining control of the 
houses, the fullest option may be given to towns and large country 
areas. Some will then be found devising a compromise. Possibly if 
houses were leased directly to commercial companies with stringent 
conditions, the benefit of non-interest and of control might be 
obtained without the dangers of conducting business through a 
public body. ; : l 

I have dealt only with the influence of the system on sobriety ; 
but other advantages, social and political, undoubtedly go with il. 
An experiment on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s resolution of 1877 
is well worth the making; and though the teetotaler would condemn 
a community which retailed alcoholic drink, let us hope he will 
remember that Sir Wilfrid Lawson voted for that resolution, and 
join in demanding “ Fiat experimentum," even though it must be 
"jn eorpore vili." 

Nori Buxton. 


-WHIG IMPERIALISM. 


In his four years of power this father of empires did more 
than all Napoleon’s campaigns to shape the future of the 
world. He established the British Enipire in America and Asia; 
he made the Anglo-Saxon master of North America, and cleared the 
way for the sister empire there; he saved Prussia from extinction, 
-and-made the German Empire a possibility a hundred years later. 
The world has gained from that wonderful succession of victories ; 
England and America were the only homes of parliamentary govern- 
ment in a great wilderness of arbitrary power; it was as necessary 
then as now that the Protestant nations should lead the world, and 
that lead was much less assured than it is to-day. But all this was 
only dimly recognised at the time. It was no principle of righteous- 
ness or care for the world’s good that moved England to dety half 
Europe; it was rather thirst of conquest, an eagerness to win new 
markets (with doors very much shut), pride in the British flag 
triumphant in a hundred fights by sca and land. The “ British 
Empire” became a phrase of every day; but there was little heed 
whether it were built on sand or rock, and so it came to stand for 
untold cruelty in India, in the colonies for a stupid inability to 
understand them, in Europe for a domineering insolence that won 
us the hatred of three-quarters of the Continent. At that time it 
. was impossible for the nobler Imperial ambitions to show themselves ; 
, the hereditary hatred of France and Spain, the passion to humiliate 
the Bourbons, were too universal to make room for finer instincts. A 
few years passed, and England was at war with her own colonies, 
and feelings that were silent in the great struggle with the Bourbon 
powers came boldly forward when .we were fighting men of our 
own kin and language. The nobler and the baser Imperialism 
abruptly parted company. 


BH GLISH Imperialism began with the elder and greater Pitt. 


z 
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The Tories had had little share in the growth of the Imperial 
spirit. They had forced on the peace, that stopped the country in 
its full career of victory; the country gentlemen hated a war- 
taxation; George IIT. had driven Pitt from office, and his ambition 
to humble the Whigs and weaken Parliament was more to him then 
than any glory of the British name. Now the Tories posed as the 
champions of Imperial authority, of the claim of Parliament to 
override the customs and local liberties and chartered rights of the 
colonies. They had a great mass of popular feeling behind them. 
There were no gold fields in America; but the country gentlemen 
hoped to shift a portion of the land-tax on to American shoulders. 
The clergy regarded a struggle with the colonists as a religious war 
against dissenters, and drew parallels between Washington and 
Jeroboam. The man in the strect despised the three millions of his 
kinsmen, who in character and culture stood ahead of his own 
country. “The meanest person among us," said Dr. Price, “is 
disposed to look upon himself as having a body of subjects in 
America," ^ Every man in England," complained Franklin, “seems 
to consider himself as a piece of a sovereign over America, and 
talks of ‘our subjects in the colonies?” “No State,” said a 
pamphleteer of the time, “ would ever have allowed its subjects to 
remove into a distant part of its dominions, if it were thereby io be 
deprived of their services and usefulness.” ‘On the one hand,-there 
was a jealousy of the growing power of the colonies, which even 
before the Stamp Act prompted a proposal to hand back Canada to 
ihe French, that the neighbourhood of an alien and hostile power 
might check the growth of the English settlements. On the other 
hand, there was a contempt for the men whom Hume called “the 
poor infatuated Americans,” and the average Englishman was 
convinced that they would never fight and might be trodden on 
with impunity. England's pride, said Lord Camden, “has infatuated 
her with the ideas of victory and certain success.” When war broke 
out and the despised farmers routed British armies, contempt turned 
to rage. The Americans became “a foreign nation," and Johnson, 
representing the wilder Tories, was eager to “burn and destroy ” 
their towns. 

It was this insolence of power, this absence of asd sympathy, 
that encouraged the Tory statesmen (and the section of renegade 
Whigs that went with them) to persevere, with many searchings of 
heart, in the suicidal struggle with the colonies. In theory their 
claim had a certain amount of justification. In every State, as Hobbes 
and Locke had taught, there must be one supreme authority. It 
was not easy to apply the theory to the Imperial problems that had 
suddenly thrust themselves upon the country; the Tories argued 
that theré could be no middle course between the independence of the 
colonies and unqualified submission to Parliament, and the refusal 
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of the Americans to admit the latter seemed sometimes a wanton 
defiance of law and all that law safeguarded. And to men who 


- , struck a ledger balance between mother-country and daughter ito 


seemed that, as the Americans owed their protection to the British 
navy, as British arms had won their frontiers from l'rench and 
Indians, it was only fair that the colonists should pay their quotum 
to the Imperial exchequer. The mistake was that what ought to 
have been a matter of amicable arrangement, of tenderness for 
counter-rights, of subordination of all else to the one supreme need 
of preserving the sentimental links of Iimpire,—that this was 
measured by the hard, cold rule of abstract right, that every instinct 
of political wisdom was forgotten for a phrase. The Americans had 
never denied the paramountcy of the British Parliament, so long as 
it did not clash with what they deemed rights of equal sanctity. 
They were very loyal to the Empire; “home” was their common 
name for the mother-eountry; the charge that they had aimed at 
independence from the first was an after-thought to hide the naked- 
ness of Tory argument, and is now known to have been a pure 
‘delusion. A few individuals may have dreamt of independence at 
some distant day, but it was only after long years, and by aid of 
English unwisdom, that they gained a following. The colonists 
were ready to contribute to the Imperial expenditure, in spite of the 
deliberate sacrifice of their commerce to that of Great Britain. They 
had lavished their lives and mor tgaged their lands in the great 
struggle with France; they were prepared to do the same again, if 
England were involved in another European war. All that they 
claimed was that any contributions from their internal taxes should 
be aids freely granted by vote of their own assemblies, not levies 
imposed by the unsympathetic and ignorant Parliament on the other . 
side of the Atlantic. And, while they clung with pedantic faith 
to the formula of “no taxation without representation,” while they 
were resolute to surrender no tittle of those constitutional liberties 
which they treasured as their British heritage, they were plaintively 
eager to be reconciled to the mother country, to remain a part of’ 
that Empire in whose great destinies they were proud to share. 
Again and again, despite the ripe-apple theory, despite nonsense 
about ines tab lone, a little tact, a little recognition of their side 
of the case, a little abstinence from irritating action and insulting 
word, might have saved them to the làmpire. Whether it has been 
well or not for the progress of the world that they were lost, is one 
of those speculative-questions which wise men will avoid. At any 
raie, the fact remains ihat it needed all the desperate unwisdom of 
the Tories, all the mischievous small obstinacy of the King, to lose 
for the Empire its fairest possession. 

Very different was the Imperialism of the Whigs. From first to 
last, with hardly a .backsliding, the Whigs of England stood 
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staunchly by the Whigs of America. They felt that they were heirs 
of the Imperialist tradition, that in the day of their power they had 
"governed America at the expense of only a little pen, ink, and 
paper," that it had been under a Whig government that the French 
power was crushed on the St. Lawrence and Mississippi. They had 
the true Imperialist sense that the King and the Tories lacked. 
“The Americans,” said Sir George Savile, “are my countrymen, 
fellow-subjects, and brothers.” “To my heart and understanding,” 
wrote Junius, “the names of American and Englishman are 
synonymous." “ We are derived," said David Hartley, “from the 
same stock; we have the same religion, the same manners, the same 
language, the same temper, the same love of liberty and inde- 
pendence.” They gloried in the mighty destinies of America, and 
the sense of “that colossal force in the future” lay strong on the 
imaginations of Chatham and lesser men. Africa, luckily for them, 
was hidden from their eyes, but they looked for the day when the 
British flag would fly over all North America and India. Once 
secure colonial liberty, said Lord Shelburne, and London will 
become “what it ought to be, the metropolis of Asia and America.” 
But they knew that if the Empire was to be held together, it must 
be by far other bonds than those which the King and George 
Grenville and Lord North had tried to forge. “My hold of the 
colonies,” said Burke, “is in the close affection which. grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges and 
equal protection. These are ties which, though light as air, 
are strong as links of iron." All the treasures of his statesmanship 
and eloquence he poured out in trying to teach the country ihe 
folly of attempting exact definitions of right, while the limpire was 
still an experiment, of stirring bitterness on questions that were 
not importunate for settlemerit, of “preserving the authority of 
Parliament by destroying its dominions.” “An exact practical 
definition of the supreme right in every case," he said, “is the most 
dangerous and chimerical of enterprises.” “ An abstract right may 
be the most odious of wrongs,” and all such controversies “ are better 
left to the schools, where only they can be safely discussed.” And 
the Whigs learnt from their Imperialism another reason for support- 
ing the Americans. The true dividing-line did not lie between the 
mother-country and the colonies (that was a factitious issue, that 
every sound theory of Empire condemned), but between parliamen- 
tary government and the new theories of prerogative that threatened 
to sap the freedom of Englishmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 
At bottom the Americans were fighting for the same cause that the 
Puritans had fought for a century and a quarter ago. Washington 
and the great Virginian landlords were the true heirs of the 
English squires who followed Cromwell; the democracy of Boston 
obeyed the traditions they had brought with them) from Puritan 
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London and Norwich. To all intents the struggle in America, at 
all events down to the French alliance, was a civil war. The lines 
that divided Whigs and Tories in America were the same that divided 
Whigs and Tories in England. It was as Englishmen, with an 
English inheritance of liberty, that the colonists fought for their 
rights. And it was not mere sympathy with liberty that made 


Rockingham, glory in the House of Lords that “the attempt to ` 


enslave America has miscarried.” The Whigs knew that the 
Americans were fighting their own .baitle. America has resisted, 
said Chatham, because of the “ Whiggish spirit" that flourishes 
there; they have merely, echoed Fox, “ acted from Whig principles.” 
The English Whigs had a mastering dread of militarism, and men of 
very varied politics—Chatham and Burke, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Duke of Grafton, Governor Johnstone and -Horace Walpole— 
feared that if George III. triumphed in America, he would: use his | 
= victorious army to crush liberty at home. "^ The same system of 
government,” said Lord John Cavendish, “that is being attempted. 
`- in America, will at length make its way hither, and the liberties of 
America and Great Britain be buried in one grave." 

Nobly and unflinchingly, year after year, the little band of Whigs 
stood out against the madness of King and country, and tried to save 
America to the Empire. The first great blunder of the Stamp 
Act passed indeed almost unnoticed; but as soon as its true import 
‘was realised and. America was in half-revolt, they seized the 
opportunity of their brief year of office to repeal it, though to pacity 
the King they passed the useless and irritating Declaratory Act. 
. When with Townshend’s Revenue Act the dispute revived, never 
to be hushed again, they protested against taxation that was “for a 
. quarrel and not for a revenue ’’; they exposed the colonial governors, 
whose insults to the colonists and one-sided reports to the Home 
Government were the cause of half the mischief; they attacked the 
* infamous ” bill for restraining the trade of New England as “a bill 
for the dismemberment of a great Empire”; they pointed out that 
“ as administration rose in its pretensions, the Americans rose, as it 
` relaxed, they relaxed." When war broke out, they had no 
squeamishness.about opposing the Government. They were dealing’ 
with a thing that was wrong, and they thought it a plain duty to 
fight it; and they fought it with doubled energy, as the wild war 
passion surged higher in the country, and the colonies became more 
and more hopelessly alienated’ The “first Liberal Imperialist ” 
thundered out to the Lords his defence of “the Whigs and freemen 
of America, whom you call rebels,” and scathed the mad Tory policy 
in words that still ring in our ears. In that miserable time, when 
they saw the Empire being shattered and were powerless to save it, ` 
Burke and Hartley and Pownall, and at a later date Fox and the 
younger Pitt, squandered their unanswerable arguments on the | 
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unlistening majority of country squires and “ King's friends” and 
placemen in the Commons. Admiral Keppel and some of his officers 
refused to serve against the Americans; Chatham withdrew his eldest 
soa from the army rather than let him take part in the war. Burke 
has justified the policy in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol : — 


- They (the Tories)," he says, “ are continually boasting of unanimity 
or calling for it. But before this unanimity can be matter 
either of wish or congratulation, we ought to be pretty sume 
that we are engaged in a rational. pursuit. I declare that 
I cannot discern the least advantage, which could accrue 
to us, if we were able to persuade our Colonies that they 
had not a single friend-in Great Britain. On the contrary, 
if the affections and opinions of mankind be not exploded as 
principles of connexion, I conceive it would be happy for us, if they 
were taught to believe that there was even a formed American party 
in England, to whom they could always look for support, . . . 
so that their very turbulence and sedition should find vent 
in no other place than this. . . . . We have been told 
that our dissent from violent measures is an encouragement 
to rebellion; Does any body seriously maintain, that charged 
with my share of-the public councils, I am obliged not to 
resist projects which I think mischievous, lest men who suffer should 
be encouraged to resist? Is it then a rule that no man in this nation 
shall open his mouth in favour of the Colonies, shall defend their 
rights, or complain of their sufferings? Or when war finally breaks 
out, no man shall express his desires of peace? . . . It is said 
that, being at war with the Colonies . . . all the policy we have 
left is to strengthen.the hands of Government to reduce them. On 
the principle of this argument, the more mischief we suffer from any 
Administration, the more our trust in it is to be confirmed. Let 
them once get us into a war, and then their power 1s safe, and an act 
of oblivion past for all their misconduct." 


This was written in 1777, not in 1900, and Burke and Chatham 
are counted among our great ones. 

The poliey of the Whigs was a simple one. First to stop ihe 
war. Successful or unsuccessful, it could lead only to one result. 
"If the sword should do all that the sword can do, the success 
of Tory arms and the defeat of Tory policy will be one and the same 
thing," wrote Burke. Next, to reconcile America at any cost to 
British pride, to keep to “the safe old ground of precedent" and 
repeal all the exasperating legislation, which to glut the hunger for 
supremacy threatened to lose an Empire. They would have given 
the colonies absolute liberty in all matters of internal taxation and 
domestic legislation. Above all, they would have replaced a system, 
which meant ever-growing suspicion and exasperation, by a readiness 
to recognise colonial ideals, and remove friction by restoring what 
Congress called “the ancient state of unsuspecting confidence in 
the mother-country.” “ We have tried,” said Chatham, “ for uncon- 
ditional submission; try what can be gained by unconditional 
redress.” “The question," said Burke, “is to conciliate the 
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Americans, and not trouble whether we are granting them a right or 
a favour.”. There is good ground for believing that even after the 
Declaration-of Independence the Whigs could still have won back 
- the Americans, had they come into office. After Saratoga and the 
. Trench alliance it was too late, and though even Lord North was 
willing now to grant what would have amply contented the colonies 
a few years before, America was lost irretrievably. Except Chatham 
and his small personal following, the Whigs recognised the inevit- 
able, and their one aim. now was to have peace before America was 
yet more -exasperated,—anything rather: than the aimless, wicked 
strife, that was sowing the seeds of lasting bitterness between the 
two great kindred peoples. “If we must be seemingly divided," 
said Hartley, “let there at least be a union in the partition — 
Fox still- hoped for “a perpetual alliance on a federal foundation,” 
and Rockingham and Richmond clung to the idea of “a true British - 
Family Compact.” ` 
But even this passed into the impossible. When at length the 
country awoke from its nightmare and saw that America could not' 
` be conquered, when the French and Spanish fleets rode unchallenged 
in the Channel, and at last our navy hardly saved the wrecks of what 
our statesmen had done their best to lose, peace came too late to save 
America to the Empire. “ We are not fit to govern ourselves, much 
less distant provinces," lamented the Duke of Richmond; and a 
great Empire was dismembered, because Englishmen were too 
' arrogant to be just, and King and ministers did not know the golden 
rule of Imperial Statesmanship. Absit omen. . 


Bouton KING. 


MODERN GERMAN LYRIC POETRY. 


A POSITIVE literary manifestation of latter years is the interest 
shown in lyrics. It is true that anthologies of such poetical 
works appeared in former years, that they were noticed by the 

industrious bibliographer, 'and sometimes mentioned by the critic; 

but the public regarded them with cold indifference, or asked 
impatiently :— 

l «Wann werdet ihr Poeten des Dichtens einmal müd ?” 


They generally declared that the days of poetry—and by poetry 
{hey meant lyries—had passed, never lo return; but although buried, 
and covered with a cold stone, it lives to-day, it raises ils head, it 
speaks, and iis voice is listened to by an ever-increasing crowd. 
To-day small volumes of lyrics are purchased, read, and talked about, 
and the readers endeavour to form some idea concerning them. 
Indeed, there was never a better time than the present in which to 
‘appreciate and understand poetry, even forcign poetry. In ordinary life 
we see how national peculiarities disappear, and how the pan-human 
type spreads, especially amongst individuals who remain in touch 
with modern culture. It is a fact that may provoke indignation, 
butt is a fact nevertheless. It is noticeable also in the modern lyric. 
In the soul of the contemporary poet, be he English, Vrench, 
German, or Pole, two chords resound distinctly; the egotistical: my 
pains and joys, my sentiments and impressions, my passions and 
impulses, my gricfs, my doubts, my despair; and then there is the 
other chord, the pan-human: all the sentiments, thoughts, and 
impressions of the contemporary generation, in a word, the pan- 
human soul. Motives with a relative character, reaching beyond the 
personal I, yet not embracing the whole of humanity, motives 
especially national, or as they should be called, patriotic, are very 
2u 2 i 
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seldom heard, and when heard, are very feeble. This is a fact to be 
noticed in the lyrics ofall nations. Under these conditions, the poet 
can more easily speak to the hearts and imaginations of readers of 
other nationalities. . 

As the English critics speak more of French literature, and as 
French books are more read by the cultivated classes in England, 
than was formerly the case, something is known here of French lyric 
poetry. But with German poetry ihe case is quite different. Very little 
of this poetry has been translated into English, and that little is 
“from Heine, Scheffel, or Baumbach. All that has been written since 
Heine is terra incognita. ‘The critics mention recent German dramas, 
and sometimes novels, but about lyric poetry they are silent. 

Now, however, there is an opportunity to fill up this gap. It is 
furnished by a volume published recently in Berlin, under 
tho title: Die Perlenschnur, Line Anthologie moderner lyrik, 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Gemmel. It is a beautiful book, published 
by Schuster and Loeffler; the few modern illustrations it contains 
do not perhaps explain its contents, but they help to awaken a certain 
sensation. It is the first anthology consecrated to modern lyric 
poetry. An excellent volume by Carl Busse, published a few years 
since, embraced the whole field of poetry after the death of Heine, 
but owing to the abundance of material, very little space was devoted 
to the poetry of the last few years. Following the example of Herr 
Gemmel, but preserving my freedom of thought, I shall endeavour to 
give, not a complete picture of modern German lyric poetry, but a 
brief sketch of the best. 

The disappearance of national-patriotic motives from German 
poetry is the more surprising, in that it occurred in the epoch after 
_ 1870, when the Germans, having crushed the foe, united, and placed 
the imperial crown on the head of the Prussian king. Omne would 
naturally have expected to see patriotic enthusiasm, expressions of 
national pride, jingoistic arrogance, and shouts of triumph. But 
these aro not to be found, except, perhaps, in the writings of 
Wildenbruch and his imitators, and consequently not in modern 
poems at all. This is all the more striking, when one considers the 
luxuriant growth, strength, and relative beauty of lyric poetry from 
the time of Napoleon, from the fight for independence (1813) 
Whilst the Germans were longing for unity and power, they had 
magnificent national poetry—-to-day, when they are united and 
powerful, they have no such poetry. Even the greatest amongst 
modern poets, although by his age he belongs to the older 
generation, does not possess this talent. Detlev von Lilencron, a 
Dane by extraction, fought in the wars of 1866 and 1870, and only 
began to write when he was thirty-five years of age. His military 
temperament and ardour are apparent in his poetry, especially in his 
Adjutantenritte, published in 1883. Boldness, liveliness, and 
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naturalness are his characteristics. There is nothing artificial in 
him—indeed, he is sometimes too natural; he is also fond of sudden 
. transitions, or of a purposely adopted unevenness of form. . The 
ardour and levity of the lieutenant often create delicate situations, 
and his sympathetic liveliness charms, even where it degenerates into 
pranks. Then, too, there is great delicacy of feeling in his descrip- 
tions of nature, not the romantic, wild nature of the mountains, but 
the peaceful, sad, melancholy nature of the plains of Northern 
Germany. This feeling of sadness is intensified by the knowledge 
that Liliencron is mirthful, ironical, and sometimes cynical; the 
sudden thoughtfulness of.a man who usually fills the air with hearty 
laughter appeals eloquently to the heart of the reader. ‘The 
following verses might be quoted as a proof of that side of the poet's 
nature : — 


* [m Weizenfeld, im Korn und Mohn, 
Liegt ein Soldat, unaufgebunden, 
Zwei Tage schon, zwei Nächte schon, 

Mit schweren Wunden unverbunden. 


Dursttiberquitlt und fieberwild 
In Todeskampf den Kopf erhoben, 
Ein letzer Traum, ein letztes Bild, 
Sein brechend Auge schliigt nach oben. 


Die Sense rauscht im Aehrenfeld 
Er sieht sein Dorf im Arbeitsfrieden, 
Ade, Ade du Heimatwelt— 
Und beugt das Haupt, und ist verschieden." 


And looking back on his past life, this talented poet sees misery, 
and a sorrowful struggle for bread. An appeal for assistance, 
published in seven hundred newspapers, weeklies, and magazines, 
brought in two hundred marks! 

Even if unable to emphasise the artistic value of his poems, their 
strength of expression, their contents and feeling, must be in 
sympathy with everyone. And they who would criticise their 
prankish sensuality must acknowledge their liveliness and 
naturalness. 

It is quite different with another modern lyric poet, who belongs 
to the modern generation. Richard Dehmel (born 1863) lacks 
naiveté of heart; he is a decadent. In the preface to his first volume 
of poetry he says explicitly :— 

“ Erst wenn der Geist von jedem Zweck genesen, 
und nichts mehr wissen will als seine Triebe, 
dann offenbart sich ihm das weise Wesen 


verliebter Thorheit und der grossen Liebe. 
Euch und Mir in Dankbarkeit." 


The erotic is the principal chord in his poetry, but it is not the 
fiery, prankish, but healthy erotic of Lilieneron. Dehmel’s love has 
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its birth in the atmosphere of a hot-house, and it intoxicates, the 
senses; it is the love of an old man, or of a man morally sick. Of like 
` nature is the poetry of Paul Verlaine. In addition to most extra- 
ordinary outbursts of sexualism, Dehmel has raptures of mysticism, 
in which he dreams of some new and more perfect epoch, wherein 
the Greek Aphrodite and the Christian Madonna would form a 
‘harmonious idea. In a preface, written in prose, he says that this 
epoch is not far distant, and then, making use of unintelligible 
expressions, as is the custom of decadents, he explains the imaginary 
signs of this approaching ‘era. . Like the French modernists, he - 
endeavours to make the ethic esthetical, to substitute the eesthetic for 
the ethic; he regards the “autonomic egotism” of the individual as 
one of the most salutary of modern ideas. In his poem Gottes Wille, 
which is very beautiful, he rebukes Eve, who, despite the eternal 
torture of desire, fears to take the apple, remembering that it has 
been forbidden by God, and the poet says: “ He, that old God, has 
never yet made the timid happy. He gave you hunger, he gave you 
hands; take and eat—then suffer!” In this poem, and in the majority 
of his writings, esthetic persons will find many beauties, and 
especially a great talent in the selection of corresponding forms 
(words, sentences, rhythms, etc:), very suitable for expressing certain 
sentiments, thoughts, and impressions. Dehmel is thus sometimes 
unpleasing, sometimes obnoxious, and sometimes he arouses indig- 
nation, but his writing is always full of character, for he is the echo of 
a great number of contemporary sick souls. His influence on 
German poetry is immense, and the name of his imitators is legion. 
Detlev von Liliencron ‘and Richard Dehmel are undoubtedly the 
most eminent of the modern German lyric poets. Both have 
imitators, whom it is not worth while to mention here. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to’ say that all modern lyric poets belong to the 
school of either of these men, for there are poets of great talent who 
are full of originality, although, naturally, they represent modern 
ideas. Thus, if there can be no question of placing them all in one 
category, it is, nevertheless, possible to occasionally class two or three 
together, according to the tone dominating their, work. - 
As has already been remarked, in this class of, poetry, patriotism is ` 
silent. Instead, prominence is given to contemporary social thoughts 
and sentiments. At least, this was the case a few years since; 
to-day these echoes are also silent, and in the anthology published by 
Herr Gemmel but few are to be found. Still, as they were very 
forcibly put forward, at no very distant date, it is necessary to 
describe them here. . The social sentiment manifested itself in two 
directions; first, as a tendency to introduce into lyric poetry elements 
hitherlo avoided—hence the reproduction of the soul of the . 
proletariat; secondly, as a social tendency either in the form of 
sympathy with the oppressed, or of a protest against and satire an 
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the oppressor. The poet is now given over to the service of a new 
and better epoch: ; í 
«C Kein rückwärts sehauender Prophet, 
Geblendet durch unfassliche Idole, 
Modern sei der Poet, 
Modern vom Scheitel bis zur Sohle! ” 


„cries one of this group of poets, Arno Holz. In a volume entitled 
“The Book of Time," in which he makes excellent use of the lash of 
satire, he, being filed with grief at the state of modern society, 
exclaims: “This is a world of bloody crime.” Indignation at the 
existing condition of affairs drove Carl Henckel into the arms of 
social democracy, whilst Hermann Conrad gives voice to his disgust 
in complaints, sometimes rhetorical, and often full of tenderness, that 
penetrate the heart, despite a certain artificiality in composition ; 
‘Wo seid ihr hingegangen, . 

Meine frommen, unschuldigen Kinderaugen ? 

Wo seid ihr hingegangen, 

Die ihr in-prangenden Reizen 

Die Welt mir verktindigt. 

In meines Lebens erster Morgenfrithe ?’”’ 

An entirely different aim is that of John Henry Mackay. Holz 
‘and Henckel propagate socialistic ideas. Mackay, who is half Scotch, 
half German, advocates the right of the individual; he is an anarchist 
in theory.. In one of his poems, he asks: “Who is free?- The 
clouds are free, the wind, that makes the world tremble, 1s free, the 
sea kissing the-shore is free, free are the summits of the mountains, 
the virgin forests, and the eagle soaring in the air, the horse roaming 
unbridled over the steppe is free, free is the loud song of the poet— 
but we? ”— 


‘Wir Thoren, wir Knechte der Thorheit, nur wir sind nicht frei ! ” 
But on the other hand, he says: 


“Gross kannst du dich empor erst heben, 
Wenn du gelernt, nur dir allein zu leben,” 


and he proudly calls on “his I” to raise its head, for the one who 
always believed in himself will be the victor. Thus it was yesterday. 
It is different to-day. Driven out by other sensations, social ideals 
attract the poets no longer. Henckel, that one-time Socialist, dreams 
to-day of some purple flower, rocked on the waves of the future; this 
is human goodness of heart conquering misery. “The sea-gulls of 
freedom soar in dazzling light, and tlie complaints of an overthrown 
‘world grow fainter and fainter in the distance.” Thus speaks, not a 
politician, but an artist-dreamer. With the others, there is not even 
a reminiscence of former conflicts and tendencies. In his book 
entitled Phantasus, Arno Holz, the loudest voiced of the group, sings 
like a typical, egotistical modernist. ` It is difficult to grasp the 
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sentiments, the mystic charm of nature, and the half-conscious mové- : 
ments of the “nude Soul ”—all that one can find in him. But there 
is something more. - In company with Paul Victor, and a handful of 
other poets, Arno Holz has created a new poetical theory. He 
not only despises rhyme, he also despises rhythm. Why entangle the 
free emanation of a poet’s soul? This queer theory of paying no 
. attention to the intrinsic value of rhythm, whose task is to increase 
and sustain the feeling of a poem, changes poetry into an architec- 
tural plaything, for ‘dividing prose sentences into a voluntary 
quantity of verses; however, he carefully preserves the, rules of 
EDUC UD The following i is an. example of Arno Holz's poetry : 


* Ich trat in mein Zimmer 
Die Fenster standen weit auf 
Draussen 
Schien die Sonne. 
Wie wunderbar, 
Rosen ? 
Ein ganzer Strauss ! 
. Weisse, gelbe und dunkelrothe.”’ 


Another verse, literally translated, reads: “ You read, that the 
Duke of Devonshire requires 100,000 pounds (exactly £100,000) every 
year, and you envy him his pues of jasper. Fool!” What a 
charming beginning for an ode! But it must be understood that 
this monstrously strange theory has many followers; indeed, it has 
already become so threatening that it is necessary to combat it in 
serious, but impartial, magazines. It is difficult to speak widely . 
about the rules and characteristics of the so-called Artistenlyrk. 
The hyper-cestheticism of modern German poetry has produced Herr 
Ernest Schurr, who with astonishing philosophic seriousness investi- 
gates the part that the shape of a book, the kind of type, and the 
colour of-the paper iake in -producing a suitable sensation, thus . 
ridiculously exaggerating a thought which has been proved by 
experience, and which is partly right. This same philosopher studies 
the psychology: of a page of blank paper. If only persons without 
talent were devoted to these oddities, one could remain indifferent to 
them. But amongst these poets there are men of great ability, such 
as the afore-mentioned Arno Holz, and another poet, not mentioned 
in the anthology, Stephen George, a young Viennese, very little 
known to the public at large, but worshipped in the circle of his 
friends. He (Stephen George) is a dreamer; shut ‘up within himself, 
and indifferent to real life and the paltry noise of humanity, he 
touches the chords of his lyre so delicately that one can scarcely hear 
their vibration.. A man of culture even is not always able to 
penetrate the symbols of his lyric poems, but when the moment of 
concentrated impressiveness is grasped the soul inhales a breath of 
true poetry. He who wishes that his poetry should stir the soul of 
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the whole nation, ihat it should speak to all, even those who are the 
poorest spiritually, that man would doom even the most beautiful 
works of the modern lyric poets; but he who does not ask this of 
poetry, he who only wishes that poetry should furnish a creative 
sensation, that man will catch many pearls from the sea of oddities, 
posings, and patterns. And then, who knows whether Góthe's 
expression, that jewel of German lyric poetry: Ueber allen Gipfeln 
ast Ruh, is really felt in all its beauty by the adversaries of 
modernism, and especially, whether it was felt by them when Góthe 
wrote that poem. 

It is difficult to set forth and define those things in modern 
German lyric poetry which are beautiful, although differing from 
tradition. Of these poems, we can only repeat what one modernist, 
Hugo Salus, said of his own poems: 


'* Es gibt eine Art von stillen Gedichten 
Die nichts erfinden und nichts berichten, 
Die wie mit schlanken, blassen, weichen 
l'ingern über die Stirne dir streichen, 
Die wie ein Hauch mit zagem Wehn 
Tratimend öffnen der Seele Thüven 
Und sehwebend durch deine Seele gehn 
Die dich j&hlings zu Thrínen rühren." 


Many other quotations should be given, but it is impossible to 
give more in this paper. I have only mentioned a few of the most 
eminent poets, and I recommend the reader to make himself better 
aequainted with them, even if it be through the medium of some 
anthology. 

In conclusion, I should have liked to speak about naive joyfulness, 
and free humour, but it cannot be, for there are no such tones in. 
modern German poetry; evidently there are but few to be found in 
life either. Even the most quiet are sad; they are longing after the 
happiness that they lack. In a charming ballad, Gustav Falke tells 
of a knight who pursued happiness; in the end, he was stopped by 
death, who gave him his hard hand. Elsewhere he leads us to a 
solitary woman; formerly she was joyful, she heard merry songs 
around her, and inhaled the perfume of the roses; to-day she toils 
silently and sorrowfully, remembering hard duty. 


* Ob aber nachts, wenn alles schweigt, 
Nicht manchmal deine Seele jammert 
Und was aus stillen Grübern steigt 
Mit Sehnsuchts armen wild umklammert | ” 


Another, Carl Busse, heard that happiness dwelt beyond the 
mountains. He went in search of it. He started with the crowd, 
he returned weeping; the longing for happiness, never to be satisfied, 
will remain with him for ever. As Chrystian Morgenstern says: 
“Sorrow wanders through the world as a thin woman guiding a 
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EN drawn by wild bulls, and the fumos made by that — 
grow ever deeper and deeper." Sadness and longing are the 
principal characteristics of modern poetry. 

.In this review of modern lyric poetry, I have omitted many names 
known in Germany, and have only mentioned those who best express 
modern poetry. I have also omitted those who, although lyric pocts, . 

have gained greater merit in other -branches of poetry: such as 
. Schlaf, Hartleben, Hart, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who has 
: ‘also béen. omitted. by Herr Gemmel. : | ` 
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MONASTIC ORDERS UP TO DATE. 


IL—Tmsk SWEATING oF ORPHAN GIRLS, 


ELIGIOUS Congregations in France have the “ education” of 
R children chiefly in their own hands. They train up the coming 
generations almost without let or hindrance. Of all French 
children, male and female, brought up outside their parental homes, 
orphans or not (with the exception of children put out to live with 
peasanis in the country), five-sixths are bred and taught in convents, 
monasteries and Congregationist houses. It is alleged that tke 
“bringing up” is in many cases a dragging down, and that, owing 
to the fierceness of the struggle for existence raging among the 
numerous Congregations now in l'rance, some of them treat their 
wards and pupils as mere grist to be ground down in the mill. And, 
speaking à prior, it is possible there may be truth in the statement. 
There has been a mania for founding new Congregations during the 
pontificates of Pius IX. and Leo XIIT. The new needs of contem- 
porary society formed the ground, or the pretext, and ^ brothers " df 
the principal saints, “sisters” of the Virgin, of the Infant Jesus,’ 
of the sacred hearts of Jesus and Mary, ete., have started suddenly 
into life and trodden on each other’s heels. Most of them 
begin existence with no financial means at all, and re- 
gard the world as their oyster, which they open as best 
they can. It is not, perhaps, surprising that some of these 
communities should sail dangerously close to the wind when hard 
pressed, and should make for almost any port in a storm; what is at 
once lamentable and astonishing is that they should, so to say, kill 
and feed on their unfortunate passengers, and should then avidly 
drink in the praises bestowed upon them for their rare Christian 
love. And this, in brief, is the gist of the indictment now levelled 
against them. 


Tt is deeply to be regretted that several Congregations of nuns 
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should be found foremost in the ranks of the accused. One is so 
accustomed to associate patience, gentleness, lovingkindness and 
every form of genuine holiness with nuns, that the mere fact of 
their being taxed with systematic cruelty will come as an unpleasant 
shock even to those who sympathise least with the monastic 
institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. One would gladly see 
the charge withdrawn as a mistake or a calumny, and the facts 
exhibited in some less ghastly hght. The wish may possibly be 
fulfilled, but the difficulties in the way. of its realization are painfully 
serious, as may be gathered from the following brief narrative. 

Among the female Congregations whose “mission” it is to look 
after the neglected children of the indigent, are the nuns of the Good 
Shepherd, and of other charitable communities devoted to the poor. 
These pious ladies gencrally conduct orphanages in populous cities of 
France, and these are all thriving institutions, so far as francs and 
centimes go. From time to time the sisters set out in search of lost 
sheep in the shape of the children of poor unmarried girls, forsaken 
mites, and friendless orphans, whom they gather under the wings 
of the Congregation in order to save them, not indeed 
from death or starvation, but from the assistance publique. 
The parish help known as assistance publique is in truth 
a very clumsy instrument for dealing with such a delicate 
problem ; it generally manages to keep the children alive and fairly 
healthy, but it does very little to fill the aching void in their young 
hearts, and the nuns hold that it does nothing at all for their 
immortal souls. So these humble sisters, who carry on their 
operations all over France, take in the children and teach them to 
read, write, and earn their living. And what is now objected to is 
the manner in which the work is done, this having but lately come 
to light. 

In many orphanages kept by nuns in France, the girls thus taken 
in are, it is asserted, brought up as sewing slaves, who toil and moil 
from early morning till evening or night, almost without rest or 
recompense, for the sisters. They are taught to read when under the 
age of thirteen only, because the law requires this, but get no other 
useful instruction to fit them for the struggle for life outside. Their 
occupations every day, when under the age of thirteen, are as 
follows: They rise in the morning at 5 a.m. in summer and 5.30 in 
winter, and sew until 7 a.m., when they have prayers, breakfast, and 
Mass. Primary instruetion lasts from 8 till noon, and dinner and 
recreation from 12—1. Sewing goes on again from 1—4 p.m., after 
which half an hour is given for a collation and recreation. Sewing 
is resumed from 4.30 to 7 or 7.30 p.m., according to the season* of 

* cf., the interesting article entitled “ Eidueation Claustrale," written by alady, Madame - 


Gevin Cnssni, who is "general inspectress of the Nervices of Children, (Revue de Morale 
. Sociale, December, 1899, p. 462.) 
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the year. The food is not nutritive enough, and the physical 
condition of the little ones is correspondingly low. Milk does not 
figure as an article of diet, nor 1s meat set before the children except 
on rare occasions, and even then in forms which cannot often be 
termed appetizing, nor always barmless, such as the dish described 
by a former inmate of one of the orphanages as “a kind of pastry 
«which assails the nostrils.” The morning meal is made up of bread 
soup, the dinner of vegetables and salad; a chunk of dry bread 
constitutes the four o’clock collation, and the evening repast consists 
of soup with vegetables or salad. On Sundays the girls are treated 
to meat soup, and on Thursdays bacon-pudding or some unsavoury 
form of sausage is served up for a change.” 

The grown-up inmates, as the children over thirteen are called, 
endure all this from 4.30 a.m. in summer and 5 a.m. in winter until 
8 p.m., and sometimes even till 10 and 11 p.m., if orders for work 
are many and urgent. And the food remains ihe same: just 
enough to keep the human machine going. They cannot 
complain. They have not strength of wil enough. During 
the short intervals when they cease to be animated sewing machines, 
they are vegetating corpses, moving their ungainly forms sluggishly 
about, a little less than dead, looking listless from out their lustreless 
eyes, like creatures in a stupor. Religion and honour are powerless 
to thaw the frozen bluish liquid in their tardy veins, and healthy 
human ambition can seldom set their heart cords vibrating. Their 
one great care in life is io finish their tasks by the appointed hour. 
That is the terror, the nightmare of their dull dreamy life of pain. 
If they are not ready by that time, terrible punishments await them 
in the Convent, and greater penalties may be inflicted in the world to 
come. And the tasks set them are enormous. Let English women 
judge. A child of from 10 to 12 years has often to make two ladies’ 
chemises in one day!t Great ladies of fashion kindly give the 
orders to the Convent, and the nuns have to humour these wealthy 
customers and deliver the articles at the time fixed. This circum- 
stance certainly explains to some extent the anxious desire of the 
sisters to get the work done in good time. But it cannot be held to 
justify their torturing the tender-aged slaves who fail to get through 
ihe exorbitant tasks. And this the nuns are accused of doing, in a 
variety of ways: by tying and knotting’ wet towels round the head 
of the miserable child till she dances in pain like a violent lunatic, 
by a number of strokes of the rod, by blows on the head, ete., etc. 

Aud there is no remedy, no appeal for these step-children of 
Nature and slaves of men. If the orphans have relatives, their 

* fbidem, p. 463. ) 
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letlers to them are always read, and if necessary suppressed for 
years and years. One unfortunate victim assured the Inspectress- 
General lately that she had believed that her mother was déad, 
because for eight years she had had no letter, no word from hor 
of any kind; and the mother, on her side, not having received a 
single reply to the numerous letters which she had forwarded to her 
daughter, concluded that the little one had gone to a better world. 
It was the veriest chance that/finally brought the two together.* - 
. When a girl has learned her business thoroughly and, with the 
fear of torture in her heart, can get through the full amount of work 
demanded of her, the nuns are desirous of keeping her iu the 
orphanage until her faculties begin to fail, and her work becomes less 
profitable. - And they compass this end by playing upon her fears 
of the great unknown world here and the greater but better known 
© world hereafter. If, on the other hand, she ceases to be serviceable, 
if her sight should become weak, or her health break down, she is 
unceremoniously thrust, aside to make room for others. Jor 
whatever may become of an orphan ` tlic Congregation has 
to be supported, and it must-look sharply. after its interests. 
If a good. clever girl, driven to despair by the maddening sameness 
of life in this Valley of the Shadow of Death, seeks io escape, she 
_ is hunted down, beaten till half dead, and then forced to work away 
as before. A girl of twenty-cight, who possesses the distinction of 
being the nicce of a bishop, ran away from the hated house, but was 
brought back by the gendarmes.t Another was discovered by the 
priest as she hung by her hands from the wall on which she was 
climbing. The reverend gentleman rapped her vigorously on the 
knuckles with his umbrella, causing her to let go her hold and drop 
‘on the ground, where the convent dog bit her dutifully and cruelly, 
as was his wont. Then “she was put on her knees half-naked (it 
“was in winter), in the middle of the courtyard, and during long 
^ “hours every sister who came along deall her several strokes with a 
“ discipline.”} If one could read that poor creature's thoughts, what 
an indictment against the nuns and Providence would be found 
written there! Some of these human sewing machines, like the 
celebrated prisoner in the Bastille, grow gradually accustomed to 
the gloom of their living tombs, and make up their minds to die 
there. It is a terrible depth to have fallen to, bul misery reconciles 
people to strange things. But even this continuily of familiar 
suffering is denied them, and they are forced to face the’ unknown. 
l'or no sooner have they attained an ~age when their work 
becomes less lucrative than they are driven out into the wide world, 
which they know only by hearsay, and where they are hopelessly 
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wrecked. Thus souls and bodies are ruthlessly offered up on the 
altar of the Golden Calf. None of the idolatrous infidelities of the 
ancient Israelites was ever so disastrous as this. 

For these slaves of the servants of God are thus turned adrift 
without any qualification for gaining a livelihood—aye, without even 
a trade. Strange though it may seem, they cannot make a lady’s 
under-garment, although this is precisely the work they have: 
laboured at all their weary lives. The reason of this ignor- 
ance is simple: the good nuns, anxious to make the biggest 
profit out of them, set cach one io do one thing only, a mere 
fraction of the labour, and made her learn that thoroughly. She 
cannot therefore make a chemise. She can only sew the buttonboles 
or do some other part of the work, and has not an idea how to cut out 
the garment. One girl hems, another overcasis the seams, a third 
embroiders initials, and so on. Specialisation is the rigid rule. It 
is profitable to the nuns, and that is sufficient. They can thus easily 
undersell all outsiders and obtain a monopoly of the business. It 
costs them little for the scanty food consumed by their helois, 
nothing for lodging, and they often receive considerable offerings 
from the charitable—for the orphans, so that the conditions of their 
trade are uncommonly favourable." | 

The poor girls who have thus enabled the sisters to purchase : 
large estates, build mansions, and found new convents and 
orphanages, are paid nothing in wages, and when they 
have worked themselves half blind are sent into the world 
without a gold coin to bless themselves with. Itis difficult 
io believe this of the good nuns, but it is unfortunately. 
borne out by so many witnesses that it is impossible to doubt it. 
One poor girl complains that she was bundled off to Paris when no 
longer uscful to the Convent, and all the salary sho received from the . 
Congregation was a ticket from Nancy to Paris.t And when girls 
like this get 10 a big city and cast about for some means of livelihood 
they are in a temper. to snap at anything that may offer without 
inquiring too closely into the morality of the venture. ‘The 
temperature of their religion is lukewarm, the heat of their super- 
stition febrile, and the strength of the reaction of suppressed natural 
longings irresistible. Lives like theirs, withered with winds of woe, 
take kindly to every warm caressing breeze, even though it be 
laden with germs of death. Many of the girls thus launched out 
upon the world fall an easy prey to the first profligate who meets 
them. ‘To’ be seduced by the old or “ young master " of the house 
in which they take service, and then to be cast aside, is often their 
lot; to be-made the mistress of a student or an official is to be 


* Revue de Morale Sociale, p. 467. 
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elevated to Olympian heights of happiness of which they had never ` 
_ dared to dream before. `: E | EN E 
And it was for this that the charitable nuns reseued them froin the- 
clumsy hands of the Assistance. publique!* Publie charity, which - 
the good sisters regard asa terrible calamity, would have been’a | 
` veritable blessing to this jetsam and flotsam of society. It would. 
have put the girls out in the country, in the families of peasants, 
whose life in the wholesome. air of fields or forests they would have 
shared, and whom they might have learned to love as parents. From 
the age of thirteen-the Inspector -would have caused them to -be 
remunerated for their work, and given them a Savings Bank book, : 
and on coming of age they would have-left the service with a sum of 
from £12 to £80 to their éredit, and, what is at least equally - 
important, they would have been able io work in a country house- 
hold, to discharge all the duties of a French peasant’s wife—in a 
word, to earn their livelihood and suffice to themselves. From, this 
‘hard but wholesome life the “good shepherdesses" save them and ~ 
' - gather them into the Congreganist fold, wheré body and soul are 
‘ jeopardized, alike. ' ` . | 
The. story: of these orphanages is blood-curdling. It “reads 
like the dream of a delirious fever-patient, and seems too 
` gruesome for belief. There are many kinds of cruelty in the - 
chronicles of man's dealings with-man. There is the cruelty of the 
hot-blooded, of the inquisitioner of the diseased Neronic types, 
in extenuation or at least in explanation of which some thing or other 
can be alleged. But they are all nothing to the ferocity which labels 
itself love and has wretched children of stunted stature, ungainly 
forms, and haggard faces for its victims, and can uige no cause to” 
excuse and no disease to explain it, being but a means of getting `- 
vulgar bread and butter for a community of nuns who profess to live - 
only for.the world to come. Cannibalism at sea is a virtue compared. 
to it. Those spurned sweepings of humanity might have been 
mercifully left-to the cure of parish charity. But failing that, they. . 
would have met, with'a swift and much less painful end in the cities 
and villages in which -they first saw the light, if abandoned to^ 
themselves and. to fate. But they were saved, “charitably saved,” ' 
from the -cesspdol only io be slowly ground down in the mill ` 
till the lagt-drop. of their life-blood was squeezed out for the : 
.behoof of the pious nuns. Year after year we watch. them 
^ shuffling along unsteadily; but silently and sorrowfully, moving 
away out ofthe ‘domain of the sun without once basking in his 
genial rays, abandoning their blindly-climbing hopes óf'childhood, 
their infaniine delusions, and offering up their agonized little 
- souls, their darkened minds, and their pain-fed bodies, just to fill the . 
* Luc. cit., p. 468. s I m = 
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Congregation’s coffers with francs and centimes. The: alleged facts 
almost transcend belief. And yet we are powerless to set them aside 
as false. Here, for example, is the testimony, the written and 
published testimony, of one of the numerous victims of the system. 
Her name is Marie Lecoanet, her statement bears the date of 
September 26, 1899, and the orphanage in which she gained her 
sorrowful experience is that of the Nuns of the Good Shepherd of 
Nancy, which has acquired a very unenviable prominence of late :— 


“i remained there seventeen years. I left it at the age of thirty- 
three years. During the past eighteen months I had pains in my eyes, 
so fatiguing was the work from half-past four o’clock in the morning 
until seven in the evening. And in spite of that we were so badly 
fed! Once a week we had beef, and the other days a little bacon, 
about two centimetres thick, at the mid-day meal; never any wine, 
water only is allowed. It is incredible. But then the nuns mahe 
everything ready beforehand, and distribute the roles so that when 
the inspectors arrive, and when you are called to the parlour to see 
your relatives, they are always there. 

“ My sight is very bad at present. I cannot see anyone at two paces. 
i left the orphanage without a sou, after having worked there for 
seventeen years. I can assure you I was one of the best workers they 
had. I since drifted into a critical position, having no work. I appealed 
to the sisters for some little help. That was two years ago. I am still 
awaiting the reply, for I have not as yet received any 2s € l 
am not, alas, the only person (thus treated) I am acquainted with 
girls who remained there twenty-two years, and who were sent away 
when they were no longer capable of rendering the same services as 
when they were young. The sisters flatter you when you are young, 
and especially when they see that you work well. But they are very 
quick to send about their business those who do not get along with their 
tasks. Then, when you grow old, they vex and harass you so that you 
cannot remain. . . . If, at least, when dismissing you thev gave youa 
little of the money you have earned! But no. When I left them, 
after seventeen years’ stay, I got not a sou, no outfit, nothing whatever. 
They bundled me off, ill as I was, to my sister’s, who: herself has a 
family, and is by no means happy. Look after yourself as best you 
can, forsooth. For they take no further thought of you."* 


This hard working seamstress has been since visited and examined 
officially and unofficially as to what she suffered in the Orphanage 
of ihe Sisters of the Good Shepherd at Nancy. Among other 
remarks which she made on those occasions the following are 
interesting : — 


“ The house at Nancy was founded sixty years ago. When the good 
sisters came there first they were in a wretched condition, as poor as 
church mice, as the saying is. Now they are rich. They have bought 
estate on estate; they have a superb church built, and their Convent 
is & palace. . . . Not very long ago they actually used to sell the 
vegetables and fruits of their garden; they had for the purpose a place 


* Aurore, 1st October, 1399, 
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' in the market. These vegetables, of course, had been planted and 


cultivated by the orphans who took upon themselves the work of 
gardeners, and it was also the orphans who went to sell them. 


_ It is mainly as seamstresses at fancy linen that they work in the 


orphanage. ‘There are at least one hundred and fifty young girls who 
ply the needle every day from morning till evening. You can make 
a guess whether that brings in much at the end of the year! 

" At the orphanage of Séruliac there were a number of clever 
embroiderers working for one of the great 'magasins de Paris, whom 
the prefect found busy embroidering chemises of the most elegant, 
most luxurious kind, ajourées aux bons endroits, and destined, no 
doubt, for persons for whom la chemise west pas un vétement tout à 
fait personnel. . . . About twenty of the best hands, of whom 
l was one, were always put to work at the most expensive linen. We 
embroidered à jour sheets, cheniises, handkerchiefs. Oh, the labour 
they cost us! I have sometimes had, for instance, to spend more 
than three weeks on a single handkerchief no bigger than my twa 
hands. But the good sisters declared that it was just that kind of 
work that brought them in the most. They even asserted that we 
alone, that is we twenty, were earning the livelihood of the whole 
community. Therefore, the proceeds of the work of our hundred! and 
thirty or forty comrades was pure profit for the Convent. 

“In working thus, a dozen hours a day, almost without respite, the 
most robust constitution cannot long hold out. It should not be 
forgotten that we never had any walks, never leave of absence 
beyond the Convent wall. On Sundays and holy days, when ihe 
weather was fine, we used to spend some moments in the garden. But 
that was all. We had numerous cases of illness in consequence. Many 
among us became consumptive, and several, especially between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-four, succumbed. They were so badly taken - 
care of! I saw one girl who had toiled for years and whom they 
left to die with no more care for her than if she were an old dog! 
Another, one of my friends, who is now in Paris, Rue de Cloître, Saint 
Merrel,* was dismissed at the age of thirty-four years, of which she 
had spent twenty-two at the orphanage. Her health was shattered; 
she had to take to her bed in the Hépital de la Pitié. She had 
no means whatever; she entreated the sisters to succour her and they 
sent her—five francs "^1 


“We might complain as much as we liked," continues Marie 
Lecoanet, 


“We might crave a little rest or more strengthening food, but 
nobody gave ear to our demands. There was no one to take up 
our cause. But on one occasion the inspectors managed to get into 
the house. There had been five deaths there in a fortnight. People 
in the city began to feel alarmed. The sisters replied to queries that 
there was nothing wrong. The inspectors insisted, wanted to see 
for themselves, and to question the orphans, but they did not pene- 
trate to us until the sisters had schooled us in what we were to say. 
. . . As for myself, I had been for long very eager to go away. 
But I was afraid. What would become of me if I did? I was 


* Her name is Mlle. Marchal. She was duly visited and her evidence fully bears out 
the story of Marie Lecoanet. Her health is utterly ruined and she lives on milk now. 
Cf. Aurore, 14th October, 1899. 
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ignorant of life. And, besides, I had been repeatedly assured that once 

Joutside I should drift straight to hell. Meanwhile, my sight failed and 
I became utterly anemic. Then the doctor and the chaplain came 
tomy rescue. ‘This girl must be taken care of and sent to the 
hospital, they said. ‘To the hospital!’ exclaimed the’ reverend 
Mother. ‘A girl going away from us! You don't realise what you 
‘say. That would create a scandal!’ And it was resolved that I` 
should be kept on. But I did not wish to die there, as I had seen 
so many others die. Finally, I was allowed to leave, but on the 
express condition that I should betake myself to Paris here, far fron. 
Nancy, A nun was deputed to accompany me. She took my ticke 
and put me in the train without a farthing in my pocket."* 


Such are a few of the statements made about the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd at Nancy. The witnesses are many; several among 
them have been examined by the representatives of justice; all of 
them agree in the characteristic traits they describe. But the house 
at Nancy is but one of many, and the nuns of the Good Shepherd 
are not the only Congregationists who look after orphans in France. 
The veil has been lifted which screened the goings on in those 
establishments for years past, and the spectacle thus revealed is of a 
kind which causes man to hate whole categories of his fellows and 
wish that he belonged to a wholly different species. The following 
brief extracts from the testimony of a lady, who entered a convent 
for the purpose of becoming a nun, throw a light on the doings ai 
the orphanage as fierce as that let in by Marie Lecoanet, but hardly 
more lurid :— 


| ^ During the eighteen months which I spent at the Good Shepherd 

lof Conflans I witnessed things that no one could imagine possible 
. within a few miles of Paris. . The wards of the Good Shepherd there, 
the number of whom amounts to between 120 and 150, are badly fed, 
overwhelmed with work, and treated in a most harsh manner. 

" Rising at half-past four every mornjng,in winter as in summer, 
they are forced to get through a task which a grown-up person could 
hardly accomphsh. The seamstresses have to make three chemises a 
day. The others, those who are employed at the wash-house—for the 
convent also takes in washing—cannot have a fixed task. But they 
are all the more sweated for that. I have sometimes seen them 
shivering with cold, wet through to the skin, washing linen up to two 
o'clock in the morning, when it was urgent work that had to be 
delivered. The Convent of Conflans washes not only for the mother- 
house of the Sacred Heart and its branch houses on the Boulevard 
du Clichy and Rue de Varennes, but also for the many Parisian 
boarding-houses and schools. 

“ Those poor children never receive any extra food even when forced 
to stay up ab night. I have seen some of them weeping from hunger 
after their day's work was done—a day's work which had begun at half- 
past four in the morning and terminated after midnight without a 
crust of bread having been given to them. Last spring the girls were 

- compelled to undertake the loathsome task of cleaning out the closet 
with buckets which they had to empty on a piece of land where cabbages 
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were to be planted. This work lasted a whole day. On the morrow 
several of the children who had been employed in it fell ill. I did my 
best to nurse them, but the poor little mites recovered only with 
difficulty. I also sought to draw the attention of the superioress—a 
woman as terrible in the workshop as she was soft-spoken in the 
parlour—to the really excessive task imposed on two children : to polish 
in one day the two hundred pairs of boots belonging to the young ladies 
of the Sacred Heart of Conflans. But my effort was vain. I have 
often seen the young girls to whom this task was allotted suffering 
from headache and vomiting when their task was done. i 

“It sometimes happens that the inmates are punished for not 
having finished the amount.of work set them by being condemned to 
sleep all night in the open air or to be locked up for twenty-four hours 
in the ‘ corner of the five doors —4a dark little corridor where they have 
not even a chair to sit down on. On my arrival at Conflans the 
children’s beds were filthy to an extreme degree. For months I was 
busy cleaning them and doing up their mattresses anew. In many 
of them there were worms, for the inmates are so weakened that some 
of them contract incurable weakness of the bladder. The sheets are 
changed only very rarely, as iadeed is the body linen. One of the 
results is that a most unpleasant smell sometimes pervades the 
dormitory. The children, who all possess a clean costume which is 
reserved for the days when visitors are expected, are at other times 
generally dressed in tatters under which they freeze in winter. When 
their parents or protectors come to see them no one of them ventures to 
complain. The sisters are always present at these interviews, and woe 
to her who should try to speak the truth. They take away from them 
even the few sous which they may have received, under the pretext of 
having masses said."* 


Here is another woman's account of her experience of these. prison 
houses of Christian charity—an account which is affirmed to have 
been signed at Montauban by two independent witnesses, who also 
accept the responsibility for the story. The scene is a different 
house from those hitherto described or alluded to. 


“Having entered the Convent of the Good Shepherd of Annonay 
[Ardéche] at the age of ten years, I left it at sixteen. On entering 
I paid the sum of three hundred francs, as fixed by the rule, besides 
bringing with me my outfit. When I left the place I was bereft of 
everything. The very day I quitted the convent my mother had to 
buy me a pair of shoes. The good sisters took away from me the 
old shoes I had, which hardly kept together on my feet. 

"'The work we were engaged in was the making of men’s shirts. 
The daily task was two shirts a day. Woe to the comrade who 
failed to get through with this! The cell with bread and water 
awaited her. One day, for some little peccadillo, I was put on my 
knees and forced to hold my porringer in my hand and to beg a 
spoonful of soup from each of my companions. That was my break- 
fast, Another day, the fault being more serious, I was bundled out 
into the courtyard quite naked, with only my chemise on. The rain 
was comüng down in torrents. - 

“Tf in sleeping by any chance our arms were not crossed on our 
breasts . . . the strait waistcoat was put on the offender. 
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It was a nun who was charged with this duty. I remember very 
well that a poor little girl of five years was put in a strait waistcoat. 
This weak, suffering little orphan girl died in the convent at the age of 
seven years!"* 


The two independent witnesses who signed that statement add the 
following particulars about the five-year-old little girl: She was 
unable to get through the daily task that was imposed on her, and 
the consequence was that shé was beaten at every hand’s turn. She 
was thumped every time she pricked her fingers with the needle in 
sewing. One day she had a pin in her mouth. The good sister in 
attendance administered her a slap in the face, which cut her lips. 
The little child swallowed the pin. Frightened somewhat at this 
unexpected turn, the sister fetched a piece of butter about the size 
ofa nut and gave it to the girl to swallow. That was all the 
doctoring she received. The unfortunate child wasted gradually 
away. Her weak state of health was not taken into account; on the 
contrary it brought down upon her greater punishments still. Death 
delivered her at the early age of seven.t The boarders, and more 
particularly the orphans in whose fate nobody took an interest, 
made novenas, or nine days’ devotions, in order that death might come 
and rescue them from this place of torture.t 

Two French nuns who were nursing a dying man, addressed the 
agonized patient, says M. Gilbert-Martin, in the following words: 
“You must have committed numerous sins to suffer like that!” But 
what ineffable and inexpiable crimes little children, and mites 
of five years must have been guilty of to have to endure 
the tortures which they seem to have gone through in 
the institutions created for them! The following picture 
of the fate of another of God's little children is related by 
M. B. Guinaudeau, who bases his statement on the reports of Dr. 
Thuillier to the Superior Council of Public Assistance, which I have 
not seen. The official whose business it is to visit orphanages had 
with difficulty penetrated ihto this establishment, and, having seen 
very unsavoury sights in the rooms, was ushered into a courtyard of 
about four square yards, hardly that and certainly not more. There 
J was a round hole in the centre of the space, and in the hole a horror- 
inspiring human form. This creature was a madman, blind, ragged, 
with haggard, wasted looks—an awful sight. By means of a reaping 
hook he had fashioned out of white woed something like a lyre in 
shape, along which his discoloured bony fingers were running while 
he himself turned round and round like a wild beast, his big, 
sightless eyes raised to heaven. It was this God and man forsaken 
creature who, by dint of constantly turning and turning in the one 

* Aurore, 14th October, 1899. 
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place, had madethe hole, in the filth of which he was then weltering. 
Beside him, near the wall, a helpless idiot was sitting on a close stool 
in a loathsome condition of uncleanness.~ “ And in the middle of 

, this hell, in this foulness, in these horrors, a baby of six years was 
“shut up. It was going from one of these strange companions to the - 
“other begging a'caress, trying to play. He could not have been 
“ there -very long, for if he was dirty he did not appear to have 
“ suffered very much as yet. Indignant, the Inspector addressed the 


" Superioress: ‘How, Madame, about this . . . child . . .?' 
“ The nun cut him short, and shrugging her shoulders, said: ' Oh, 
it's only an illegitimate child!’ . . . Then and there the 


“ Inspector called for the gendarmes, had the child removed by force 
“and placed under the care of the Assistance publaque."* 

Are these sweating houses numerous? Can it be that this system 
of torture is common in France at the beginning of the 20th century 
, and that the Rights of Animals (one need not be quite so ambitious 
. &s to insist upon the “ Rights of Man") are trampled under foot all 
over the country and without a word of protest? The reply to this 
. question is extremely distressing. From all parts of France letters 
have been received by those who are now investigating the subject, 
“which ‘seem to prove that the religious orphanages with which 
France is honeycombed are nearly all of a piece. The voices of weak 
girls and broken-down women who have emerged from those 
cemeteries of the living are now making themselves heard in the 
. north, south, east and west of the country, and if there be but a tithe 
of truth in their blood-curdling stories, the entire system of religious 
orphanages ought to be dealt with like the cholera or the plague. 
Here, for instance, is a brief sketch which affords us an insight into 
the interior of an orphanage in Catholic Brittany, a-sketch written - 
by one who passed through the terrible ordeal not unscathed. The 
convent is situate in the now historic city of Rennes; the victim’s 
name is Marie Victorine Arnault. - 

“Into this convent I enteréd when I was not quite two years old. 
To-day Iam thirty-five. Down to the age of five, I have nothing to say. 
But from the time I was five I was obliged to make two shirt buttonholes 
every day. ‘Between the age of six and eight I had to do the button- 
holes of six shirts; from eight to ten I was forced to make an entire 
shirt every day, and from ten to thirteen my daily task was two shirts. 
It was at the age of twelve that the bad treatment began. Whenever 
the work set out was not done, we were whipped as often as thrice a 
day: the first time the punishment would be administered with the 
hands, the second time with nettles, according to the season; the third ' 
with a wet dishelout. One day I was struck with a cat of seven tails, 
with sharp points, and struck so effectively that one of my eyes was 
gouged out. I have only the other one left now. The instruction given 
was small. I am obliged to get this letter written in-order that you 
may be able to read it.” + 


* B. Guinaudenu, Aurore, 4th Oetober, 1899. 
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. The writer then goes on to describe how when the Government 
, inspectors suddenly come down upon the Community the Superiors 
send a nun to remove from the workshops the children under twelve, 
so that the representative of the law should see the little mites 
romping about and amusing themselves. This order is carried out 
during the greetings at the door. Then the victim returns to the 
subject of punishments, which are extremely rigorous. 


“Once for some small fault I was shut up in a cell on bread and 
water for four days. There was no bed of any kind there, the window 
panes were broken, and it was the 24th December. The good sisters 
had chains rattled ab the door during the night, and as this chamber 
was used as an amphitheatre of the dead, it was enous? to drive one 
stark mad.” 

“ When, at the age of nineteen, I wanted to leave, they gave me three 
patched: chemises, a dress of two colours, two hats, and a coin of five 
francs,* the value of which I did not know, having never seen money. 
I inquired: ‘How am I to do about passing the night?’ They replied: 
‘On the signboards you will see the words, ‘Lodgings here by the 
month and by the night, And on that I wandered about the city of 
Rennes, my bundle ynder my arm, and my five francs in my pocket. 
What next happened you can readily guess, seeing that I had no more 
experience than a child of eight.” t 


Another of these voices which seem ‘to come from the dead is that 
of Mile. Fanny Pangot, now married to M.M. Her statements, which 
are in writing, refer to a convent near Paris, and have been published 


by M. Guinaudeau. 


“ An orphan at the age of three, I was — in the convent of C. 
We were thirty-five orphan girls in all; the other children were paying 
boarders: All the orphans worked to make one shirt a day, stitched 
by hand. . . . The day commenced at five a.m. and terminated 
at nine p.m. If the shirt was not finished, we were put " in penitence,” 
deprived of food, and beaten. For the slightest fault we got from ten 
to twenty strokes of the cat. The cat would be left soaking in water 

` all night, and on the following morning the strokes were administered 
_to the sound of a bell destined for this purpose. 

“Our food consisted of two slices of dry bread in the morning, 
excepting Wednesdays and Fridays, when one slice would be suppressed 
for the poor; at noon we had soup and vegetables, and the same in 
the evening. We received meat very rar ely, some twenty or thirty 
times in the course of the year. Our only beverage was tisane, never 
wine. That was all the sustenance given to children who had to work 
fifteen hours a day at shirt making, to wax the floors of the dormi- 
tories, halls, and refectories of the paying boarders. At prayers I 

_had to kneel down, and when, worn out by fatigue, I fell asleep, this 
is how they punished me: My hands were tied behind my back and 
my head covered up in a bag: for four days. This torture began in 
the morning and went on until bedtime at night. The bag was only 
taken off at mealtime. Then I had to avail myself of the occasion 
to blow my nose and satisfy my necessities. 

* This is a good deal more than most girls seem to have received on leaving, and many 


of them had been longer in the orphanages than Madame Marie Arnault. 
t Aurore, 6th November, 1899. 
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“ Another invention of these ruthless women was this: They used 
to put us in the cow-house or the pig-sty without bearing in mind 
the terror of a child of from six to twelve ears. Children of weak 
health who forgot themselves in bed were compelled to spend the day . 
in a corridor with their sheets on their heads. During the period 
l am speaking of the superioress was Sister B. I was twelve vears 
old when my aunt finally took me away from this hell. I was riddled 
with aches and pains and my fingers and toes were seamed with, 
chilblains. I could neither write nor read, and as reward for having 
worked six years I was sent away in the month of December, almost 
naked, with one chemise and one dress of canvas.”* 


Despite the large sums of money earned for the Sisters by the 
miserable orphans, and the fact that the whole community is 
supported by a tithe of these female helots, and that the remainder 
go on busily coining gold out of their life-blood for the “ chères 
scurs," collections are often made by the nuns “for the poor 
orphans.” One of the nuns once had the courage to protest and to 
call the attention of the reverend visitor to the abuse. This is what, 
according to her mother's evidence, she said: 


" Father, revolting things take place here. We are rich, yet we 
are sent out, four of us every. day, to beg everywhere we can. We 
beg of our relatives, we beg of the friends of our relatives, of 
strangers. None of the begging sisters come home with less,than 
fifty francs of an evening, and we often bring back quite considerable 
sums. . . . It is for the orphan girls that we are sent to beg. 
It is for them that we hold out our hands. It is for their behoof 
that charitable persons fancy they are giving alms. What do these 
orphans get out of all that we collect? 

“They work fourteen hours a day as seamstresses and washer- 
women, for.we take in the linen of Parisians and of people from 
other places as well. They earn a comfortable little sum every day. 
Combined with the proceeds of our begging their gain ought to make 
it possible to give them solid and appetising food. Very well; 
consult now the books and you will find that no more than 25 
centimes} a day is spent on each of them." ! 


The nun who spoke thus was a rare specimen of the Sisterhood, ‘and 
she was treated: accordingly. Life was not made very pleasant for 
her, and she soon afterwards went back to her family, but Her sister 
still remains a nun.$ 

It may be asked in England, as it has been asked in France: Could 
not the orphans take a leaf from that courageous sister's book and 
leave the establishment if they were dissatisfied. with the treatment 
they received? Personal liberty is rigorously safeguarded by the 
French law, which has decreed very severe pains and penalties 
against those who attempt to curtail it, and the softest whisper of an^ 
appeal would suffice to set the machinery in motion. 


* durore, October 10th, 1899, ` 
t A little less than 23d. 

i Aurore, November 3rd, 1899. 

§ Ibidem. 
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This view is not quite correct. Moral pressure is often as bad as 
physical constraint, and generally more efficacious. Orphans have 
seldom anyone in the world to care for them, and if by chance they are 
not without relatives, the latter are themselves poor and wretched. 
Moreover, the children have generally been under the action of the 
system ever since they can remember, and their minds are drilled 
into the belief that what the Sisters and the priests tell them is 
true and right. And ‘they are warned against complaining and 
against seeking to leave the orphanage, which is God’s house. When 
relatives come to visit them, the Sisters are present; when they 
write to their friends their letters are read and suppressed, and when 
they think of their fate in the wide world outside they are horrified 
by what they hear from their superiors within. 

Madame R., whose maiden name was Marie Victorine Arnault, 
when she had escaped from her “ hard labour,” went to the orphanage 
in which a sister of hers was living, and this is what befell her: 

" On the «wo first occasions she was shown to me through a grating. 
The third time I was told that a lady had come to take her away. 
Profiting by my inexperience, they hoodwinked me in that manner, 
and thenceforward all my inquiries were vain. It is but a month 

, since that, yielding to my threats, they informed me summarily that 

my sister was in the Convent of Mercy at Quimper. And remember 
that she is about 25 or 27 years old at present. Is she free? Is 
she a nun? I sent her a private and registered letter which has 
evoked no reply."* 
, In the orphanage of the Good Shepherd of R. a girl of eighteen is 
declared by M. Guinaudeau to be virtually isolated, shut up. Last 
year hard work brought on illness. She then wrote to her sister in 
Paris a letter beginning thus: “ As one of my comrades is going out 
“to-day, I have secretly given her this letter.” The missive having 
briefly described the writer's frame of mind, goes on to say: “ You. 
“would not recognise me in my present state. I desire but one thing: 
“to be near you. And, as I am old enough to work, I should have no 
“trouble.” The orphan girl's sister replied very affectionately, and 
sent her a little money and stamps, shortly after which she received 
to her astonishment the following curt note by way of acknow- 
ledgment: “TI thank you for the five francs and the stamps. I give 
“you notice that the rule of the convent does not allow us to write 
“duting Lent." A few days later a few lines.smuggled out of the 
orphanage informed the sister in Paris that that cold, dry note had 
been dictated by Sister Casimir, and that the writer asked her sister's 
pardon for it. But the good nuns of the Bon Pasteur were alarmed. 
They resolved to put an end to communication between the two 
sisters. One day the girl in Paris received back one of her letters to 
her sister with the remark written across it by one of the nuns: 
“ Your father has expressly forbidden us to allow your sister to 
* Aurore, November 6th, 1899. 
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“ correspond with you." This, it is now affirmed, was not true. lhe 
father isa good man, who cannot read and who works now and then 
in the convent, and is kept under the thumb of the Superioress. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that the orphan girl is kept in the convent 
and is cut off from her elder sister.*. 

A Town Councillor of the city of Paris, M. Colly, together with his 
wife, rescued some time ago an orphan girl, who had worked eleven 
years for nothing in a religious establishment. When the slave was 
leaving, the Sisters made her take off her boots and put on a wretched 
pair of shoes. She was thus turned adrift with only one chemise. 
“They are treated," writes M. Golly, "like the girls of commerce 
* who live in houses of ill-fame." The girl whom M. and Madame | 
Coll took out of the orphanage, on being interrogated by M. 
Guinaudeau, said that she had owed the convent 154 francs. Asked 
. how that could be, she replied: “I cannot say, sir. There were 
" “others who owed ʻa deal more than'I did. I know one poor thing 
“who, I think, will nevér pay off her debt. It amounts to 1,100 
"frances!" “But how can anyone owe 1,100 francs who works from 
* morning until night?" asks M. Guinaudeau. “That is very easy," she 
replies. Here is the explanation. When the orphan girls are grown up, 
agile, and quick enough at their work, the good Sisters treat them as 
serious persons, and say to them: “ We are going to pay you for 
4 your work." Of course it is they themselves who fix the wages, © 
after having first deducted their own share of the price paid by the 
customer, so that a ridiculously small sum falls to the little 
-ouvriéres. And the good Sisters add: “You are now earning money ; 
“it is not fair that you should continue to be a burden to the com- 
“munity. You will pay for your board. It is 30 francs a month.” 
And it often happens that at the end of the month the ill-starred 
girls have not 30 francs, and for a very good reason. Then they are 
in debt to the convent. In this way the good nuns not only take 
from them the entire proceeds of their labour, but also constitute 
them as 1t wére prisoners, force them to remain as long as possible, 
so that they may go on working, and on the day of their departure 
demand money by way of arrears for board and lodging.T 

Mlle. Lecoanet, writing on the difficulty of leaving the orphanages, 
Says :— ` ] 

“ How were we to get out? Was not the house shut? How were 
we to open up communications with the outside and complain of our 
sufferings? There were many orphans among us. To whom were 
they to appeal? And were the girls who had relatives more lucky? 
. . . Could we write? But our letters were not delivered. And 
when the relations came, how -were the complaints to be uttered? 


The only way of talking to them was through a grating. We were 
shut off. A grating does not, of course, hinder conversation. But 


* Aurore, October 10th, 1899. 
+ Toidem. 
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by the side of the boarder there was always a nun whose presence 
froze our lips. You have no idea in what an atmosphere of con- 
straint and terror we lived.”* Z 


The evidence in support of these heart-rending narratives is over- 
. whelming in quantity. The witnesses are nearly always the victims, 
girls who have spent the best part of their lives and ruined their 
sight and health in the service of the communities. Occasionally 
we have also the testiinony-of a nun, a novice, a female teacher, an 
official of the Government, an outsider who took an interest in some 
of the friendless inmates. The quality of that evidence has yet to 
be sifted and classified by a court of justice; meanwhile, the most 
salient feature about it is the undoubted fact that witnesses from all 
parts of France and Belgium [for Belgium has orphanages which are 
not a whit.better than the French establishments which we are now 
discussing |t are unanimous on all the essential points of the horrible 
system described. There is no contradiction, and during the two 
months that the matter has been before the public there has been 
none, except from the Sisters themselves. An enormous number of 
persons in all walks in life must be liars, conspirators and worse if 
the denial of the nuns be well founded. But these are matters on 
which it is needless to insist. Every reader will form his own 
opinion, having read the data, of which this article contains but a 
small part. , 

Meanwhile, something has been done to have an efficacious remedy 
applied. -In the Chamber M. Fourniere made a very clear statement, 
borne out by facts which he himself had taken, the pains to collect 
or which had been published by well-known philanthropists in 
France, so that he was able to say: “I have myself gathered this 
“evidence, and if a legal investigation be opened, the witnesses will 
“come forward to make their depositions."t In the course of his 
address the speaker cited a large number of these cases 
of hardship, torture and inhumanity. : He passed in re- 
view the case of Blanche C., who,- having spent eleven 
years at the house of the Good Shepherd of Cholet, received, 
when leaving, two chemises, four handkerchiefs and fivepence; that 
of Mlle. M., who, during the eighteen years she spent at the Bon 
Pasteur of Nancy, never went outside’ the premises but once, and 
who, when she finally quitted the establishment, had lost her health, 
and was.so little prepared for the new struggle that she did not know 
the shape and colour of a French halfpenny. ' 


“A certain rate of wages is fixed for the girls who work in the 
workshop. At the same time 4 fanciful price is asked for board and 
lodging, so that it exceeds the wages. In‘this way it came about 


* „turore, December 4th, 1899. 
t For the Belgian convents, see Aurore, December 19th, 1899. 
i cf. Aurore, November 29th, 1899. 
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that at Picpus a child was found to owe 1,100 francs, a debt which 
might keep her on still in captivity, if she continues in ignorance of 
&he circumstance that the laws do not permit such abominations.* 
The complaints which have reached me come mainly from religious 
houses. At St. Vincent de Paul the working girls get up at four 
o'clock a.m., and must begin their task at once. I regret to say that 
a great merchant who passes for à Republican deals with these houses 
where misery is so cruelly exploited." + 


M. Fourniére, desirous of provoking an official investigation 1n any 
‘form, gave the Legislative Assembly characteristic samples of the 
abuses which he asked to root out. 


“At the Good Shepherd of Loos in the Nord the task of each 
orphan is from two to three chemises a day. For two additional chemises 
they are promised a neckerchief for the winter and a pair of shoes. 
This method of inciting them to work is very frequently: employed. ` 
One ill-starred girl to whom a medal of the Virgin in silver had been 
promised, got the medal and typhoid fever. Then she discovered that 
the silver medal was made of copper. . . . In another house 
of the equally Good: Shepherd in the West], a lady named K. spent 
whole weeks in a cellar without air or light. The apartment 
measured just two metres by one, and it contained a straw mattress. 
In the same establishment is practised the punishment of the wet 
dishclout knotted round the child's head. One of the children 
dropped down one day and they thought her dead; another to whom 
it had been administered was consumptive and she died on the follow- 

- ing day. . . . A little child of seven or eight years soils her 
sheets, she is left there. On another occasion the sister, wishing to 
punish her for her want of cleanliness, soaks a piece of bread in the 
urine of the pitiable little child, and rubbing the infant's mouth with 
it exclaims, ‘Here, eat your filth!’ I am prepared to give the 
Procureur de la République the name of the person who informed 
me of the fact. . . . At Angers the three doors of the establish- 

' -ment are situated in three different streets. In order to dissimulate 
at the Mairie the too high death-rate, the deaths are declared now in 
one street, now in another.” § | 


Other and equally energetic efforts have been made by private 
individuals to obtain a judieial inquiry of some kind into the 
abuses complained of. One of the victims, Marie Lecoanet, for 
example, recently wrote an open letter to the Procureur of Nanoy, 
entreating him to have legal assistance given her, that she might 
' obtain compensation for all she has suffered and all she has lost. 
At Angers things are much further advanced. There the Commis- 
saire de police has entered upon the scene and'has taken evidence 
against the religious houses. Thus he interrogated Mlle. Marie 
Folio, an ancient boarder of the Good Shepherd, now in service in 
the house of à Town Councillor of the city of Angers. According to 

* Aurore, 29th November, 1899. i 

+ Ibidem. 

t M. Fourniére gave the addresses of these establishments in full. 


§ Aurore, 29th November, 1899. 
|| Aurore, 4th December, 1899. 
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the Temps the following are among the declarations made by this 
witness :— l 


“When I was at the Good Shepherd’s a girl named Elisa died. 
She succumbed to meningitis. A short time previously she had been 
struck on the head with a stick. . . . A girl named G. received a 
kick in the breast. She became consumptive and spat blood. Mle. 
Anna B. received a blow with a pair of scissors in the eye. They 
had to have a glass eye put in. She is at present at the Hospice 
Ste. Marie where she makes herself generally useful. Mle. Agatha 
T., now residing at the Place de la République, is hunchbacked in 
consequence of blows she received in the back."* 


It is stated, on the authority of the Aurore, that on the lst 
December last, in the afternoon, the Police Commissary, M. Lagarde, 
went to the Bon Pasteur and questioned 

“ A number of the little girls who have confirmed the statements of 
Marie Folio. They have signed their depositions. The nuns deny 
everything. According to the Petit Courrier, there is talk of 
exhuming the bodies of two young girls. The Bishop of Angers has 
sent his blessing to the Reverend Mother Superior.” 

The treatment received-by boys is stated to be worse, a great deal 
worse, than all that has been narrated of the sufferings of girls, and 
the only difference is said to be that after a certain age boys become 
energetic enough to hinder sweating as practised on the girls. What 
is positively certain is that the data hitherto published on the subject 
of Boys’ Orphanages are of such a nature that it would be a most 
difficult task to describe, or even remotely hint at, them in this 
country. The French writer, M. Guinaudeau, confessed that he 
found it nearly impossible to present certain details to his readers 
without shocking their sense of decency.} Here is one of the 
“readable” incidents related by M. Guinaudeau on the faith of 
A. Jaubert, once an inmate of one of those orphanages and now a 
printer in Paris :— s 

“The children were going out of the refectory after the midday meal. 
One of them was chatting. The nun superintending them pounced 
upon him and gave him a terrible kick in the abdomen. The child 
fell. He was picked up and carried to his bed. He died on the 


morrow or on the next day but one. His bladder was burst. Ha 
was a little Parisian named Lecomte.” § 


Those who have courage to wade through further gruesome details 
will find them in the Awrore of the 19th and 22nd October, 1899. 

The effect of the mass of. evidence already adduced in support 
of the charges against the entire system of cloistered orphanages is 
depressing. The issues raised are infinitely broader than those of 

* I omit some further details which would offend the sensitiveness and excite the 
horror of English readers in the form in which they are narrated by the Patriote de l'Ouest. 
The curious reader can see them in the Aurore, 4th December, 1899. 

+ Aurore, 8rd December, 1899. 


] Aurore, 22nd October, 1899. à 
§ Ibidem. : - 
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mere creed or nationality, and all men, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, Englishmen no less than Frenchmen, should be delighted 
to learn that if-the alleged facts cannot be-absolutely denied they 
can at least be excused, extenuated, presented under a modified 
aspect. Catholics will instinctively refuse to accept any evidence 
but that of their own priests and bishops, whose position renders it 
incumbent upon them to hush up all such scandals present and to 
come. Even this evidence is forthcoming. The Bishop of Nancy, 
Monseigneur Turinaz, drew up a secret report on the terrible abuses 
which he discovered in the house of the Good Shepherd of his own 
city. 

The Bishop of Nancy dislikes a scandal more than most of his 
colleagues; and so, when he became aware of the unchristian state 
of things in his diocese, he wrote a secret memoir on the subject 
and forwarded it to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars in 
Rome, calling on them to have the abuses remedied. It was ‘also 
open to him to invite the attention of the French authorities to the 
“ sweating” of little children, and had he done so a remedy would 
have been speedily found. And the prelate has been publicly 
censured for not having taken this step; but he replied that ho 
deemed it his duty to address his communication to Rome, and not 
to any lay authorities. Scandals must be avoided above all things. 
His letter, therefore, was secret, and for four long years remained so. 
It was lately re-published in Paris, from the Roman canonical 
periodical Analecta Sancte Sedis, which printed the Bishop's report, 
probably by imadvertence. A few extracts from it may prove 
interesting. Having rendered justice to lay orphanages which hand - 
over to their inmates who are leaving the establishment a little of 
the money they earned during their stay, he says of the religious ' 
type of orphanage :— | 

" Nothing is given to them at the Good Shepherd of Nancy,—nothing, 
not even after they have laboured and earned a great deal of money 
for the institution during five, ten, twenty years: They are turned 
out of doors without resources, without a situation, without such 
exhortations to come and revisit their mistresses from time to time as 
are usual in all such houses. These young girls, many of whom have 
no relations, or have relations who are incapable of helping and looking 
after them, are thus delivered up to all kinds of danger, to every 
species of seduction from the moment of their departure and later on. 

“ Among the sixty young girls whom the nuns have sent off during the 
past twelvemonth, all, with the exception of some two or three (who did 
recelve a little money in consequence of my representations and 
protests), have been turned adrift in this manner. Some of these, to 
whom I had to give some help, assured me that efforts were being made 
to entice them nto houses of ill-fame. I protested to the Superioress 
General The only result I have been able to obtain is, as I have just 


said, a little money given to two or three, for the purpose of enabling 
the nuns to affirm that they do not turn them “all adrift under those 


conditions. We are confronted here not only with a question of charity- 
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for souls, but with a question of morality, a question of justice, for the 
money which the nuns put into their building enterprises is 
money earned to a great extent by these young girls. Considered from 
the point of view of the almost fatal perdition of these young girls, 
there are crimes in all this which cry out for vengeance. 

“The nuns have no other end in view but to get money. By making 
the departure of these young girls more difficult, and by refusing to 
give them anything at all when they wish to leave, they are enabled to 
keep the deftest of them for a long time, and even for always, and to 
speculate on their ability and labour. Among the articles to be 
embroidered there are sheets, and linen for undergarments, which are 
so luxurious, so costly, and of such a make and form that, judging by 
the assurances of most respectable women whom I have questioned on 
the subject, these sheets and these linen undergarments can be destined 
only for courtesans ; no chaste women, even among the most wealthy, 
the most elegant and the most worldly, ever use bed-sheets and body- 
linen of this description. Some person called the attention of the 
local superioress to this kind of work. She replied: ‘These are the 
orders on which we make the most profit, and she paid no attention 
to the remark. 

“ These young girls, or at least a great number of them, have been 
compelled to work every day longer than the civil laws permit, and when 
the inspector of children’s labour seeks to visit the house, the gurls who 
are under twelve are made to disappear from the workshops. Other 
girls are requested to sacrifice, during several months of the year, a 
portion of their recreations, under the pretext that the work is urgent ; 
and on these occasions promises are made to them which are not kept. 
It would suffice for any girl who had left the house to lodge an 
information on the subject in order to cause the civil authority to rage 
against the nuns. 

“ I am disposed to believe that what is taking place here is occurring 
to a greater or less extent in a large number of the houses of this 
Congregation, perhaps in all of them; for if the house of Nancy 
constituted an exception, the superioress of the province and the 
superioress of.the whole Congregation would have been shocked and 
would have taken immediately, and without any representations, all 
needful measures to call the house in Nancy to order. If they resist 
ia protests, it can only be because they approve what is being done 

ere." 


That is in truth a most damning indictment to bring against any 
one; but levelled against a community of nuns, who have branch 
houses all over the country, it lifts the veil hanging over secret 
aspects of Catholicism, which in heartless cruelty and savage . 
contempt of every kind of religion, morality, and humanity, sur- 
pass some of the horrors of Mexican and ancient Semitic 
polytheism. It must, one would think, have caused a shudder in 
the hearts of the prelates of the Vatican, who watch with such 
wakeful eyes over the true interests of religion. If those successors 
of Jesus and the Apostles have ears and eyes capable of hearing and 
seeing the sayings and doings of Professor Mivart on the banks of 
the Thames, Professor Schell in Bavaria, some obscure Yankee priest 
in the backwoods of America, and other distant and less striking 
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personages, ‘one would imagine that they should and would have 
discovered the anti-religious, immoral, and inhuman practices 
against helpless French children, and would have hurled their most 
awful thunders against the guilty. 

But Rome seems to have known nothing whatever about this 
soul-and-body-sweating system. All its. attention was absorbed 
elsewhere; and for whole decades of years little children were thus 
slowly pounded with the nuns’ pestle and mortar, and transmuted 
into gold by one of the most body-torturing, soul-blasting processes 
on record. And Rome was stone-blind, tongue-tied. It was nol 
until the Bishop of Nancy had made his episcopal investigation, 
and drawn up his secret report, that the Vatican obtained an insight 
into the inner working of some of those latter-day Congregations, 
which are regarded as the pillars of Ultramontanism. If God's 
mills grind slowly “yet they grind exceeding small,” and 
Monseigneur Turinaz’s memoir amply supplied them with grist. 

But Rome absolutely refused to touch its beloved Congregations. 
The Italian prelates seem to have soon convinced themselves that the 
blood-curdling facts brand-marked by the Bishop of Nancy were 
true, for the prelate in a subsequent letter to the Cardinal Prefect 
says so. These are his words: “You do not call in question , the 
“facts which I have adduced, and this is proof that the nuns them- 
“ selves do not deny them. Nay more, you recognise, in an implicit 
“ manner, it is true, but assuredly in an evident way, the exactitude of 
“ my statements."* The facts therefore are admitted. That means 
that Rome recognises that little children are taken and brought up 
as slaves to earn money for the nuns; that the pangs of hunger feed 
chronically upon their entrails; that they have no one to appeal to; 
that they are kept in the orphanages against their will by means of 
wiles, promises, and threats; that they work till they have lost their 
sight and undermined their health; that much of the hard labour 
they undergo is paid for by wealthy harlots; that the money 18 
pocketed by the '* good Sisters," who turn the sick and weak orphans 
adrift on the world without a situation, friendless, penniless, 
ignorant—and almost fatally destined to recruit the brothels of big 
cities. All these things were made known to Rome the Argus-eyed 
by Rome’s own Bishop; and Rome refused to stretch out its hand 
+o save little children whom Jesus loved. Rome refused to say a 
word against the heartless system. And the system was continued. 
"Yet this is the same Rome that claims to be heard, as a kind-hearted 
good mother, on all social systems, on all grievances of the sweated 
-workmen and overworked children. 

It is only fair to state that the Vatican was during all this time 


* Extract from a letter written by the Bishop of Nancy to the Cardinal Prefect; of, also 
another letter of the same Bishop to the Catholic journal Croix, dated 22nd October, 1899 
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writing and acting in secret. Neither the words nor the acts of 
Rome were destinéd ever to be published ; and they never would have 
been made known, had it not been for the indiscretion of a person 
connected with the Latin periodical Analecta. When the Church 
speaks or acts in presence of the public, her words and her acts 
of course differ very essentially from those which now read 
so unpleasantly. But is this an excuse or an exaggeration? Can 
any Church connive at the turning of religious orphanages into 
sweating houses for the inmates so long as they remain there, and 
ante-chambers for them to pass into houses of ill-fame when they 
leave, simply because the connivance is secret and not intended for 
publication? This is the question which many French Catholics 
are now putting to their religious guides. . 

But Rome’s secret approbation benefited the system for four years - 
only. The “lamentable indiscretion,” as the Bishop of Nancy terms 
it, which betrayed this prose “Song of the Shirt” to the world at 
large, will doubtless mark the beginning of the end. When the 
Bishop’s letter was published it unloosed a storm of indignation 
from all quarters, Catholic as well as infidel, for the majority of 
Catholics are human beings first and members of a Church after- 
wards. Former victims of sweating and torture wrote letters to the 
papers giving their experiences; investigations were made by 
private individuals and by representatives of justice; the charges 
brought against one Congregation and its orphanages were levelled 
against all, and it is now averred that not in France only, but all 
over Catholic Europe, the system flourishes, being international. 

The Bishop of Nancy, who had no hand or part in the divulging 
of the gruesome secret, was at once attacked by the Crois, which is 
the body organ of the Congregations. One of the two clergymen 
who have seats in the Chamber made-a speech on the debate con- 
sisting of phrases and ignoring facts. But Monseigneur Turinaz 
has finally silenced the men who put the interests of Ultramontanism 
above that of justice, truth, and humanity. With the Abbé Lemire, 
the professional special pleader, Monseigneur Turinaz deals very 
summarily. “Choose between two things: if you knew the docu- 
“ments, what must we think of your asseverations? and if you did not 
“know them, what must we then think of them? I am forced to 
“remind you, in conclusion, that there are laws obligatory upon 
“all, even upon a Catholic and a priest towards a bishop."* In 
. another letter published in the Semaine religieuse of N ancy [even a 
bishop who defends the defenceless will be speedily called upon to 
defend himself] Monseigneur Turinaz confirms the authenticity of 
his secret memoir, and establishes ‘the absolute authenticity of the 
facts it described. The Bishop, in his written defence of himself, 


* et. Aurore, 6th December, 1899. 
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declares that he has only fulfilled his mission as bishop in looking 
after the temporal administration of the religious Congregations of | 
women; that it was his duty as.a bishop to ask for linen and a little 
money for the poor girls who leave the orphanages; that he was 
convinced that the documents would remain ‘secret, and that they 
were published without his consent or knowledge. C 
The ultra-Congregationist organ, known. as Croiz, endeavoured 


to belittle the significance of the revelations by insinuating that 


Bishop Turinaz had retracted, or would explain away; a part of his 
terrible charges against the Congragation, that the statements had 


- been’ made in a moment. of passing irritation, and that the witnesses 


.were not people whose words were identical with their thoughts, 
and both in harmony with facts. The Bishop of Nancy replies to-these 


, misleading statements, which*deserve another name, ‘in words worthy 
of a Christian pastor, whatever his creed. They throw a light, a 


lurid light, on the méthods of modern Catholicism in so far as it has ` 
identified itself with the rapacious Congregations, and cannot fail to 
.be interesting to English readers. The letter is addressed to the 
reverend father who edits the review, and whose polemical methods 
are traditional. E A l 


"Bo you maintain that a bishop has, in a moment of transient 
irritation, ‘embodied in official documents forwarded to Rome, | 
accusations of the highest gravity against a religious community, nay, 
against a religious congregation. There is in this assertion a grave 
insult to a bishop, and an odious accusation which I repel as they 
deserve. Moreover, in the declaration which I published on that. ^ 
subject the 26th September last, you have the manifest refutation of . 
your statement; and that declaration of' mine you knew thoroughly, 
seeing that you have published an analysis of it in your journal Now 

' `- that declaration points out very clearly that on the 26th September, 
1899, I upheld all the facts which I had set forth in my letter of the 
3lst March, 1894. It also affirms that in that I had fulfilled ‘my 

' episcopal mission according to my conscience: The transient irritation 

- lasts a very long time! 

- "Obviously for the purpose of insinuating that there was (in that 
declaration) something like a retractation, or at least regret, you add, 
in the same sentence, that I have protested against the publication of 
my letter. It is the contrary which is true; I have just demonstrated 
it. I regretted the publication of my letter all the more that the facts 
which it disclosed were most grave and certain.”* us 


The Crois had further stated with deliberation and emphasis that 
the persons who informed the Bishop of ihe abuses were inmates who 
had been insubordinate in the establishment, and were “ unconverted 


.  penitents who escaped as soon as they were of age, and had nothing : 


“more urgent to do than to malign those who had taken them in and 
“supported them ‘many years.” The reader, the drilled Catholic | 


* Letter of the Bishop of Nancy to the Croix, and dated 22nd October, 1899, published 
in the- principal newspapers of France as well as in the Croiz; of. Siècle, 24th October, 
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reader, drinks in these assertions, composed in Paris about things 
that happened at Nancy, as if they were Gospel truths. The 
reverend editor calculated that the Bishop of Nancy would keep 
silent. But Monseigneur Turinaz did not oblige the reverend white- 
washer of sepulchres. This is what the Bishop replies: 

“ All that is absolutely inexact. The very great number of persons 
from whom I received the complaints are not penitents nor unconverted 
penitents, but saved persons—that is to say, orphans or young girls 
exposed to perils, and whom they keep as long as possible at the 
Good Shepherd. Some of them have remained twelve years, 
thirteen years; one twenty-five years in that house. This last person, 
whó left the establishment in a deplorable condition and aged fifty 
years, was placed by me with nuns who are very well satisfied with her. 
Another, after having spent twelve years at the Good Shepherd, left 
it in the same lamentable state. She then entered a religious 
Congregation, and she has signed her letter, which I have before me, 
with her nameasanun. The greater number of them were sent away, 
and at the present moment* I do not wish to specify the real cause of 


their dismissal. hl 


The Bishop of Nancy having refuted in the sam? telling manner 
several other “ inexactitudes" of the reverend editor of the Cro, 
and having described his appeal from the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars to the plenary Congregation—i.e., to the reunion of all 
the cardinals belonging to the Congregation, goes on to say very 
significantly :— 

' "The Croix points to the decision favourable to the nuns. But this 
decision does not refer to the facts themselves, but only to the obligation 
which I was desirous of having imposed on the nuns—the obligation 
of gwing assistance to the persons who leave their establishment after 
having toiled there for the benefit of that establishment, in order that 
they should not be exposed to all kinds of perils. The terms in which 
the decision is couched are in this respect of a clearness which permits 
of no discussion.” 


Rome, therefore, deliberately refuses to put a stop to horrors for 
the match of which we must hark back to the Middle Ages, aye, to 
the very worst institutions of that ferocious age. Rome abandons 
the bodies and the souls of little children to their frightful fate. 
Rome, speaking and acting secretly, and therefore naturally, turns a 
deaf ear to common justice, tramples on elementary humanity, stifles 
the promptings of feelings implanted even in the savage breast, and, 
refuses to have a little money given to the sweated children of the 
poor on their way from the orphanage to the world, were it only a 
fraction of their own hard earnings, nay, were it only, as the Bishop 
says, "in order that they should not be exposed to all kinds of perils.” 
Monseigneur Turinaz points out that if they be turned adrift 
penniless, the house of ill-fame is their destination. And Rome, 
expecting that her decision will remain for ever hidden from the 


* The italics are not in the original. 
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public, virtually replies: "Let them go.” It is hard, very hard, 
even for. Protestants and infidels, to believe that such utter 
callousness of heart can exist even among the old bachelors of 
cardinals. But the facts are there. Monseigneur Turinaz assures 
us that the “terms in which the decision is couched are in this 
respect of a clearness which permits of no, discussion.” 

It might serve as an explanation, although it could not pass as an 
excuse, if it were shown that the nuns were themselves in great 
straits and needed those illgotten gains for their own subsistence. 
The struggle for life is hard and cruel, and the blows dealt by a 
mere corporation are generally more ferocious and deadly than those 
given by an individual. But unfortunately even this plea cannot 
be upheld. Instances were given in tle beginning of this article of 
the great wealth speedily acquired by religious Congregations in 
France, and of the uses they made of it. It is exceedingly probable 
& priort that the nuns of the Good Shepherd of Nancy were merely 
eager to lay up treasures and spend them on building and extending 
their possessions and their power. This influence is fully borne out 
by the evidence of their Bishop, Monseigneur Turinaz. 

The Cro?z, in its effort at special pleading, had stated that not one 
establishment of the Good Shepherd could balance its accounts 
without the help of charitable gifts. To this affirmation, which is as 
deserving of credit as the other statements of the Congregationist 
gourmet the Bishop replies : — 


“Now, in the memoirs and letters forwarded to Rome, I have 
demonstated by means of authentic and wrrefragable proofs that the 
nuns of the Good Shepherd of Nancy have spent in some few years 
over five hundred thousand francs in buildings, a considerable portion 
of which are not useful, and, among other sums, more than two 
hundred thousand francs for the purpose of enlarging and transforming 
their chapel. Itis not for me to dissimulate these facts, for they are 
embodied in my letter, which was pubsHen without my knowledge or ` 
consent.” 


To these facts — is nothing to add. They carry with them thes 
own commentary. That the Vatican, whose watchfulness nothing 
ever escapes, should have seemed unaware of them for so long might 
appear extraordinary to the uninitiated, but only they and none 
others were surprised when it leaked out that Rome had heard of 
the horrors and of the golden harvest they were bringing in, and 
' having heard, resolved and ordered that nothing should be done to 
put an end to them. This is no mere assumption; it is an estab- 
lished fact. Cardinal Mazzella, the Jesuit, who drew up the formula 
which Mr. Mivart refused to sign, has left no doubt whatever on that 
subject. He wrote a letter to the Bishop of Angers, who ‘had 
defended the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. And this is Cardinal 
Mazzella's letter : — i 
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“ Rome, 
s 10th December, 1899. 


“ MONSEIGNEUR, 

“I congratulate your Grace on having written nd published 
the excellent letter in favour of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd who 
are persecuted unjustly. It is also for me a very agreeable duty [un 
devoir bien dous] to thank your Grace for having so cleverly and firmly 
taken upon yourself the defence of an institution which confers 
inestimable benefits in the five parts of the world and the protection 


of which the Holy Father entrusted to me. 
"( CARDINAL MAZZELLA.”* 


The sweating and torture of infants was not to be hindered, 
‘nor anything done even for the rescue of their bodies 
from brothels and their souls from hell. Rome decided that the 
nuns were not to be obliged to pay these half-blind slaves a five 
frane piece the day that they were turned out to face the world— 
not though they had laboured for a quarter of a century in the 
establishment and earned tens of thousands of franes for the nuns. 

And this is the Rome which asks to be heard with respect even by 
Protestants and Agnostics on labour questions! This is the Rome 
which encroaches upon the domain of science, art and politics, on the 
pretext that she is the repository of truth, the guardian of morals, 
the protectress of the weak and helpless! This is the institution 
which, perpetuating the torture of little children in secret, exclaims 
in publie, pointing to its schools and orphanages: “ Suffer the little - 
children to come unto me." The wolf and hyena feel as good a 
right to exist as the lamb—doubtless a much better right—but that 
is not a valid reason for helping them to set up as good shepherds. 
Of religious life more than of any other it is terribly true that fruit 
is seed, and the fruit of latter-day Catholicism is that of the upas-tree. 
The Congregations in the contemporary Church are a power to be 
reckoned with; their power far exceeds that of the bishops and 
cardinals. But it is the strength of yellow fever or typhus: it isa 
symptom of the disease of the greater body. . 

2 E. SAINT-GENIX. 


* ef. Siècle, 22nd December, 1899. 


MR. COLERIDGE AND THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


LETTER, to THE Kprror rrom Sir RALPH THOMPSON. | 


Tar Mmpresex Hospsrrar, W., 


29nd March, 1900. 


y 


To the Editor of Me CONTEMPORARY Review. 


Sir, 

Mr. „Stephen Goldi Hon. Secretary to. the N ational: Anti- 
Vivisection Society, in the postscript to his article in the March number of 
the Conremporary Review on “Some London Hospitals and their Audited 
Accounts,” quotes a letter he received from the Middlesex Hospital, in 
answer to a request for information as to whether it was proposed to apply 
for a vivisection license for the Laboratories or Medical School as follows :— 

‘The Board decline to afford you any information connected with 
. the Hospital.” 
. This on the face of it appears discourteous. The sentence from which 
he detaches these words runs as follows :— 
* Having regard to the hostile attitude shown by your Society 
towards this Institution, and the attempt which, by your representations, 
. you have made to prejudice the public mind against it, the Board 
decline to afford you any information connected with the Hospital." 

Now that the matter has to some extent become public, by the appearance 
of ‘this article in your Review, the Weekly Board of the Middlesex Hospital 
have no wish to withhold a reply to the charges which it-contains. 

The first of these is that funds bequeathed or subscribed for the benefit 

‘of the sick poor have been diverted to build. Research Laboratories. . 

Mr. Coleridge quotes a portion a of an advertisement which appeared 
in the Times of 4th December, 1899. . 

` That advertisement ran as follows :-— 

.* The Middlesex Hospital, W.—Cancer Investigation Depar iment. 
The Treasurers beg leave to acknowledge with sincere and grateful 
~ thanks the receipt of a munificent contribution of One. Thousand 
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Pounds (£1,000) from Arthur W. Davis, Esq., with authority to the 
Governors ‘To deal with the amount as they may deem wisest in 
assisting this particular branch of science.’ 

* Àn earnest appeal is made for contributions towards the New 
Research Laboratories, in order to prevent the funds subscribed for the 
maintenance of the Hospital being absorbed to defray the expenses of 
this undertaking." 


It is characteristic of the controversial methods of this gentleman that 
he should, by quoting the last paragraph only, have suppressed the fact 
that those Laboratories are to be used for the purpose of research into the 
nature of Cancer, and have deliberately led his readers to believe that they 
formed part of the New Buildings of the Medical School and would be 
utilised for physiological experiments on living animals. 

If the Secretary who drew up the advertisement had appreciated that 
it might thus be turned to the disadvantage of the Hospital by some one 
desirous of injuring its high reputation, he would doubtless have shown 
greater caution in the wording adopted. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed by the last paragraph of the 
advertisement was that the cost of the Cancer Research Laboratories would 
fall upon the funds of the Special Cancer foundation, which funds are 
distinct from the General funds of the Hospital, and that, if additional 
support was not forthcoming, some curtailment of the assistance hitherto 
afforded to the sufferers from that disease might possibly prove to be 
necessary. 

That it is not only within the power of the Hospital thus to apply the 
Cancer Funds, but that it is its duty so to do, is shown by the following 
extracts from the wills of the original founders of the Cancer Trust. 

Mr. Samuel Whitbread left his money to the hospital for “the relief of 
persons afflicted with cancer, and the investigation of a complaint which, 
though extremely common, ts, both with regard to its natural history and cure, 
but imperfectly known." 

Mrs. Alithea Maria Stafford’s bequest runs as follows: ‘Curing persons ' 
affected with cancer, and of investigating and promoting our general knowledge 
of treating that dreadful disorder." 

If, therefore, any blame attaches to the Hospital it is that for years 
money left partly for the purposes of research has been diverted for the sole 
benefit of sufferers from this disease, and not, as Mr. Coleridge states, that 
‘funds bequeathed or subscribed for the tending of the sick poor have been 
used for building research laboratories." 

The second charge contained in Mr. Coleridge's article is that the 
Governors of the Middlesex Hospital, and of other hospitals which he names, 
have advanced funds for the building of the Medical School and have given 
the School financial support. He also endeavours to bring discredit upon 
the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund, by stating that the grants received from 
that fund have been partly utilised for this purpose, and therefore for the 
promotion of vivisection. 

For these latter statements there is not the shadow of a foundation. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that the action of the Governors in this 
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matter has been in no way influenced by the Tone of grants from the 

Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

' By the amalgamation of the Medical School with the Hospital in 1896, 
the ties which had existed between the two institutions were drawn closer ; 
but they had existed from 1835, the date of the foundation of the School, 
as is proved by the following extract from the laws of the Hospital :— 

«That the buildings and premises, with their appurtenances appro- 
priated to the Medical School, and all the invested and other property held 
on behalf of the School, being the property of the Hospital, shall be under 
the same management and control as the Hospital. 

«That a subscriber of thirty guineas or upwards at one time to the 
Medical School shall be entitled to the privileges of a Life Governor of the 
Hospital.’ 

«Phat the Visiting Governors of the Hospital shall be considered ` 
visitors to the School, and shall from time to time inspect it, and dd 
such matters as they may deem necessary to the Weekly Board." 

This shows that the School has no corporate existence apart from. ne 
Hospital, and that all its buildings and plant, including the museums, have 
always been the property of the Hospital. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the working of one of the large 
General Hospitals of London knows that the existence of the Medical 
School alone enables the Hospital to obtain without payment the services 
of a staff of physicians and surgeons of the highest eminence in their 
profession, and also of an adequate junior staff of house physicians, house 

surgeons, clerks and dressers, all of whom serve without reward. 
^ These facts alone are sufficient to justify the action of the Governors 
of the various Hospitals named in giving support to the Medical Schools, - 
for the loss of the School would entail upon the Hospitals the expenditure 
annually of a sum infinitely greater than any they are ever likely to devote 
to their maintenance. 

But beyond this is the fact that the publie are learning to appreciate 
that medical education is a form of technical education in the efficient 
carrying on of which they have a vital interest, and the Governors of the 
Middlesex Hospital will not be prevented from taking their part in this 

work by the attacks of those who, like Mr. Coleridge, view every question 
from some narrow standpoint. 

The vivisection license obtained for the Bacteriologist of the Hospital 
is for the purpose of carrying out inoculations necessary to assist in the 
diagnosis of disease, an entirely different matter from vivisection undertaken 
with a view to the knowledge of Physiology. 


Tam, Sir, 
- . Your obedient servant, 
RALPH THOMPSON. 
Chairman of the Weekly Board of the Middlesex Hospital. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WAR. 


J a ¢ 2 i 
' . 


JHE attitude taken by thé Christian Churches—whether of Great 
Britain or of South Africa—to the war is a matter of more - 
than ephemeral importance. It is just one of those critical points 

at which the world has a right to put the old question—what do ye 

more than others? And it is not easy to exaggerate the moral and 
religious influence of the answer that is given to an enquiry so 
reasonable, even if somewhat cynical in its tone. Some of the 
démands made are- so extravagant or irrelevant as to be almost 
ludicrous: The- churches‘ qué churches have no special com- 
petence for pronouncing on any of the innumerable questions which 
are continually cropping up in connection with the diplomacy that 
preceded the war, or the strategy’ which has been employed in its 
conduct. Their members may be credited with the ordinary amount 
of intelligence whether in diplomacy or strategy—that remarkable 
intelligence which belongs to the man in the street, and which 

Dr. Parker described with such graphic force when he said “ evely 

“washerwoman in Europe thinks herself competent to conduct this 

^ war" -In the extraordinary development of political and military 

sagacity which has turned every budding journalist into a military 
expert and made every newsboy a critic speaking with authority, the 
churches may, unfortunately, have shared. The epidemic is wide- 
spread and extremely contagious., It affects all varieties of people, and 
it would be strange if the churches were entirely exempt from its 
poison.: Dut they do not suffer in any special degree. They are 
composed of beings with the common frailties and infirmities of the 
race. But there is nothing in their religion which invests them with 
any special fitness for pronounsing on the policy of'a minister or the 
plan of a campaign. If these are the only points under discussion, 
there.is no obvious reason why they should cry aloud or make their 
voice heard in the streets. Their members will naturally fill their 
VOL. LXXVII. 20 
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' own proper position as citizens, and in doing so they must act under 


\ 


the influence of that great law which they have learned from the’ 
Lord, to whom they yield entire allegiance. But as churches they 
cannot speak with authority, and they are under no special obligation 
to speak-at all on the current controversies of the hour. Let. the - 
potsherds ot the.earth strive with the potsherds of the earth, so long 
as the issues are purely mundane: * og | 


‘But it would be worse than folly to deny, on the other hand, that E 


there are aspects of the question of war which primarily concern the 
churches, and in relation to which their influence ought to ‘be exerted 


` in a very definite and decided way: It is surely not toó much to say 


that their voice should always be heard, on, the side of peace. That 
does not imply that they are to maintain that nations ought to submit 
to any injury done to thémselves or to acquiesce in'any tyranny, 
however cruel and despotie, rather than resort to arms. But it does. 
mean that war is a remedy so desperate, and brings in its train 


such a countless multitude of evils, that it is only in the last 


extremity, when every otlier expedient has failed, and when the 
issues at stake are of vital moment, that it should be contemplated as _ 


permissible. It is not too much, therefore, to expect that the 


churches of Christ should be a powerful moderating influence in 
times when some frenzy of passion threatens to involve two peoples 
in a deadly strife. They ought to be governed by other feelings than 
by those which are of the earth earthy, where they are not of the 
devil devilish, and those feelings should not only find distinct 


. expression, but they should exercise a mellowing influence on their, . 


judgments where they are not embodied in more definite form. Hence | 
inthe churches should be heard. another voice than that of the mere 


-partizan,—the utterance of-a calm and dispassionate judgment, and 


not a mere. echo of the babble of the streets, flavoured’ with .a 


little unction in deference to-the religious character that 1s claimed 


_ by them. ` Never was such a gracious influence more necessary than 


in the controversy about the present war. ` An intelligent but 
impartial observer, who has no more sympathy with Chamberlain, 
Milner, or Rhodes than with Kruger, Reitz, or Leyds, is ‘continually 
troubled with the persistent determination of the friends of the two 


. parties respectively to look only at their own side of the case, and 


absolutely to ignore all that makes for the contrary. ‘He longs for a 
more impartial statement, say for a judicial summing up, in which 
due.weight shall be given not to the pleadings of the opposing 
counsel, but to the facts proved on both sides.: If the churches had 
met this natural desire, or even if they had rebuked the mere partizan - 


temper, and reminded ‘bigots on both sides that their onesidedness 


i 


was blinding themselves and deceiving the world, they would have ` 
done invaluable service. i ae —F 
Have they done this? In attempting a reply, I would call attention 


* * 
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` first to two remarkable statements which appear in parallel columns 
of the Daily News of Easter Monday. The first is a letter from one 
of its own correspondents at the seat.of ‘war, who had been thrown 
into free intercourse with some of the Boer prisoners. A more, 
touching: figure than that which is presented to us by one of them, 
who had lost his father, could not,well have been’ put on canvas, and 
the story he has to tell is one of infinite pathos. But the most 
' Impressive element in the whole is the intensely passionate language 
- of the young man, himself a wounded prisoner, the orphan son of a 
beloved father whom he had buried on the battlefield. It is easy to 
excuse him when he exclaims: “ D— —the war! D the fighting !” 
he broke out fiercely,“ I didn’t hate your Australians. I didn’t want 
“to kill. My father didn’t want to kill them, nor they to kill him ; 
“yet he ‘is out. there—out there between two great kopjes—where 
"the wind always blows cold and dreary at night time.” The laddie 
shuddered. “It makes a man doubt the love of Christ,". he said. 
"I don’t know," he says at the close of the conversation, 
" only God knows which sidé is right or wrong, but I do know that 
"the curse of the Christ will rest upon the heads of those who have 
" made this war for ambition’s sake, or for the greed of- gold, and 
“the good God will. not let the widow and orphan child go 
“ unavenged.” ` | | 

The sentiment which inspires an outburst like this is not popular 
to-day. Even in the.churches are heard voices which call us to 
remember thé virtues which war tends to foster. It would be well 
if those who indulge in ideàs which suit the fancy of the hour 





would * read, mark, learn and inwardly digest" such a story as this.- 


Here is a young man, who has been thrilled with the passion of the 
battle, who has himself shared in the excitement and the danger, 
who in the agony of his desolation can only invoke the curse of 
Heaven upon the war which has robbed him, and in the view of its 
hateful incidents, exclaim CODE makes one doubt the love of Christ." 
I must confess that if I could believe that all this was in harmony 
with the will of Christ, I'should be tempted to doubt too. And yet 
I am bound in all fairness to confess that even horrors like this may 
have to be faced rather than see a worse thing come upon us. The 
noble army of martyrs submitted to untold tortures and died them- 
selves rather than be-false to conscience and God. There are worse 
. evils than war—the slavery of the soul is worse, infidelity to truth is 
worse, denial of God is worse. The real question here.is whether 
there is anything in the controversy between Briton and Boer which 
can fairly be placed in this category. 

In"trying to-deal with this, I come to the second of these two 


most suggestive columns. It is from the pen ofa Congregational | 


minister, who here gives his impression as to the state of feeling 
‘among his brethren in the colony. He does not add much, if anything, 
l r 2.0 2 
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to our knowledge. If any of us were ignorant that the very decidéd, 
' almost unanimous, trend of opinion in the churches of South Africa 
was in favour of the war, it, has not been for want of teachers, who 
have been as emphatic and pronounced as they have been numerous. 
So when we are told that the contrast between the great body of 
. Nonconformist opinion at home and that of the Evangelical com- 
munities there is almost startlmg, we are surprised only at the idea 
l the writer seems io have formed of Congregational opinion at home. 
Be that as it may, the testimony is sufficiently convincing as to the. 
judgment of our own churches in the colony. I demur altogether to 
the suggestion that they ‘are in a better position for arriving-at a 
correct judgment and that we should defer to their opinion.’ To “ read’ 
* up South African politics? may not bea perfect method for arriving 
at a true understanding of the subject, but L venture to think that it- 
„is much better than a blind acceptance of the views oi residents in 
the country, who are full of racial and local prejudice, who see every- 
thing through South African spectacles and judge everything by 
Scuth African standards. “After all, South Africa is not the Empire, 
and those who are imbued with its ideas are hardly in the best position ` 


^ for taking a broad view of Imperial, policy. Looked at on- the 


political side only, this claim on behalf of colonial opinion is full of 
menace, and. is all the more grave in view of the closer relations 
between the Mother State and her:vigorous progeny. The mightiest. 
Empire on earth could not afford.to allow her policy to be controlled 
by the local sentiment of her colonies. It may be that our brethren 
in Natal have taken a more correct view of the relations between the 
two races than we who only look on from a safe distance (though even 
this we should not concede without further proof), but it does not 
follow that we are, therefore, to accept- them as the guides of.our 
policy. nn ! "A l ` 

There’ is, however, another point with ‘which I am chiefly 
concerned, and that is the extent’ to which the opinion of the 
Christian churches seems to be shaped either by racial prejudice or 
local circumstance, or perhaps by both combined. Confining our 
view to South Africa itself, it may be broadly stated that the 
Dutch churches regard the, war as the latest development of British. 
greed, while British churches, on, the contrary, view, it as: the. 
outeome of a long and persistent -endeavour of the Doers- to 
rob Great Britain of her position in Africa. ` Apparently, then, 
Christianity makes little or no difference in the feelings of individual 
men.- As soon as they are removed from local associations, religious 
principles and motives begin to have freer play. In~this country,, 
— therefore, there are marked differences between those who hold the 

same faith and belong to the same church. "It may be that the 
estimate formed by the writer in the Daily News of the number of 
English Congregationalists opposed to the war is in excess of the fact. 
: | F 
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But at all-events, there is a diversity of view,—a .diversity 
which may probably be traced to' à distinct difference in the views of 
Christian.duty. It is not to be supposed that. British Christians are 
free from the influence of national sentiment, but being further 
removed from the scene of conflict, they may be less entirely under 
its control. At all events, they may be more alive to the influence 
of such wider considerations as those I have indicated. 

But it is the religious view of the whole subject which might have 
been expected to affect all who call Jesus Lord, whether British 
or Dutch. . The ‘war-spint is certainly alien. to the Gospel, 
and whenever it is rampant seriously hinders the progress 
of the Church, which certainly could hardly undertake a better 
work than to curb its violence and correct its excesses. It 
has not presented itself in an amiable aspect in this country during 
the last few months, and it was-not too much to expect from the 
churches that they should have done something to rebuke its 
impatience, its arrogance, its intolerance. There are certain virtues 
which may be attributed to it. There has been no lack of courage 
and daring, and it was never more manifest than at the dark crisis 
in the course of the war, when a succession of reverses weighed heavily 
on the heart of the nation, but when not a note of cowardice or despair 
was heard. But, on.the other hand, there has been a tendency to an 
overbearing temper; equally unable to tolerate criticism at home or 
‘delay at the theatre of war. Our newspapers have often been very 
unpleasant reading. -To-day every country seems to have its “ yellow 
press," and in such a story as that of the South African war it finds 
a rare opportunity for the exercise of its peculiar: gifts. . 

The violence of the war. spirit, which has thus been 

, fostered, must have staggered and distressed numbers, even 
of those who believe in the necessity of the present 
war, and who would probably describe themselves as “ Liberal 
“Imperialists.” By a reaction from the “Little England" views 
which are advocated in Truth, they may have come to a conviction 
that the Liberal policy, in so far as international ‘affairs are concerned, 
needs to be placed on a more scientific basis, and that the nation has 
to learn that in the presént temper of the world it cannot, hold its 
position without a more careful organisation of its means of defence. 
But the last thing for which they are prepared is to see us forsake 
the old paths of liberty and peace in order to become an aggressive 
‘and military Empire, and: they do not view either with approval 
or sympathy the growth of a temper of this kind. : 

Under such conditions the churches, so far as I can see, should 
have a clear path of duty marked out for them. Whatever be their 
views as to the justice and policy of the present war, they can have 
no sympathy with the spirit I have been describing. They may not 
agree as to the best way of bringing it under restraint, But at least 


— 
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they must be at one in believing that its — is a distinct injury "i 


to, the nation, and especially must this be felt by tlie Free Churches, 
which have always taken an honourable place in the army of progress. 
To political, social, and ecclesiastical reform there, could be no more 
serious hindrance than a-poliey of aggressive militarism. It may be 


true that its present ebullitions are temporary, and that with the. 


restoration of peace their violence would soon abate. But it is har diy 


to be questioned that the.temper of the hour is reactionary. It is. 
- painful indeed to hear the light and easy style in which in coffce- , 


rooms and smoking-rooms men who still pride themselves on being 


free Englishmen make light of the very liberties in which they have 


been accustomed to glory, The churches certainly would be acting | 
strictly within their own limits in insisting upon the evil conse- 


quences of a nation yielding itself up to a passion which would even 


play away the rights for which our fathers struggled - and died in 


order to secure some military éclat. 

Had the advocates-of peace occupied theniselves chiefly i in enforcing 
‘considerations of. this kind, they, would certainly have produced a 
stronger impression than by any half-hearted advocacy of the cause 


of-the Boers,- It is this which has brought them’ into such- violent 


i 


collision with the. sentiments more or less intelligent of their fellow- . 
countrymen. ‘There were grounds of appeal which were and are' 


sufficiently strong. For my own part, I should be far more moved 
by the quiet but eloquent appeal of the young Boer which I have 


quoted above than by the most.eloquent speeches of Mr. Cronwr ight- 


Schreiner, or the most sensational addresses of his gifted wife. To 


. . turn aside from earnest endeavours to awaken our iruest Christian 


sympathies, nay even to enlist the approval of our commonsense in 


condemnation of'a policy which arrayed in deadly hatred to one | 


another races that have no substantial ground of quarrel, in order to 
set up some plausible plea on behalf of'the Boer in opposition to their 
own countrymen,. was. a fatal mistake in policy. Their defence 
of the Boer is at best but halting and hesitating. By no one has it 
been put forth with such ability and fulness as by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
in his elaborate work. It isa remarkably lucid, vigorous, and, to a 
large-extent; candid statemént. But, in my judgment, its candour 
goes very far towards neutralizing its effects. For, as an honest 
writer, Mr. Hobson is ever and anon compelled to admit that some of 
his statements—and those of the most critical character—are not 


supported by convincing evidence. Hisibook, in truth, is an. able 
speech in support of his clients,.and even’ so it contains many: 


admissions of which an.opposing counsel would be certain to make 


use, and then it must be remembered that the opponent would have | 


a right of reply. In short the book is not judicial, and ‘cannot be 
accepted as finally disposing of the controversy. 


In the history of such deu ne it would not be easy i5 finda . 


- 
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clear parallel iB the intricacies and — of this celebrated 


. case of the Briton versus the Boer. Professor Goldwin Smith says : 


e 


"It is aiwar in which, whatever opinion may be held as to the 
* particular causes of the quarrel, no great British statesman would 
‘ever have allowed the country to be plunged.” The statement is not 


: — true, but extremely suggestive as to the whole cause of the 


quarrel, -I know not whether my own is a peculiar experience, but 
I certainly am never so strongly impressed with the weakness of the 
case on either side as when studying the arguments of its own 
advocate.: Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his. much-lauded book on “The 
Transvaal from Within," disposes me to the cause of the Boers just 


„as Mr. Hobson on the other side inclines one to the opposite view. 


Grave and serious errors have undoubtedly been committed on both 
sides.’ The most melancholy feature of the whole is that as the result 
of all we have the carnage and the havoc of a war which ought to have 
been.avoided. That this would haye been difficult must be confessed. 
But it may be doubted whether impartial history, while condemning 


the suspicious. temper and shifty expedients of both, will not pass 


a more severe judgment on the representatives of a mighty power 
which can certainly better afford to exercise forbearance and 
generosity than upon the heads of two small Republiés, whose very 
weakness :may have led them to be excessive in their measures of 
precaution. i 

It was for our Christian churches to give , prominence to. considera- l 
tions of this kind, and to secure for them their due weight in the 
consideration of the legislature. The circumstances of the case, 
however, were such as to render all intervention on the part of the 
churches, or, indeed, of any other section of the people, impossible. 
The. miseries of war were upon us before thére was any opportunity 
of expressing decided públic opinion on the'policy. We imagined 
ourselves ‘to be still in the negotiations of diplomacy when our 
national position was rudely challenged and our territory invaded. 
After the invasion of Natal, following immediately on the insulting ' 
defiance of the two Presidents, it would not have been easy to 
persuade any church that it'was its duty to counsel the Government 
at once to: submit to the Boer leaders, and humbly sue to them for. 
peace, and yet for their failure to do this they are described as dumb. 


~ dogs. 


The invasion of Natal is the érucial fact of the whole situation. 
It is not surprising that the defenders of the Boers are unwilling 
to acknowledge its significance. But it is hard for them to kick 
against the pricks. The facts cannot be denied, and the attempts 
at extenuation are utterly futile. To talk of the calling out of the 


‘reserves ‘or the moving of troops to the frontier is to exaggerate 


enormously the significance of the most ordinary precautions. These 
may or may not have been foolish steps in themselves; as parts of 
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. æ scheme for the invasion: of the Republic they would have been < 
.nothing less than’ idiotic. Those who appeal to them as justifying 
the action of' the Boers. are oblivious of the fact that wé are 1,000 ` 

miles. distant from: the field of action, and that a campaign for the 
` purpose of subduing the Republic would require thé transport: ot l 
w great army that enormous distance. For thatit was necessary that . 
there should be vast preparations, that a large fleet should’ be ready 
- Jor its transport, that gigantic stores of.every kind should be carefully -. | 
‘accumulated. As a matter of fact, nothing whatever had been done. 
We were alike without army, without ships to carry, it, without 
provisions to feed it, without weapons to equip it for its work. The 
Boers, on the other hand, were ready at every point. For years they. 
had been spending their vast revenue in preparing munitions of war. 
They:had their forces all carefully arranged and disciplined. The ^ 
event proved that they were ready to strike at a moment's- notice, 
. and the longer the war lasts the more ‘convincing is the evidence’ 
. that they were equipped at every point. In face of all » 
this, the. pictures of a powerful Empire calling «forth its. 
mighty strength in order to rob’ two simple pastoral Republics 
-of their independence might be entertaining if they were not so` 
utterly misleading. Ifnothing could be said of the English Ministry. 
.but that their preparations were inadequate, that might have beer. ' 
explained- on the ground of their false estimate of the strength of 
their enemy. But thé fact is they’ had not begun to prepare in 
earnest. NI 
Were this intended to be a full discussion- of the war, there are ' 
many other points which would have to be taken into aécount.. But. 
I entertain no design so ambitious; I am anxious rather to confine’ 
myself as closely as possible to the attitude of the churches. There . 
are those who are astonished that all Christians are not so impressed 
. by the enormity of the sins committed by the capitalists and their: ' 
advocates in the Press as to be ready io join in one strong and, 
emphatic cóndemnation of the war and 'all.its abettors. " Unfor- . 
_ tunately, the question cannot be reduced to so simple an issue. The 
fault on both sides is that the extreme partizans will not look at_- 
the-case of their opponents: Ought not impartial men, represen- 
tatives neither of political ambition nor of commercial greed, nor 
"^ even of national aims, but of higher principles to which all else: 
should be subordinate, to try and supply the lacking element. E 
Il was greatly struck by one passage in Mr. Hobson’s book. It'occurs 
in a chapter headed “For Whom are we Fighting?" which is, in my 
, judgment, altogether below the level of the rest of the work. Its 
real contention is that the Jewish element predominates among ihe 
. capitalists, and that we, therefore, are practically fighting the battle 
of the Jews. So far as it goes, this is an unworthy appeal to - 
a discreditable prejudice,’ Mr, Hobson seems to-have an uneasy 
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‘consciousness of this, for he begins the chapter by saying, “It is 
* difficult to state the truth about our doings in South. Africa without 
“seeming to appeal to the ignominious passion of Judenhetze.” It 
is much more than “seeming,” The whole chapter is intended to. 
stimulate that most disgraceful passion. The truthis, the writer, like 
the party of whom he is so able a representative, is so possessed with 
the belief that the capitalists are at the root of the whole mischief, 
that. he finds them present everywhere, refers everything to: their 
‘maleficent influence, and is prepared to believe any evil regarding 
_them. The double measure of original sin with which they are 
credited is explained by the supposition that they are dominated 
by Jews. : There are considerations which suggest the extreme 
improbability of a theory that practically makes these men directors 
of the policy of Her Majesty's Ministers. But to put Jews in the 
foréground is to enlist a strong though, as Mr. Hobson admits, 
ignominious passion. If this were a Jewish movement, it is at least 
‘strange that.it should have the all but unanimous support of the 
Christian churches of South Africa. l a 
 l4have as little sympathy with capitalists in general, or with Mr. 
: Rhodes as' their most distinguished representative, as Mr. Hobson 
himself. But I cannot blind my eyes to the fact that the sins of 
that gentleman and his friends were due, in the first 
instance, to the short-sighted. tyrantiy of Mr. Kruger and 
his clique. The President is narrow-minded, full’ of old- 
fashioned prejudices, and prone to a shifty and unscrupulous policy, 
and it is to this that the discontent of the, Outlanders was due.- It 
was only necessary for him to deal fairly with them, in order to 
make them peaceable subjects of the Republic. The head and front 
of their offending, even as charged against them by their enemies, is 
that they thought only of capital and its interests. But capital cares 
neither for one flag nor another, except so far as it can be made a 
“commercial asset." The Jameson Raid and all that has followed are 
due simply to the mistake made by the President in treating as 
enemies men whom a righteous policy would have made his friends, 
and whom true statesmanship might easily have conciliated. 
That does not prove that the Outlanders have always been right in 
their contention, or that Great Britain was bound to espouse their 
causé. But it may, at all events, help us to correct the exaggerated 
idea that this is entirely a Capitalists’ war. 

‘It is right to add that. the stronger the feeling that 
the capitalists have played an improper part in bringing about the 
war, the greater the reason why they should not be allowed to reap 
an undue. advantage from the settlement. The recent utterances of 
Mr.'Ehodes are sufficient to warn us that there will be need for such 

—T"igilanee, and when the hour for the discussion comes, it will be for 
all Christian men to take care that the heroic sacrifices of a nation 
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‘are uu abused ‘for the selfish purposes of finaneial — Pu if 


evidence -were^lacking that this iš something more than a mere: 
dispute. about the interests of capitalists, it is furnished by the Boers - 
themselves. _ The suggestion that the Boers- have for long been - 
"engaged in a conspiracy to expel the British from : South 
Africa is met by their defenders ‘with an” abundant out- 
"pouring of disbelief and scorn. But this contemptuous denial 
is, surely materially . qualified by the testimony of the Boers 


themselves. Mr. Secretary - -Reitz has. issued. a manifesto on 


their behalf entitled 1“ A Century ‘of Wrong.” . The title 
itself is sufficiently indicative of its spirit, and the pentane: are in 
. keeping with its suggestion that for a century the Boers-haye been. 
smarting under a sense of British injustice. The first offenders were .. 
the missionaries.’ Under this-head we are told “ The aid of religion 


'' “was invoked to reinforce the policy of oppression in order to deal ` 


ny 


‘a deeper and more fatal blow to our.self-respect. -Emissaries of the 


- * London Missionary Society slandered the Boers, and accused them 


“of the most -inhuman cruelties to the’ natives. These libellous 
“stories, endorsed as they were by the Dritish Government, found a 
^ ready ear'amongst the English, and the resült was that, under the 
“ pressure of powerful philanthropic opinion in England, our unfors: 

* tunate people were more bitterly persecuted than ever, and were. 

“finally compelled to defend themselves in courts of law’ against i 


. * the coarsest accusations and insults." Such charges carry with: . 


them their own réfutation.‘ The idea that the agents of the London 
Missionary. Society were emissaries of the Government is'simply too. 
- puerile for discussion. But the fact that such lying charges can be . 
brought and deliberately set- forth as though they- were admitted — 
dau. is itself a sufficient reason why “the churches in this country. 
are slow to believe in the innocent character of the Boers as simple- ' 
minded peasants, and meet such charges with contemptuous laughter. . 
The missionaries thus assailed include men like Van der Kemp,. 
Robert Moffat, Livingstone, Philip, - Mackenzie, and -others. That 
they harbouréd any designs against the Boers will be believed only 
by those who know nothing of the men or of their work, but who are 
ready to take up any reproach against Christian missions.’ The sin 
of these men was that they believed that the coloured races are as 
„near to the heart of God, and are as much contemplated within the. 
range of tlie Gospel, as their white brethren. .. "e 
The discussion, however, as to the diplomacy which led to the war, | 
or as to the respective merits of the parties engaging in it, is not the 
question of the hour. We are.in the agonies of the war itself, and ^. 
‘our primary duty as Christian men: is to- labour and to pr ay for its 
speedy termination by a settlemént which shall have in it-‘the 
element of permanence. ` lt is for statesmen to decide what the 
terms of such an: arrangement shall bes But it is for churches and 
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especially : for ministers as ‘their representatives continually to ` 
inculeate those wise lessons of Christian moderation which may 
facilitate the work of the diplomatist when it is once commenced. 
A settlement which should help to foster instead of abating racial 
passions is equally to be avoided with one which should perpetuate 
. a state of things that has brought about the , present confusion and 
bloodshed. Lord Salisbury only expressed the feeling of the entire — 
' -nation when he said that we neither wanted to grab territory nor to 
steal gold-mines. Events have altered the somplexion of affairs 
since that declaration was made.- But nothing has occurred which | 
should lead us to shrink from the application of that principle. We 
desire neither to gratify vindictive passion-nor to minister to covetous - 
lust. “What we do want is that full justice should be done to men 
of all races and colours, that security should be given for the free 
play of industrial enterprise, and thus that by the maintenance of 
peace the wonderful resources of the African Continent may be better 
. developed. 

Christian churches,may contribute much to this end, and will do 
so just to the extént to which they are governed by the spirit of their 
Divine Master. That should ever be a living force making them 
superior to the vulgar passions of the strife. It will not quench 
‘their patriotism, but it will save it from being prejudiced in its 
judgments, selfish in its aim, or vindictive in its temper. It will 
teach us "the wisdom which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 

“easy to be entreated.” . It is in a certain measure á discredit to our - 
Christianity that two'nations, kindred in their beliefs, and with so 
much in their history-and traditions which should teach them mutual 
respect, if not inspire a warmer feeling, should be engaged in this 
sanguinary strife. It-is surely not too much to expect that the 
. Christian churches on both sides will do their utmost to limit the 
evils growing out of this melancholy state of things. The war goes 
very far towards absorbing all thought for the time. But when the 
last agony has been endured, the last victim has been claimed, and 
the last note-of discord has been hushed, there will still remain those 
grander and more enduring interests which have been thrust some- 
what rudely aside. In view of this future, the Christian man may 
well be anxious that nothing should be done or said in this period 
of excitement which shall in any way hinder the Gospel of Jesus 

Christ. 
l J. Guinness Rogers. 
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N our statistical age, when every one deals in averages, and is -> 
| accustomed from isolated facts to draw universal, and often very 
TT ^ hasty, conclusions, it has:become the fashion to speak of the 
public opinion of a whole country as we do of the opinions of a, single 
individual We talk about the- views, prejudices, sympathies, or 
antipathies of Germany, England, Russia, or France as of things 
definite and clear, without. sufficiently considering that a nation of 
40, 50 or 60 million people can only in very rare cases be animated 
‘by identical feelings and objects. 
‘Thus it seems to be the almost universal opinion in England at, 
the present moment that the disapproval of the Transvaal policy of 
the British Government which is conspicuous all over the continent 
of Europe, and unmistakably in Germany, is chiefly attributable to 
jealousy and dislike of England, and such like unworthy motives. 
‘On the other side, in the same way, people are disposed to generalise, 
to regard the Transvaal war as simply an official edition of the 
Jameson Raid, and make the whole English people responsible for 
the Jameson: Raid policy. The mutual misunderstanding which 
springs from such exaggerations and ‘generalisations as these, and 
is intensified by the tendency of the daily Press in times of excite- 
ment to make a sensation out of everything that happens, involves 
no' small political danger. People on both sides express themselves- 
, with more and more passionate dissension, and it: comes only too 
easily to pass that, as Bismarck said, the nations have to pay for’ th 

~ windows which the Press has broken. 
I do not mean that it would be possible or even desirable that a 
. : | 
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nation should abstain from forming any opinion. „on the public affairs 
of a neighbour nation. Such neutrality would not be in accordance 
with the truly moral sense of solidarity which prevails in modern ' 
civilisation. Governments may hold it inevitable and politic to avoid 
any partizanship in a struggle which takes place outside their own 
borders, but that does not prevent individual citizens from taking 
a side in judging foreign matters. It is to be considered as an 
advance in civilisation that a kind of moral tribunal is being 
developed, An the public opinion of the civilised world which, 
unbidden, summons to its judgment seat all important political 
transactions throughout the world. Foreign opinion, however 
unmistakably expressed, is often sensitive to the national conscious- 
ness of the country against which judgment goes; but, as a rule, it is 
not without moral influence, even when those whom it blames 
dispute the competency and impartiality of the judges. We saw that 
in the Dreyfus case in France, when foreign countries, though their 
Governments remained neutral, indulged in the bitterest criticism 
of the whole of the proceedings. Least of all did England command 
her tongue, and thereby she contributed her utmost in a most 
meritorious way to the expiation of a judicial crime. 

After such a precedent no one in England could possibly be 
surprised that her Transvaal policy, when it led to a catastrophe, 
should be ‘subjected abroad to sharp criticism. Nothing justifies us 
in promptly attributing such foreign criticism to a deep-rooted 
ill-will towards England. l NE 

I am far from denying that much of this criticism ran into excesses, 
in which ill-will, dislike, prejudice of every kind played no incon- 
siderable part. In every country there are so-called patriots who 
believe that no better way can be found of expressing their own 
national pride than to speak ill of other countries. These 
Chauvinists, Jingoes, Pan-Germans,-or whatever the noisy faction 
may be called, are in every country only a small~ part 
of the population, whose screams become dangerous when the 
moral resisting power of the nation happens -to be weakened. 
A great deal has been made in England of a few rudenesses offered 
. to Englishmen and even to Englishwomen in Dresden, and possibly 
in other places. No: respectable person would, defend such pro- 
ceedings. ' They have been so rare that it is hard to make the 
‘community responsible for them. But when things of that kind are 
accompanied by a speech full of abuse of England made by a 
favourite stump-orator to a mass meeting ,at Hamburg, by a parlia- 
mentary philippic from a certain Herr Liebermann' von Sonnenberg 
— whose long name is not equalled by his political importance—and 
by’ some strongly-worded leading articles, then it is easy enough to 
make Englishmen believe that all Germany is full of hatred and 
dislike to England. The same false opinions are generally held in 
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Germany as to the ‘slap of England towards her. When a writer 
feels it necessary to publish in an English weekly paper an article 
entitled * Germania delefda est," then on our side people look on it 


. as a documentary proof of England's. profound hatred of Germany. 


- In endeavouring, therefore, to give a temperate view of the : 
relations between England and Germany in face of the Transvaal 
wat, I take the position of an old friend of England who has for 
decades past tried in Parliament and in the Press to convince his 
countrymen that friendly rélations between England and Germany 
are for the real interest of both countries, and that especially for the 
-larger questions of-world-wide policy it seems to be ordained that 
England, Germany and tlie United States should draw together. 

In Germany this view of mine is by no*mean$ singular. There are 
reasons for presuming that in our Imperial Government strong forces’ 
äre at work which tend to similar political objects. Further, there is no 
doubt that our Liberal parties, so far as they are devoted to Free Trade 
views, are disposed to a policy friendly to England, and in. this they 
are supported by economically powerful and influential elements in 
the larger commerce, and in the banking.and manufacturing. worlds. 
Lastly, it must not be left out of account that all of our working- 


.. class who think about politics, including those who are organised 


as Social Democrats; lean. to free-trading England. Our German 
workmen have thus far been absolutely inaccessible to the docirine 
that there is an essential conflict of interest betwéen- England, as. 


a highly developed industrial and exporting country, and Germany, ' 


which is developing. yen by year as a M E. and exporting 
country. 
There is indeed ainong. us a certain -school of economic theorists 


who predict that the rapid industrial expansion of the exporting 


countries will within a time to which we may well look forward, 
- bring us to the point at which rivalry in the markets of the world - 


, . must be turned into political hostility, and so finally, with arms in 


our hands, we shall bring the economic question of the survival of 
the: fittest to an issue. But this theory has not so far made much- 
impression on the practical minds of our people. Germany has made 
extraordinary economic progress within the last few years; our 
foreign trade; including both exports and imports, reaches nearly 
. 900 millions sterling, 70 per cent. of which is sea-borne, and nearly 
100 millions with Great Britain and her colonies. - But the most 
remarkable fact is that-i in this rapid industrial development of the 
two countries the exchange of goods between them has by no means 
declined, but, on the contrary, has kept step with the general foreign 
trade of both. Great Britain, apart from her colonies, has througbout ' 
-been by far the most important customer of: Germany; about 20 : 
‘per cent. of all our export goes to Great Britain, and the.chief part 
of this export consists of sugar and manufactured goods. In | 
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particular; many articles of textile leather and wood work 
go from Germany to England, while in our imports from Great 
Britain raw materials and half-manufactured goods turn the scale. 
Thus a mutual trade has sprung up between these two quickly 
developing countries, which rests on^a thoroughly sound international 
distribution of work; indeed, there seems to be no reason why it 
should not continue to grow, unless its natural development be 
violently interrupted by some acts of political folly. England and 
Germany are also competing to-day in foreign markets, and there is 
- no sign that the development of these two exporting States. has 

suffered thereby. i 

In view of these facts, it is not easy to understand, however highly 
we may rate the influence of blind passion and economic folly, why 
the trade competition of England and Germany should ever be 
brought to the issue of the ultima ratio regum. Again, the relations 
of these two countries to their own colonies have not yet kindled 
any dangerous strife between them. As to Germany, our colonies 
are yet so undeveloped, ‘and likely, so far as one can see, for a long 
time to. count for so little in our general economic position, that they 
" can only exercise a very subordinate influence on German foreign 
‘policy. No doubt, with England itis quite otherwise. Although their 
trade with her covers only about one-fourth of her external trade, the 
British colonies are such important factors in the political as well as 
the economic position of the Empire, that the general policy of Great 
Britain. must be largely determined by reference to them. 
Moved by these considerations, people in Germany have taken 
more seriously than, in my opinion, it deserves the scheme of a 
colonial Customs union, designed to draw a protectionist cordon 
around the ‘British Empire. In view of the difference of economic 
interests between England and her colonies, and of the unequal 
economic development of the several parts of the Empire, the idea 
ofan Imperial Federation founded on a protectionist tariff seems to me 
fantastic, and scarcely within the sphere of serious practical politics. 
However, the minds of many Germans are haunted.by the thought 
' that, sooner or later, such a protectionist union of the British Empire 
will come to pass, and will be the prelude to a severer policy of-trade 
competition, and possibly to a general armed conflict. All 
these speculations and forebodings, however, have ‘scarcely yet 
emerged ffom the studies of speculative scholars, and will not exert 
much influence on our practical policy. To a sober-minded observer 
^ the economic growth of these two countries does not seém to afford 
any suffieient-ground for bostility. 

Still less can any important conflict of interest between England 
and Germany be discovered in ‘the political relations of the Great 
" Powers. The foreign policy of Germany-—situated in the heart of 
Europe and by the side of a neighbour who is still ever coquetting 
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with ideas of the." "Revanche "—makes itself.: Occasional amiabilities | 
between france and Germany cheat no.serious politician out of the 
‘conviction that “no durable tie can Be woven” between us -and 
france. Every year that. passes, indeed, diminishes the chance. of a 
-war breaking out between Germany and France, for the excess of the ' 
German population over that of l'rance grows by three-quarters ofa 
^ million annually, and is already 15 millions ahead; and this fact has 
a moderating effect on the most excitable of French Chauvinists. It is 
hardly to be thought of therefore that France should attack Germany, 
unless she were supported by some other military Continental State, 
and for that purpose only Russia can come into consideration. ‘he — 
vital interests of Germany therefore ‘prescribe such relations with 

` Russia as shall avoid all political friction; and as there are no, 
. profound differences of interest between Russia and Germany, our 
friendly ties with Russia can well:be' maintained without prejudice 
to German - interests.. These relations with Russia, which are 
imposed on us by our Continental position, cannot but prevent us 
from entering into so close a connection with England as to lead to 
, the appearance of any disposition to take sides with England against 
‘Russia. The idea, once so sedulously spread abroad, that the Triple 

Alliance might by. the adhesion of England be turned into a. 
Quadruple Alliance, was for this reason unacceptable to every: far- 
‘seeing German statesman. In view of her Continental political 
‘interests; Germany can never ally herself with England against 

Russia; in view of her world-wide interests, she can never ally herself 
with Russia against England: but she may live in peace and amity | 
with both—keeping her hands free in regard to both.. e E 
On the other hand it.would be sheer madness for Germany to pursue | 

the protectionist phantom of a “ Central European Customs Union,” 
making head against Russia, England, and the United States. In 
her present stage of economic development Germany cannot reason: ` 
ably. adopt any other commercial policy than that of the “ Open Door ” 
—not only in China but all over the’ world, including, so far as 
possible, Europe. Never has a free trade. policy been so imperative 
for Germany as it is to-day. Its necessity found expression in the 
commercial treaties concluded by the Chancellor Count Caprivi; and ' 
the longer German industry goes on devéloping the more clear does . 
it become that this policy must be continued. Our Agrarian 

reactionaries do all that men can do to divert German policy from its 

rational course, and it is not yet clear whether the Imperial Govern- 

ment possesses the necessary energy and the sagacity for a stiff- 

necked resistance to their attempts.- Should it yield for a time, yet 
it may be taken as certain that no such delusion as to the: vital 

interests of the nation could last for long. The common intereet of 

Germany and England in an open door policy, therefore, affords a 

very real basis for the maintenance of good relations between them. 
‘Hence there is really no positive ground for political enmity. "ue 
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The relations between one people and another are, it is true, not 
governed exclusively by considerations of reason ; passion, feeling and : 
prejudice also play their part. There is a widespread notion in 
‘Germany that the English have not yet fully accustomed themselves 
. to the idea of Germany as a political and economic power, with as 
good a title to that position as they have themselves. 

Germany has attained her full measure of political power compara- 
tively late, and like any other nouveau riche she is suspicious of any 
appearance of high-handed dealing. She has acquired an extra- 
ordinary degree of political and economic self-esteem : she has ceased 
to occupy the modest position .of the tutor in the European family, 
but the usages of the schoolmaster-period may have left their mark. 
All this must be taken into account in order to give a just apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of — with regard to the South African 
struggle. 

Undoubtedly publie sympathy i in Germany is overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Republics; what is more, England's official Transvaal 
policy is criticised hardly less severely by England’s old friends than 
by the rest of the population. Not that German interests are 
supposed to be injured by the war: indeed, the German economic 
interests immediately involved in South Africa have perhaps more 
to gain than to lose by an extension of British supremacy to the 
Transvaal. Persons more closely concerned with that part of the 
world have long admitted that Great Britain must be regarded as 
the paramount power there, and that, in the nature of things, that 
position would in course of time continue to take a more mature, a 
amore pronounced form. Germans with financial interests in South 
Africa would find comparatively little difficulty in accommodating 
themselves to the actual destruction of the independence of the 
Republics., Even before the war broke out it cannot be said that 
there was any particular sentiment in favour of the Boers; they, and 
especially President Kruger, were rather regarded as obstacles to the 
progress of civilisation in South Africa. If, in spite of all this, public 
opinion in Germany with practically one voice condemns England's 
procedure, it is because financial interests have been controlled 
by other considerations. On the one hand public feeling was aroused 
by the spectacle of two miniature states, with a population hardly 
larger than that of Charlottenburg-by-Berlin, defending themselves 
against a gigantic Empire with inexhaustible resources, in order to 
maintain their national independence. Given a struggle in which 
the power was so unequally divided, and in which the weaker party 
had such laudable grounds, it was thought, for resistance, and the 
sympathy of a disinterested third party was bound to be with the 
weaker side. This sentiment, which was only human, grew pro- 
portionately when that side attracted admiration for its bravery and 
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tenacity. Brand it as “ political sentimentality” if you will; I do 
not doubt for a moment that had England been a disinterested 
‘spectator of an unequal fight like this, she would have developed the: 
same sentimentality to the same degree. The strength of feeling in 
Germany on this point contributed, but only partially, to the 
unpopularity of British policy in the Transvaal. 

A much more decisive factor was the manner in which the war was 
brought on. There are some disputes between nations which nothing 
but blood and iron will settle, as Germany learnt by a sufficiently ample 
experience when a generation ago she united to form a stable national 
confederation ; but a war appears to be excusable only. when it 
really is the ultima ratio, the only remaining means to remove an 
intolerable situation and to clear impediments which nothing else 
will shake out of the path of progress. 

Such a vindication is, in our opinion, wanting to the English 
Transvaal policy.. In all Germany no voice worthy of the least 
consideration has been heard which has recogniséd the South African 
war as a necessary one. The general opinion comes to this, that this 
war, though technically let loose by Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum, was 
provoked by the English Government, under the practical guidance 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and, further, that the consideration of the just . 
grievances of the Uitlanders might have been obtained without war 
by the exercise of a less impatient diplomacy. Out of this conviction, 
too, has grown the suspicion that the grievances of the Uitlanders 
must be looked upon rather as the pretext than the reason for the 
war, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has throughout had for its 
object the coercion of the two Boer Republics, 

Now the use of'illegal violence is by no means uncommon in 
history. Those who have a wide historical conscience may even excuse 
it under certain circumstances; but at least the political necessity of 
such a proceeding must be obvious, and it is just this political 
necessity which the old friends of England in Germany have been 
unable to discover. It has seemed to them by no means impossible 
to come to a friendly understanding with the Boer Republics. The 
circumstance that the majority of the white population of the Cape 
‘Colony were of Dutch descent also made such a friendly under- 
standing the more desirable. Everything pointed to the exercise of 
statesmanlike patience. The English Government has pre- 
ferred a forcible solution, and this has shaken confidence in its 
discretion not only in Germany, but all over the Continent. 

In addition to this, we came to see that the English Government, 
when it rushed into war, had no clear idea of the resisting power of 
the enemy. It is open to question whether the English would have 
undertaken the war if they had foreseen the vigorous and stubborn 
resistance of the Boers. This under-valuation of the enemy could 
not but strengthen the impression that the spirit of adventure had 
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begun to play a part in English politics. The effect of this discovery 
was like the painful surprise with which one suddenly sees a 
merchant with a great reputation for solid business, launch into the 
wildest speculations on the Bourse. People asked themselves whether 
the political advantage in this South African undertaking could be 
worth the risk, which proved so unexpectedly great. When England 
locked up almost her whole disposable army in Soùth Africa for 
many. months, she practically lamed herself in Asia, where she has 
far more important interests to deal with. If the South African war 
passes over without injury to England in Asia, the statesmen who are 
now at her helm will have to thank their luck and the inactivity of 
the Russian Czar rather than any wisdom of their own. 

All these considerations have led to an uneasy feeling in Germany 
that in the future we must be prepared for developments in the 
policy of England upon which it is impossible to reckon. If 
the wielders of power in England—so men say—can be so misled by 
false conceptions of the opposing forces of other States as to enter 
upon warlike enterprises of the most risky kind, is there not a danger 
that some day they may let themselves be dragged by their Jingoes 
mto some affront to Germany which must result in war? Perhaps 
the English hold Germany to be so weak at sea that they can permit 
themselves to dare her further than she is really in a position to 
tolerate. This line of thought has had a powerful influence in popu- 
larizing the demand for a doubling of our fleet. "The naval poliey of 
our Government will, in all probability, go through without having 
lo resort to a dissolution of the Reichstag. But should the naval 
Bill be thrown out, and the Reichstag dissolved, my conviction is 
that in the new elections the constituencies will display a naval 
enthusiasm such as has never been approached before. The 
Transvaal war has roused among the widest circles of our population 
a sense of the absolute necessity of strengthening the German fleet, 
but it would be altogether a mistake to suppose that the naval scheme 
is pointed in a hostile way against England. 

Except a certain number of fantastic Chauvinists, devoid of all 
political weight, all Germany holds that a war with England would 
be a mad enterprise. The-strengthening of.our navy is above all 
things to protect us against the outbreak of such a war. The more 
powerful we are on the sea, the less is the chance that even the least 
responsible elements of the English population might.be inclined to: 
an attack on Germany. Germans hope to be able to keep at peace | 
with England all the better if they avoid the appearance of 
weakness. . | 

In the foregoing pages I have expounded with perfect frankness the 
views by which that section of the public opinion in Germany is 
actuated which cannot be accused of any deep-set aversion to 
England. Whether those views are justifiable or not I will not 
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HILE standing recently in the vestibule of the South 
W Kensington Natural History Museum, in presence of the 
statue of Darwin, I noticed a statement on a placard to the 
effect that in reality our knowledge of the actual habits and life 
history of animals in a state of nature is comparatively meagre. . 
This is almost inevitable, since such knowledge can. be secured only 
by observation, which in many cases is necessarily deficient and 
almost impossible. Particularly is this so in the case of marine life; 
and even more when the special phase of that life is predominantly . 
sub-marine. Here observations become exceedingly difficult, and it 
is only after much patience that nature is made to yield even a scanty 
portion of her secret. | 

lt may be well to record some new phases I have noted of 
mimicry and other activities in crabs. Tor, few though they be, 
they will help, nevertheless, to swell the mass of facts necessary to 
the final record of life in the sea, which at present seems such a vast 
realm of mystery. 

The word “mimicry” I shall employ here in its broadest sense. 
Messrs. Bate and Wallace have used it in connection with butterflies 
imitating each other. I shall use it of crabs simulating their 
surroundings. I am not aware that mimicry in any of the 
. higher inhabitants of the sea has been treated by anyone before. 
Some who have glanced at the subject seem to favour the idea that 
light, acting on the pigment cells in the skin, is the involuntary 
cause of most of the varying colours in these creatures. But I am led 
to believe that this, in itself, is à slow process, and would take a 
considerable time to develop changes, whereas all the cuttles and 
many other forms of sea life can instantly change from one colour 
to another; and I can scarcely see how this can be done, except by 
the eye, through the nervous system acting on the will. 
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Hence the question may be asked: How can the crab show these 
changes, having no skin, and hence no active colour sacs like the 
cuttles, wherewith to distribute this colouring matter? 

To this I remark that the carapace or shell of the crab, in addition 
to being the bones and framework of the animal, is also its true skin: 
a thick, massive armour, certainly, but possessing all necessary 
conditions of the skin. Hence the hairs growing on various parts 
_ of the body, especially near the-head, are in touch with the nervous 
system; and the means for changing colour, though much slower, 
are provided somewhat on the same lines as in the case of the cuttles. 

The carapace is mostly composed of carbonate of lime; and the 
colouring of the shell depends on a pigment which pervados different 
parts of the substance. This lime and earthy matter is drawn from: 
the sea by an organized membrane, and is at the will of the 
creature. i 

My first dificulty with this subject, after puzzling over the remarks 
of Pieper, Poulton, Simroth, Cunningham, Newbigin and others; 
with their negation or approval of protective coloration, natural 
selection, mimicry and colour in nature, has been whether the acts I 
shall describe in these creatures are voluntary or involuntary. In 
the mimetic colouring of the butterflies given by Wallace it would 
seem that the latter word represents their case. But, in the face of 
the, facts I shall produce, there will appear a doubt whether this idea 
can be applied to any of these marine creatures. 

Hypothetically, this article favours the view that the action of 
crabs in mimicking their surroundings is voluntary; but the 
question whether voluntary or involuntary is for future decision, 
when more abundant facts have been collected. 

My first remarks will be on Carcinus menas,* or the common 


SroRE Cras. 


It was long thought that these creatures, at the beginning of 
autumn, left the shallow and tidal harbours of Devon and Cornwall 
and went into the deep sea; but it has been.discovered that they 
really do not go far out, but simply burrow under the sands, just 
outside low water spring tides.t .There they exist through the 
winter in a semi-torpid condition; and while in this state, such of 
the females as have spawn in them transfer their eggs from the . 
internal shell to the underpart of the flap or tail, by a beautiful and 
involuntary process. It would seem that before they leave this 
sheltered position in May the eggs are cast in the sand, and are alive 
in about forty-eight hours after being shed. 


^* For the names of crabs I shall follow Bell; of cuttles, Gosse; of fishes, Couch; of 
seaweeds, Grattann. 

+ If the sands are not convenient, the crabs will be found near in the most sheltered 
losition where stones are plentiful, just outside low water spring tides. 
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But this ‘is only one side of their varied existence; for most of the 
females which have not spawned in the sands have to pass through 
the process of exuviation. Ata later date, as the summer advances, 
they retire to the roughest grounds in the neighbourhood, generally 
at extreme low water spring tides; and on the sheltered side, away 
from the dash of the sea, under the largest stories, they scoop out for 
themselves homes, where they pass through this difficult and impor- 
tant change. Here in a few days they sometimes double their size 
and develop from puny maidens into full-grown crabs, when they 
are followed by the males, whose first act is to enlarge their dwelling, 
seeing they are about one-third larger than the females. To the 
best of their ability the males here protect the weaker sex from their 
enemies in passing through this plastic and helpless condition: and, 
on the partial hardening of the carapace, continue the final act of 
congress in their domestic retreats. 

Here also, in the late summer, may be found females spawning. 
which were not ready for this act, in the sands, during the spring. 
How far into the autumn spawning is continued it is difficult to 
decide, on account of the tides, but young crabs. in their first forms 
may be found on the coasts from June to January. 

Up to this point I have only been describing the shore crabs on the 
open coasts; but in our natural deep-water harbours, such as 
Plymouth and Fowey, where they are sheltered from the winter 
storms which beat -upon the shore, their practice varies very much 
from that of those which live outside. There they never take up 
the hybernating habit and have a winter’s rest like their congeners 
in the open sea, but are for ever in waking hours on the alert, and 
only use the sands or mud: for rest, protection, and the final acte of 
procreation. 

Let us consider again their general habits in the open sea. Beside 
. being scavengers of the shore they prey upon every living organism 
near them; and as they can see just as well out of water as in it, 
they will sometimes crawl short distances out of the sea to secure 
some dainty food; and on sea bedches, when hunger presses them 
hard, they will even come above the waves at high water and hunt 
after the sand-hoppers there. 

These anxious business habits are very attractive to the children 
of the coasts, who often receive their first fishing lessons in the 
capture of these little sinners* with thread and pin hook. It is said 
that rats fish for them in the same way, using their own tails as 
lines and bait. Of this I think there can be no doubt, the great 
hunting-ground of the rats throughout the summer and autumn 
‘being the coast-line of the sea, and their quarry chiefly these crabs. 
Mevagissey old pier was built without lime, and it is not uncommon 


* On many parts of the coast they are called by this name, 
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to see rats, between high and low water, hunting through this 
structure for these invertebrata. On one occasion I saw a rat with 
its hinder parts sodden with water, while the tip of its tail was quite 
white, as if it had just been used’ as a bait. 

These shore crabs, although less than three ounces in weight and 
their carapace seldom stretching to three inches, when cornered in 
difficulties will face any enemy, however large. Possibly these 
fighting proclivities may have been intensified by the fact that from 
the first dawn of existence they have never had any kind of maternal 
or parental assistance, having had to fight the battle of life alone. 
The grip of their nippers is powerful. I have known them hold on 
to the lifting of over eighty times their own weight. 

But notwithstanding.this strength and courage they know well the 
difficulty there is in living near the shore, with the sea birds, man, 
and an army of rats as their inveterate enemies. Moreover, in the 
great light of our shallow seas, their chief trouble is in getting any 
kind of living food. Hence the whole race, with more than human 
tenacity, cling to mimicry as the sheet-anchor of life; and when 
many of its varied forms of deception fail they have no hesitation in 
simulating death, as will be seen as I proceed. On the coasts .of 
. Cornwall, near Mevagissey, the powdered white sea shells mixed 
with the broken mica-schist rocks give us a brown sand. These are 
often interspersed with white markings from quartz pebbles; hence 
the first act of many young crabs here in the spring is to-colour their 
carapace brown with white spots. 

On Portmelon beach, where thé brown sands and the white shingle 
mix freely together, I have seen crabs up to an inch and a half across 
the back with these white markings prominent, whereas the same ` 
sized crabs in Mevagissey pier on the black mud assume a dark green 
approaching an almost pitchy hue; while on the open coasts in the 
summer months, between high and ordinary low water, the principal 
.colour is green, because of the preponderance of green sea-weeds 
there. ‘This, however, is modified into light and dark hues by the 
presence of dark mud and stones or light sands and shells. In all: 
these shades the crabs imitate their environments, even to giving the 
. white patch on their carapace a greenish tinge, especially’ in the 
pools, where it either hides them from their enemies or gives them 
better opportunities of pouncing on living food; whereas at extreme 
- low water, in their chosen retreats under the stones, where coral and 
worm life give a red hue to their surroundings, the males and some 
females dress the whole of their exposed parts in a red colour, and 
even the brown back, which is mostly hidden, has a red, tinge. 

Their feigning death 1s often seen after a fight or struggle for life . 
in which they have been badly worsted. This often happens when, 
after being caught in a shore seine, all their efforts to escape have 
failed, and they are drawn in on the beach. Then their simulation 
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of the end is almost perfect. This is also seen when they are fighting 
with the human hand and are overcome. Then the assumption of 
death is their final act; sometimes it takes the form of rigidity of 
limbs as if they were dying in a fit, and at other times a rag-like 

limpness as if life were gone. i 

To show that these creatures have an innate desire for this kind of 
trickery, let me describe half an hour in the life of one of them. 

Some time ago I was waiting for the tide to come into a 
neighbouring harbour, and with its advances I noticed that quantities 
of young prawns were anxious to explore its mud and sea-weeds; 
and that in the long furrow made by the last ship’s keel, these active 
creatures came along by the score. Many had not passed in. before 
Carcinus manas came to the front, out of the mud. At once he 
showed me he had a design on the life of these prawns, for he quietly 
crept into the keel-mark and stood across their track with extended 
claws and open nippers; and in his green-grey form, covered with 
dirt and mud, he could scarcely be seen on the sea bottom. Here he 
waited to grapple with the first comer. But wariness barely 
expresses the watchful care of these prawns, for the crab was noted 
at once and they came up to him with extended antennz,* and 
either touched or smelt his nippers and quickly passed by on the 
other side. This was done again and again, but he stood like a 
statue under their scrutiny. At last one of the prawns seemed to 
come a little nearer than the others, and the final rush and nip were 
given, but without effect, for the feelers were quickly withdrawn, and 
with a flip of the tail the creature was out of reach. 

But although unsuccessful the crab was not without further 
resources. His next move was to look around the track a little, and 
soon he found some green sea-weeds near. These he touched up 
lightly, and after moving them a little more to the centre he quietly 
got into the middle of them, and again stood up with extended claws 
and open nippers. Here the green crab, in these green garments, 
was fairly hidden. 

‘Quickly but cautiously again came on the prawns. Soon their 
antenne struck his open nippers in the weeds, and again in cautious 
haste they moved away. - 

Patience is said to be a virtue, and if it is so this little crab had a 
good share of it, for more than a score of these prawns touched his 
nippers in the weeds, and went their way without coming within 
gripping distance of the silent watcher. . 

- At last his virtuous feelings became exhausted, and he rushed with 
violence on his wary neighbours, but without effect, for with a swift 


*,Professor Milne Edwards regards the inner pair of antennm, in crabs generally, as 
organs of smell, and the outer and longer pair as organs of hearing. As prawns have three 
pairs of antenne, we are led to believe from the actions of these creatures that the third 
— ONSE pus are organs of feeling, and, to some extent, answer the purpose of the 

uman hand. 
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move of their tails they were out of danger. But the crab's artificé 
was not yet ended. After taking a little rest. (for now his arms must 
have been as weary as those of the disobedient schoolboy after the 
punishment of holding out his book) he began to search for a, soft 
place on the bottom, away from the weeds, and, having succeeded, 
much to my surprise, he began an unexpected caper. After working 
his claws and tail violently “for some time we saw his purpose, for in 
this clear water he made a thick mud-cloud over six inches high and 
four or five inches wide. Instantly he got into the middle of it, and 
there he stood with outstretched arms, hoping and waiting for the 
coming of the prawns. But they seemed aware of his presence, and 
appeared to know that tricks like this had been played before for the 
capture of prawns; for they approached cautiously with extended 
feelers, and, -after probing the cloud for a time, evidently found 
` their enemy, and quickly passed on without entering the trap. 

Soon the cloud subsided, and the crab again appeared, and dimly 
seeing the retreating forms of the prawns, darted after them, but 
again without success. These efforts seemed to be too much for the 
poor hungry one, who soon retreated to his old cover. 

We may next consider Portunus puber, or the 


VELVET SWIMMING CRAB. 


These live in the sea, close on the outside of Carcinus mænas, and 
bsing night feeders commit all their depredations on their neighbours 
in the dark. 

Full-grown specimens are seldom above three inches across the’ 
back. They are rarely found inside ordinary low water spring tides 
or beyond half a mile from shore. 

They are the most fierce and cruel of all the smaller crabs; and, 
with their red eyes, quick sight, and red and blue markings, impress 
most of the young fisher-folk with the fear that there 1s poison in 
their bité. Hence their common name is the stinging crab; but 
their nip will lacerate delicate hands only. Yet they are 
desperate characters, and do not hesitate to attack and kill the great 
crab, Cancer pagurus, a creature which is nearly one hundred times 
their own weight, and which, if-it could get hold of them, would 
grind them to powder: but theirs is only another simile of Man and 
- the ‘Whale, as may be seen at any time under certain conditions. 

It is customary, when fishing for great crabs, for.the fishermen to 
deliver them to buyers about once in the week. During the interval 
the crabs are generally kept in a large wicker store at the bottom 
of the sea. Ifitissandy there, they are safe from most enemies; but 
if the bottom is rough, these.pertinent rascals are sure to be found 
there, and woe betide Cancer pagurus, for when night comes they 
will instantly attack him in the eyes, and so active and constant are 
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they that the great crab has no chance with them; finally they will 
actually eat his eyes out, and death will ensue. What follows may 
be easily guessed. A dead lion is not a more welcome treat to the 
jackal of the desert than a large crab is to this fraternity. 

When last at Polperro I noticed that the fishermen were forced- 
to float their crab stores in the surface of the sea to avoid these pests. 
‘At Mevagissey the fishermen are obliged to do the same. 

By day the velvet swimming:crabs live in the shelter of the rocks 
and under loose stones, but with night they explore the whole 
neighbourhood, and, when the occasion offers, they are violent and 
savage hunters. Iffood is scarce they delight in the crab and lobster 
pots of the fishermen, where they can have abundance of rough 
matter for the effort of mo it; but they are sure to be up and away 
(escaping between the rods) before the morning light, ere the fisher- 
man comes to see the night's results, for they are equal to almost any 
emergency in fighting life’s battle. | 

Gosse kept a specimen of these creatures in his aquarium; and 
describes him as “a fit representative of those giants that nursery 
tradition tells of as infesting Cambria and Cornwall in Good King 
Arthur’s days. Gloomy, grim, strong, ferocious, crafty and cruel, 
he would squat in his obscure lair watching for the unsuspecting 
denizens of the tank to stray near; or would now and again rush 
out and seize them with fatal precision. As the Giant Grim of old 
spared not ordinary-sized men for any sympathy of race, so our 
giant crab had no respect for lesser crabs, except a taste for their 
flesh. This was torn off and eaten with gusto, while the rest of the 
animal was wrenched limb from limb with savage wantonness and the 
fragments scattered in front of his cave."* 

Their enemies are probably the nursehound of Couch, the Cieni 
Northern diver, which I have seen feeding on them for months 
together, and also the otter. The evidence of the latter being in this 
list came in rather an indirect manner. I once kept two young 
otters, and on being fed with ordinary fresh fish they gave me no 
little anxiety, for they did not thrive nor relish their food satis- 
factorily. In considering the habits and life history of their parents, 
it struck me they must certainly come in contact with our shore 
crabs, and possibly eat them, or give them as food to their young. In 
trying the experiment with a batch (among them was the Portunus) 
which I presented to these youngsters, the sight was something to be 
remembered, for they almost jumped out of the barrel to secure 
. them, and'ate them in a few seconds. With this change of food I 
had no more trouble with my charge, and I think this is fair evidence 
that the otter is an enemy of Pórtunus puber. 

Their mimicry is seen in many forms and. is used more as a mask 


* See Gosse's “ Aquarium,” p. 195 ; also White's “ British Crustacea,” p. 48, 
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to protect them when resting by day than as à shield in the darkness, 
for this in their working hours must generally cover them. 

^ [ts first phase is seen in some of the younger crabs, which some- 
times venture a little above low water spring tides in company with 
Carcinus menas. These put on an indefinite brownish hue, blending 
well with the colour of their neighbours: no pink or blue shades are 
seen, and even their eyes lack the pertinent red lustre seen in their 
fellows of the same size lying further out, where other hues 
preponderate. | : 

The larger forms, found under the stones at extreme low water, 
where zoophytes and other life give a pinkish hue to their cover, 
and where dark pebbles with a blue ‘shade cover the bottom, colour 
all their joints and interstices red, and their claws black or blue. 

The whole body has a plush covering of a velvet consistence which 
gives the crab its name. This, to suit their environment, can be . 
modified into light drab or brown, and when darker colours are still 
wanting the plush is often rubbed off the back in places, showing 
their dark form and giving them a colour suitable to their 
surroundings. i | 

But their greatest mimicry seems to be on the first sight of ihe 
human form. No doubt they are much frightened at the appearance 
of this burly beak-faced glaring animal, a creature more than & 
thousand times their size and with incomprehensible strength. 

A malformed giant visiting the earth from one of the planets could — 
not be more terrifying to us than man seems to be to these creatures. 
Their first act is to fight him or feign death in his presence. I have 
more than once watched their actions when a large stone has been 
quietly lifted off their resting place. Instantly they are either 
glaring at the intruder with their nippers up for a fight, or they lie 
as quiet as the pebbles around them without moving a muscle. If 
taken in the hand they will sometimes allow their claws to be placed 
in any form without resistance, and even if put, on the beach will keep 
their claws in the same form for a considerable time, as if they were 
. really dead among the weeds: and yet all the while from the angle of 
their eyes it can be seen that they are intently watching their visitor. 

The females in this species, unlike most other crabs, are about 
the same size as the males, and the propagation of the race is - 
continued much on the same lines as that of the shore crab, only in a 
little deeper water; the males visiting the females in their sheltered 
homes and protecting them from their enemies when passing through 
the weakness and utter helplessness of exuviation. | 

I will now consider the habits and mimicry of Cancer pagurus, or 
the 

^ Great Cras. i 
Although this creature is found everywhere on the rough sea 
‘bottom near the British Isles, it is a question if such extremes of 
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matured life can be found connected with any animal forms without 
an apparent cause, for here we have dwarf and colossal life on the 
broadest lines yearly perpetuated as extremes of the race. 

I have been led to believe that the finest crabs exist between 
Dartmouth in Devon and the Lizard headland in Cornwall, where 
males are often known to reach thirteen and fourteen pounds 
weight, and where they are only called half-crabs when under eight 
inches across the back; whereas on most other parts of the British 
Isles crabs twó or three pounds weight and six or seven inches across 
the back are considered large. It would be interesting to know why 
this is. It can scarcely be from climatic causes, as the Land’s End 
and Scilly Isles on the one hand and the shores of the English 
Channel on the other ought to have a water temperature not much 
unlike this district. Nor can it be from the nature of the sea-bottom, 
for rough grounds suitable for these creatures exist both to the east 
. and the west of this Land of the Giants. | 

The fa:ts point to some kind of food as being the cause of the 
massive size of these creatures; and, therefore, I think it would be 
worth while for some county council, or even the Government, to send 
an expert to look up this question. If the real tit-bits cannot be 
discovered, there is the crossing of the breeds to fall back on; and if 
results come out as some other mixing of superior with inferior races 
has done, an incalculable benefit will be conferred on the crab 
fisheries of Britain. 

Like crabs generally, the great crab is fond of secrecy, and, being a 
night feeder, it usually hides in caverns and crevices or under the 
sands by day, and hunts or lies in wait for its prey by night. Not 
being nimble in its movements, its captures are achieved more by 
feats of strategy and cunning than by activity. Its powers of smell 
and eyesight are fairly good, and it prefers fresh red-coloured fish as 
food, such as the red gurnard, red mullets, and bream, or the strongly 
perfumed flesh of the whitehound shark. ‘Evidently one of its habits 
when on the war-path is to stand quiet in the night with extended 
arms and open nippers, in the shadow of some great rock or group of ` 
tall sea-weeds, and then grip at all comers. If this scheme fails, it 
seeks the sands and buries itself there, with the exception of its eyes 
and the tips of its nippers; here it awaits the moving of soles, plaice 
and other sand-wandering life. That these crabs are apt at this 
work, may be seen on their first capture by man, for they will often 
stand in this attitude for ten minutes together, awaiting the approach 
of the human hand. 

After they have revelled in the food of-our summer seas, in the 
autumn a mass of red matter gathers in the carapace of the females, 
which is the material for a new shell, or the substance to be used in 
the formation of eggs if these are not actually in existence. 
With the first autumn storms the whole family divides into two 
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parts; the maternal or egg-bearing section retiring into deep water 
where they again divide; the younger forms, when some three or 
four miles from land, going deep under the sands and hybernating 
there until the spring; while the older members continué the journey ` 
io a much greater distance, until they find deep water out of 
reach of the storms of winter. Here they rest without burying them- 
selves very deep, as the trawler when fishing by night often catches 
numbers of them. Through the winter, by a beautiful process, the 
eggs, varying from one to two millions in number, are drawn out of 
the body by means of a pouch, and attached to the stems .and 
filaments under the flap or tail. | 
How long they remain in this position it 18 difficult to say. As the 
bulk of the.crabs return unburthened to their old haunts in May 
and June, it seems certain that their eggs must have been held 2n 
situ by the parent until about this date. And it further seems 
probable that, when developed, the larva is left at various depths in 
the sand, as active larval forms are not plentiful in the surface of the 
sea off the coasts until July and August. On the other hand, the 
second division of these females, which have red matter in them for a 
new carapace, and which are the younger forms of the race, retire, 
protected and guarded by the males, to the rocks and vast reets which 
abound off the coasts, and in their caverns and crevices in the spring 
pass through the process of exuviation and often congress. 
It is-from this section that the fishermen draw their early supplies 
ere the older females return from the deep sea spawning grounds. 
It may not be out of place to remark here that exuviation is not 
absolutely a yearly act. In the younger forms it is passed through 
as often as they can: find food to supply nature’s conditions, 
which in some cases may be several times in a year: ‘neither does 
congress always take place at the time of exuviation, as it is often - | 
seen in other phases of life. Mimicry in these creatures is an 
interesting study. S 
Their enemies are all the large skates existing on the coasts, with 
the Octopus vulgaris and the nursehound sharks; while the sea 
: breams and wrasse delight in feeding on the remains of their 
slaughter. 
. The skates hunt them with great energy, and with their tough 
. snouts rout them out of the crevices of the rocks, and after crushing 
them devour them whole. I have seen as many as five of these crabs 
in the stomach of one skate. E 
The octopus also feeds on them ravenously, and, but for their 
sharp nippers, would scarcely look: for any other food. I have more 
than once seen such cuttles with their arms bitten clean off, which,no . 
doubt was the result of battling with these crabs. The nursehound 
also feeds on the smaller forms. 
To fight.the battle of life unseen by their enemies is the one great 
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purpose of these creatures: hence mimicry of rather a high order is 
quickly assumed by them, Thus when they are living among the 
dark olive laminarian sea-weeds, a dark chocolate colour is put on, 
which so quietly blends with these weeds that their forms cannot 
be distinguished among these dark olive conditions; while in deeper 
water on the low rocks and brown sands they cover themselves with 
brown hues so that it is dificult even for sharp eyes to distinguish 
them from their surroundings. Beside this they have another 
protection: being night feeders, all crabs who with the morning light 
find themselves on the sands, instantly bury themselves. This -fact 
is known to the shore trawlers, who, while fishing by day on certain 
grounds, will scarcely find a crab; yet, when trawling on the same 
sands by night, will catch them in great numbers. 

Then they have the wonderful ‘trick. of assuming death in 
difficulties. - Let man or their other enemies come upon them 
however suddenly; they will instantly either fight, or mimic the 
departed; and so persistent are they in this mode of deception that 
if conditions do not change they will continue in this state until 
death becomes a reality. 

My next remarks will be on Homarus vulgaris, or the 


LOBSTER. 


These exist on our coasts from the lowest spring tides-out to 
thirty-five and forty fathoms of water, which in some instances may 
be five or. more miles from land. Their home is always in sheltered 
positions. Near the shore by day they live in holes or caverns, or 
under large stones with a free exit, and are most plentiful where 
rocks and sands are in close proximity; when this clear sandy 
expanse in the twilight or moonlight can be used as fencing and 

«hunting ground, as pleasure or hunger. may preponderate, for they 
are the most active and warlike of all our large crabs. 

That fencing is. a pastime among lobsters I have no doubt, from 
some little experience I have had with them. Once I found a lobster 
near low water in a pool some nine feet long by six wide, having a 
rough bottom and eight or ten inches of water on it with a cavern 

„at each end. Although I was armed with a crab-crook or iron gaff 
about three feet long, the extreme darting and fencing of the lobster 
were too much for me to grapple with. When in the deeper cavern 
I found it could see me through the water as plainly as I could see it; 
so that here the better constructed eyes of the Genus Homo had 

. no advantage over the rough hard stalk eyes of the crustacean; and 
as I could not get to gaff across it, every effort I made was evaded; 

at last, however, by mere vigorous and energetic gaffing, I made the 
cavern so uncomíortable for the lobster that, like a lightning flash, 
it darted between my legs.and into the lesser cavern. Here the - 
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same game went on and with like results; for in a moment he was 
again between my legs and back into his old’ haunt. Finally 
becoming tired of gaffing and missing (for its fencing was perfect, 
and could not have been achieved without long practice), I declined 
to be beaten by a mere crustacean, and proceeded to bail out the 
pool. ` It was only by this effort that I eventually conquered it. And 


here I must confess that throughout the battle so deft, crafty and- 


subtle were its actions that it was like fighting a being endowed with 
human intelligence. 

I have further proof that they manifest a severe martial spirit in 
the sea when hunting for food. It is nothing uncommon for 
fishermen, when drawing up their traps in the morning, to find the 
large claw of another lobster in the pot beside the prisoner ; and 
there have been instances when three large claws have been found 
together-under the above conditions, and a lobster with oné arm, as 
a prisoner, showing that in a recent fight the victor had lost one, 
and the vanquished both its arms. But these are only trifles 
compared with what the late Sir Isaac Coffin saw on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, for it is given on his authority that he once witnessed a 
terrible battle between two armies of lobsters, and that they fought 
with such fury that the ‘shore was strewn with their claws.* 

If in the pursuit of food only these bitter battles are fought by 
these creatures, we can imagine the nature of some combats when 
the females are to the front and the most beautiful claimed by’ the 
conquerors. s 

It seldom happens that in these food fights one lobster actually 
kils another. No fisherman in this neighbourhood has ever seen 
death on these lines; the loss of a limb being the extent of the injury 
done to the defeated. Is it possible there can be such ideas as those 
of order and honour among lobsters, and that in this strife for 
. gustenance there is to be no biting or striking below the head or 
claws; and that the marvellous facility they have of healing a wound 
in an instant, by casting off the limb at the last joint and throwing 
a film or cicatrix over the wound, thus preventing bleeding and 
further injury to the creature,t is known to the race, and is acted 
upon in these contentions ; while striking below the head and fighting 
to the death is only allowed: in their more fierce and violent life 
battles, when they are contending perhaps for the best home caverns 
and the society of the best females? That this is the case seems 
probable from the fact that when first brought face to face with that 


* See “ White's British Crustacea,” p. 103. 

& The least prick through the shell of any crustacean will cause it to bleed to death 
quickly. I have often seen this ‘happening without the creature knowing it, so slight was 
‘the wound. Seeing death approaching. it so stealthily, I have sometimes frightened *the 
creature by darting a sharp instrument into the toe of the injured limb. This greater pain 


^ 


has made it quickly throw off the now doubly-injured limb, when at the same moment it 


covered the orifice with a film, and in this manner ‘saved its own life. 
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rare monster, Man, they are ienaa and will ‘stati kill each 
other to escape from his. presence and power; so much so that he 
has to tie their claws, or cut the higher-tendon, which prevents them 
from opening their nippers. Further, this escaping of the conquered 
from the fisherman's pots helps us to realize that lobsters are not the 
: stupid creatures some would have us believe. Evidently they know 
all the conditions of the irap man. has so skilfully made. for their 
capture, and how to get in and out of it when it suits their purpose; 
and also tliat their being ensnared by him comes from an undesigned 
` act’of theirs, viz., by lifting what appeared to them to be the sea- 
bottom and themselves gently io the surface by a string, a fact 
of which they had no conception, for what lobster could imagine 
that what appeared to be the foundations of the great deep could 
be so quietly moved? Again, another fact connected. with their 
fighting habits presents itself to us. I refer to the statement that 
our fishermen have never known one of these creatures attempt to 
taste the fresh sweet arm of a defeated foe, which clearly shows that 
lobsters have no cannibal propensities. 

I will now consider the acts of mimicry in lobsters. Their enemies 
are all the skates, congers and larger cuttles, with possibly the great 
crab. The former violently hunt for them amongst the rocks, and 
with their long noses,quickly turn-them out of tlie crevices and often 
swallow them whole. j 

The Octopus vulgaris hunts them in like manner; and with its 
spider-like arms and- strong suckers will drag them out from any 
fissure ;:and, when, hunger presses, it has been known to force itself 
between the rods of the strong wicker stores of the fisherman, and 
devour them without mercy. 

To evade these the lobsters can—according to the grounds they are 
,on—assume all the colours shading between a dark blue, through 
brown, to a whitish cream colour, mostly by a mottling process; and 
as in deep water the bottom is much spotted in some places with 
quantities of dead white sea shells and cream-coloured corallines,* 
the utility of these colours in this form, in the lobster, is apparent, 
as it puts them in harmony with the above conditions. 
Near the shore the umbrageous palm-like laminarian forests cover 
the dark rocky bottom; under this shade, at midday it is only 
twilight, and in the caverns and caves it has the darkness of night: 
here in the. -day their dark blue colour beautifully blends with 
their surroundings; and in the night we are certain they are safe 
from the eyes of their pursuers. 

Bell, in his great work, “ British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,” ee (and 
his pbservation was confirmed by Couch) that there is as much , 


* More especially the Aleyonium cr This sponge-like coral, in some places on the 
sea-bottom, is found in vast masses ave seen as many as sixteen in a square foot of 
the ocean bed drawn up on a fisherman’s hook. l X 
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difference in the cólour of lobsters as there is "assem the us race 
and the African; and from it concluded that lobsters do. not wander 
far from certain localities, as each situation impresses its own shade 
on the shells.* 

This comes very near our idea of mimicry in these creatures, but 
unfortunately- it gives the credit of the change to ihe sea-bottom 
instead of to the lobster. .  . 

Here I will look at the Mata squinado, or the > ^ # 


SPIDER CRAJ. ‘ 


- These are found in all our western and southern waters, m | 


üre plentiful "off the coasts of Devon and: Cornwall, where they are 
often found in crab pots, set for the capture of the great crab, into 
which they are enticed by ‘the same bait. 


It was thought that these stilted spiders were weak and shaky on- ^ - 


their legs, but really it is not so. ‘They are well adapted for climbing ' 


up the long stems of the laminarian sea-weeds and running over and. ' 


foraging among their tangled leaves. 


- Ever the fisherman's net. is often used 1n the samé manner Cohen 


hanging froni the. boat to ‘the sea-bottom; for when seeking or 


leaving food they will run over it as easily as a mason will his adder, | 


. or a spider its web. 


And when it comes to the ue P the fish from the net, they are, 


the most violent of all the crabs; for with these. apparently, weak 


nipper s, they will cleave the net as clean as though it were cut with , 


" scissors, and carry away portions of it with their stolen food. 
As a rule they are day feeders, and delight in the warmth of our 


shallow waters; and’ during. hot summer weather it is nothing ~ 


uncommon to. see them lying in the crown of thesé palm trees of the 
sea, basking in the sunshine. : . i 


They are said to be the sweetest food of all the crabs, but their 


exterior is so rough with spines and tubercles that when in their 
. finest form neither man nor fish cares to have much to do with them. 
In the moulting season, however, all this is changed; for whén “they 
are in this plastic condition nearly all the predatory fishes are their 
enemies and are anxious to taste this dainty. The spider crab seems 
to know this, and when passing through this phase of weakness -falls 


back on a splendid form of mimicry for protéction, by covering its . . 
exposed parts with sea-weeds. These are entwined among the ` 
_ -hairs-and spines, and stuck in: all the joints and crevices of the . 


creature. 

.. On looking carefully over uvis of them, I have doubted if ihe 
. decoration were really adjusted by. the wearers, because weeds 
wore growing beyond, the reach of their claws: hence I 


* See Bell’s “ British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,” -p, 254. 
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< have -concluded that after congress, knowing their 
state, ihe male had assisted in this important and 
When the males’ troubles in connection with.exuviai 
the females perform ihe same kindness to their. frienc 
The weeds are of many 'kinds; among ihem I notec 
marina, Chorda filum, Ulva latissima, Porphyra vulg 
morpha compressa, and intestinalis ; and so well is this t 
accomplished that the ordinary eye cannot distinguish t] 
sea-bottom. Tó the youngsters of the race they must be 
Santa Claus of the sea. : v 
When in this disguised condition they are so fearless 1 
often venture far out on the grey sands in search of soft 
food, where they are often caught by the score in grounc 
Dut when the carapace has hardened through age, thes 
are generally dispensed with; and their spines and co 
are again trusted to for defence. Thus where the o] 
preponderates and its dark shades are thrown on th 
creature assumes a reddish-brown hue which blends « 
surroundings; but-in deep water on stony grounds, wh 
colour prevails, a brownish-grey colour is assumed th 
claws and carapace, which harmonizes well with its envii 
Again, Ihave reasons for believing that all the spec 
crabs in British waters more. or less mimic their surroun 
Hayes araneus is so fond of this mimetical state th 
keeps itself fully dressed whatever its personal con 
various alg% are piled on its legs and carapace in such 
to make it difficult’to know it from a ‘bouquet of w 
"Pisa. Gibbsti, which lives in deeper water, manages so t 
with sponges and corals that no one but the initiated w 
crab was underneath. 2 
Again, in ihe West Indian seas the spider crab, 
occidentalis, also acts ón these mimetic lines, and imitate 
and conditions of its vicinity by disfiguring itself with s 
sponges; and when in. this form watchés for its prey.* 
_ In elosing I.may remark that l'have not. exhausted 
of mimicry, having reasons for thinking that all the « 
coast delight: in tricks, and more or less practice decept: 
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* Bee, “ Linn. Trans.,” xiv., 335, and “ White's British Crustacea, 
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HE question of the federation of Great Britain and her Colonies ` 
is, perhaps, more momentous, and is certainly more difficult, : 
than any question that the British nation has hitherto been 

called upon: to-consider and determine. The only example at all’ 
analogous to it, in' the history of other nations, is the question of 
^ union that the American colonies had to face on their declaration of 
independence. But our question-is more difficult than theirs, firstly, 
because these colonies were not hampered by the prejudices justly . 
associated with an already existing constitution which the ‘body of 
. the people regarded with affection, and under which they had: 
^ ` prospered and become great; secondly, because among them there 

"was a greater homogeneity of race and sentiment than there is among a 

us; and thirdly, because the separate colonies occupied territories 

. contiguous to each other instead of being divided by the oceans and 

. continents of the world. In dealing with such a question as this we 
ascend at once into the highest regions of politics; and when a ` 
private individual comes forward to discuss it, he lays himself open 

to a charge of arrogance which a self-respecting man would wish to 

avoid. But if his motives ate pure, and do not carry him beyond 

` the desire to have the question seriously considered and discussed, he 
will be willing to risk his private reputation against a possible public 

gáin. — d a 

/. He may be encouraged, too, in his undertaking by the kiowledge | 
that no time so opportune as the present has ever before occurred for 
seriously raising the question. The sentiment of affection that binds 

. together the colonies and the mother country has been deepening for 
many years. In the earlier stages of the history of the colonies, 
while their populations and resources were still small, the question of: 

"giving them a share in the management of imperial concerns was not. 
regarded either by:them or by us as being of any large ‘or practical . ` 


A 
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importance. They, on their side, were too ‘closely engaged in the 
. immediate struggle with nature which their new life involved, and in 
the task of laying the foundations of a social and political life of 
their own, to have any leisure for the consideration of the larger 
problems of Expire or much interest in them; while we on our 
side, sincé 1815, have had our attention so exclusively directed to 
domestic questions as to allow all others to fall into the background. 
And it has so happened that no policy that could have been devised 
was so likely to strengthen the natural bonds of affection between the 
inhabitants of the several parts of the Empire as this merely negative 
poliey of abstaining from interfering with each other's interests. 
Without design, almost without wish, the perfect freedom with which 
each part has been allowed to develop its own life in its own way has 
resulted in the growth of a feeling of mutual confidence and affection 
so.strong that it seems to need only formal and constitutional recog- 
nition to enable it to rise into a feeling of complete community of 
interest. | `. : "E 
When indeed we reflect on the history of our connection with the 
American colonies of last century, and on the subsequent history of 
the United States, it is perhaps not much,to be wondered at that our 
statesmen of fifty years ago, or even of twenty-five years ago, should 
have supposed that as the colonies of their day grew in population and 
wealth, each would find an ever-increasingly adequate scope for all 
its needs and aspirations within itself, and that in the fulness of time, 
‘naturally and without a struggle, it would take its destiny entirely 
into its‘own hands and pursue it in complete independence of the 
others and of the mother country. But what has happened has been 
just the reverse of this. Itis true indeed that the colonies have laid 
for themselves the foundations of a great position in the world’s 
history. ' But these foundations are inextricably associated with the . 
forms and traditions of Dritish rule and policy; and the feeling cf 
an interest -common to all has grown with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength of each, till at last, at the bidding, 
not of Government, but of nature, this feeling has burst 1nto vigorous, 
active life, and all are voluntarily sharing in a war which, whatever 
its real merits may ultimately be judged to be, is now held by them 
all to be waged in defence of the Empire. Surely, then, the time has 
come when the several parts of the Empire may properly consider 
-anew the character of the relations that bind them to each other. Is 
the bond to continue to be simply the bond. of nature, liable to be 
affected, by all those- chances and caprices to which merely natural 
bonds are always subject? Or is it, on the other hand, to pass into 
that realm of practical morality which, in the life of communities of 
men, finds its expréssion in a common government and a common 
. legislation? — > . . 


It would be foolish to suppose that we can rely on a unanimous 
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answer to this question. Tor there are many among us who, without 
having given any very close consideration to the problem, dislike . 
and even detest the ideas usually associated with the word Empire. 
And so far as the historical associations of the word are concerned 
the feeling is entirely justified. In history the word stands for a 
government that holds together different peoples not united by ties 
ot blood or by any acquired community of interest. It represenis a 
government of force only slightly modified by considerations of 
justice and morality. But surely this historical interpretation of 
the word has no relation to the use we make of it, or to the facts with 
which we have to deal. We have slipped into the use of it, so far 
at least as we use it to describe the connection between the self- 
governing colonies and the mother country, simply because of ‘its 
convenience. In that connection there is no suggestion of force. It 
is on both sides free and voluntary. And it is as certain as anything 
future can be that if the people of the United Kingdom come to adopt 
the view that federation would be in the interests of the Empire, that 
yet no colony will be forced, or even urged, to enter the federal union 
against its own wish or what it may regard as its own interests. In 
ihe.minds of those who have made Great Britain what it is there was 
no idea in politics so sacred as the idea of freedom; and I see no 
. reason to believe that it is held in less sanctity to-day than it was by 
those who have gone before us. i 

But if the federated Impire is to rest upon freedom, and if its main 
purpose, as a great political union, would be to promote and maintain 
freedom, why, it will be asked, federate at all? Is not freedom more 
fully realised under the existing condition of things, in which there 
are several free and practically independent communities of people, 
than it can be under any system of composite government, however 
wisely devised it may be? Is not the real motive "behind the idea 
of federation the increase of the power of the Empire, so that it may 
be better able to force its will on other and weaker communities? 
And if it is, will not federation serve only to encourage the spirit of 
aggression, and put further from us the reality of a peaceful and 
harmonious development of our true interests? To the objections 
embodied in these questions it has been not uncommon lo refer for 
reply lo the example of the United States. But it is, perhaps, - 
unwise io rest too exclusively upon it; though it is probable that 
these objections would never have been raised if im our ease the 
colonies were contiguous to the parent State as the several States in 
America are contiguous to each other. “In this case it would almost 
without question be considered as both natural and proper that the 
constitution of the parent State should be so extended, and if 
extension involved alteration and modification, then also so altered 
and modified, as to bring the colonies within it.: Is, then, mere 
distance to be allowed to determine our view of-the proposal? But 


? 
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apart from this, I would, in answer to these objections, point witl 
confidence to sentiment and opinion. It is not denied that the 
sentiment that attaches us to our colonies and our colonies to us ha: 
been steadily gaining in strength. Nor do I think it is denied tha: 
opinion in favour of embodying.this sentiment in our constitutior 
has had a-corresponding growth. But it was sentiment and opinior 
that gave birth, and that continue to give all the force and validity 
they possess, to every one of our existing institutions. And these 
institutions all favour and promote freedom. What, then, is there in 
fact to justify the view that the institution that would spring from this 
particular sentiment and opinion would be animated by a different 
spirit and used for.a different purpose? It is true that federation 
will increase the power of the British people, a power that is at 
present largely dissipated throughout the length and breadth of the 
world; and that under a successful federal government that power 
will go on steadily increasing both in range and intensity. But what 
are the facts that would entitle any among us to foretell that that 
power would be used for purposes hostile to the very foundations on 
which it has hitherto rested and to the spirit by which it has hithertc 
been cemented and held together? We boast that the British Empire 
is the greatest power for peace that exists on the face of the earth: 
and there is much in our history to justify the boast. © But it has 
surely not been a great instrument-of peace because its power has 
been weak. Power and peace are not necessarily opposed to each 
other. On the contrary, they may, and often do, minister to each 
other. And he distrusts too much the future of his race who would 
urge us to limit its power in the interests of peace. 

If, then, we assume that a general opinion exists in favour of some 
closer connection between the colonies and the mother-country than 
exists at present, and if on a general review of the permanent interests 
of the Empire no valid objection. presents itself to a proposal to give 
effect to this desire, the question of the form which.the connection is 
to take at once presents itself. One suggestion has been recently 
made by the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee; and Lord 
Salisbury, on the 17th of March of this year, promised in reference to 

“it that it would receive “the serious consideration of Her Majesty's 
“Government.” The suggestion is :— 


. (4) That an Imperial Council be established, as proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1897, and as recommended to a former 
Government in 1893 by the Imperial Federation League. 


(B) That an Imperial Fund be established to which” all moneys 
voted by the Parliaments of the self-governing countries for 
the general defence of the Empire, for such term of years as 

° may be agreed upon, should be paid. 


(c) That the administration of this Fund should be vested in the 
Imperial Council, 
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(D) ‘That the Council should be cognisant of all matters of foreign 
policy necessary to enable it to deal adequately with questions 
of defence. de t | ; 

(z) That the Royal Navy, to be.maintained at the cost. of-all the 
‘self-governing countries of the Empire, be the only Navy in. 


,^ the Empire and that it be administered by the Board of . 


Admiralty under the supervision of the Imperial Council. 
(£) That the military forces of the Empire be reorganised upon the . 

—— following basis, as rapidly-as circumstances will permit :— 
dm A territorial force for local defence shall be maintained by 
— each: country of the Empire. In all things essential to their 
a i combination in war, uniformity shall be observed by these 
forces. Arms and stores -shall be, wherever possible, of 
uniform pattern and interchangeable between different parts 


3 of the Empire. ; 

— A A fully organised general service Army, drawn from all 
! _ parts of the Empire, shall be maintained by the -combined 
me s ' .resources of all the countries of the Empire, : 


. This is the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain is said to have proposed, _ 
and for which.Lord Salisbury has promised the serious consideration 
of the Government. The Imperial Council is io be appointed: 
apparently on the nomination of tlie Parliaments or Governments of 

the self-governing countries, the present Imperial Parliament and 
Government being placed for this purpose on a level with the, 

Parliaments and Governments of the colonies. So far the scheme 
is,easy of comprehension, and perhaps àlso easy of acceptance. But - 
passing over article B of the scheme, and the difficulty of determining. : 

-what are to be the several contributions of the self-governing 

countries to the Imperial Fund, a difficulty that must arise in 

- - connection, with every scheme of federation, who 1s to determine the. 
foreign policy of which the Council, under article D, is to'be cogni- 

. sant? tis not apparently the Council itself. ‘For it would be absurd 

io arrange that the Council should be made cognisant of a policy for 
determining which it was itself responsible. But what other alter-' 
native to this is there, under the ‘scheme, except that one of “the 
“Parliaments of the self-governing countries ” should determine this 

' policy, and then invite the-others to support it with their money and 

iheir lives? .And this alternative is what the supporters of the 

- scheme would seem to lave in their minds. The Parliament that 

would determine the policy would be the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. That Parliament would alone be responsible for it, but 
would not alone be responsible for the burdens it involved. Here, 
indeed, wé' have Imperialism, but Imperialism of that false and 
spurious kind that is utterly incompatible with freedom and with 
self-government as we know and enjoy them both at home and in 
the colonies. The use of the phrase “self-governing countries "* in 
this connection, by suggesting what is contrary to fact, helps, if it is ` 
‘not even actually intended, to mislead our judgment. The colonies 
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are not self-governing countries in the sense in which the mother- 
country is self-governing. - They are every one of them dependent 
on the Parliament and Government of the United Kingdom. And 
the relation of dependence becomes felt and recognised just at this 
very point of foreign, or, if you will, of imperial policy. What is 
proposed, therefore, is to continue them in this relation of felt 
dependence, while they are at the same time to be invited to share 
in the burdens of supreme power. Is not this coming perilously 
near the kind of policy that lost us the American colonies? 

No scheme for apportioning the burdens of the Empire among its 
. several parts can be consistent with its spirit and structure that does 
not also apportion the responsibilities that the burdens imply. And 
these responsibilities can never be apportioned except by the creation . 
of an Imperial Parliament and an Imperial Executive answerable to 
it. This is the great and momentous problem that lies behind every 
proposal to bring the colonies and the mother country closer together 
for imperial purposes. If a Federal Parliament and Government 
are not consistent with the moral and material. interests of any or all 
of the self-governing portions of the Empire, it cannot be consistent 
with'any or all'of.these interests to sanction or impose Federal 
burdens. Human nature has been so constituted that the sole means ` 
by which we are awakened to a sense of responsibility for our conduct 
is the necessity of bearing all its burdens.and all its consequences. 
It is out of this necessity, and our consciousness of it, that all 
morality, all community of action among men, ultimately springs. 
And it would not be well, either for us or for the colonies, that while l 
the burdens of Empire were shared in common, its responsibilities 
should fall exclusively on us. In us it would tend to encourage a 
reckless and despotic spirit, in them a spirit of submission not 
consistent with their traditions or their interests. 

Are there, then, any insuperable obstacles in'the way of a Federal 
Government of the Empire in which the colonies would share through 
directly elected representatives? The difficulty due to the distance 
of the several parts of the Empire from each other, which Burke held 
to be in his time the only obstacle to an incorporating union between 
the American colonies and the mother-country, though it still exists, 
is. no longer an insurmountable difficulty. So far as the time taken 
in traversing the distance is concerned, Australia is hardly farther 
from London to-day than the north of Scotland was in the 18th 
century; and as to the time taken in communicating news, it is now 
nearer to.London than Oxford then was. But if no insuperable 
natural obstacle exists to prevent an incorporating union, then the 
difficulties, whatever they may be,-come within our own control. 

I believe that the greatest obstacle to union is the fact that the 
Parliament that is at present responsible for the conduct of imperial 
interests is the same ‘Parliament that is responsible for the conduct 
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of the domestic interests of a part only of the Empire. The range 
of its responsibilities in the two spheres is not conterminous, and any 
form of Federal Government must involve á delimitation of these 
spheres. I do not under-estimate the greatness.or the extent of this 
obstacle. The United Kingdom has grown great. under its present 
constitution. That constitution has-been the model of political free- 
dom for all the world. We confide in it as we confide in no other 
institution created by the wisdom and intelligence of man. And 
nothing but an over-ruling necessity, associated with its very growth 
and the continuance of its greatness, ought to justify or encourage us 
in making any alteration in its form. But this over-ruling necessity 
has almost imperceptibly grown upon us. We have been so much 
accustomed to associate, perhaps even to confuse, the greatness of the 
United Kingdom with the greatness of the Empire, that it requires 
.9 mighty effort, which we find, as yet, difficult and strange, to raise 
ourselves to that elevation of view from which we can see small bodies 
of our fellow-countrymen, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, growing into great and rich communities, and 
winning for themselves a title to participate in-sharing and deter- 
mining the vast responsibilities involved in British rule and policy. - 
But the facts are there to support the effort, and we can and ought to 
habituate ourselves to.it. The choice, if we can talk at all of choice 
in relation to ihe subject, is between our willingness and ability to 
do this and-the ultimate loss of the colonies to the Empire. For these 
communities, full of youthful life and vigour, having immense 
resources at their disposal, and just beginning to look out upon the 
world, cannot long continue to accept a position of dependence in 
relation to their place and interests in that world. The heritage 
of Mmpire, when they are ready to claim it, is theirs as much as it 
is ours. And we cannot justly refuse to recognise: the claim, or to 
take such steps as may be necessary to confirm it. 9 

But the necessity of recognising the position that the colonies have 
won for themselves is not the only reason that can be advanced in 
support of the proposal to separate the local and domestic interests 
of all parts of the Empire from the strictly common and imperial 
interests. The recent developments of our national life are such 
that this separation will promote the domestic interests of the United 
Kingdom itself. - 

Throughout the eighteenth century the fate of ministries, and the 
relations of parties, were determined almost exclusively by reference 
to questions of administration, and hardly at all by.roference to 
questions of legislation. We derive no great law affecting our 
domestic relations-from that century. "Throughout it, the attention 
of the country was fixed on questions of foreign and colonial pobicy ; 
and all iis activities were absorbed in a series of wars which 


wore waged mainly for the purpose of preserving ar extending our 
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colonial possessions. But after the conclusion of the great war in 
1815 a change occurred. A long period of peace ensued, and the nation 
turned its attention to its domestic affairs. What was known as “the 
“ condition of England ” question emerged, and the country entered 
‘upon a period of legislative activity altogether unexampled in ils 
history; while questions of foreign and colonial policy retreated inio 
the background. If, in the eighteenth century, the relations of 
parties in the country were determined almost entirely by reference 
io questions of foreign and colonial policy, in the: present century 
they have been determined almost entirely by reference to questions 
of domestic and social policy. In each case the interests and 
activities of the nation ran strongly in one direction, and the issues 
dividing parties were clear and distinct. And just because of this, 
that sure sign of a decaying, and, if not corrected, that sure source 
of a debased political life, the group system, never appeared among 
us; and steady, but real, progress was made in the accomplishment 
of our purposes. ‘his progress in its turn deepened and confirmed 
the confidence of the people in their Parliamentary institutions. 
But now again another change in our political life, that influences 
the-relations of parties and the nature and scope of the issues that 
divide them, is obviously taking place among us. A iwo-fold purpose 
has begun to divide and distract the attention of the nation. This 
change dates from the settlement of Europe after the I'ranca-German 
War; and is the direct consequence of those colonial aspirations of the 
great Continental powers which have been among the most important 
results of thal seltlement. So far as these aspirations themselves are 
concerned there need be nothing hostile to our interests in them, 
and nothing that need direct our attention specially to them. But, 
behind the aspirations, nourishing and supporting them, there are 
ideas of an extended commerce, and of an extended commerce that 
is lo?be secured to themselves by means that constantly tend to 
bring them into conflict with our already existing interests. And 
thus, again, colonial and foreign policy emerges as a great factor in 
our political life. If domestie reform, the peculiar work of the nine- 
teenth century, had run its full course, we might, perhaps, eon- 
template this emergence with an easy assurance that political parties 
would, sooher or later, adjust themselves to it. But this is far from 
being the case. There are still many great questions of internal 
reform that remain to be dealt with; and there are Jarge sections of 
the people who regard, and will continue to regard, these questions 
as of at least equal importance with questions of colonial or foreign 
policy. Nor is this all or the worst. The line that divides 
political opinion in the country at this moment is mol the 
same in questions of Imperial poliey .as it is in questions 
of domestic policy. And, so long as that continues to be ihe case, 
so long, under existing constitutional conditions, neither policy will 
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receive in Parliament that amount of support that would correspond 
with the real weight of opinion in the country. The opinions of men, 
with reference to the two policies, cross and over-lap each other; 
and, so long as an attempt is made to determine ihe relations of 
parties in a single legislature by reference to both policies, there will 
be weakness and confusion in our political life, and our confidence in 
our Parliamentary institutions will inevitably suffer abatement. 

It is generally both unwise and misleading to enforce 
political propositions relating to ourselves by reference ‘to 
the example of foreign countries. But I would ask anyone 
who knows ‘anything of the working of Parliamentary insü- 
tutions in France and Germany, to consider tho effect that the’ 
constant crossing of foreign, colonial, and domestic interests has had 
on the formation and relations of parties in these countries. Under 
“the influence .of these cross-purposes confusion always reigns, 
modified only by the appearance of groups of politicians each of 
which aims at promoting and securing its own particular interests, 
with little regard to the interests of the others or of the whole. Each 
group selfishly iraffios its general voting power among the other 
groups on such terms as will secure to its own immediate interests 
ihe greatest possible measure of recognition and advancement. And 
so public principle, and all that makes public life moral and 
inspiring, tends to disappear. i 

This evil influence is now at work among ourselves, and 
no more sacred duty could be imposed upow us than the 
duty of attempting to counteract and destroy 1t. And the task is 
not an impossible one. For there is as yet no ground for holding 
that the evil is immediately due to any increase of selfishness among 
us, or to any decay of public spirit. It is mainly, if not entirely, due, 
as I believe; to the fact that the form of our constitution has not 
been brought into harmony with the recent developments of our 
national life. The Empire has assumed vast proportions, and, 
whether we will or not, the necessity of having a clear policy with 
regard to its future is forced upon us. It is the condition of the 
existence of that Empire that its interests and the policy based upon 
ihem should not be in permanent opposition to the local or domestic 
interests of any parl of it. Both imperial and local interests and 
the policies that spring from them must find a common justification 
in those great fundamental principles by which we control and dis- 
cipline our life. But though, in the last resort, their, justification is 
ihe same, in scope and practical methods the two sets of interests ' 
are entirely different. And each will inevitably enlist in its favour 
a different body of support from that which the other enlists. If, 
then, as a people, we are in the future to be divided on differentelines 
in regard to imperial questions from the lines that divide us in 
regard to domestic questions, it will become impossible to - 
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control and regulate both sels of questions by ihe same body of elected 
representatives without subjecting them and us to the tempta- 
tion to subordinate, or even to sacrifice, one set of interests 
io the other. It is here that the evil has its source, and 
it is here that we must look for the suggestion of a remedy. 
. From the facts relating io the structure of animal life biological 
science has drawn the inference that “ the greater the differentiation 
“of organ, the greater is the concentration of action and purpose.” 
This inference can, with equal justification, be drawn from the facts 
of social and political dife. The condition of any stable and ordered 
increase in the range and variety of human interests is that they 
should find adequate expression in the outward arrangements of our 
life. And this expression they can find only through some modifica- 
tion of the existing arrangements. This modification means the 
appearance of new organs of opinion and action. ‘These new organs, 
however, do not give io the now interests a complete independence of 
the old. On the contrary, they are the means by which these new 
interests, while they obtain reasonable satisfaction, are yet so co- 
ordinated as to become harmonious parts of a common whole. 
Decentralisation of institutions is the necessary accompaniment of 
an ordered growth in the complexity of our social and political 
interests. 

If, then, the question of modifying the constitution can be raised, 
not merely in the interests of the Empire, but also as a separate and 
distinct question in the interests of the United Kingdom itself, we 
come, in conclusion, to the question of the form of modification. It 
is suggested 10 us, by the only safe source of suggestion in such a 
case, by the present constitutional structure of the Empire itself. 
The colonies have local legislatures, dealing with local interests ; 
but they have no voice in the control of ihe Empire. The United 
Kingdom has a local legislature, which, in the course of time, and 
by a natural expansion, has grown to be a great instrument of 
imperial policy. Let us, then, recognise the work of time, and com- 
pleie the constitution of the Empire by delegaüng the local or 
domestic functions of the present Parliament of the United Kingdom 
to the several countries it represents; and then, having placed all 
parts of the Empire on the same plane as regards the control of their 
strictly domestic interests, let us also raise them all to the same 
level as regards the control of their larger and common interests. 
The initial stage of the reform would be “ Home Rule all round”; 
and its final stage would be an invitation to all the self-governing 
portions of the Empire not already represented in the Imperial 
Parliament to share in that representation, and in the burdens and 
responsibilities it involved. 

Towards the accomplishment of the initial stage the Liberal 
Party has been rather blindly and tentatively working for 
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the last fourteen .years. Their actual proposals, indeed, were 


limited to a local legislature for Ircland. : And the reason that 


originally led them to adopt these proposals was not the federation 
of the umpire, but was the strictly domestic reason that was summed 
up in the phrase, “Ireland blocks the way.” It was the sectional 
altitude assumed by the Irish representatives in the Parhament of 
the United Kingdom, the subordination of all their interests in the 
Empire to the peculiar interests of Ireland, and the barrier that this 
altitude placed in the way of all reform for England and Scotland, 
it was this attitude that constituted the great, ground of appeal to 
the British electorate to support the policy. But there is nothing 
inconsistent in the larger policy now suggested with the narrower 
and more limited policy with which the party first identified its own 
interests, and sought lo identify the interests of the nation, in 1886. 
On the contrary, if the view that I have given of the present condition 
of our political life has any truth in it (and the present condition of 
{he Liberal Party itself might be appealed to in support of the truth 


of the view), then the reasons that induced Liberals to adopt the 


policy of Iome Rule for Ireland could be applied with at least as 
much force in support of Home Rule for England and Scotland also. 
Our political life, as a whole, would be simplified and strengthened 
by the adoption of the wider policy; and Liberal principles would 
have a larger sway. "E: 
But as a further, and perhaps also as a more obvious, justification 
of the policy of " Home Rule all round,” there now presents itself 
the desire of federating the Mmpire, and the need for this purpose of 
separating domestic from imperial interests. And this desire, if it is to 
assume a form consistent with the traditions of the Empire, must be 
determined in its character by reference to the great historical 
principles of Liberal policy—political freedom in association with 
political responsibility. On any ground of determination less large 


, and complete than this the Liberal Party would find it difficult, if 


not impossible, successfully to oppose a plan for uniting the Empire 
on a military basis, and all the more difficult if the acceptance of 
the plan was urged—as it probably may Ve urged—merely as a first 
step towards the kind of union that they themselves might aim at. 
But the very existence of the party, and the very existence of all it 
holds dear, is bound up with its successful opposition to any such ^ 
plan, however plausible or specions may be the form in which 
it is presented to it. l'or if there is any work that the Liberal 
Party by iis traditions can claim as being distinelly its own, 


dt is ihe work of preserving the British Empire from being 


a great military organisation. Defence against external 
attack is, it is true, one of the most sacred duties, as* it 
is one of ihe most sacred duties of ‘all independent com- 
munities of men. But defence does not derive its sanctity from, 
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but not for the acourate and full transmission of that knowledge. 
Without endorsing ‘the concise verdict which candid observers like 
. Mr. Winston Churchill have passed upon the use of language in 
South Africa, I find two characteristic qualities which impair the 
value of many of the stalemenis made by South African 
“ authorities," and are well illustrated from Mr. Hesken’s article. 
The first consists in a bold rotundity of wholesale accusation which 
knows itself incapable of proof and seeks to storm the minds of ihe 
reader by sheer audacity. It is admitted that a good deal of 
corruption existed among Transvaal officials who were brought into 
contact with the corrupting influences of the Rand. But when Mr. 
Hosken asserts that “ the Civil Service was practically corrupt from 
“top to bottom," he speaks in language of such gross exaggeration 
as would seriously damage his authority at any time except the 
present, when.the public mind is little else than one gaping maw 
‘of credulity. Or again, take his statement, “ Every section of the 
“ Christian Church in South Africa has affirmed the righteousness and 
* justice of our cause.”. That sentence, too, sounds excellently well, 
until we ask whether it is really true, and then we recollect that there 
is a Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, which has more 
adherents than all the other Christian Churches put together, and 
that this Church has denied the “ righteousness and justice " of the 
war with even more unanimity than the British Churches have 
affirmed it. The sublime audacity of Mr. Hosken’s statement, ruling 
out of the “Christian Church” the entire body of the Dutch 
Churches; is quite characteristic of the British South African as I 
have found him. The fact is, of course, that the clergy of South 
Africa are swayed just as powerfully by race bias as are the members 
of other professions and trades. With a few eminent exceptions, 
like Dr. Andrew Murray and Dr. Kolbe, the clergy of the British 
Churches side with their congregations.in approving the war, and in 
persuading themselves that it is a holy war, while the clergy of the 
Dutch Churches condemn it. The lawyers and the doctors in South | 
Africa will -be found to be divided similarly by a purely racial 
cleavage. Has there ever been any war at any time in any country 
in which the elergy of all respectable and’ powerful churches have not 
forsaken ihe God of love for the God of battles, and always found . 
Him fighting on their side? 

But it will be more profitable to quit the field of general misrepre- 
sentation over which Mr. Hosken prances in his closing paragraphs, 
and turn to some examples of ihe detailed inaceuracy by which 
speciousness is imparted to his ease. Perhaps he is right im 
presuming that few of his readers have dabbled their minds in any 
of that “dangerous” literature yelept “ pro-Boer,’ and that they 
will be prepared to accept even the crudest of those falsehoods which 
have been so thoroughly exposed. “My. Mosken dares, in face of the 
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blue-books, to give the — summary òf the fanis of ‘what. Rë 
calls the “police murder” of Edgar. “That: outrage roused the 
" “working men greatly. Tt was an outrage and murder of the worst 

“character. The police, without excuse or provocation, broke into 
“the man's house and shot him on his own doorstep, without rud 

, given time even to exchange words with him." “The police trumped 

“up a story to the effect that Edgar violently resisted, but this 
“statement was overwhelmingly disproved by the statements of 
“ Edgar's wife and three neighbours who saw the door broken open 

“and the fatal shot fired." ‘Would anyone suppose from Mr. 
Hosken’s account that the report of the trial, as published in the 
Johannesburg Star, amd recorded in the blue-book, contains sworn 
evidence, ‘not merely-of police, but of Uitlanders, to the effect that 
Edgar had knocked. down upon slight-provocation another Uitlander, 
whose friends, believing he was dead, called upon the, police to arrest 
the murderer; that the police called upon Edgar to open the door, 
and that on his refusal, after deliberation, they broke in the door; 
that Edgar stood with a bar in his uplifted hand, that he violently ` 
resisted and struck the policeman Jones, inflicting a severe wound, 
before the latter shot him. All these facts are proved by Uitlander 
_ evidence, and the Rhodesian journal, the Johannesburg Star, admitted 
that “ Edgar actively resisted his arrest.” As for the statement that ` 
“the outráge roused the working men greatly," it was not the 

“outrage,” but the manipulation of it by Mr. Hosken and his friends, 
that gave it importance. In point of fact, the very charge of 
* murder," the reduction of which to “ homicide” was made a subject 
of grievance, was entered not by friends of the killed man, who took 
no step to make a charge, but by the police official. According to my 
information, the matter would have passed off quietly enough, had 
not Mr. Hosken taken it to the Star as material for political 
agitation: as a result of the Star article, the South African League 
worked up the affair, collected evidence, and, calling meetings, 
. roused a large, genuine feeling among the working men by means 
of such misrepresentations of the facts as are illustrated by Mr. 
Hosken’s present account. 

This statement of the Edgar case by Mr. Hosken is a crucial 
instance of the reckless le heaton of proved facts in which ‘the 
Johannesburg mineowners and their advocates indulge. Any reader 
_.of Mr. Hosken’s article who has access to the blue-book dealing with 
“Complaints of British Subjects in the South African Republic " 
can verify my criticism. _ 

The gravest sins of omission are after all but venial offences in this 
process of poisoning the publie mind.’ Otherwise one might lay some 
siress upon the fact that, in calling attention to the 21,000 signatures 
to the Uitlander petition organised by the South African League, 
Mr. Hosken makes no mention of the counter-petition signed shortly 
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afterwards by several thousand more Uitlanders expressing confidence 
in the Transvaal Government. Probably the signatures of neither 
petition would have borne close examination, but why does Mr. 
Hosken name one and omit the dther? 

Let us take another point, not in itself of great importance, but 
significant as an instance of Mr. Hosken's method. In speaking of 
the publie meetings in Johannesburg, he says: “ These meetings 
“were held under great strain, as the Government-subsidised Press 
“ did its utmost to rouse the Boers to break them up by force.” In 
point of fact, there was, right up to the eve of war, far greater liberty 
of speech and public meeting in J ohannesburg than there is in any 
town of England to-day. Speeches were made in which the armed 
interference of a foreign State was advocated, and in which the 
President and the Judiciary of the land were held up to insult and 
ridicule. Openly séditious speeches were uttered which would not 
be tolerated anywhere in Europe, yet only one publie meeting was 
forcibly broken up, and the Government, instead of approving. this 
violence, promised the promoters of the meeting to furnish adequate 
protection if they chose to hold another meeting in the same hall. 
"The Government," says Mr. Hosken, “evidenced its hostility to 
"iree institutions by its Press Laws, its restriction of the right of 
“ publie meeting, its expulsion and other arbitrary laws." Now the 
Press Law of 1896, which was denounced as so grievous an instrument 
of oppression, when it was used for the temporary suppression of ihe 
Star and the Critic, is a less drastic measure than the laws under 
which newspapers have been suppressed ánd their editors prosecuted 
in Ireland and in India within the last few years, while no 
Continental Government would have tolerated for a single week the 
Star and the Leader as they were conducted during last year. The 
Law of Public Meeting of 1894 only differs materially from the 
English law (therein resembling ihe special law for Ireland) in 
vesting in the police the right to be present at every publie meeting, 
to decide whether it is illegal, and to disperse illegal meetings. On 
one occasion only, I believe, were the special powers of interference 
thus assigned to the police put into operation, and that occasion was 
in the case of a meeting convened by persons favourable to the 
Transvaal Government, where some danger of an attack by lawless 
opponents was apprehended. As for the Aliens’ Expulsion law, 
which may, or may not, have been within the competence of ihe 
Transvaal Government io pass, there was nothing in its provisions 
half as stringent as in similar laws passed by our own Colonies for 
the purpose of keeping out persons likely to be a publie burden or 
a public danger, and only once, in point of fact, was this law 
apphed to expel a white man, in the ease of the notorious von 
Veltheim, after his acquittal on the charge of assassinating Mr. 
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The statute books of every civilised nation in the world will 
furnish laws at least as “oppressive” in their character as those 
named by Mr. Hosken and far more ruthlessly applied. 

Mr. Hosken produces statistics of percentages to prove the hollow- 
‘ness of the Seven Years’ Franchise Law, and talks about the “ traps 
and pitfalls " of that law. It may be that the law was defective in 
its working: the Transvaal accepted a Joint Enquiry for the purpose 
-f considering and correcting such defects, if they existed, and the 
British Government, which had proposed the Enquiry, withdrew it 
after ils acceptance. But apart from this signal display of ill-faith 
on the part of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Hosken has no warrant for his 
condemnation of the Seven Years’ Law. If he will take the trouble 
to compare it fairly with the English Franchise Law, he will discover 
that the difficulties set by the latter in the path of the stranger 
within our gates, who seeks full citizenship, are almost, if not quite, 
as great, and when they have been overcome the English franchise 
law only confers the right of voting for a member of the Second Raad, 
the First Raad (the House of Lords) and the President (the Monarch) 
being placed outside the sphere of popular election. The percentages 
produced by Mr. Hosken to show that the Seven Years’ Law could 
only have enfrancliised 1.2 per cent. of Uitlanders, can have no value 
for any careful investigator, unless he is supplied with a full account 
of the basis, area and method of collection of the figures thus 
averaged. A hasty collection of scratch figures, covering, for 
example, only “about six mines” out of some two hundred, made by 
hot partizans in a peculiarly-heated atmosphere, could scarcely fail 
to justify the criticism of the French cynic “ La statistique, c'est le 
mensonge en chifires." BE 

One of the favourite devices of the Uiilander' politician for 
impressing the ignorant Englishman consists in statements aboul the - 
numerical preponderance of the British in the Transvaal, the pro- 
portion of the property they own, and of the taxes they pay. None of 
the figures thus named has the least validity. Mr. Hosken states 
« The British residents in the Transvaal were the majority in number, 
“ provided four-fifths of the revenue, owned half the surface of ihe 
* country." These are more moderate figures than his fellow politicians 
generally give, but Mr. Hosken may safely be defied to. substantiate 
them. No means exist for making even an approximately accurate 
computation of the proportion between ihe Boer and the Uitlander 
population in the Transvaal, or for discriminating British from non- 
British Uitlanders. Yet Mr. Hosken, writing im the Fortnightly 
Review for April, gravely sets down exact numbers of Dutch and 
Outlanders, giving the number.of the Dutch as 65,500. One would 
wish to know how many burghers, or adult males, Mr. Hosken esti- 
mates io have taken arnis in the Transvaal! 

In the close of his article he makes an, eloquent appeal against the 
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It is interesting to find that Mr. Hobson can refer to any oné 
item as “the gravest scandal in the whole history of the Transvaal.” 
The scandal referred to is that of the Dynamite Company. I was a 
director of the company,. but had nothing whatever to do with the 
negotiations with President Kruger regarding its formation. I 
represented British capital that had been placed in the company, 
and joined the Board first in the same way as a solicitor might go on 
a London Tramway Board, although personally opposed to private 
ownership in tramways. In 1895, directly I knew it was possible to 
form a party to actively oppose the corrupt Kruger administration, 
I at once resigned my directorship of the Dynamite Company, so as 
to have free hands to go in for the work of Reform. My retirement 
was bitterly resented by Transvaal Government officials, and caused 
me much trouble in my business as a merchant, because of the 
consequent hostility of the Customs and Railway Departments. 

With regard to the Transvaal Leader 1 am pleased to acknowledge 
that I was chairman of the syndicate which owned and ran that 
paper, which expressed in plain terms the views.of the Johannesburg 
community, and was in open opposition to the corruptions and 
tyrannies of the Government. 

Next as to the “rotundity” of my statements. My definition of 
the corruption in the Civil Service is objected to. It would be 
useless quoting individual cases in proof, but when President Kruger 
himself openly and vehemently spoke in the Raad in defence of the 
practice of giving “presents” to Raad members and officials is it 
necessary to go further? The report of the Industrial Commission 
shows that officials in the very shadow of the presidential chair were 
participants in the most flagrant acts. Anyone who knows anything 
of Transvaal administration knows that my statement is substantially 
correct. There were some exceptions, I have no doubt, but most of 
those who were exceptions to the actual personal receipt of money 
bribes carried themselves in a way very different to that of the 
members of any other Civil Service, and in especial contrast with the 
officials in the Cape and Natal. 

_ ladmitthatit would have been more correct in speaking of all the 
Christian churches, to have inserted the word ' British," but seeing 
that I proceed to name the churches and say Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationist, and Baptist 
churches, I think the objection hyper-critical. But Mr. Hobson 
must permit me to point out that he is mistaken in saying that the 
Dutch Reformed Church: has more adherents than all the other 
churches in South Africa put together; and he is equally misled when 
he refers to the Rev. Andrew Murray and Dr. Kolbe as British 
clefgymen. Mr. Murray is the son of a Dutch clergyman, and has 
throughout his life been the minister of a Dutch church. Dr. Kolbe 
is a French priest of the Roman Catholic Church. The statement 
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regarding the lawyers and doctors is similarly incorrect. Many of 
the Dutch professional men in the Cape Colony and’ even in the- 
Transvaal support the British side, and there were Dutch lawyers on 
the Reform Committee, who went to prison hke the rest. 

I now come to Mr. Hobson’s statements regarding the Edgar 
case. I think that I ám likely to know the details concerning it. 
I was one of the first to be on the spot and to examine the house 
with its broken door, and to discuss the question with the neighbours 
and other wilnesses. "Edgar was killed during the Sunday night, 
-and I was on the spot the next day. The facts are very different 
from those stated by Mr. Hobson. I will state them briefly, setting 
down naught’ in malice.’ Edgar's cottage, ‘where he lived with’ his 
. wife and child, was one of a double row in a blind-alley. -There were . 

about six cottages ‘on each side of the alley, Edgar's being the farthest `. 
in on the left- hand side. Next to him lived two single men. When 

-he was coming home on Sunday night one of these men was con- 
. miiüni an offence against decency in the alley way, close to Edgar's 
‘door. Edgar had an altercation — him regarding it, and, being 
justly indignant, knocked him down.- This is the statement made by 
ihe assaulted’ man io Dr. Neale, who was called in by the police 
authorities, who wanted the doctor to give evidence io support their 
statement that the man was seriously injured. This the doctor 
declined io do. The fact is, the man had been off work and in drink 
for many months previously, was none the worse, as he told the doct^r, 
for being knocked down, and died some months later of alcoholism. 
The man further -statéd to the doctor that he had been 
on a drunken bout, that he. was committing the offence as 
stated, and that he deserved what he got from Edgar. It is to be 
‘noted that neither Dr. Neale nor the assaulted man was called as a 
witness at the trial. When the police came on the scene, four. of 
them came to Edgars house. As was the practice at that time they 
were armed with reyolvers,.and carried them openly and ready for. 
‘action. They tried to get in through the door and by the window, 
but at first were unsuccessful.. At length the policeman Stephanus 
. Jones again lunged at the door with his left shoulder whilst he held 
his revolver raised and at full cock in his right hand. The door 
burst open, and instantly, without, the slightest warning, Edgar was 
shot, and fell forward on the doorstep dead. It was a physical 
impossibility for him to have got in a blow in the manner stated by - 
ihe police at the trial, an impossrbility not only in póint.of time but 
also from the, configuration of the house, and the position of the 
door leading from the bedroom, where Edgar was standing when 
shot, and the front door which the police broke open. 

The further statement by Mr. Hobson that in point of fact the 
very charge of murder, the reduction of which to homicide was made 
a subject of grievance, was entered not by friends of the killed man, 
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who took no step to make a cliarge, but by the police officials, is ou a 
par with Mr. Hobson’s other information on Transvaal affairs. It is 
entirely incorrect. A committee was formed and raised funds to 
have a proper judicial inquiry into the matter. I was chairman of 


‘this committee. A well-known solicitor, Mr. Hutchinson, was 


retained, and My. James Leonard, Q.C., was the advocate who took 
charge of the case. Mr. Advocate Foster was also retained by the 
British Consul to watch the case. Application was made to the 
authorities to allow Mr. Leonard io prosecute, or to assist in ihe. 


. prosecution, but neither of these legal men was permitted io take 


any active part 1n the proceedings. Their protests against the reduc- 
tion of the charge from murder were ignored, they were not even 
allowed to make suggestions to the Public Prosecutor, nor were they 
permitted io intervene when the case was before the Court. Wil- 
nesses who were of the utmost importance io dhe prosecution were 
not called, and they could not: get them called. The evidence that 
Edgar struck the police was entirely police evidence, and the prose- 


.culors refused to call our wilnesses who saw the whole affair, - 


including Edgars wife. The trial was a parody of justice, and the 
professional men I have named characterised it as such. 1f Mr. 
Hobson wants a correct account of this trial, let him ask the Govern- 
ment io produce the report of Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Hobson’s information regarding -the want of spontancily 
amongst the working men is equally incorrect. I say, as one who 
had every opportunily for accurate observation, that it was spon- 


-dancous, resolute and animated by determined hostility to the 


lyrannous aud corrupt Kouger:administration. Mr. Hobson says 
that ihe Edgar case is “a crucial one to evidence my reckless 
“methods.” I am willing to abide-by my statement of that case as 
a proof of my veracity * care in recording facts. I propose there- 
fore only briefly to refer to the other points raised by Mr. Hobson. 

I did not refer to the pro-Kruger petition because it did not occur 
to me as a matter of any moment. Does Mr. Hobson really suppose 
that there were 21,000 men in Johannesburg in favour of the Boer 
Government? If they had so many supporters, why did they so 


` persistently refuse to enfranchise the Uitlanders? President Kruger 


stated at the Bloemfontein Conference that the Uitlanders out- 
numbered his burghers by two to one, and therefore that he could 
nol open “even a hole in the dam, otherwise his burghers would be 

“swamped.” It is quite evident from the President's statemeuts al 
Bloemfontein that he looked upon the Uitlanders as solidly opposed 
to his administration. 

Then as to publie meetings. Mr. Hobson entirely overlooks ihe 
fact that an overwhelming majority of the people of Johannesburg 
were in our favour, and it would have been a physical impossibility 
for the Boers to break up our meetings except by the use of firearms, 
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which at that time w ould not have suited their policy. They were armed 
to the teeth, while we were unarmed. That is a very different matter 
from holding mectings in a community where the weight of public 


opinion is against such meetings. Mr. James Ellerthorpe, the - 
veteran: correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, was present at one of ` 


these great gatherings, and said to me regarding it “that it was in 

* order of intelligence, in ihe high tone of the speaking, and in the 

"dignity of the proceedings generally, combined with the vast 

“number assembled and the immense enthusiasm displayed, the 

“most remarkable meeting he had ever attended.” 

With regard io Mr. Hobson’s statements referring to the Press and 
other arbilrary laws, I fail to follow his argument. Because Turkey 
and Russia have similar arbitrary enactments, is that any reason 
why a community such as. that in Johannesburg, essentially British 
as il was, should quietly sit down under them? And if the despotic 
administrations of Ireland and India have poumon themselves like 
- methods, does that improve the case? 

The voluntary census to which I referred was taken without 
discrimination or selection of any sort. It was taken to offer-as 
‘evidence in.the expected Franchise enquiry, and so carefully taken 
that no hostile examination could have shaken the evidence it afforded. 

Let me mention one or two other facts as to the relative nationality 
of the inhabitants of the J ohannesburg district. The Post Office 
authorities annually publish a statement showing the place of origin 
and number of items passing through the local post office. From this 


return it was found that 89 per cent. of the correspondence was: 


British. -Less ihan 4 per cent. was German, and more than 4 per 
cent. was Australian.- The British Colonies were included in the 
British total. The Transvaal Government published a draft law by 
which it was provided that all business documents, invoices, delivery 
forms; and so forth should be in Dutch. The Chamber of Cominerce 


caused an inquiry to be made amongst its members, and found that. 
only one firm could comply with the conditions. All except two 


replied to the enquiries by saying that none of their principals nor 


of their staff could write Dutch. The Chamber laid the matter before 


the British Government, and ultimately the law was withdrawn. 
There were about 1,400 trading licenses issued in Johannesburg 

in 1898. The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce was instructed 

to enquire and report as to how many of these firms were Dutch. 


- He reported that there were five Duich traders, and that all con- . 


ducted their business in English. This rule as to English also 
applied to' all the German-and French business houses. The French 
S.A. Trading Co., for instance, has in English on its business notices 
and invoice — its name and “ Limited under French Law. ? "So 


. also Goerz and Co., Limited, under German Law, mm so on right- 


through all the pusimos places in the town. 
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With regard io the population tables I published in the 
Fortnightly Review, I think it will be sufficient for all fair-minded 
men when I say that the table was furnished by Mr. J. W. Jagger, of 
Capetown, the able and impartial President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of South Africa. Mr. Jagger is everywhere 
recognised as an especially competent statistician. Possibly it may 
please Mr. Hobson to know that in politics he is anti-Ithodes. 

Jt is decidedly unfair for Mr. Hobson to say that I set down tho 
Duich population of the Transvaal as 65,500. I do nothing of the 
sort. L say that in the curtailed Transvaal Province I mien to 
constitute the Dutch would number 65,500. That number was 
arrived at from the official census returns as published in the 
Transvaal Stedts Almanack. 

Mr. Hobson’s statement regarding my appeal on behalf of the: 
natives is also entirely incorrect. I am not a mine-owner, nor have I 
ever claimed to speak on behalf of mine-owners. I spoke for myself 
regarding the Pass Law, and expressed my opinion regarding it in 
identically the same language which I have ever uscd in describing 


it. Because Mr. J. D. Robinson, or any other millionaire mine-owners, 


chose to approve of it, that is.no affair of mine. I stated my own 
view, and have always and ever freely so expressed myself. I have 
always described it as a slavery law, which it really is. Mine-owners 
are tempted to approve it, because it tends to prevent their native 

labourers from running away, and as they have to pay £3 per head 
for the expense of bringing them down to Johannesburg and give 

them some £3 a month wages, they naturally wish them. lo remain 
some time al work, but they are at one with mo in denouncing the 
terrible eruelty and robbery practised by the police on the native 
workmen under colour of this law. 

Having lived from 1874 to 1889 in Natal, I have read with astonish- 
ment ihe statement of the American missionary, the Rev. W. C. 
Wilcox. I say emphatically that the statement that a native could 
not get justice in a Natal court of law is a gross libel. I do not 
claim that the treatment of the natives in the British Colonics is 
ideal, but I am completely in accord with Mr. Moffat when he says 
that British treatment of natives is vastly in advance of that of the 
Dutch. 

Mr. Hobson is incorrect in his statement regarding my being 
closely identified with the Dynamite Monopoly, and therefore that 
wage before the Industrial Commission I was “ occupied in parrying 

“ awkward questions regarding that monopoly.” I have before stated 
that I retired from that company in 1895 (after serving for one year 
on the board), whereas the Commission sat in 1897. Asa matter of fact, 
I Bad to contend against a great deal of hostility from various 
quarters because of having severed my connection with the company 
so that I might feel at ‘liberty to go on the Reform Committee. 
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Immediately: I saw ‘there was & chance i5 secure effective refórm I 
gave up the handsome; emolumentis of the Dynamite Co., took my 
risk with the reformers, and ultimately found myself in Pretoria 
prison. The story of the sordid negotiations with Transvaal - 
. officialdom ‘in, connéction with that imprisonment has yet to be told. 
It may, however, be indicated by the fact that it cost us over- £200 
a day to kéép. -the gaolers alone in a reasonable state of mind, and to 
secure food: supplies. The. lion’s share of this plunder went to du 


Plessis, Superintendent of the prison, and cousin to’ President Paul 
Kruger. ~ — 


- 


I again emphatically say that the British cause in Africa is the `- 
cause of political freedom and justice; and that the complete estab- ' 


lishment of: British jadininistration will be io ‘the vast advantage of : 
“the natives.» f is 


When in N atal last December, Enoch Msimang, a, T Methodist 

_lay preacher; : said lo, aue, “ We natives fully recognize the gravity .of 

“the issues: ‘of: the present.war, for we know that if the Dutch were 

“to win it would mean. the’ slavery of the native people, and the 
“ especial degradation of all Christian natives.” l 
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WRITER might well be proud to be identified with a movement . 
that is primarily spiritual and eager, a movement of quickened 
artistic: life. I for one care less to be identified with any 

literary movement avowedly partizan. That is not the deliberate 
view of literature, which carries with it the heat and confused 
passions of the many. It is not the deliberate view which confers 
passions that are fugitive upon that troubled Beauty which knows 
only a continual excellence. It is not the deliberate view which 
would impose the penury of distracted dreams and desires upon 
those who go up to the treasure-house and to white palaces. 

But I am somewhat tired of an epithet that, in a certain 
association, is become jejune through use and misuse. It has grown 
familiar wrongly; is often a term of praise or disdain, in each inept; 
is applied without moderation: and so now is sometimes unwelcome 
even when there is none other so apt and right. The “Celtic 
Movement," in the first place, is not, as so often confusedly staled, 
an arbitrary effort to reconstruct the past: though it is, in part, an 
effort to discover the past. For myself (as one imputed to this 
“ movement") I would say that I do not seek to reproduce ancient 
Celtic presentments of tragic beauty and tragic fate, but do seek 
in nature and in life, and in the swimming thought of timeless 
unaginalion, for the kind of beauty that the old Celtic poets 
discovered and uttered. There were poets and myth-makers in those 
days: and to-day we may be sure that a new Mythus is being woven, 
though we may no longer humanise and euhemerise the forces of 
nature and her silent and secret processes: for the mythopeic 
faculty is not only a primitive instinct but a spiritual need. 

l*do not suppose our Celtic ancestors—for all their high civilisa- 
tion and development, so much beyond what obtained among the 
Teutonic peoples at the same date—theorised about their narrative 
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- but: hon. vllt we know of their — — the - most 


— bardic chants to the sgéul of to- -day, we cannot fail to see 


that the. instinctive ideal was to represent beautiful life. It is an i 


ideal that: has lain below the spiritual passion of all great art in - 


every period : Phidias. knew it when he culled a white beauty from - 


the many: ; Athenian: youth, and Leonardo when he’ discerned the 


inexplicable: in woman’s beauty and painted | Mofia Lisa, and 


Palestrina, when from the sound in‘ the -pines and the voice of the ~ 
"^ wind in solitudes and the slow songs of labourers at sundown he 
. wove a sólemn music for cathedral aisles. With instinct, the old 


Celtié poets and romancists knew it: there areno Breton ‘ballads, 


petty life. * All evil passions may obtain there, but they move against 


a spiritual background of pathetic wonder, of tragic beauty and’ 
tragic fate: All art: should represent beautiful life. If we want ‘a 


' vision of life that; is not béautiful we, can have it otherwise: a 


- multitude "can depict thé ignoble ; the lens can replicate the usual. 


It should be needless to add that our vision of the beautiful must 


be deep and ‘wide and virile, as well as high and ideal. When we 


say that art should represent beautiful life, we do not say that it 


‘should représent only the beautiful in ‘life, which would be to ignore 
the roots and.the soil and the vivid sap and account the blossom only. | 
The vision‘of: beautiful life is the vision of life seen not in impossible 


' unrelief but in possible relief : -of harmonious unity in design as well 


as 1n colour. To isay that art should represent beautiful life is 


score, which; -ignobly depicting the ignoble, survives in exéellence. 


mystics, the ideal niust ever be faithful to the general | laws of nature: 


nor Cymri mabinogion, nor Gaelic sgéulan which deal ignobly with i 


"merely to. give formal expróssion to. the one passionate instinct in | 
"every poet: and painter and: musician, in every artist. There is no 
| Fort” saved by a moral purpose, though all true art is spiritually 
‘informed :; and I know none, with pen or brush, with chisel.or : 


- In this one cannot'well go astray. . Nor do I seek an unreal Ideal. - 
In the kingdom of the imagination, says one of our forgotten P 


elsewhere. adding a truth as immanent— Man is not alone: the: 


| . "n Angel of the Presence of the Infinite is with him." I do not, with 


Blake, look "upon our: world as though- it^ were at best.a basis for 
transcendefital vision, while in itself “a hindrance and a mistake,” 


— 


but rather’ as his friend Calvert said, to an Earth spiritualised, not . 


a Heaven | ‘naturalised. - With him, too, I would say, “I have a- 
+. * fondnéss|for the éarth, and rather a Phrygian way of regarding it, 
» despite a, ‘deeper yearning to see its glades receding, into the gardens 


“of Heaven.” l 
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` 


We caiiniot but. regret when any word ` that has” péculiar ` 


i associations of beauty or interest, or in which some distinction ` 
; obtains, Lis! mu" Its merit is then in convenience ‘of 
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signal rather than in its own significance. It is easy to recall some 
of these unfortunates: as our Scottish word “ gloaming,” that is so 
beautiful, and is now, alas, to be used rarely and with heed; as 
"haunting," with its implicit kinship with all mysteries of shadow, 
and its present low estate; as “melody,” that has an outworn air, 
though it has three secrets of beauty; as others, that one or two 
- use with inevitableness, and a small number deftly, till the journal 
has it, and it is come into desuetude. 

We have of late heard so much of Celtic beauty and Celtic emotion 
that we would do well to stand in more surety as to what we mean 
and what we do not mean.  — 

I do not myself know any beauty that is of art to excel that 
bequeathed to us by Greece. The marble has outlasted broken 
dynasties and lost empires: the word is to-day fresh as with dews 
of dawn. But through the heart I travel into another land. Through 
the heart I go to lost gardens, to mossed fountains, to groves whero 
is no white beauty of still statue, but only the beauty of an old 
forgotten day, remembered with quickened pulse and desired with 
I know not what of longing and weariness. 

Is it remembrance, I wonder often, that makes many of us of the 
Celtic peoples turn to our own past with a longing so great, a love 
periected through forgotten tribulations and familiar desire of the 
things we know to be impossible, but so fair? Or do we but desire 
in memory what all primitive races had, and confuse our dreams 
with those who have no peace because they are immortal? 

If one can think with surety but a little way back into the past, 
one can divine through both the heart and the mind. I do not think 
that our broken people had no other memories and traditions than 
other early peoples had. I believe they stood more near to ancient 
forgotten founts of wisdom than others stood: I believe that they are 
the offspring of a race who were in a more close communion with 
the secret powers of the world we know and the secret powers of the 
world we do not know, than were any other people. `I think their 
ancient writings show it, their ancient legends, their subtle and 
strangely spiritual mythology. I believe that, in the East, they lit 
the primitive genius of their race at unknown and mysterious fires: 
that, in the ages, they have not wholly forgotten the ancestral secret: 
that, in the West, they may:yet turn from the grey wave that they 
see, and the grey wave of time that they do not see, and again, upon 
new altars, commit that primeval fire. 

But to believe is one thing, to affirm is another. Those of us who 
believe thus have no warrant to show. It may well be that we do but 
create an image made after the desire and faith of the heart. 

It is not the occasion to speak of what I do believe the peculiar 
and. excelling beauty of the Celtic genius and Celtic literature to be: 
how deep its wellsprings: how full of strange new beauty to us who 
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come upon, it: 4hati is so old and remote. What I — TH written 

will disclose: that wherevor else I may desire to worship, there is one 
beauty that.has to me the light of home upon it; that there is one 

beauty from: which, above all others now, I hope for'a new revelation; 

.. that there is. à love, ‘there is a passion, there is a romance, which to 

me calls more’ ‘suddenly. and searchingly than any other ancient love 

or ancient passion or’ ancient romance. : i 

But having said this-I am the more free to speak what I have in - 
WIEN: Let me. say at once, then, that I am tor a great believer in 

“ movements,” and still less in ''renascenoces' — be more exact, 
I hold myself i in a suspicion towards these — ; for often, in the | 
, one, what we look for is not implicit, and, in the other, we are apt 

rather to find: the aside and external. So far as I understand the 
“ Celtic Movenient "it is a natural outcome; the natural expression 
of a freshly inspiréd spiritual and artistic energy. That this 
expression 18: : Coloured. by racial temperament is its distinction, that, 
-it is controlled: to novel usage is its opportunity. When we look for : 
its source we ‘find it in the usufruct of an ancient and bedutiful 
treasure of. national tradition. One may the more aptly speak thus 
‘collectively of à mythology and a literature and a vast and wonderful 
legendary folk-lore, . ‘since to us, now, it is in great part hidden 
behind veils;of an all but forgotten tongue and ‘of a system’ of life 
and. customs,, ideals and thought, that no longer obtains. 

. lam unable; however, to. see that it has sustenance in elements of > 
revolt, A new: movement should not be a revolt, but a sortie, to 
carry a fresh. position; When one hears, as one does every now and `, 

‘then, that the Celtic movement is a revolt against the tyranny ofthe: 
— English tradition, oné can but smile, as though a plaster-cast, that 
is of to-day, -were to revolt against the Venus of Milo, or the Winged - 
Victory, that ‘is: of no day. If a movement has any inherent force ; 
it will not destroy itself i in forlorn hópes, but will fall into line, and 
‘go achieve where alone the desired success can be achieved. d 

There is no'racial road tó Beauty, nor io any excellence. Genius, 
which leads ‘thither, |: ‘beckons ‘neither to tribe nor clan, neither 
. to school nor.miovemerit, but only to one soul here and to another 

there: so that ithe Icelander hears and speaks in Saga, and the brown 
Malay hears and: carvés delicately i in ivory; and the men in Europe, 
from the Serb, ‘and the\Finn to the Basque and the Breton, hear, and 
each in his kind‘answers; and what the Englishman says in song and 
romance and. the deep’ utterance of his complex life, his mountain- 
kindréd say ih. mabinogi or sgéul. 

Even in those; characteristics which distinguish Celtic bags 
intimate natural vision; a swift emotion that is sometimes. a’ 
spiritual eostasy, but sometimes is also a mere intoxication of the 
berses; a peculiar sensitiveness to the beauty of what is remote and 
solitary; a a pleasure i in.what is ancient, and in the contemplation 
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of what» holds, an inevitable melancholy; a visionary passion for 
- beauty, which is of the immortal things, beyond the temporal beauty 
of what is mutable and mortal—even in these characteristics it does 
not stand alone, and perhaps not pre-eminent. There is a beauty in 
the Homeric Hymns that-I do not find in the most beautiful of Celtic 
chants; none could cull from the gardens of the Gael what in the 
Greek anthology has been gathered out of time to be everlasting ; 
not even the love and passion of the stories of the Celtic mythology 
surpass the love and passion of the stories of the Hellenic mythology. 
The romance that of old flowered among the Gaelic hills flowered 
‘also in English meads, by Danish’ shores, amid Teuton woods 
and plains. I think Catullus sang more excellently than Bailé 
Honeymouth, and that Theocritus loved nature not less than Oisin, 
and that the ancient makers of the Kalevala wore as much children 
of the wind and wave and the intimate natural world as were the 
makers of the ancient heroic chronicles of the Gael. 

There is no law set upon beauty. It has no geography. It is an 
open land. And if, of those who enter there, peradventure any 
comes again, he is welcome for what he brings: nor do we demand 
if he be dark or fair, Latin or Teuton or Celt; or say of him that his 
tidings are lovelier or the less lovely because he was born in the 
shadow of Gaelic hills or nurtured by Celtic shores. 

It is well that each should learn the mother-song of his land at the 
cradle-place of his birth. It 1s well that the people of the isles 
. Should love the isles above all else, and -the people of the 

mountains love the mountains above all else, and the people of the 
plains love the plains above all else. But it is not well that because 
of the whistling of the wind in the heather one should imagine that 
nowhere else docs the wind stir the reeds and the grasses in its 
sudden, sweet incalculable hour. i 

When I hear that a new writer is of the Celtic school, I am left in 
some uncertainty, for I know of many Anglo-Celtie writers, but of no 
“ school,” or what present elements would inform a school. What 
is a Celtic writer? If the word has any exact acceptance, it ‘must 
denote an Irish or a Scottish Gael, a Cymric or Breton Celt, who 
writes in the language of his race. It is obvious that if one would 
write English literature, one must write in English and in the 
English tradition. 

When hear, therefore, of this or that writer as a Celtic writer I 
wonder if the term is not apt to be misleading. An English writer 
is meant, who in person happens to be an Irish Gael, or Highland, 
or Welsh.. l 

I have already suggested what other misuse of the word obtains : 
Celtic’ emotion, Celtie love of nature, Celtic visionariness. That, as 
admitted, there is in the Celtic peoples an emotionalism peculiar in 
kind, and perhaps ix intensity, is not to be denied: that a love of 
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nature is characteristic is true, but differing only, if at all, in certain 
intimacies of approach’: that visionariness is relatively so common as 
_ to be typical is obvious. But there is English emotion, English love 
of nature, English visionariness; as there is Dutch, or French, or 
German, or Russian, or Hindü. There is no nationality in these 
things save^in the accident of contour and colour. At a hundred ` 
yards a forest is seen to- consist of ash and lime, of elms, beeches, 
oaks, hornbeams: but a mile. away it is, simply, a forest. l 

I dó not;know any Celtic visionary so rapt and absolute as the 
Londoner William Blake, or the Scandinavian Swedenborg, or the 
Flemish Rüysbroeck; or any. Celtic poet of nature to surpass the 
. Englishman Keats;'nor do I think even religious ecstasy is more 
seen in Ireland than in Italy. " o, 

Nothing but harm is done by a protestation that cannot persuade ` 
, deliberate acceptance. . | ' 

When I ‘hear that “ only a Celt” could have written this or that. 
passage of emotion or description I am become impatient of these 
parrot-cries, for I remember that if all Celtic literature were to — 
disappear the world would not be so. impoverished as by the loss of - 
English literature, or French literature, or that of Rome or of Greece. - 
- But above all else`it is time that a prevalent pseudo-nationalism 
. should be:éombatted. I am proud to be a Highlander, but I would 
not side with those-who- would “ set the heather on fire”: if I were 
- Irish, I would be proud, but I would not lower my ‘pride by marrying 
it to a ceaseless ill-will, an irreconcilable hate, for there can be a 
nobler pride in unvanquished acquiescence than in revolt. I would 
be proud if I were Welsh, but I would not refuse to learn English, 
or to mix with English as equals. And proud as I might be to be 
Highland; or Scottish, or Irish, or Welsh; or English, I would be . 
more proud to be British—tor, there, at last, we have a bond to unite 
. us all, arid to give us space for every ideal, whether communal or 
individual, whether national or spiritual. ' mE 

As for- literature, there is, for us, all, only English literature. ` All 
else 1s provincial or dialectic. : 

But gladly I for one am willing to be. designated Celtic, if the 
‘word signify no more than that one is an English writer who, by 
_ birth, inheritance, and temperament, has an outlook not distinctively 
English,’ with some memories and traditions and ideals not shared | 
‘in by one’s countrymen of the South, with a racial instinct that | 
informs: what one- writes, and, for the rest, a common heritage- 
The Celtic element in our national life has a vital and great part 
to play. “We have a most noble ideal if we will but accept it. And 

that is, not to perpetuate feuds, not to try to win back what is gone 
` away upón the wind, not to repay ignorance with scorn or dulness 
with contempt, or past wrongs with present hatred, but so to live, so 
- to pray, 80 to hope, so to work, -so to achieve, that we, what is left of 
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the Celtic races, of the Celtic genius, may permeate the greater race 
of which; we are a vital patt: so that with this Celtic emotion, Celtic 
love of Dus and Celtic spirituality, a nation greater than any the. 
world has seen may issue, d nation refined and strengthened by the 
wise relinquishings and steadfast ideals of Celt and Saxon, united in 
a common fatherland, and in singléness, of pride and faith. 

As I have said, I am not concerned here with what I think ihe 
Celtic genius has done for the world, and for English literature in 
particular, and above all for, us of to-day and to-morrow: nor can 1 
dwell upon what of beautiful and mysterious and wonderful it 
discloses,|or upon its bitter-sweet charm. But of a truth, the inward 
sense and significance of the'i* Celtic Movement” is, as has been well 
said, in the opening of a fountain of legends, and, as scholars aver, a 
more abundant fountain than any in Europe, the great fountain of 
Gaelic legends. “ None can measure of how great importance it may 
“be to coming times, for every new fountain of legends is a new 
“intoxication for the imagination of the world. It comes at a time 
“when the imagination of the world is as ready as it was at the 
* coming of the tales of Arthur and of the Grail for a new intoxication. 
. . . «| “The arts have become religious, and must, as religious 
“thought has always done, utter themselves through legends: and the 
" Gaelic legends have so much of a new beauty that they may well 
" give the opening century its most memorable symbols." Elsewhere 
the same writer truly discerns the spiritual secret of this movement 
as “a hiddén tide that is flowing through.many minds in many 
“ places, creating a new religious art and poetry.” 

Perhaps| the most significant sentence in M. Renan’s remark- 
able study|of the Poetry of the Celtic Races is that where he speaks 
of the Celtic race as having worn itself out in mistaking dreams for 
realities. T am not certain that this is true, but it holds so great a 
part of truth that it should make us think upon how we stand. | 

I think jour people have most truly lovéd their land, and their 
country, and their songs, and their ancient traditions, and that 


the word |of bitterest savour is the word exile. But it is 


. also'‘true that in that love: we love vaguely: another land, a 


rainbow-land, and that our most desired country is not the real 
Ireland, the real Scotland, thé real Brittany, but the vague Land 
of Youth, the shadowy Land of Heart’s Desire. And it is also true, 
that deep in the songs we love'above all other songs is a lamentation 
for what is!gone away from the. world, rather than merely from us 
as a people, or a sighing of longing for what the heart desires, but 
no mortal destiny requites. And true, too, that no tradition from of 
old is so compelling as the compelling tradition that is from within : 
and'that thé long-sorrow of our exile is in part because we ourselves 
have driven|away from us that;company of hopes and dreams which 
were once realities but are nowlamong beautiful idle words. 
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In a word, we dwell overmuch among desired illusions. These are 
as fair as the rainbow, when, like the rainbow, they are the spiritual 
refiection of certainties: but they are worthless as the rainbow-gold 
with which thé Shee deceive the ünwary, when what is the phantom 
of'a spiritual desire is taken to be the reality of material fact. 

. And I. think-that we should be on guard against any abuse of, 
that we should: consider this other side of, our dreams and ideals, 
"wherein awaits weakness as well as abides strength. It is not ill to 
dream, in a day when there are too few who will withdraw from a 


. ^ continual business, a day when there are fewer dreams. But we 


‘shall not greatly gain’ if we dream’ only of beautiful abstractions; 
. and not also of actual or imaginative realities and possibilities. In 
a Highland ‘cottage I heard some time ago a man singing a lament 
for “ Tearlach, Og Aluinn," Bonnie Prince. Charlie: and when he . 
ceased, tears were on the face of each that was there, and in his own 
, throat a sob.. I asked. bim, later, was' his heart really so full of the 
- Prionnsa Ban: but he told me that it was not him he was thinking of, 
but of all the:dead men and women of Scotland who had died for his 
sake, and of Scotland itself, and.of the old days that could not come 
again. I did not ask what old days, for I knew that in his heart he 
lamented his. own déad hopes and dreams, and that the prince 
was but the image of his lost youth, and that the world was old and 
grey because of.his own weariness and his own grief. ^ 
‘Sometimes: I fear that we who as a people do so habitually com- 
panion ourselves with dreams may fall into that abyss where the 
realities are, -become shadows, and shadows alone live and move. 
And then I remember that dreamers and ‘visionaries are few: that 
we are no such people: that no such people has ever been: and that 
of all idle. Weaving of sand and foam none is more idle than this, . 
the strange. instinctive’ dread of the multitude, that the few’ whose 
‘minds and imaginations dwell among noble memories and immortal | 
desires shall ‘supersede the many who are content with lesser 
memories and ignoble ‘desires. — 
he d : 2 i T'roxA MAGCLEOD. 
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THE BELGIANS AT WATERLOO. 


HE Belgic and Dutch troops behaved admirably,” said the 

first notice of the battle of Waterloo which appeared in the | 

Times. A letter in the London Star of June 23, 1815, 
affirmed that “the Pays Bas regiments fought admirably.” In the 
Times leader of June 21, 1815, it was stated that at Quatre 
Bras “the brave soldiers of the Low Countries were not slow to 
" prove otherwise than by words that they were resolved to conquer or 
“to die for their country and their Sovereign.” Lord Castlereagh, 
in the House of Lords in July, 1815, paid a tribute to “the valour 
“of the Belgians.” The Duke of Wellington, in his Order of 
December 9, 1815, at Paris, praised “the conduct of the troops of 
"the Netherlands throughout the campaign." ‘The Prussian 
General Pirch IL, in a proclamation dated June 21, 1815, asserted 
that the Belgians had sustained their old brilliant reputation for 
courage, "especially at the battle of La Belle Alliance, where they 
“fought with such intrepidity that they astonished the Allied 

“ Armies.” 

These extracts from contemporary testimony paint one side of the 
shield in a manner creditable io the conduct of the Belgians and 
ic the candour of British and other chroniclers. They have, however, 
been thrust on one side and almost obliterated by the. great number 
of English writers on the campaign of 1815, who with one or two 
oM ominent among them being the late Colonel Chesnev 
Netherlands troops, and 
special the Dee a, of cowardice and misconduct at both Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. Siborne, Maclachlan and Alison are the threc 
principal military authorities. who accuse the Belgians of having 
acted as poltroons, and even as intone, in those battles, and from 
them the smaller fry of writers who contribute to Books of Reference 
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and Bedeker Guides have borrowed, and in borrowing have exag- 

. gerated, the worst charges of the works from which they derived all 
the knowledge: they had of the subject, until at last the statement 
ihat “the Belgians ran away at Waterloo” passes almost without. 
challenge among Englishmen. Others great in politics or in romance - 

formed their prejudices at-the same source. Lord Derby, the Rupert 

- of Debate, speaking in 1854 on the Foreign Enlistment Bill during, 
‘the Crimean War, scornfully expressed the hope that at least " the 
“Belgians who ran away at Waterloo would not be enlisted.” 
Thackeray, in his great novel of “ Vanity Fair," has personified the 
Belgian soldier of Quatre Bras in his Regulus Van Cutsum, and 
thinking that,he was teaching history, when he was really confining . 
himself more: closely to the sphere of romance, allowed his pen to 
write the libel that “when Ney dashed upon the advance of the. 
“ allied troops, carrying one position afier the other, . . : the 

.* squadrons among which Regulus rode showed the greatest activity: 
“in retreating before the French. Their movements were only”, 
* checked by the advance of the British in their rear, -Thus forced to 
“halt, the eneniy's cavalry had at length an opportunity of coming to 
“ close quarters with the ‘ brave ’ Belgians before them, who preferred 

` “to encounter the British rather than the French, and at once 

“turning tail rode through the English regiments that were behind 
“them and scattered in all directions. The regiment,. in fact, did 

. “not exist any more.” ^ . 

That is the other side of the shield, ‘discreditable to the Belgians if. 
true, but if untrue then to these English writers, and reflecting with 
tenfold force.on Thackeray, who has misled a thousand readers where 
the whole collective body of military historians have not deceived. a, 

-_hundred. : i a a 
TI do not propose to add to the controversial matter already existing 
on this subject. ‘The Belgian Generals Renard and Tenens have in 
works of merit taken up the cudgels on behalf of their slandered 
countrymen.’ General Brialmont,.in a weighty passage of his 
“ Life of Wellington,” has corrected some of the errors of Siborne and 

. Alison. The: Dutch military writers, Van Lóben Bels, Knoop and 
de Bas, have'contributed descriptions of the battle which are among 
the most valuable in any language, at the same time that their chief : 

:object. has been to remove, the reflection cast on the Netherlands 
troops by English writers. But I will endeavour to place before the 
reader in the' form of a brief narrative, giving facts based 'on 
contemporary evidence that cannot be refuted and much of which 

. will be ‘new, an exact account of the part taken by the Belgians in the 
whole of the, campaign. . My object is to tear out of the picture, of 
those memorable Hundred Days, and still more particularly of the 
campaign of Four Days from 15th to 18th June, all the important 
details in which the Belgians played the chief ot the sole part, and 
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then to leave the reader to form his or her own opinion and 
conclusions from that record. I entertain no doubt, however, that 1t 
will refute the charges of cowardice brought against the Belgians, 
and establish the fact that they are entitled to claim a modest share 
and an honourable part in the glorious victory of Waterloo, 
J. i 
BEFORE THE CAMPAIGN. 

The subject naturally resolves itself into four divisions, id it is 
essential for the correct appreciation of the part taken by the 
Belgians in the campaign that certain historical facts bearing on 
their political existence and military organisation at the moment it 
began should be first made clear. 

Bolgium, by the victory of Fleurus in 1794, became French, and in 
1795 the’ Convention, formally declared it part of the Republic. 
Trom that year until the beginning of 1814 the country enjoyed 
internal peace and external security under the protection of France. 
But it is a mistake to represent, as is generally done, the French 
rule as altogether popular among the Belgians. The great Flemish 
section of the nation, to whose enterprise and sterling qualities so 
much of the present prosperity and recent progress of the State is 
due, was'then silent and passive, but in the opinion of even the 
French-speaking part of the Belgian community the security pro- 
vided by the Republican, and after it by the Imperial, Government 
was bought at an excessive price by the heaviness of taxation, and 
by the constant levies for military service, while the closing of the 
Continent against British trade injured the commercial classes, and 
the arbitrary practice of sending the sons under compulsion to the 
military schools of France offended the aristocratic. Those few 
persons who were able to form part of Paris society under the Empire 
or to attend the receptions at Laeken may have worked up a factitious 
enthusiasm for the French connection, but the real sentiment of the 
Belgians was one of latent hostility and discontent under the rule of 
Trance. 

In November, 1813, immediately after the battle of Leipsic, 
Holland rose, under the patriotic Hogendorp, to recover its inde- 
pendence. The French garrisons were expelled, the Prince of 
Orange was summoned from England, and on Ist December he was 
proclaimed by the title of Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands. 
This event caused some excitement in Belgium, but there was no 
corresponding rising in that country, because there was no popular 
leader like Hogendorp, no national ruling family such as that of 
Orange, and, above all, because a e French army, under 
Marshal Macdonald and Generals Maison and ‘Molitor, held the 
‘fortified towns. Moreover, the Dutch army, numbering 25,000 men, 
did not advance to support the general rising which its présence 
might have produced. The expulsion of the French from Holland 
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was effected by a- Faatioha rising. In Belgium it was —— about 
by the advance of the: Prusso-Russian armies. On. Ist February, - 


1814, the Prussian advance guard entered Brussels, and the. citizens 


hailed the downfall of French authority with delirious joy, burning . 


the French eagles on the Grand Place, and illuminating the city with 


the motto Belgica felicitatis aurora. Before the end of the month. 


. the French had lost the whole^of the country with the exception 
of five fortified towns, which surrendered in the following April and 


May. In June, 1814, ‘Belgium was united with Holland, aud in 


February, 1815;.the Vienna Congress sanctioned the creation of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. ` Napoleon- landed from Elba on. the 
Ist of March, ,1815, entering Paris on the 20th of the same month. 


The Prince of Orange, in consequence of N apoleon’ 8 reappearance, . 


‘caused himself to be proclaimed, King simultaneously at Amsterdam 
and Brussels on 1 Tth Mar ch, without waiting for the final mandate of 
the Powers. - 


Immediately after the expulsion of the French im the spring of 


1814, steps were taken to raise a Belgian army. The Count -de 
Murray and Baron Vincent, Austrian ‘officers, were permitted to 
summon a lévy of troops and to issue- commissions. It was then 
thought that ihe former connection with Austria might be restored, 
and a very consider able section of the old nobility was in favour of this 


arrangement.” A considerable number of Belgians, who had. served | 


both as officers and men in the Walloon regiments of Austria, joined 
the new ermy. ‘of their native country, while a still larger contingent 
was provided’ by ‘Belgians who had served, and served well, too, ander 


the eagles of. Napoleon. : There was thus provided a small nucleus of 


trained inen and.experienced officers. When the interregnum closed 
after three or four months with the extinguishing of Austr’ ian hopes, 


another military element was imported into the organisation of the - - 


national forces. The Prince of Orange, naturally enough, entrusted 
the higher posts and. commands to Dutch officers who had served 
their military apprenticeship in the French army under their King 


$ 


Louis Napoleon and the Emperor. ~ His Minister of War, for instance, 


* was Marshal J anssens, who was notorious for the surrender of -both 


the Cape and Java to the British ; his Inspector-General of Infantry: 


was Baron de Tindal, the — of the Young Guard; and the 


ablest of his, active commanders was Baron-de Chassé, — in the 


Peninsula had gained,against English troops the sobriquet of General | 


Baionnette. ; Tivents ‘showed ‘that these ‘men were animated by a. 


, patriotic devotion to their newly-restored country in by loyalty io 
their King. 

The troóps raised in 1814, ‘frst by Austrian and — ‘by Dutch 
officers, formed the Belgian regulars who took part in the Watexloo 
campaign. “At first the infantry uniform was white, but on Ist 
J pana: 1815, ib wad ichanged lo blue, w hich waz effected by the easy 
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process of turning the coat inside out. The officers wore orange 
sashes, and the headgear was the English shako, with tho initial W. 
in front. The Belgian regulars figured, of course, among ihe 
regiments of the Netherlands army, but while over 20,000 Dutch 
ircops were raised; the total of the Belgians did not exceed 9,000 
mon at ihe beginning of thé campaign. Between J anuary and the 
Ist of March, 1815—that.is, before Napoleon's flight from Elba, and 
while the opinion was prevalent that peace would not be disturbed-— 
several reviews of ihe new army were held, and the cavalry regiments, 
known as the Carabiniers, the 7th battalion recruited at Ghent, and 
ine Croy—or Sth—Hussars under Prince Ferdinand de Croy, were 
aiways singled out for praise. This was not surprising, as the 
majority of the officers in those regiments had seen a good deal of 
active service. Some idea of iheir sentiments may be formed from 
the following speech of Colonel Knyff of the Carabiniers, when he, his 
officers, and the troopers took ihe oath io Prince William on Gth 
January, 1815 : — 


MoxsEIGNEUnR,— The spokesman of the officers, sub-officors, and 
Carabiniers that I have the honour.to command, I place at the feet 
of Your Royal Highness ‘the assurance of our boundless devotion. 
We have just swern to live obedient and faithful ; this oath was 
elroady engraved on our hearts. Your Highness can count on his 
regimont of Carabiniers ; it will cn all occasions give proof of fidelity 
and attachment to its Sovercign and its country. If the brave men 
who compose it knew under foreign flags how to merit the rewards duo 
to tair valour, what should not bo expected of them when they are 
fighting for their own country and for a Prince who regards them 
with affection and who is dear to them! 


The ariival of Napoleon in France altered the whole position, and 
among other consequences subjected the newly improvised and semi- 
organised army of the Netherlands to the severest tests of active 
warfare. It was also quickly: realised that the forces raised were 
inadequat? in numbers, and on Ist April, 1815, the King issued a 
Proclamation stating that “ circumstances necessitating increase of 
“forces te assure the independence of the country and its security 
“against invasion,” a national militia of 20,000 men was to be formed. 
It is a little curious that a few days later Napoleon issued an 
invitation calling upon all Belgians who had served under him in the 
past to return to their old regiments. He remarked characteristically 
enough to one of his Marshals: “In this way I shall get eight or 
“ten thousand soldiers," and it is very probable that this anecdote 
forms the basis of the legend of Belgian sympathy for France in 1815. 
The reply in the Brussels papers to the notice in the Paris Moniteur 
may serve to remove the impression. They said:—-“ When the 
"Sword is drawn, and if the Orange flag leads us in the field, they 
"Shall see on whose side there will be -defection.” "The French 
people, as vell as their leader, were fully persuaded that the Beloiang 
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-would at once: rally to their side, but the former had nothing -on 
which to basé this expectation’ except their hopes. The London. 
Morning Chronicle declared that the statement of Napoleon’s landing 
having excited joy in Belgium was “an abominable calumny on.a 
“loyal and faithful people.” Even until the campaign began in" 
earnest Napoleon clung to the belief that the Belgian army would 
join him en masse. It was only after Quatre Bras that he gave ap 
this belief, and in his rage incited his army to fresh efforts, with the 
promise of the pillage.of Brussels. A. 
..— Wellington was at Vienna when Napoleon landed from Elba, and 

he proceeded to the Low Countries to take over the command of the 
Allied army, reaching Brussels on the night of April 4-5th. In May 
he was nominated Field Marshal in the Netherlands army, “and 


| about the same date the King founded the military order of William 


as an incentive to his soldiers. From April until June Wellington | 
was engaged in inspecting the Dutch and Belgian troops, while the 
British regiments were arriving from England. On several occasions: 
Prince Blucher camé to Brussels and mention ‘is made in 
the Brussels journals of a cavalry review held at Grammont 
on 29th May. The; British regiments on the. ground were 
described as ^ magnificent," and two Belgian horse regiments .were 
considered “ exceptionally good.” The arrangement for the campaign ` 
was that England was to provide 50,000 troops, but by the 18th of . 
June only 33,000 hadicrossed the Channel, and of that number nearly 
7,000 had not reached the front when the battle was fought. ‘The 
total Netherlands army, Dutch and.Belgian, ready for the campaign 
‘was officially. given at 31,499 men, 7,450 horses, and 80 guns (49 
6-pounders,.: 12 12-pounders, and 20 howitzers), but the effective 
strength did, not exceed 28,000 men. The Netherlands troops were 
pushed forward gradually from the beginning of the month of April 
to the frontier, where they weré.to act as a screen. For two months 
and a half not a shot was fired between them and the French troops 
on the othér side of the frontier, because the latter had been given 
strict injunctions not to molest the “ friendly " Belgians. 
Although there was no fighting, several incidents occurred which 
will give the reader, a correct idea of the temper of the Belgian 
people at the time. "The Royal T'amily of France fled from Paris on 
Napoleon's approach; and Louis XVIII. established his court .at 
Ghent. His son, the^ Duc de Berri, when escaping, drove into 
. Belgium ix the neighbourhood of Ypres, and he was closely pursued 
by a squadron of French cavalry, when a small detachment of the 7th 
Belgian Regiment, under Lieutenant Caroxidal, threw themselves in | 
its path-and threatened to fire on the French troops. The commander 
of the latter attempted to effect his object by promising Carondaf the 
Legion of!Honour and a captain's commission in the French army 
if he would gurrender the Due de Berri, but the offer was rejected, 
: 


| | ! | 
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and the French ues retired, discomfited. Ganda received the ' 


“` Legion ‘of. Honour from Lonis the Eighteenth, but was killed at 


Waterloo. Another incident} happened about the same time that is ` 
worth recalling. A customs officer, named Picton, or more probably : 
Piton, discovering that a French soldier with a very small force was ` 
removing |20 pieces of cannon from Dunkirk to Lille, collected a few 
men of his service and the Marechaussée, intercepted the guns and 
carried them off into Belgium. The third incident the memory of | 
which I would revive occurred on loth June, after the first shot had 
been c on ihe frontier. 'The younger Cambacéres and another 
French officer fell into the hands of the Belgians on that day, and 
were sent, in a carriage under the guard of one trooper of the 
Marechaussée to Ghent. On ‘the road Cambacéres offered the man a 
purse fall) of gold to permit him to escape. He received the reply: 

“Tama T. soldier, not t " traitor.” 
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. Van Lében Sels, whose figures approach as nearly as possible to 
accuracy, gives the total ofi the Dutch-Belgian army at 23,440 
infantry, 3,405 cavalry, 2,720 artillery, and 9 batteries of 8 guns 
each. Some of the Dutch ' ‘regiments had had eighteen months’ 
training, and some of the Belgian regiments had been under arms for 
twelve months, and in both, as explained, there was a large number 
of old soldiers and trained officers. Half the force, however, con- 
sisted of militia regiments, the bulk of which had only had three 
months’ trdining. Another military writer divides the Netherlands 
army as follows, which will give the reader some idea of the ' 
proportion [of regular and militia regiments : —Line Hay 8,684, 
Nassau Rifles 3,560, infantry ‘militia 9,928, cavalry 2,466, artillery > 
(regular) 2; 000, artillery (militia) 1,584. This army early in April 
was fornied in three divisions south of Brussels, with the idea of 
covering both the Mons and the Charleroi roads, while the Prussians 
under Blucher, who had his headquarters at Namur, were to watch 
the valley lof the Meuse. Ati first the second division, under the 
command of General Count dé Perponcher, had its headquarters at 
Charleroi ; ine first, under Prince Frederick of Orange, at Nivelles; 

and the third, under Lieut.-General Baron de Chassé, at Braine le 
Comte. The Prince of Orange) who took the title on the assumption 
by his father, William Prince of Orange, of the style of King of 
ihe Netherlarids, may be considered in chief command of the whole of 
the Dutech- -Belgian force, and'ithe chief of his staff was Baron de. 
Constant de Rebecque. . At Waterloo the Prince, however, was. 
entrusted by Wellington with the command of the centre of the 
Allied armies, and, to use the Duke’ s own words, “so well directed 
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» ie seven ae thr cughout all the day that fr om the commencement 
“+o the end'I.liad not. any need to sénd him a-singlé order." The 
troops were scattered over'a very extensive stretch of “country, and the 
two cavalry |-regiments—5th_ Light Horse and 6th Hassars—that 
fought at Quatre Bras were nearly: forty miles distant south of Mons 


and watching: Maubeuge when ordered the same morning to move 


with all speed to 1 Tivelles. . 

- The strategy and extraordinary celerity of Napoleon’s — 
— no further praise. On 11th June the E um peror left Paris, on 14th he 
slept at Beaumont, and at three in the morning of the 15th General 
Pajol-surpri ised. the Prussian cavalry at Ham-sur-Heure. At 8 o’clock 
Charleroi was in the hands of the French, and about the same time 
^ there was.a second cavalry fight at Courcilles. The advance of the 


Trench was ‘so rapid and completely successful that it was not even . 


believed. General Chassé received news from a vedette of the 
- crossing. of tlie ‘Sanibre by the French before midday, and at once 
sent off an express to Drussels, where the messenger arrived before 
3 o'clock. The news was either not credited, or not acted. upon- until 
_ it could be discovered whether ‘the French were advancing by Mons 
or by Charleroi, for "Wellington persisted to the eleventh. hour in 
believing from. information he had received from Paris that the real 
French: advance would be made by Mons. The Belgians were in no 
way involved in the cavalry skirmishing on the Sambre. Their part 
began on the 16th at: Quatre Bras. It is not quite: fair "however, lo 


' gay this, because the fact of a stubborn resistance being even possible ' 


ab Quatre Dras was entirely due, not to Wellington, but to the action 
in the evening of thé: ‘15th of certain Netherlands officers in high 


command. Gneisenau has made this quite clear, but the following | 


* evidence will support: his-conclusions. 

One brigade: of Perponcher’s division, under Prince Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar; was stationed at Quatro Bras, the cross-roads where 
ihe Nivelles-Namur: route cuts the chaussée from Brussels to 
Charleroi. The brigade ‘was composed of four battalions, with one 
battery and no cavalry. The bulk of the brigade was on. the slopes 
below Quatre Bras, holding the wood of Boussu and the Farm of 
_ Grand Pierre Pont behind the stream of Germinecourt, which 31s 
nothing more: ‘than a ditch. One battalion .of riflemen, with the 
‘pale was placed ‘in advance on the heights where is now the 
railway - station above the little village of "Frasnes. The distance 
from Frasnes station to the cross- roads is-as nearly as possible two 
miles. At 6:30 in the evening of 15th June, the advanced battalion, 
with the guns in support, was attacked by the French cavalry. . It 
_ slowly retired ‘on Quatre Bras in perfect order and without suffering 
any material loss. At nine in the.same evening, Prince Berñard 
wrote the following letter to his divisional commander, General de 
p. r ad Nivelles ;— ;— I must confess to your Excellency that 
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and men who had served under Napoleon. ` However, ihe proposal, if, 
made, was spurned, and’ a fierce melée ensued. ' The Belgian | 
regiment gave a good account of itself, and. retired on the main ' 
position. | Unfortunately, the British infantry had just arrived, and , 
mistaking the Belgian cavalry for French fired upon this regiment, 
‘inflicting some loss before the mistake was discovered. | 

That is an exact account of the Dutch-Belgian cavalry charge at ' 
Quatre Bras, and of the conduct of those hussars and dragoons whom 
"Thackeray maligned in the memorable passage in “ Vanity Fair." 
The: Van | Merle charge alone enabled the Prince of Orange to 
maintain his ground until Picton: arrived at half-past three with his 
division. |In that chargé the 6th Hussars. lost three officers killed . 
(Heiders, |Wynberger, and Verhellow), 141 men killed, 64 men 
wounded, and six officers wounded (Jacobi; Paauw, Deebetz, Rendorp, 
Van Utenhove, and Wolfs), or 214 in all. The 5th Light Horse lost 
two officers wounded, 81 men killed, and 74 men wounded, or 157 in 
all. The wounded officers were Colonel De Merx, who received four 
wounds, and Captain Van Remortere, an ex-officer of the French 
army, who! fought and wounded his former maréchal des logis. 
Curiously lenough, the two again met a week later among the 
wounded in a hospital at Brussels. Among officers especially distin- 
guished in|this charge were Captains Brion and Crooy. Both were 
ex-officers ot the Imperial army, and the latter killed a French 
officer at Quatre Bras with his own hand. Tc complete the evidence 
refuting the charge of cowardice and running away-at.Quatre Bras 
against ‘these two regiments—the only Dutch and Belgian cavalry 
present—itimay be added here that both were at Waterloo. . They. 
were stationed with the other Netherlands cavalry on Mont St. J ean. 
The Belgian regiment—the 5th Light Horse—made at least one 
charge there, and the gallant Major-General Van Merle, who passed 
scatheless through Quatre Bras, was killed at its head. The Belgian 
battery of Stievenaer also suffered heavily. The commanding 
officer was himself killed, two of the guns were lost, one gun was 
disabled, and all the horses of three others were killed, for which — 
, reason they| were left on the battlefield. The two remaining guns 
were preserved by Lieutenant Winzinger, and took part in the battle 
of Waterloo! on the extreme left of the Allied position. The total 
loss of the Netherlands troops at Quatre Bras is given at 667 men 
of the infantry and artillery, and 371 of the cavalry, but the returns 
for this battle are admitted to be very defective; and the real loss was 
probably greater. | | 

Wellington, in a letter to a friend, described Quatre Bras as “a 
“ desperate battle, in which I was successful,” but the credit of 
holding the |position against overwhelming odds and far -superior 
troops up to|half-past three belongs to the Netherlands division of 
De Perponcher, serving under the personal command of the Prince 
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Orange to his father the King of the Netherlands :— 


Headquarters at Nivelles, ` 3 


"m | . 17th June, 1815, 2 o'clock in the morning. 
The Prussian. army was attacked on the 15th very early m the . 


-morning in its positions,^which it abandened,-and retired from Char- 


leroi by Gosselies to thé neighbourhood of Fleurus. As soon.as I had 
knowledge cf that attack I gave the-necessary orders io the army corps 
under iny command. The result of what had happened to the Prussian 
army was that the battalion of Orange-Nassau, which occupied tho 


village of Fraisne (sié) with a battery of light artillery, was attacked | l 


on the 15th at five in the.evening. The troops maintained themselyes 


. in the position’ on the heights of that village at a short distance from 


the read called Quatre Bras. Skirmishing ceased at this point at eight 
in the evening: As soon as I was informed of the attack I ordered 


the third division, as well as the cavalry and two English divisions, to 


advance to Nivellés,.and the second division to support the position of 
Quatre Bras. Only a part of the second division could move at once, . 


/ o 


seeing that the brigade of Major-General de Bylandt could not leave , 


Nivelles before the arrival of the other divisions there. 


“The fire of the tirailleurs commenced yesterday morning at five . 


o'clock at this point, and we carried it on on both sides till twelve ' 
o'clock without result, About two o'clock the attack became fierce, 


especially by the cavalry and artillery. - The brigade cf light cavalry ^ 


under General Van Merle could not arrive till nearly four o'clock ;- L- 
had before this no cavalry to oppose to the enemy. Seeing how 
important it was to preserve the position on the heights of the road. 


called Quatre Bras I was fortunate enough to hold itagainst an enemy ' 


very superior in every respect. Having been attacked by the two 
army corps of D’Erlon-and Reile, and having succeeded in holding 


— them in check,-the Duke of- Wellington had enough time,to reunite 


M 


Carmicha 
Gneisenau, 
great authority, praised “ th 


? 


sufficient forcès to bafle the designs of the enemy. The result of this, - 
- attack was that after an obstinate fight, which continued till nine m - 


the evening, we not only stopped the enemy but even drove him back. 
The Prussian Army, also attacked yesterday, 


field cf battle, whither I am now going, seeing that it is highly probable 
that Napoleon will seek to-day io execute his projecb of yesterday. 
The Duke of Wellington has assembled there as.many troops as he 
could. i — 


that -his troops, the infantry aud artillery particularly, fought with 


much courage. 

' Gircumstances not ‘a 
different corps concerning th 
inform you of it, but I shall Have tho honour of'doing so as soon as 


possible. | A 
WiLLiAM Prince or ORANGE. — 


whose mistrust of Wellington must not blind us to. his 
o steadiness of the Belgian-Netherlands 


`~ 
- i 
— 


maintained its principal. | 
posts, and it is beyond doubt the chief's determination with united — 
forces to attack along the whole line. Our troops bivouacked on the- 


I experience à keen-pleasurc in being ablé to inform Your. Majesty = 


lowing of my receiving the reports ‘of the- 
eir losses,-i& is impossible for mé to .- 


el Smith, an English officer present, as well'as General : 


+ 
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| 
7 troops,” and the account of nates Bras may be aai with’ 


the — description from the London Star of 21st June, 1815 : = 


The rebels (i.e; thé French) attacked with fury the Brunswickers 
and, the Belgians, who, although very inferior in number, received ‘ 
them with the greatest intr epidity. An incident covered the Belgians. 
with glory and their adversaries with shame. The rebels hoping to 

. findlamong the former a perfidy equal-to their own, advanced towards 
them crying out to them to join their beloved Emperor, but this appeal 


^ Was réjected with derision, and the brave soldiers of the Low Countries , 


were not slow to prove otherwise than by words that they were resolved 


to conquer or to die for their country and their sovereign, 


~ 


l 
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WATERLOO.. | : 


The Netherlands troops had no part in the skirmishing of the 17th, 
General de Perponcher’ s division retiring with the British infantry ` 
on Mont St. Jean. At the same time the 8rd division, under Baron 
de Chassé, which had advanced. to Nivelles, received orders to march 


for the — point. . The remaining Netherlands Division, under . 
Prince Frederick of Orange, was stationed at Tubise—3} miles in 


front of Hal—with its left at Clabbeck and Braine le Chateau, only 
ten miles from the scene of the coming battle. Prince Frederick 
had: under him as brigadiers Generals Stedman (Dutch) and Anthing, 
and the English officer General Sir C. Colville was also with this 
force, which numbered befween 12,000 and 15,000 men. Van Lóben 
Sels gives its strength at 12,700 men, 2,906 horses and 40 guns. It 
contained some of the best Dutch. troops, including the Indian 
brigade; but as Wellington did not allow it to move from Hal it took 
no part in| the battle of Waterloo, although it had a prominent share 
in the operations in.the north of France subsequent io the battle. 
The Netherlands forces that took part in the battle of Waterloo 


were the Perponcher and Chassé infantry divisions, with four com- . 
_ plete batteries of 32 guns, and the two guns saved as described from ; 
` Quatre Bras by Winzinger. ` To these last two guns was added a . 
howitzer, and ‘the three were placed in a position on the extreme ` 


left above; Smohaim and La Haye, and supporting’ the brigade of 
Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. There was also a cavalry dodo 
under General Baron Collaert, composed of three brigades under 
. Generals Ghigny, Tripp and Van Merle. , The reduced strength of 
the Perponcher division was 7,000 men, with the battery of Van 
Byleweldt| It was placed in the left wing ‘of the Allied army, and 
attached to the division under Sir Thomas Picton. One of the two 
Orangé-Nassau rifle battalions was taken from it and stationed in the 
wood of Hougoumont, so that the total strength on the left was about | 
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6,700 men. The third-division, under General Baron de Chassé— 
. the General Baionnette who had specially distinguished himself at 


Talavera and at the Col de Maja, where he had saved D'Erlon, and | 


who fifteen years later becarile famous as. the defender of Antwerp— —— 


numbered 6,669 men, its brigades being. commanded by Ditmers and, 
Aubremé. “Attached to this division were two batteries or 16 guns, ` 
one (horse battery) of 6-pounders and one of 12-pounders. The 
position assigned to this division by Wellington -was at Braine . 
lAlleud, in rear of his extreme right. The, Ditmers brigade was . 
first stationed at that village, while that under Aubremé was further - 
west at the farm of Vieux loriez, that is-to say; at a greater distance 
ftom the field of battle. The total strength of the cavalry division 
under Collaert numbered 3,646. The first. brigade under Baron 
Tripp was .composed-of the three Carabiner regiments—heavy: 
cavalry—the lst-and 8rd being Dutch and the 2nd Belgian, mainly 
recruited in Brussels. The second brigade, under Baron Ghigny, . . 
contained two regiments, the 4th Dragoons (Dutch) and the Sth Croy - 
Hussars (Belgian). The third brigade, under Van Merle, consisted of 
the remains of the two regiments that fought at Quatre Bras, together 


.equal'tó one regiment, but the Belgian oth Dragoons had -more 


officers and wasin better heart than the Dutch Gth Hussars. Attached 
to the cavalry division was one battery of Netherlands horse artillery, , . 
under Captain Petter. The first position of the Netherlands-cavalry . 

was in front .of the farm of Mont St.'Jean, on the right of the 


' chaussée and directly behind the English heavy cavalry. “The-exact - 


* 
- 


position of the Netherlands troops may be thus summed up. The 


. third division (Chassé) was in reserve behind the second line on the i 


right, the cavalry was in the rear of the centre, and the Perponcher 
division was in the most exposed point on the left. Naturally the < 
last experienced the first shock and test, and, dividing the narrative . 
into the fortunes of the three separate bodies enumerated, priority | 
in point of time belongs to that under Perponcher. It is also the 
more important, for the charge of absolute cowardice, so far as 
Waterloo is-concerned, against thé Belgians relates to this body. alone. ` 
. The Bylandt brigade of this division was also the portion of this 
force more particularly involved, because that under Prince Bernard, . 
whether from its losses at Quatre Bras, or from the inferiority of its, 
weapons, ds mentioned in that Drigadier's letter of the 15th June, was 
posted in a less exposed position further to the left; opposite, 
Frichermont. But Bylandt’s brigade was placed very much in the 
front on the ground south of the Wavre road—frequently: called, 


* "chaussée d'Ohain— while Picton’s brigade was stationed north of the 
“same road and somewhat ‘protected by a hedge. At least, this is 


ihe generally accepted opinion, although it must now be modified. 


There is no doubt that the Belgian-Dutch were thus placed in the 
point of danger and honour at this part of Wellington’s position on ,. 
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the Height of Mont St. Jean. They were also the very Belgian-Dutch 
troops who had fought at Quatre Bras, and associated with them was 
Picton’s own division, the very force which had reached Quatre Bras 
. just in time to save the day. If they had behaved like cowards on 
the l6th,'would they have been put there on the 18th? Yes, some 
may say, in order to prevent them running away again. But if they 
had run away on the 16th, or even on the 17th, would they not have 
run away|to sufficient purpose to render it impossible for the British 
commander to station them. where he did? Yet the returns are 
conclusive that Perponcher's division was in full strength on the 
ground, over 7,000 men out of an original 8,000 before Quatre Bras. 

Count de Bylandt's brigade consisted of five battalions, two regulars 
and three militia. The regulars were the 7th of the Line and the 
27th Chasseurs. The militia were the 5th, 7th and Sth, and of these 
the 5th had suffered so heavily at Quatre Bras that it was placed in 
reserve behind the militia regiments. The four other battalions 
- named stood in a line, the two regular regiments adjoining Kempt’s 
brigade, while the militia regiments touched the Highlanders—the 
92nd and| 42nd—under Pack. They were young, inexperienced 
troops—more than half of them militia—and they were put in juxta- 
position with the picked troops of Wellington’s army. But of those 
five battalions, only one—the 7th—was Belgian, the others . were 
Dutch. A good enough case can be made out for the vindication of 
Bylandt’s brigade, but that for thé only- Belgian regiment attached 
to it is still stronger. . . 

Several writers, and among them Hooper and Shaw Kennedy, have 
said that the exposure of Bylandt’s brigade cannot be explained, but 
of course when Wellington put it on the ridge it was not known that 
Napoleon would, crown the opposite ridge with the 80 pieces of 
artillery that covered D'Erlon's attack on our left. That formidable 
collection of guns, half the total number that Napoleon employed 
against Wellington, directed. its fire from a distance'of 700 yards 
on Bylandt’s force across the valley up which D’Erlon’s column of 
16,000 men moved to the attack. The decimation of the force was 
only averted ‘by its timely withdrawal behind the road. If militia 
regiments were unsteady under those circumstances there would be 
no ground for surprise. It is on record that Picton’s A.D.C. said io 
him at thatjmoment that the Belgians would be sure to run before the 
crushing force bearing down on them, and Picton is affirmed to have 
replied: “No, no! They will bite there a little in any case.” It is 
impossible to say exactly what took place, but as could scarcely have 
been. different with the best troops under such circumstances, the 
Netherlands regiments seem to have been:forced back by the weight of 
the French column, but as they had been withdrawn from their most 
advanced position the distance of this retirement.was not as great as 
is assumed by English writers. Captain Arthur Gore, a very careful 
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authority; who translated Craan’s detailed account of the forces and 


- successive “movements at the “battle, and. who made known his 


admirable plan of the battlefield, gave the following description a few 


days later. He wrote: ^ The Belgian (correctly Netherlands and 


“ four-fifths Dutch) division gave way because'they could not resist 
“dhat formidable mass; and retired with great loss. They imme- _ 


« diately reformed behind the 5th battalion and again advanced.” 
. Bearing in. mind.the relative position of the four Netherlands 
battalións, it is sufficiently clear that the troops who reformed behind 
the 5th militia battalion were themselves: the Dutch militia, num- 


bered 7th and 8th. The German writer, Major Danmitz, says that 


, “the division was broken by the charge, but subsequently and soon: 


“rallied and continued to aid Picton’s division. The Enghsh 
writer, who is known as the historian: of Picton’s Division, is very 


- eritical in his remarks on the conduct of Bylandt's brigade, but he | 
. goes on to “ exonerate a Belgian colonel and his little body of troops, 
“who held firm under ‘the heaviest fire throughout the day." There 
ean be no question: that the little body of troops was the Seventh 
' Regiment—the only Belgian corps at this point—and the Belgian 


colonel was Van den Sanden. The following very modest account: of ` 


what took place,-written -by the adjutant of the 7Tth—afterwards . 


colonel—Scheltens, will carry the conviction that that regiment did 
not even give ground, ` I have. left in his information as to the 


` 


" yégiment's subsequent movements, and ‘it wil be noted from the’ 
.. reference to “ behind the road ” in the first line that General Renard's - 


statement as to Bylandt’s brigade having been drawn back from its; 


‘most advanced position is borne out. The Dutch official writers 


assert that. Perponcher, on his own responsibility, sent an order. 
at midday for the retirement behind the hollow road. This was 


before the. French batteries began firing. Tt is clear from the- 


evidence that the Bylandt brigade was withdrawn from the ground ` - 


which under a mistaken view of the facts it was denounced for having. : 
abandoned. Scheltens’ statement reads as follows:—'' The battalion : 


“remained lying down behind the road until the head of the French 
* column was at the distance of a pistol shot. The line then received 


- the order to rise and commence firing. The French column, which 


“was crossing the hollow road, committed the fault of halting in. 
* order to reply to our fire. "We were firing at such close quarters- 
“that Captain L’Olivier received the wad of a rifle with the-ball in 
“his wound. ‘The fire of the English very soon enveloped the. 
“column, which endeavoured to deploy instead of pushing on. .The 
“ English, cavalry arrived to take part in’ the fray. It passed- like a 


- - “whirlwind along the wings of our battalion, several of our men 


* being knocked down by the horsemen. The battalion, which hd to 
* cease firing, for the cavalry were in front, immediately crossed the 


“road and advanced. The enemy taken in flank by Picton’s regiments, - 
; MET ` 
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“and in reverse by the cavalry, was compelled to retreat, leaving 
" behind a great many prisoners. The battalion then took up again 
“its first position, where it remained to the end of the battle. There 
“was no further serious attack on this side, only fighting between 
» tirailleurs. In the evening we bivouacked on the very position we 
" had held throughout the day. We were no more than 300 men 
“all included ; all the rest had been killed or wounded in this terrible 
" affair—it was about half the effective. In a review held in the 
" Bois de Boulogne by the Duke of Wellington, that general stopped 
“ before the battalion and complimented it ou its fine conduct at 
Waterloo.” . 

I think that account, taken into consideration with the other 
evidence, will decide what the 7th Regiment—the only Belgian 
corps in Bylandt’s brigade—did at Waterloo. It did its duty. 
According to the official return, the Tth Regiment captured two 
eagles and lost 236 killed and wounded out of 534, having previously 
lost at Quatre Bras 100 killed and as many more wounded. Two 
officers were killed at Waterloo, Lieutenant Carondal, the rescuer of 
the Duc de Berri, being one. Colonel Van den Sanden was seriously 
wounded in several places, but he resumed his command a month 
later, on 16th July, in France. The 7th Regiment naturally became 
the heroes of the Belgian populace, and the following incident is 
described on the authority of the Times of June 27, 1815. Tt is 
affirmed that during the battle the 7th rescued the Prince of Orange, 
who freely exposed his person, and that the Prince threw the star 
of the order he was wearing among them, exclaiming, “ My children, 
“you have all of you deserved it!” The troops snatched it up 
and affixed it io their regimental flagstaff. Literally true or not, 
the great painter of the day, the Chevalier de Odevaere, made this 
incident the central point in his Waterloo picture. 

I have finished with the 7th Belgian Regiment at Waterloo, but 
before passing on I have one word to say on behalf of Bylandt. he 
Perponcher division lost at Waterloo nearly 1,500 killed and 
wounded, in addition to the 667 men it lost at Quatre Bras. The 
full return for the two battles reads :—12 officers killed, 1,024 men 
killed, 6G officers wounded, and 1,039 men wounded. That is a 
proportional loss of more than one man in four. To complete the 
story it only remains to add that General Count de Perponcher had 
three horses killed under him, and that General Dylandt was 
wounded. The colonels of the three militia regiments were all 
wounded, and also Colonel Van den Sanden, of the 7th. 

The next portion of the battle to be examined is that in which the 
Netherlands cavalry played a part. No serious reflections have been 
cast on this body of troops, and seeing that Wellington, in his very 
bald and incomplete account of the battle, specifically mentions Tripp, 
_ the Major-General in command of the Carabinier Brigade, when he 
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has not a word io gay about that unsurpassable military exploit . 
associated for ever with the name of the Union Brigade, it would be | 
"difficult to throw a stone aiit. One critic'says that “at one moment l 
“ Tripp showed hesitation.” Perhaps. he did, perhaps so did Lord 
Uxbridge, or, Lord Edward Somerset; but it was only “at one ~ 
“ moment,” and perhaps even then the critic was mistaken. We can, | 
, however, give him that " moment ” out of the eight hours of doubtful 
~ contest. : l ei m 
The brunt of the cavalry fighting fell on the Carabiniers, of which 
the 1st and 3rd regiments were Dutch and the 2nd regiment, under 
_Colonel De Bruyn, Belgian. They took part in the successive charges 
of the Heavy British Brigade, with the exception of. the first. 
" charge made in support of the Union. Brigade, although the Dutch 
writers state positively that Tripp supported Ponsonby. At that. 
time they were placed in resorve behind our Household regimenis 
and the King’s Dragoon Guards. As these regiments became weaker, 
they were brought to the front, and'several charges were made ‘in this 
order—the Heavy Brigade on the left, Tripp’s. Carabiniers' in the 
-contre, and Dornberg’s German: Legion cavalry on the right. An 
English officer, Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, declared that 
. “he saw a Belgian. cavalry regiment fight valiantly with the 
“ Quirassiers in a manner never to be forgotten." This was no doubt 
the occasion when Tripp’s Carabiniers forced the Cuirassiers to retire . 
into thé hollow in the rear of La Haie Sainte, and probably this was 
the chargé in which General Barnes, the English Adjutant-General, 
took part and received his wounds. At seven in the evening, almost 
immediately before he was wounded, the Prince: of Orange thus 
"addressed ihe,2nd Carabiniers: ‘Resume your position, brave 
. “Carabiniers! You have dore enough for to-day,” at the same time , 
seizing’ the colonel’s hand. There were loud shouts from the 
regiment of “Vive le Roi! Vive notre brave Prince!” and the 
' troopers clinked-their swords together in.the air. We now: come to 
the practical test of the killed and wounded. The Ist Carabiniers 
lost 3 officers killed, 25 men killed, 8 officers wounded, and 66 inen 
wounded. The 2nd, 1 officer killed, 87 men killed, 4 officers wounded, 
and 04 men wounded. The 3rd, 32 men killed, 2 officers wounded, 
and 29 men wounded. Of the wounded officers several died, including 
the -colonels :of the- Ist and 38rd . regiments, Coenegracht and 
Lichtleitner. he 8th Croy Hussars, which is described in the 
' records of ihe time as a good’ mixed regiment, charged several times 
and lost very heavily. Its death-roll numbered 1 officer killed; 132 
‘men killed, 7 officers wounded, and 145 men wounded. When the 
battle began it contained 400 men, but the only remaining squadron. 
took part in the final charges under Vivian and Vandeleur. *The 
one officer killed.of this regiment was the young Count-Camille du 
Chastel de la Howarderie. He was the second of three brothers who 
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were present at the battle. His elder brother, Alberic, of ihe 2nd 
Carabiniers, was A.D.C..to the Prince of Orange, and his younger 
brother, Adolphe, was also in the 8th Hussars. I read from the 
private archives of this ancient family, an ancestor of which took part 
in the civil wars of our Edward II., that Count Camille was struck 
in the breast by a cannon ball very late in the evening, and after the 
regiment had made its final charge. The remains of the 5th Light 
Dragoons made.at least two charges, the first against Jacquinot's 
Lancers, in conjunction with the 12th Dragoons, and the sccond 
against Kellermann’s Cuirassiers, in which General Van Merle was 
killed. | Lieut.-General Collaert; commanding the whole cavalry 
division, was also wounded. The total cavalry losses were 12 officers 
killed, 616 men killed, 38 officers wounded, and 596 men wounded—a 
total of 1,262, or more than a third of the number present. They also 
lost at Quatre Bras and Waterloo 1,630 horses. 

There remains now only to describe the part taken by the 3rd 
division under de Chassé, but this was the most important of all. 
This force was first posted at and near the village of Braine l'Alleud, 
where is now the nearest railway station to the battlefield. About 
4 oclock, when ihe battle ‘had fully developed in front, aud 
Wellington’s apprehension as to his right being turned had become 
less, this division was ordered to advance and support the British 
right under Lord Hill. About 3 o’clock General de Chassé reached 
the new position assigned him behind the Nivelles road. His first 
brigade (Ditmer's) lined the road nearest the farm of Mont St. Jean, 
while the second brigade (Aubremé) lower down was placed in 
column formation of double battalions. The late General Mercer, 
who commanded a battery at Waterloo, gives in his diary ihe follow- 
ing graphic picture of the arrival of these Belgian, or rather 
Netherlands, troops on the rear of his position :— 


Suddenly loud and repeated shouts, not English hurrahs, drew ow 
attention. There we saw two dense cclumns cf infantry pushing 
forward at a quick pace towards us. Crossing the ficlds, as if they 
had come from Merke Braine, every one pronounced them French, yeu 
still we lingered opening fire on them. Shouting, yelling and singing, 
on they came right for us, and being now not above 800 or 1,000 
yards distant, it seemed a folly allowing them to come nearer un- 
molested. The commanding officer of the 14th, to end our doubts, 
rode forward, and cndeavoured to ascertain who they were, but soon ' 
returned assuring us they were French. The order was already being 
given to fire, when luckily Colonel Gould, R.A., who was standing near 
me, recognised them as Belgians, 


For four hoürs General de Chassé remained in this position, having 
several times to form his men into squares as the French cavalry 
passing through the British lines reached his force. Captain John 
Pringle described this part of the battle in the following words: 
“ They (Chassé's division) remained firm against the attacks of tho 
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“ French cavalry and repulsed it. Perhaps they even suffered more 
“from the enemy’s artillery than those in the first line, and yet at 
“the end of the action they advanced. with much ‘firmness and regu- 
“larity in order to support the first line.” ^ I shall come to that 
presently, but Baron de Chassé himself throws some light on what . 
_ took place during this period. The following is an extract from his 
interesting report on the pau ‘which has: never been pupnaned: in 
its entirety : — : 

Seeing ihe enemy's cuirassiers making an advance on my left, I 
hastened to the point threatened, and found there Captain De Haan, 
of the 19th Battalion of National Militia, with a few men. There was 

e not a moment to lose, the enemy being ready to form up. I ordered 
him at once to profit by this favourable moment to attack them. He. 
promptly jumped over à hedge, reformed his peloton of about 50 men 
on the other side, and with a well-sustained fire, carried death and . 

. eonfusion into the enemy's ranks. Then profiting by the disorder he 
charged them with the bayonet, and I had the supreme joy of seeing 
nearly 300 cuirassiers flee before 50 men of the Netherlands army. 


It was not, however, till 7 o'clock, or a little later, that the advance 
of the Middle Guard, the last ten battalions which the Emperor had 
' left except the four battalions of the Old Guard that were held in 
. reserve until the retreat had - actually begun, gave Chassé and his 
division their special opportunity of distinction. Wellington had 
seen the storm coming, and had moved. up his second line to support 
ihe first. What made the attack: more formidable was that the 
ammunition of several of the English batteries was giving out, and 
the Middle Guard accordingly advanced under.a far less heavy 
artillery fire.than the previous columns under Ney had experienced. | 
General de Chassé perceived this in time, and he promptly moved up 
_ to the very front the Krahmer horse battery, under Major Van der _ 
Smissen, commanding all the artillery of his force. - At the same 
time, he ‘moved forward his. first’ brigade, under Colonel Ditmers, 
consisting of the 2nd Dutch line regiment, the 35th Belgian Chasseurs 
‘and four battalions of Dutch militia. These troops were associated 


' with the 30th and ‘ord English regiments in repulsing that side of - : 


the Middle Guard attack, whereupon the general advance was ordered 
` by Wellington, and the Ditmers brigade charged, taking a prominent 
part in.the final overthrow of the remaining battalions of the Old 
Guard already referred: to. Str iking edene be given of this a - 
little further on, but it will be às well first to note that which is 
-better known. Captain George Jones, in the United Service ‘Gazette 
of 1845, bore testimony to “ the very officious and very opportune aid 
“of Van der Smissen’s battery." Another English officer wrote: 
JA . Major Van der Smissen literally cut lanes through the columns, in 
‘our front. His guns were served most gloriously, and their guand 


“metallic bang-bang, with the rushing showers of grape that 


“followed, were the most welcome sounds that ever struck my ears." 


t á 
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A French officer of the Guard, on whose evidence M. Henri Houssaye 
lays great stress in his recent work, says that it was “the masked 
" battery " afler the British guns were silent that repulsed their 
allack; but, of course, M. Houssaye should point out that this was 
only one section of the Middle Guard attack, the main part of which 
was received by Adams and Maitland. De Chassé contributed to the 
repulse of the left-hand section of this attack in conjunction with the 
brigade of Colin Halkett. Van der Smissen had three horses shot 
under him in this affair, and his battery lost 27 men killed and 
21 wounded. General de Chassé, in a letter to the Duke of Wellington 
from Roye sur les Mats, under date 28th June, 1815, wrote: “ It 
“was he who so well directed the light artillery of the 3rd division, 
“which in the battle of the 18th had the good fortune to attract the 
“attention of your Excellency and of Lord Hill. At the moment 
‘when I attacked with the bayonet the French Guard, he seconded 
“me in a manner above all expectation." We learn from another 
contemporary source that Chassé formed his brigade in two close 
columns, harangued them, and led them to the charge in person, the 
men shouting, “ Vive le Roi! and Vive le Prince d'Orange! ” 

The following letter from a sergeant-major in the 35th Chasseurs— 
Bruges batialion-—published on 6th July, 1815, in the Flemish local 
paper, the Nieuwe Gazette van Brugge, gives a graphic picture of the 
whole scene and of what followed when the combined British and 
Netherlands line charged down on the broken French army :— 


Compans, 3 leagues from Meaux, 
lst July, 1815. 

The bloody battle of 18th, where Napoleon commanded in person, 
commenced at seven in the morning, and at eight in the evening the 
whole French army fled in disorder. It was we, Belgian chasseurs, 
who in the evening after seven o'clock attacked a square and pursued 
it to Charleroi. This square was composed of vieilles moustaches of 
the. Guard. We commenced firing square against square, but that 
irritated us chasseurs, and we called out for an attack with cold stecl. 
This order we were happy enough to obtain from our General, It was 
then that you should have seen how that fine Guard fled at full speed. 
Never in my life shall I see again such a carnage. Not one of that 
Guard, nor of the few cuirassiers who tried to help it, escaped. All 
perished by the bayonet. -We only saw before and around us corpses 
of men and horses, guns, helmets and shakos. Napoleon thought that 
all the Belgians would range themselves on his side, but he very soon 
found that he was mistaken. We fought as if we were possessed. 
Our battalion had 150 killed and wounded. My captain Guyot was 
wounded in the side. Captain Dullart was slightly wounded. All we 
Bruges chasseurs made a great booty out of the Imperial Guard. 


. General de Chassé wrote in his official, report:—' I am in the 
"lighest degree satisfied with the conduct of the whole of my 
“division, particularly with those soldiers who were only a few 
“months in our ranks, and whom we could only look upon as recruits. 
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"They gave the best proof that the blood of their ancestors flows 
_ "strongly in their veins." Ney, in his account, refers to tho annihi- 
lation of four battalions -of the Old Guard, and as some further 
evidence in corroboration of the Bruges sergeant-major's narrative it. 
may. be stated that the 385th Chasseurs bivouacked for the night— 
‘LSth-19th. June--at Rossomme, the furthest point occupied by: any 
‘of the troops under: the orders-of Wellington: Two other regiments 
of Chassé's division, belonging to Aubremé’s brigade—viz., 8rd Dutch 
and 36th Chasseurs-—bivouacked at La Belle Alliance. Chassé’s 
division, according to Van Lóben Sels, lost 1 officer killed (Colonel 
Arnaüld Tilli or Van Thiclen, according to another spelling, of the 
. Oth Militia), 402 men killed, 13 officers wounded, and 251 men ` 
wounded, or 667 in all. It seems that tho rcal loss must have been - 
greater, because Van Löben Sels, while mentioning Guyot and 
Roberti as the wounded officers of the 35th Chasseurs, does not put 


|.» down any killed and wounded among the men of the 35th Chasseurs, . | 


which ‘the Bruges sergeant-major estimated at 150, and which ` 

‘another account that I have before me gives as 70 killed alone. 
With the following correspondence. between General de Chassé 
and Lord Hill, which English writers have studiously ignored, the 
part played by the 3rd Netherlands division at Waterloo may be left 
to the reader’s impartial judgment. The general dissatisfaction of 
the army at Wellington’s report of the battle.has been alluded to. 
General-de Chassé was not less dissatisfied with it than the majority 
of the English officers present. He gave expression to his feelings 
in the following letter to Lord Hill, under whose orders he served : — 
PD Bourget, 5th July, 1815. ` 
Your Excet.ency,—It-was only yesterday that I-rcad the report 
- which H.E. the Duke of Wellington has made on the subject of tho 
' , battle of the 18th ult. On that day I had the honour to serve with 
my division under the orders of Your Excellency. As no mention is 
made in the report of that division, I must presumé that its conduct 
entirely escaped the attention cf Your Excellency when making- your 
report to the Duke of Wellington. I find; myself under the hard 
necessity of stating mysélf to Your Excollency the facts as they took 
place, and the part which I believe my division had in the success of `. 

the day. E TE OE a : 

Towards evening, seeing that the fire of the artillery on thé right 
slackened, I proceeded there to learn the cause. I was informed that: 
ammunition was wanting. J saw very distinctly that the French: 
Guard was advancing towards these guns; fcreseeing the consequences 
. I caused my artillery to advance, to the crest, and ordered it to kcep 
up the liveliest fire possible. At the same time, leaving the'second 
brigade, commanded by Major-General d'Aubremé in reserve, and in . 
the formation of two squares in échelon, I formed the first brigade, 
commanded by Colonel Ditmers, in close column, and charged the 
French Guard. I had the happiness to see it give way before me. 
` Through delicacy I did not make a report of this fact, being entirely 
persuaded that Your Excellency would mention it in your report, and 
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for a clue to the religious phenomena of the world. After much 
paticnt enquiry among books of travel and missions, he thought he 
had tiacked the beginnings to the idea prevalent among- primitive 
peoples that the soul is liberated in sleep from the body and roams, 
and that the souls of departed men visit them in their dreams. Mr. 
Spencer traces his robust theism—that there is an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed—to this ghostly 
ancestry. The link is indeed obscure, but Mr. Spencer is equal to the 
occasion, and assures us that the phantasms of the savage contained 
“a germ of truth obscured by multitudinous errors." The germ 
of truth in ihe ghostliness is that “ the power which manifests itself 
' in consciousness is but a differently conditióned form of the power 
“which manifests itself beyond consciousness." This credits the 
barbarie races with a metaphysie which we thought only belonged to 
the most cultured races. He really means that the rude peoples have 
a waking intuition that they haye a soul separate from the body 
which is reflected to them in sleep and that in death the soul is 
liberated from the body into a large estate, which they find in seeing 
the phantasms of the dead in their dreams. We, whom Mr. Spencer 
has made his pupils and debtors, often wonder why he should con- 
struct a philosophy of religion from the wreckage of waking thoughts 
in sleep and not from the waking thoughts. themselves. 

Mr. Spencer is plainly feeling his way in a twilight which would 
have broken into day if, as a biologist, he had consulted Christianity, 
which is in the direct evolutional succession of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman worlds. We interpret the dorsal nerve of primitive life 
by the mammalian brain, and the gills of fish by the mammalian 
lung; the rude idea in the waving ribbons of red and yellow . 
which a sea anemone casts up from its jelly body to cateh food finds 
its climax in the human hand. The germ and glimmer of truth in 
the ghostliness of barbarie races have been developed in Christianity 
into the belief that the human personality is not lost with the body, 
that death is indeed an-expansion of it, that death is an epoch in 
which we become spirits of ampler range. The waking ideas of primi- 
live peoples are rough drafts of this truth which in sleep and dreams 
became vivid. It is the truth which has been illuminated by the 
death of Christ. 

Memory is the mental faculty by which the past works iiself into 
the present and we become social with the past. Memory is also the 
spiritual. faculty by which the distant comes near and we become 
social with the spiritual world and with the dead whom we have loved 
ond who have influenced us, and they become a subjective presence. 
We may communicate with them in words, but they with us in 
niovements and trances of tho soul. Star flashes light to star across 
untracked space, and souls are even more magnetic. Howsoever it 
be, there are times when our memory of the dead is their moving into 


~ 
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- UB, ad could wé withdraw a little- more ini — and lone 


' spirits would strike into our thought and our love, and there would ' 


be memorable times fof us. Commünion with the dead is by:a 


 glorified memory, where we meet the ` voice and the form once familiar- 
to us. liis not worship, but an unclassified sacredness. Primitive ` 


minds are very sensitive to these spiritual corimnicationg,- as ` 


— research is now very clearly indicating. 
-Tennyson has interpreted.for the modern world this communion 
p the dead, as more than comniemoration, and less than worship. 
— For seventeen years: he felt the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam 


.^ moving in him, enlaced in memory and. in aspects of nature, the 
presence of a'ghostliness; —“ his being working in mine own,” the | 


nearness to a vaster personality, to.one. wlio breathed àn ampler ‘day; 


whose voice he heard on the rolling’air, whom, he saw standing in the- - 


rising .sun, a diffusive power, mixed_ with. nature and with. God. 
There must be few of us—and these few those whose education wants 
`a supreme note—who have not parted on these shores with some one 


` who had become a part of ourselvés, whose -passing through the door . 


had left it ever open to us, whose faces as we-saw them in death 
assured us that they were spirits, untouched by corruption, whose. 


presence is beside us in hours of thought and memory. It is when ' 


' love and death clash that we see something more than space in the: 


blue sky and something: nióre in our poor selves than the seeming of - - - 


every day. Communion with the dead is an experience of a lower 
sacredness. The biographer’ of .Proféssor Drummond has told us, 
that “one man said to him only the other day, ‘since Drummond 
* * died I have not been able to help praying to him." ; 

- ‘Tennyson, passed from ‘communion with the amplified ghostly 
. personality of Arthur Hallam into communion with ‘Christ, and all 
of us whose blood is of the Western strain go the same way with a 
stricken heart. The rude\races pass from the memory.of the dead 
into conimunion -with the Infinite Father and the Eternal ‘Spirit: 
Tennyson placed this ripened coon as. the ‘portal to his 
“mbsterpreces) . # ~ 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we that-have not seen Thy face ` 
' By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot pr ove.' 5 


Love in bud sd uode death solemn vill life, the undis- “` 


persed. personality, the augmented ‘being without the body, the: 


ethieal fitness for this amplitude,—these are some of the primary 


. elemenis of religion, common to the.civilised and unciviliséd man. 
. These intuitions “have lighted the lamps of the shrines and sepulchres 
where: primitive man has worshipped. Lucan, the Roman poet and 
sceptic, says that the Druids used to say Bap ' death is an incident 
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“in a long career.”* They lighted the sepulchral lamps of their 
cromlechs with the rudiments of this hope. This hope has come into 
Master prayers and hymns, as cromlechs have become cathedrals, since 
communication began with the crucified Christ, and He became the 
glorified Correspondent of the human faculty. It has taken ‘ten 
thousand summers to bring us here, and we find in death the divine 
idea of us painfully unfinished. Any one who has seen with feeling 
the dead body and reflected on the silenced thought, the broken 
affection, the activity cut short, has his suspicion excited that some- 
thing transcendent has happened, that it is not as it looks, that 
death must be an incident in an unbroken career, the mountain pass 
which connects adjoining lands. These thoughts visit the primitive 
man in ghostly apparitions both by day and night, and he worships 
and comes to terms with the future. His rudimentary thoughts have 
become developed by the death of Christ. When the science of 
religion will look at the rude primitives in the hght of the Christian 
evolution, it will discover some of the sources of religion in the 
marshy watershed of death and the amplified personality scen on the 
horizon beyond. ` l 
IE 


The self-sacrifice of Christ, as iransformed into a super-secular 
pressure, as a conditioning force of Western evolution, is literally 
unknown to historians, though indisputably it is a determining force 
of modern history. Mr. Kidd urges that, “ despite the advances which 
“have recently been made in Germany and England, historical science 
“is still a department of knowledge almost without generalisations of 
“the nature of laws."t A ruffled ocean is lifted into waves created 
with curling surf, a spectacle to be seen; but the true ocean is the 
silent deep, and the forces of carth and sun at work in that silence. 
Ilistory notes the agitations of the surface, and has not known the 
silent forces beneath and above. 

Gibbon bad a special opportunity of explaining the forces which 
drew the modern world out of the ancient, but he did not see them, 
or if he saw them, he did not like them, and he regrets that Christian 
civilisation supplanted the Roman. Gibbon showed his true genius 
for history in that he could write a great history, though he had a 
grudge against its facts, and had a hypothetical history floating 
before him which hé would have liked to see made into 
veritable history. With a mind so conditioned, he naturally 
accounted for the success of Christianity in the Roman Empire by a 
number of favouring accidents, and had no eye for the primary forces. 
Constantine told Eusebius that he had. séen at the battle of the 


* Pharsalia, 449-447. Lucan, with the happy arrogance of infallibility which every 
school of thought seems to enjoy, adds, happy are they in their delusion. Every one is 
deluded except him who affirms delusion of all mankind. 


] Social Evolution, p, 28. Cheap Edition. ` 
VOL, LXXVII 2 u 
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Milvian Bridge a Cross in the sky inscribed, “By this sign I conquer.” ` 
Gibbon discusses the trivial question of the supernatural in the 
vision, which is neither here nor there. A Roman Emperor, heir to 
the proud traditions of a military. empire; which had conquered and 
.. exploited the then known world, discovers,on the battlefield that the 
^ death of a Person crucified in Jerusalem is a power greater than’ his 
legions;.aecepls this: unseen force and subjects the empire to it. 
Unless he had first seen the vision within him by the positive pressure ' 
of the power, the-outward sign would have been a phantasm which 
, had soon gone the airy way of all phantasms. The inward impact of 
a constructive force was the reality, the outward, however you explain . ` 
it, was the shadow of it. That day began the second decisive epoch — 
of the modern world. `. E UC 

Energy is that whicli does work by overcoming resistance.. Paul 
overcame the resistance of a venerable ecclesiasticism, and became .. 
one of the sources of the modern world. Constantine overcame the 
_ resistance of a proud imperialism and began the second modern 
epoch. Both were moved by’ great forces; the same which have been 
in operation all along as propelling factors in the evolution of the 
Western peoples, quite the chief being the death of Christ, | 

Froude is the passienate advocate of the claims of the.Reformation 
to the gratitude of mankind. He has even said that but for the 
Calvinists that movement would, have been left unfinished’ and 
perhaps undone, though what those ‘Calvinists were in their inner | 
naturé, or what were the locks in which their strength lay, are 
questions which. pass his, comprehension. He never saw the primary 
causes of the epoch of history in which he took so much‘pleasure, or - 
of the overthrow of what he calls the most formidable conspiracy 
against the liberties of mankind which the world had seen. Hé 
repeats over and again that the cause working at this epoch was the 
revolt of the laity against the tyranny of the clergy. An intellect so 
. penetrating as his must have seen that this was a shift. Tyranny is - 
a relative state. The majority of mankind have always lived, and 
live to this day, under some kind of tyranny. The Papal tyranny is 
in full force still:' at least, the half-of Europe likes it, and is even 
passionate about it. At the period of the so-called Reformation, the 
men who were feeling, the tyranny did not know why they were 
feeling it, and asked at first only that their religious tyrants should 
be moral men, which in that period of temporary degeneration they - 
did not happen to be. So deep are the permanent forces of history `- 
that the men who are their subjects do not know what is working in ` 
them. Later on, the majority of the, European peoples struggled ` 
hard and. fought the Thirty Years’ Wat to preserve this useful 


- 


tyranny. : l 
A tyranny is a tyranny only to those who have gone past tha 
system to which it belongs, and find themselves in another order -f 
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things.. This is the crucial point in every revolution. What was 
the new order of things in which men found themselves at the period 
ofthe Reformation? What was the inner nature of the revolution in 
process? ‘This is not a subtle or obscure:question. The answer is 
written in.sunbeams in the lives of thé great actors in the drama, 
in the milliohs of lives which have come under its influence, in the 
institutions created,— in the lives of Mr. l'roude's own great heroes, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Cranmer. The answer can be compressed 
into a sentence. The men of.the day found a direct mode of corres- 
pondence with the Crucified Christ for the reconciliation which is 
. the imperial want in man. The prime motive force which impelled 
masses ‘of men out of the Papal system and made them feel it a 
tyranny was ia revived species of responsiveness to the reconciling 
power which the death of Christ had taken into the unseen. This 
was the meaning of the revived phrase, which was the watchword 
of the Reformation, Justification by Faith. Froude actually says 
that this doctrine is unintelligible to reason, and does not see that it 
means the co-operation of natural and supernatural forces. | 

It is literally true that the primary forces which evolved the epochs 
of the modern world from the preceding classical and medieval 
periods are not known to history. Gibbon and Froude are worrying 
the superficial and transient to do duty for the permanent forces of 
history. ~ 1. 

As Mr. Spencer had a glimmering of a primary truth in his ghost- 
lands, which never reached the hight, so Mr. Froude had a glimmer- 
-ing of the reconciling force in the Crucifixion, as he reflected on the 
1h ysteriousness of human sacrifice in the ancient world. Lucretius, 
the Roman man- of science, who anticipated much of the physics 
of our day, had conceived a violent feeling against religion in the. 
decadent period of Rome, and human sacrifices had made religion 
specially abhorrent to him.. Froude observes :— 

The special. object of religion which had been chosen by him 
(Lucretius) to illustrate its hatefulness was on the eve of becoming 
the soul of a creed which was to remodel human society and to open a 
new era. .The doctrine of human sacrifice which had exerted so strange 
and growing a fascination was to lose its horrors, while retaining its 
ennobling influences. The emotions and. conscience .were reconciled 
when God Himself became the victim.* E 
If Mr. Froude had followed this gleam of the reconciling idea.to its 
home in the New Testament'and written a chapter on the meaning of 
the reconciliation effected by God in sacrifice, he would have found 
the elementa y forces which had brought the new era out of the old, 
the Christian out of the classical and the later modern out of the- 
- medieval He would then have found equal value for cause and 
effect, and we should have seen historical causation treated by a 
brilliant historian. 
* Short Studies. Vol, iii., p: 259. 
| 75. gug 
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Professor Max-Müller is the sympathetic historian of religion, and 
he has tracked it into the Vedas of India, the Avesta of Persia, and’ 
other- far-off sources. He has discovered that the central truth of | 
religion is the yearning in the human soul to enter into union with 
God, and to return to. the Infinite from which it was broken off when 
it came into the flesh. - He recognises, as we all do, this truth as the 
cream of mysticism. He traces this mystic vein in the ancient 
literature of India and Persia, and through Plato and John's Gospel ` 
and Paul, and the Neo-Platonists and. Dionysius the Areopagite and - 
St. Bernard, St. Theresa, Tauler, Ruysbreck, and the Cambridge 
Platonists. He expresses it in its English stage in the words of + 
. Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist: mM "A 
i ' Y camo from God; aman immortal ray 

E Of God; O Joy! and back to God shall go., O S 
The Professor affirms that “the most perfect expression " „of this ` 
` mysticism is Christianity.* It is so, but how he does not explain. 
He has given to historians, an historical riddle, for which he says’ _. 
. mo key has till now been found: 

What interests the historian is to understand how the belief of a 
small brotherhood of Galilean fishermen and their devotion. to their ` 


Master could have influenced, as they did, the religious beliefs ‘and 
philosophical convictions of the whole of the ancient world... . 


` 


An eminent historian of pliilosophy presents us with another - 
historical riddle from a period four hundred years later. Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin, says of Neo-Platonism, which was the highest . 
development of religion in the classical world: * Why Neo-Pletonism - . 
M succumbed in the conflict with Christianity is a question which the 
4 historians have never satisfactorily ariswered.”” Our historians say 
that Neo-Platonism is essentially a mysticism, which we are now told- ` 
is the heart, of all religion. Only let us understand what our 
. historians mean by mysticism, for every dream: and fancy of religion 
has been sheltered under that name. They include in that word the 
sense of our-high origin in God, the longing for union with Him, 
the practice of communion with Him, and the assurance that we shall 
return to God when the mortal bars are taken away. ' i 
‘It goes without saying that Christianity contains all ‘this and 
something more, which has made 1t the successor to the religions. of 
the world, and this something more is the producing Cause. l'or the 
birth of a new world we want causation. The exciting cause of 
ancient mysticism is the pressure of the Infinite God upon the soul. 
The exciting cause of Christian. mysticism, is the pressure of the © 
Presence of Christ crucified in the Godhead, added to that of the 
Infinite. The Galilean fishernien found after the departure of Christ 
' that He became their Coirespondent, and they became the 
* Psychological Religion, p. 941. 
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missionaries of this startling innovation. They. heard His call and 
He heard theirs. They announced this celestial magnetism, and the 
human capacity had been.developed to receive it; and we must 
always remember that Christianity is receivable only by an augmented 
human capacity. This magnetic responsiveness became slowly the 
common experience of races and peoples, and Christianity reposes 
uron it this day. This larger mysticism assimilated the rudimentary 
mysticism of Neo-Platonism and the beliefs and convictions of the 
ancient world and carried them forward. ‘There are no riddles here, 
- but evolution. | 

Now what is of prime importance to the right understanding of this 
cosmic process is frankly to accept the person of Christ as a power of 
impact, a working force, a producing cause. The force is put 
into a single sentence by Christ Himself: Ye believe in God, believe 
also in Me; you correspond with God, correspond also with Me. "This 
is the augmented correspondence which is the secret of the Christian. 
succession. Though there is nothing in clearer evidence than this ` 
unseen force, it is probably the stone of stumbling to our historians. 
But it is here that we find factor for fact, cause for effect. One of. 
_ the elementary principles by which our world is governed, old as the 
world, sure as gravitation, is that the superior race, with its superior 
ideal, wins and holds the ground. This principle has been confirmed 
from the side of biology, and is known as the survival of the fittest. 
The Galilean fishermen found a relation to Christ in the supernatural, 
and became the early units of the superior race with its superior 
ideals, and they founded the Western world. This-relation survives 
. to this day because it is the fittest. The real riddle here is that such 

are l'actor and fact, Cause and effect; but that is the old riddle of 
the sun, moon and earth, that there should be such globes and such 
interdependence. 

Science, philosophy, poetry, religion are dissolved through each 
other in the human mind. Religious thought is beforehand with us, 
and foreshadows the other elements. The pioneers who gave literary 
form to Christianity put it in terms of cause and effect. They speak 
everywhere of a working force. The freshman of ‘this experience, 
after he had graduated in the school, writes to Hebrews and Greeks 
in Corinth, “ To them that believe, Christ crucified the Power of God 
“ and the Wisdom of God.” They who believe are the correspondents. 
In the language of science power is energy which does work; Christ 
crucified is doing a work. In the language of philosophy, the 
: Wisdom of God is the plan on which the Creation has been laid down, 
now seen clearly in the death of Christ. The very word work is in 
request, in the, earliest writings: “ He that wrought effectually in 
" Peter, so that he became an apostle to the Jew, the same was mighty 
. in me towards the Gentiles.’* Pithy sentences of a scientific 


* Galatians ii, 8. - 
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tone are unconsciously strewed over the pages: according to the 
power which worketh in us,t the exceeding greatness of His power. 
to usward who believe,t the power of Jesus Christ, which was kept > 
secret’ since the world began, but now is made manifest according to 
the law of the everlasting God.$ . 

This power 1s now hereditary in us; it is in our blood, and, like 
the blood which courses secretly in the body, it is a quiet motion . 
within, the motion of Christ in the soul. In this our day, we have to 
‘awake to the wonders of physiology, to say to ourselves, I am fearfully ' 
and wonderfully made; and we have to awake the sleeping heredity, 
and to make ourselves both conscious of the Power that worketh in 
us and consenting to it. It is done by the worship of Christ, by the 
memory of Him, by gladness in His authority, by offering Him the 
sacrifice of self. There are moments when the working of this Power 
comes to us as the freshness of spring, and we see the world within 
the world, the secret that makes us men, the hope that looks beyond , 
the sunset and the evening star. 


+ 


III. 


The death of Christ, in the evolutionary progression, drew forth 
into clear light the Love which lay in the plan of the creation. The 
real discovery was then made that sympathy, sacrifice, service are 
affections in the unseen universe, that Nature is underlaid with them, . 
and that we are the cherished objects of affection. This vision of 
Divine love, shown in vicarious suffering and death, flashed upon an 
astonished world, broke the routine of nations, and recovered a sick . 
, age, and ever since has remained a force of the first magnitude in our 
affairs. It was the finding of a richer environment, and the human 
response to it showed that the evolution of the man had taken place 
to consort with the opulent environment. ' 

Darwin emphasised the struggle to live, the hunger for food,. the 
love of self; and we know this sore travail of the creation as 
Darwinism. Drummond emphasised the struggle to get others to 
live, the hunger of sex, the love of others; and we shall know this 
ethical travail, now that Drummond is gone, as Drummondism. This 
iravail is the birthpàng of higher species of life and the joy and 
beauty of advancing epochs. When man appears on the stage, and 
his mind puts an unmeasured distance between him and the life 
below, the same primary ideas are, continued. The same hunger, 
struggle, love are ordained to him, and to these is added the hunger 
for the Infinite, the struggle to reconcile himself to the Divine Will, 
and the love of God. He is the complex, consummate, catholic 
creature, and communion with the Creator gives him his rank. 

| Ephesians iii., 20. + Ephesians i, 19, '- 
: § Romans xvi., 25-26. : s 
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Love and the sacrifices of love are seen in Nature in pleasing rudi- 
ments. We see beauty and love in the flower and the sacrifice of 
them to produce seed and fruit for the life of others. We see them 
in the lark in the industry of the nest on the grass field, and in the 
song which gladdens the spring. Love appears brilliant in man and 
woman. Injall the religions of the ancient world, it was suspected 
that Love was a root affection in God, as it was seminal in nature; 
but it: was-not permitted to rule that tract of time. .It would not 
arrive. In the crucifixion of Christ it came into the sphere of event 
and influence. An icy air and the hard rock of selfishness were 
conditions which hindered the growth of the germ which lay in the 
creation. For reasons we shall never know, humanity required this 
epoch in its education—-a developing process must have its stages. 

With the! coming of the Kingdom of Love the longest stride is 
taken in the education of the race. For it has created the Western 
man and constructed his ideals, dnd established the new order. 
Correspondence with love in God,—with His sympathy, tenderness 
and compassion,—under. the spell of Christ’s passion, has produced 
the gentler |races. Gentleness-is the distinction of the Western 
peoples, and grades of gentleness distinguish grades of quality 
amongst them. ‘This is the dynamie which has been introduced into 
our world, —the Tenderness in the unseen universe. We have: found 
that there is a tending of us, an attention to our case, an attendance 
on our sin and pain, beautiful intentions, resources of kindness. 

Three hungers are ours,—the hunger for bread, the hunger for sex, 
the hunger for the Infinite; three struggles are ours,—the struggle to 
live, the struggle to get others to live, the struggle to live in God; 
` three loves are ours,—the love of self, the love of others, the love of 
God. The death of Christ has composed them into a large unity, 
which gives character to the Christian centuries. It has inspired 
the love of Christ to us and our love to Him, and these are the most 
specialised affections which have entered into the cosmic process,— 
both of a super-secular character. The historian, the philosopher, 
the biologist who will understand Western civilization must set 
himself to the study of the facts of these affections. 

Evolution] i is history, and it is the history of progress, and- it is 
progress in Loye, in the growing perception of the Unseen love and 
finer correspondence with it.- The epochs of European history are 
presided over by this perception. First, there is the incandescent 
period when this perception drew out the Christian Society which 
has given distinction to all the centuries’; second, there was the dis- 
appearance of Greek, Roman and Teutonic civilisations in which love 
was wanting; third, there came the reversion of the Middle Age, or, 
as' Mr. Galton would call it, the Regression to the mean or the 
average, when the sense of love was clouded and the death of Christ 
cast a dark shadow, over sin and sorrow, and the lapsed faculty 
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_ borrowed Pebre and Greek elements and took the alcoholic stimulus 
: of priest, sacrifice, ritual to come into the sanctuary of this Love. 
The dead hand is always upon us. Fourth, came the revival of the 
apostolic time which we call the Reformation, which lay concealed: in 
the majestic gloom of the Middle Age, which came to the surface in 
Waldenses and Lollards, but now conquered a wide area and recovered . 
a clear sense of thé unseen Love and went direct into the sanctuary. 
Selection, rejection, reve?sion, progress are the methods of all 
Evolution. In the Christian centuries, the relation to.Christ, in the 
medium of a clear or clouded love, rules the whole course. Two.main 
streams of progress, at two different stages, are now established, 
stimulated by this unseen Love. Anyone going from this island ` 
` home of ours for the first'time’into Catholic Europe is almost horrified 
to see on every roadside, wood, hill top, the imagery of the crucifixion, 
the bleeding, dying Lord, carved in wood or stone, often in grotesque 
art, marring the landscape of nature. We go into the churches and : 
cathedrals, and they are overlaid with imagery: crucifix, crucifixion, 
the twelve stations of the cross, and that ghastliest-of images, the. 
Virgin mother with the dead Christ on her lap, saddest disfigurement 
of. noble architecture. But Catholic priest and people—and the | 
priest is only two or three inches above the people—know what they 
want, and with some reflection on the mystery of man, we settle down. 
to think that an inferior order of faculty is labouring art and 
belabouring ritual to realise the unseen Love ánd to obtain the recon- 
ciliation which they find in it. It is assistance from the old world. 
It is idolism, whether in Roman temple or Roman Catholic cathedr al, 
the idealism of the unseen made graphic. 
- When we return to our homes we find our libraries stocked with 
the literature of the Cross; the hymns by which we most tenderly- 
answer the unséen Love are hymns of the Cross, the sermons which 
satisty our people most are sermons on the Passion, and: the ‘one 
‘ceremony which is like a bit of heaven is the sacrament of the 
Passion. Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us that 1n the single doctrine of 
justification by faith an “ ocean of verbiage " has “flooded the world." 
Mr. Matthew Arnold was great in phrase and style, but weak in force 
and fact. He has not observed that a single chestnut tree requires an 
ocean ‘of foliage every season to lay down a tiny girth of wood. Our 
order of faculty, -call it Puritan, Evangelical, Teutonic, Indo- 
Germanic, refuses the way of i imagery, wants thought i in literary form 
however rough, personal communion, mystic rites in the soul and not 
ritual. We enter unattended into the sanctuary of the unseen Love... 
Paul was a Darwinian ‘before Darwin, and he was beyond Darwin), 
who only saw species in the struggle; and so our thinking has been 
- overcast with a gloom at the merciless methods of nature. Paul felt 
the struggle in fellowship with the Creator, and circled it with the. 
halo of hopes whieh he found in the sufferings of Christ. With 
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feeling he says, the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pair 
‘together with us till now, waiting for the hope, pledged in the deatl 
of Christ. The mystic John went beyond Paul. He says that sacri 
fice and service are the profound and the dignified meaning in the 
law of struggle. He pictures Christ as “the Lamb slain from the 
“foundation of the world,” which is the Hebrew way of putting the 
Greek thought that sacrifice and service lay in the creative idea ol 
suffering from the beginning. We now see that behind these laws of 
awful struggle, holy sacrifice, high service was Love.. 

In the springtime of the first century the Christian mind flowered 
with large principles. It was felt, in sympathy with Christ’s death, that 
a central principle of the Divine administration had come into active 
operation, a secret of the creation been uttered, a suspected mystery 
unveiled, which united all time into a continuous process, and the 
seen and unseen into one realm. -In the archives of the soul it was 
found that “ He had made peace through the blood of the Cross, to 
~ reconcile things in heaven and things on earth,"* that by the Cross 
He had slain the enmity among nations and had given all nations 
access in love by the Spirit unto the F'ather.] This discovery is 
called the unsearchable riches of Christ.and the fellowship of the 
mystery which from the beginning had been hid in God—the mystery 
of God and Christ. The secret of the principle which binds earth 
and heaven into one system is the unsearchable riches of an affection 
—the affection of Love. ° 

Evolution is the science of classification. We have already placed 
Latin and Teutonic Christianity into two classes distinguished by 
the mode of Correspondence, assisted or unassisted. This is an 
external division. The interior division is the sense of the unscon 
Love of the crucified Lord, clear or clouded. The mode of 
correspondence is adjusted to the clearness or cloudiness of the 
spiritual experience. Faith is correspondence in the clear sky of 
love; priestliness is correspondence in a cloudy sky. 


IV. 


The sum of this argument is that the universe is a system. of social 
forces, and that a force implies a correspondence between kindred 
entities. Modern science lays emphasis on the unseen universe of 
ether, molecule, motion, with which the physies of life is in 
correspondence. When mind appears we become sensitive io 
universal Mind, and religion is our reconciliation to the claims of the 
Divine Will, and worship is the voice of the reconciliation. The 
Christian religion is the evolution, of a fineness and grace in this 
relation by society with the Unseen Christ. In this cocicty were 
found three large forces issuing from’ the Crucifixion, Resurrection 


* ‘Colossians i. 90. ł Ephesians ii. 8-9. 
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— . and — De Crds a 7 central force by eid the 
sympathetic relation was established. ` ` 

The evolutión-of Love has been obtained by the response of the 
religious faculty to the suffering love of the Crucifixion, translated 


and glorified in the supernatural. Evolution is a principle of promise; . ` 


continuity is Nature's way of doing things. Love lay in the creative 
idea, in the human deeps and in the Divine will. The impact of the 
Crucifixion made us sensitive to it, and brought it into the open, 
fulfilled the promise, continuing and completing the economy of 
nature. It fulfilled the religions of the world. The Hebrew 
` cultivated the. social relation to the supernatural by obedience, the 
Greek by the beautiful, the Roman :by the sense of justice. The 
relation was sincere, but more or less severe and sullen. Men were 


not sensitive to the: love with which God yearned towards them, and: . : 


they did not give the answér of love. This is the humble stage at 
which the Crucifixion found the race.- Love was a side note in the | 
harmony of religion, a concealed affection! It has become supreme. 

by communication with the suffering love of the Crucifixion. 
. Obedience, beauty, justice are re-arranged under the supremacy of 
love. The natural and spiritual worlds are joined by a new order 
. of sympathy and the old world is fulfilled in the new. 

It needs an effort for us at this distance of time to. represent to 
ourselves the first sensation which was excited by the discovery of- 
the suffering Love in the Divine sphere add the awakening of the 
human. relation to it. We read it'in the literature of that. spring 
time, and it reads as a romance. But we all know times when feeling 
goes into flood. We may compare that early sensation to the tumult 
stirred in us on one'of those unspeakable May days when fragrance, 
` song, blossom,. colour send the ‘life of nature into us, and we are- 
transported, as it were, into the prime of the creation when, the 
morning stars sang together at the sight of the new-made world. 
Or we may compare it to the incoming of the affection, till then 
unsuspected, which is new to every comer in the flesh, when we have. 
- seen the Other who is to complete and compose us into a unity. Here . 
is that early sensation in a flood of thought when language pours 
itself -over the banks of rules, “I bow my knees unto the God and: 
`“ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in 
“heaven and earth is named, that He would grant you according to 
“ the riches of His glory to be strengthened with might by His Spirit 
“in the inner man that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, 
"that ye being rooted and grounded in love may be able to 

‘comprehend. with all saints what is the breadth and length and : 
“height and to know the.love of Christ which passeth RHONISUEE) 
“that ye may be filled with dll. the fulness of God." 

' In the history of, the Creation, there have been. times of 
regeneration. When ihe.green moss peered over the marsh, a new 
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birth had taken place in the physics of nature; when flowering 
plants appeared in the gloom of the non-flowering tree-fern, cycad 
and club-moss, a new birth took place in the plant family. When 
sponge and jelly-fish appeared, among the first-born of animals, plant. 
life was regenerated by animal life; when the backbone appeared, a 
new birth took place in the animal family. When man appeared, à . 
royal birth took place in the creation, and the promise of countless 
ages was fulfilled. Now may the creation say, “ Unto us a child is 
“Born, unto us a son is given." Ethics is seen in the creative idea 


‘in flowering plants, and in the fostering care of the young by the 


animal, With the advent of man, religion is added, and he is social 
with his kind and with the Infinite God, the Creator. When love 
to God and: man appeared on the scale of the Christian idea, it was 
the birthday of a new world, a regeneration of the world’s life and 
work, a momentous transition: C 

The causal agencies of the early regenerating periods are obscure, 
but there i$ no obscurity about the later regenerations. Man can 
speak:for himself. He says, he feels the pressure of the Eternal; he 
says, he feels the pressure of the suffering love of the Crucifixion, 
and he is responsive. Christianity is not an. interpolation in the 
‘cosmic process, it completes and fulfils it, and he'sees how it is 
done, ‘which dumb nature does not.. ` 

No account has been here taken of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Dogma is a product of the logical faculty, a theology is a philosophy 
of religious; experience, and they take character from the order of 
intellect applied to them. Doctrines aré like the laws of nature, 
which are really propositions and formulas about an observed order 
of nature, but behind the, laws are forces by which the order is 
maintained, When we regard the Crucifixion as a Life force, with 
which the human faculty is in correspondence, which has resulted 
in experiences of two worlds, then every honest attempt to make a 
system of thought out of these materials is wholésome, and every 
wholesome ‘mind will .appreciate the diverse ‘expressions which 
diversity of: mind will give to the doctrines produced. But behind 
doctrines are forces, and there is always danger that doctrines 
may obscure forces, as a vague use of the word law obscures force in 
nature. A doctrine is.not a cause. To be is to come into active. 
relations with causal agencies. ) l 

The theology of the twentieth century will probably be a composite, 
of the different explanations of differing schools of sincere thought 
put together by the sympathetic, combining mind. The first fruits 
of this composite system have already appeared in the Catechism 
issued by the Free Churches of England. mE 


— W. W. PEYTON. 
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07 . I—Imrorrs into Tz Unirep Krxapow. 


HE growth of imports in the last 40 years has been both in 
weight and value much more rapid than that of a 
showing as follows :— 


Year, Weight, tons. Value, £ Lbs. per £ per. 

; P inhab. inhab. 
1859 ' 1,830,000 - 179,200,000 620 | 6.3 

1869 13,450,000 295,500,000 990 zn 
t 1879 20,600,000 363,000,000 1,340 10.6 
1889 ~ 31,040,000 427,600,000 1,870 11.5 
1899 Al, 660, 000 465, 100, 000 2, 310 :12.0- 


Each inhabitant of the United Kingdom now imports four times 
as much merchandise as he did 40 years ago, in regard to. weight, 
although the value per head has only: doubled. The increase of 
trade has béen, moreover, greater than that of shipping: the weight 
.of cargo imported last year exceeded the tonnage of port entries by . 
7,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent., whereas in 1859 for every 100 tons of . 
port entries there were only 96 tons of cargo. o weight of 


impor ted, merchandise was as follows: — 2 
Ro Tons uma 000). 


1859. 1869. 187). 1889. 1899. 
Food duis 2,880, 5,810, 10,120, 11,050, 15,830, 
Fibre ......... ‘790, - 920, 1,240, 1,770, 1,10, 
Metals  ...... 170 830, 2,020, 5,530, 8,820, 
Timber ....... 2,760, 4,040, 4,710 8,020, 9,510, 
Manufactures . ^ 20, 120, 330, 810, 1,820; 
Miscellanéous . 1,210, 1,730, 2,120, 9,260, 4,170, 
Total .  ...... 7,830, 13,450, , 20,600, 31,040, 41,660, 
Transhipped :. 340, 530, 890, : 1,250, , 1,260, — i 
"Consumption. .. E. uf 490, "12,920, 19,710, 29,790, 40,400, 


About three or four per cent. of our imports was transhipped: the 
rest was retained for consumption. The average value of each ton of 
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mnetchiandisg imported was £23 in 1859, and less tha: 
If our imports had grown in value since 1859 as the: 


bulk they would have amounted last year.to 960, 000 ,0( 


| IL—Ixromrs or Foon, ’ 


The weight. and value of food imported and retaine 


tion were as follows : —. M 
Value, £. £ 


Year. Weight, tons. 
i ~ 1859 2,140,000 52,000,000 f 
1869 ' 5,580,000 ^ 99,000,000 : 
. 1879. 9,710,000 153,300,000 - 
1889 11,230,000 161,000,000 
1899 15, 360; ,000 193 ,800, 000 


At present the weight of imported food consu 
800 pounds per inhabitant, against 200 pounds in 185! 


of food retained for consumption was as follows :— 
| ; Tons rem 000). 











| | ; 1859. 1869. 1879. ~ | 1889 
Grain £i... 1,890, 4,210, .6,920, 7,770 
Grocerie’s ins 520, 690, 1,130, 1,450, 
Fruit and veg. 90, - 210,» .. 640, ` 740, 
"Meat j......... . 60, 150, 540, 710, 
Dairy produce, 60, ` 140, 240, | : 320. 

' Sundries, ...... 120, 180, 240, 240, 

Totali ...... 2,740, — 5,580, 79,710, 11,230; 


Although Ig ‘ain still forms two-thirds of the tota 
increase of this item has not been so great as that o 
Meat has increased 20-fold, fruit and vegetables 
products 8-fold, grain 51-fold. Such are the faciliti 
our nierchant-shipping ‘that we get a good deal 
supply from the southern hemisphere, our fruit a 
from the 4ropics, and most of our grain from 
States. No country of ‘Europe obtains its food so che 
abundance as Great Britain, and our people are bett 
any former period, or than any other nation of the Old 
is, of course, not true as regards Iréland, where th 
food is still” very low. 

. Grain. —This item includes wheat, flour, barley, oat 
weight and ie retained for'consumplion showing tl 

ear 


Y Tous, Value, £. 8 
1859 1,890,000 18,300, 000 — 

-1869 : . 4,210,000 39, 800, 000 . 
1879 6,920,000 .62, "500, 000 ` 
1889 1,110,000 52, 100, 000 
1899 i 10, 100, 000 59 000, 000 


Three tons ot grain cost less now than two tons did 
ahd this is an immense gain to the British working- 


. wages have fallen little or nothin 


foreign grain consume 
! 


— 


g in the interval. ' 
d is equal to 10 bushels yearly p 
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against 2 L bushels in 1859.. Àt present more than half the grain 
Cr in the United Kingdom is imported, viz. | 


Tons consumed yearly. Bushels l 
Period. British. ' ' Imported. Total, per inhab. . . 


1855-59 ^ 9,600,000 1,780,000 11,280,000 16 
1875-79 8,500,000 6,370,000 -14 870, 000 18 
1895-99 T 460, 000 ' 9,510,000 . 16, 970, 000 17 
It may appear surprising that, notwithstanding a fall of 34 per cent. 
.in ihe price of grain since 1879, consumption per inhabitant is less. 
now than 20 years ago, but this is, explained by the fact that 
consumption of meat per head has riser 21 per cent. Importation of 
grain averages weekly 200,000 tons, worth £1,200,000, or 7d. per 
inhabitant. Last year we received 55 per cent. of our imported grain 
‘from the United States, 10 per'cent. from Argentina, 10° per cent. 
trom Russia, and the rest from India, Canada, etc. 
M cat. — This includes beef, mutton, pork, lard, live cattle, sodus- 
, and rabbits; the weight and value of imports retained for consump-- 
tion were:— y l : 


: TN à ; _ Lbs. per 
' Year. '  'Tons.. Value £, £ per ton inhab. 
1859 60,000 3,100,000 52 5 
‘ 1869 150,000 . 9; 600, 000 64 11 
| EE - 1879 © 540,000 ' 21, ‘900, 000  .4 "^ 390- 
: ~- 1889 710,000 > 30,700,000 43 43 
1899 | 1,215,000 44,300,000 37- 67 


In 30 years the price of meat has fallen 40 per cent., to the great | 


benefit.of the British people, as we now pay no more for five tons of 
beef than we paid for three tons in 1869. At present we depend on 
foreign countries for more than half our supply, CoUsum pon of meat, 
being as follows :—. - 


Tons consumed yearly. E | Pounds 
Year. Native, Imported. - Total. . per head. p 
1859 — 1,030,000 60,000 1,090,000 ' 85. 
1879 1,050,000 . 640,000 1,590,000 106 


1899 . 1, 100, 000. 1,215,000: 2,315,000 — 128 , 
Two persons now consume as much meat as three did 40 year8 ago- 
The sum paid yearly for imported meat is equal to 22s.'per inhabitant, 
or öd. a week. Last year we received 60 per cent. of our imported 
meat from the United States, 15 per cent. from Australia, 9 per cent. 
from Argentina, the rest from Canada, Denmark, Holland, etc. 
Dairy Products.—These are butter, cheese and eggs. The weight 
‘and value of butter, cheese and margarine iniported and retained for 
consumption were *— 


43 2" Lbs. per 
Year. Tons. Value £. £ per ton. head. 
1859 . 42,000 ^^ 3,200,000 76 9 
1869 112,000 .10,0000000 89 " 8 - 
. 1879. ` 192,000 14,200, 000 74, 13 T 
1889 ~ 246,000 17, 800, 000 . 73 - 715 


1899 330,000 24 ,800, 000 15 "18 


i 


- 
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The enormous increase of this class’ of imports shows that dairy-- 
farming in Great Britain has made little or no progress in the last 
40 years, In fact, more than 60 per cent. of the butter and cheese 


. that we consume is imported, viz.:— . - 


; , dons consumed yearly.. . - Pound: 
Year. Native. Imported. Total. per head, 
1859[ . 180,000 42,000 222,000 17 

; 1879) 190,000 192,000 382,000 Q6 

| 1899] ` 200,000 330,000 530,000 29 


It is very remarkable that, although butter and cheese are about as 
dear now as they were 40 yeàrs ago, consumption per inhabitant has 
risen 70 per cent. Imports average 1,000 tons daily. We get 24 per 
cent. from Canada, 23 from Holland, 21 from Denmark, 12 from the 
United States, and 20 per cent. from other countries. 

Eggs.—This item has increased prodigiously of late years, imports 
showing thus :— T x 
| Pence per Eggs per 


Year. Millions. Value, £. ` dozon..  inhab. 
| 1859 149 340,000 6.5 5 
1869 - 442 1,100,000 = 73 14 
. 1879 . 161. 2,280,000 ` 8.6 29 
1889 . 1,132 3,150,000 8.0 30 
1899 1,940 5,050,000 . 7.5 48 


Home production is estimated at 2,200,000,000. ‘The total consump- 
tion, therefore, averages 102 eggs per inhabitant, against 80 in the 


. year 1859. |Last year we imported 6,000,000 eggs daily, of which one- 


third came from France and Belgium, one-fourth from Russia, one- 
fifth from Germany, the rest from Denmark, Canada, etc. 


Fruit and-V egetables— Quantities and values retained for consump- | 
tion were — ` l 


Year. Tons, . Value, £. £ per ton. Lbs. per head. 
1859 90,000 2,000,000 | 29.0 T. 

. 1869 210,000 | 2,900,000 14.0 : 15 
1879 640,000 6,200,000 9.7 43 
1889 740,000 9,400,000 12.7 45 
1899 1:490,000 12,800,000 . 85 — 83 


Each inhabitant now imports 12 times as much fruit and vegetables 
as he did 40jyears ago, and the consumption of this class of imports 
is rising so| rapidly that orchards’ and market-gardens in Great 
Britain seem! to be an industry that is going toruin. It is impossible 
to ascertain even approximately the Weight or value of such products 
grown in the| United Kingdom. The weight imported has doubled in 
the last ten years. Lx 





G'roceries.--The consumption of this class of merchandise was as 
follows:— |. : oe 
— Tons yearly. ` Total 
, Year, |.” Sugar. _ Tea. Coffee. Cocoa. Value, £. 
1859 470,000 90,000: 16,000 2,000 18,700,000 . 


e 1869 | 630,000 47,000 12,000 4000 24800000 
- 1879 (1,040,000 67,000 15,000 7,000 32/700 000. 
1889 1,340,000 — 84,000 18,000 9,000 32700000 
1899- 1,690,000 116,000 16,000 17,000, . 31.000.000 ` 
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The fall in prices has greatly stimulated consumption. Our groceries 


. last year at the prices of 1879 would have cost us 54,000,000 sterling, 


or 75 per cent. more than we paid for them. Consumption per 


: inhabitant has been as follows :— . | 
l Tea. ozs, Coffee, ozs. Cocoa, ozs. — 


Year. Sugar, lbs. 
"1859 34 . 42 -19 2 
-1879 66 : 179 . 16 5 
. 1899. 90 103 _ 14 15 


Germany supplies us with 55 per cent., France 15 per cent, of our . 


sugar. Twenty years ago most of our tea came from China, but- now 
Chinese tea has almost disappeared from the market. Last ‘year: our 
consumption included 220,000,000 pounds of Tndian, only 17,000,000 
pounds of Chinese, tea. Most ‘of our coffee comes: from Central 
‘America and Brazil. > Altogether our groceriés cost us exactly. one- 
halfpenny daily per inhabitant. 


Wines.—Quantities and values of foreign wines and spirits retained. 


for consumption were as follows :— 
Value, £. 


Year, Gallons. - . Pence per gallon. 
1859 . 14,100,000 3,700,000 , 63 
1869. 22,800,000 6,300,000 - 66. 
f 1879 25,200,000 : 7,200,000 69 
1889 - 23,900,000 6,800,000 68 
\ 1899 25,300,000 . 6,800,000 65 


Consumption of home-made spirits last year reached 34,000,000 
gallons, bringing up the total consumption of wines and spirits to 
almost 60,000,000, or 14 gallons per inhabitant. 


r 


-Til.—-Imerorrs or FIBRE. — 


There has been a steady increase in this branch of trade, although 
last year seemed to show: a marked decline, vim:— | > ———— | 


Tons imported, ^ Transbipped. — . Consumption. 
: . 1859. 785,000 95,000 . 690,000 
` 1869 . 915,000 - `> 205,000 710,000 ` 3 
1879 1,230,000 . 260,000 970,000 
' 1889 1,750,000 - 440,000 . 1,310,000 
- 1899 1,505,000 405,000 1,100,000 


‘imports of fibre were low last year, because they had. been excessive 
jn 1898 ; in fact, the heaviest on record: the net importation of cotton 
that year was 860,000 tons, or 120,000 over that of any previous yeár. 
For better comparison, therefore, we may take cycles of five years, as 
follows :-— . am _* l 

Tons retainod for consumption yearly. 


Poriod. 
1855-59 
1865-69 
1875-19 


1885-89. 


1895-99 


Cotton. 
395,000 
405,000 
555,000 
660,000 
105,000 


Wool. > Jute. Flax, &e. Total. 
40,000 . 40,000 115,000 > 890,000 
65,000 80,000 130,000 . 680,000 " 
90,000 150,000 145,000 940,000 -` 

130,000 215,000 145,000 1,150,000 
240,000 1,300,000 


170,000 


. 185,000 


- 
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The weight|of fibre consumed in our mills has donbléd in 30 years, 
which is injsome measure due to the fallin prices, the mean -value 
of a ton of fibre (silk excluded) having fallen’ 90 per cent. in the 
interval :— 


| Year. Tons, fibre. ` ' Value, g. F: per ton, 
1865-69 680,000 63,900,000 94 

i 1875-79 -940,000 53,000,000 -56 
1885-89 1,150,000. 53,100,000 46 

i 1895-99 ` 1,300,000 48,200,000 3T 


Besides imported fibre we use up 70,000. tons of home-grown wool 
and flax, bringing up the annua! consumption of fibre to 1,970,000 
tons, which exceeds the aggregate consumption in France and 
Germany. The consumption. of fibre per factory operative in the 
last five years averaged 2,980 pounds, against 2,800 pounds in 
1815-19, being an improvement of 6 per cent. We receive 80 per 
cent. of our raw cotton from the United States, the rest mostly from 
Egypt; about 65 per cent. of our wool from Australia, 18 per cent. 
from South Africa; 80 per cent. of our flax from Russia. Jute comes 
from India. | "E 


| . IV. —Inporrs OF J— 


There has ‘been a marvellous development in metals and minerals, 
ylZ.:— i 


: | Year. Tons imported. ` Value, £$, £ per ton. 
1869 790,000 7,200,000 9.1 
|. 11879 1,940,000 10,100,000 5.9 
1889 - 5,410,000 17,100,000 19.97 
1899 8,740,000 ' 20,600,000 2.4 


In the above, table we see that in 30 years the weight of metals and 
, minerals imported and retained for consumption, multiplied 11-fold, 
the value not quite 3-fold. Cheap freights now eee us to import 
ores largely from Spain and other countries, viz. 


Year. - Tons metal. Tons ore. ^ Total. 

1859 150,000 10,000 . 160,000 
1869 250, 000. 540,000 790,000 
1879 360, 000 E 580, 000 1,940,000 
1889 600, ,000 M 810, 000 5,410,000 
1899 810, 000 E 930. 000 8, 740, 000 


These figures indicate great activity in our hardware manufactures, 
and the same will be seen when we come to study British exports. 


- l 
ad iV.—IwPonTs oF MANUFACTURED Goons. 


The. weight and, value of ‘these. goods imported and retained for 
consumption | were approximately as follows : — 


Your, Tons. Value, £. E. per ton. 
1389 20,000 4,700,000 235 
: 1869 ` 120,000 : 22,900,000 191 
1879 330,000 ^ 84, 300, 000 . 104. 
1889 “a 810,000 - 60, 200, 000 . T4 
1899 “° 1,820,000 82,800 000 45 
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Thirty years ago we imported few manufactured goods except articles. . 
. of great value, but now we get boots and shoes, doors and window- . 
frames, and many other items of cheap merchandise. Some of the 
principal articles retained for consumption are shewn in the following 
tablez— .. . i , Se =< 
| -  » Malue, £ (omitted 000). | 
1959:  1809., 1879; 1889. © 1899. 


' Silks ` .. 2,400, 11;800, 12,500, 10,800, 15,400, 
Woollens  .. 900, 4,000,  6,600,. 11,400, 11,500, 
Hardware  ...- —. 800, 1,700, © 2,800, 7,800, 
Teather =. — 1,000, 2,200, 5,200, — 6,700, 
Pape ee. — 5,400, 1,000, 1,900, 3,700, j 
‘Sundries ... 1,400, ^4,900, 10,300, 28,100, 37,700,.,." 
` Total ... 4,700, 22,900, 34,300, 60,200, 82,800. ~ 


We exported leather down -to 1860, but in late years the native 
supply has been so short.that last year we imported 95,000 tons, 
besides.50,000 tons of hides and skins. The annual consumption of 
leather in the United Kingdom is 185,000 tons, of which only 60,000 
are from home-grown hides. Twenty years ago we exported more paper 
than. we imported, but the consumption by our daily newspapers has 
grown so rapidly that our actual requirements reach 600,000 tons, or 
nearly double the home supply, importation amounting in 1899: to: 
270,000 tons. Hardware is another import of recent growth, having” 
multiplied. 10-Zold in 90 years. Woollen imports have almost . 
- , doubled since 1879, notwithstanding the great development of British . 
woollen manufactures in the interval. ' ba ` 


~ 

















VI.— MISCELLANEOUS [MPORTS. l e x 
Some of the most important of these are shown in the following 
dable:— ` _ 4 E 7 i "ON 
| , Value, £ (omitted 000). MEN ey 
-  . ]859.  1869.. 1870. 1889. - 1899. 
Timber ^... 9,800, 11,900, 10,800; 20,500, 22,900,.. 
Weeds |. 3,800, 5,800, 7,900, 7,700, .6,600," ` 
. Petroleum ... — .400, 1,400, 2,600, 4,600; ` 
Tobacco ... 1,200, 1,600, 1,600, :3,500, 3,800, 
- Sundries ... 34200, 38,400, 37,500, 27,100, 46,200, 
Total... 49,100, 58,100, 59,200,~-61,400, 84,100, 


—— Támber.—Although we have-3,000,000 acres of forest in the United 
Kingdom the supply of: native timber is not one-fourth of the 
_ consumption, viz. :— > "E l | 
20. > 7,» Tohs consumed yearly. Cubic ft. per ^ ` 
Period. Native. Imported. ` Total. inhabitant. | 
1855-59 . 2,100,000 ~- 1,400,000 . 3,500,000 6! 
1975-79 2,200,000. -5,500,000° 7,700,000  '12 | 
1895-99 2,300,000 8,900,000 11,200,000 | 14. - 


E 


A ` 
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There is no country in Europe where building has progressed with 
such strides|as in Great Britain, and hence the consumption of timber 
per inhabitant has doubled in 40 years. One-third of our imported 
- timber is from Sweden and Norway, one-fourth from Russia, one- 
fifth from Canada. | T" E 
l Seeds.—The' quantities and values retained for consumption 
` Were :— 


— 


| 
Period. Tons yearly. ^ Value, £.. £ per ton, 


1855-59 230,000 . 3,600,000 15.6 
| 1875-79  - 660,000 8,200,000 | — 124 
- | -. 1895-99 810,000 — . 6,400,000 7.9 


Of the quantity imported 40 per cent. is cotton-seed, chiefly from 
Egypt; 40 per cent. linseed, from India, Argentina and Russia; the 
rest rape and-clover seed. Prices have fallen 50 per cent. in 40 years. ' 

Petroleum:—Consumption has quintupled in 20 years: last year it 
reached 240,000,000 gallons, or six gallons per inhabitant, against 
li gallons in 1879. Two-thirds came from United States, one-third 
from Russia! "s j 

! | 
| |VIL—ExromTS or THE UNITED KInGpomM. 


Exclusive of foreign or colonial produets transhipped through our 


‘ ports, the exports of the United Kingdom have doubled in value 
since 1859, viz. : — ZONE ar 2E 
j i - Value, £ (omitted 000). £ per 
Year, | Textiles. Hardware. Sundries, Total. inhabitant. 
1859 1° 71,600, 26,500,  - 32,300, 130,400, 4.6 
1869 | 107,300, 38,800, . 43,900, — 190,000, 6.1 
1879 | 95,500, 38,100, 57,900, 191,500, 5.6 
1889 i 110,300, 56,800, 81,800, 248,900, 6.7 
1899 : 99,500, 72,300, 92,900, 264,700, . 6.6 . 


— There has been considerable fluctuation in the value of textile 


exports, which stand now for a lower figure than 30 years ago, but. 
hardware ane sundries have increased with wonderful rapidity. 


| 
: ' | 
_ Although this branch of trade has of late years declined in value, it °> 
has increased enormously in bulk, exports measured by quantity 
showing thus iem. 3 E TO 


~~ 


VIIL—TzxTILE Exronrs. 


i s Million yards. 
| Year, Cottons. ^ Woollens. Linens. -Jutes, ‘Total. 
|. 1859 +2563 — 195 138 40. . 2,936 
' 1869 23869 , 303 215 193 3,580 
à 1879 3,725 252 160 - 466 4,603 
| . 1889 5,001 216 181 452 * 5,910 
.* | 1899 0,441 | 176 174 340 ^ 6,131 


The fall of prices already alluded to has been chiefly owing to a great 
reduction in the cost of fibre, and partly to economy of labour and 
| Axa  : zu 
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improved machinery. The "S of 1, 000 yards ot textile’ stüffs. at 
"various dates Was as follows : — 


£ sterling per thousand yards. 


Year. : ` Cottons. Flannels, Linens. Jutes. 

1869 . 20.5 73.5 87.6 ^ 150^ 2 - 
1879 16.3 69.0 - > -30.5 ^ 12.0 EN e S 

1889' 11.5 | 864. 263 -10.3 

1899 10.4 ` 32.5 ~ 24.6 ` 8D 


The mean value of textile stüffs, per yard, has. fallen 4T pèr cent. 
Since 1869, that of yarn 46 per cent. , Exported yarn shewed thus:— . 


Million Ibs. Value, £. Pence per lb. — 
i 1869 249 22 100,000 ` 21.2 er USUS 
~~ 1899. .940 16 200, 000 11. 4 


. If prices had remained unchanged since 1869 our exports of textile 


goods and yarn-lasi year would have reached the value of 193, 000,000 


, Sterling. 


e~ 


, 
, "4 
2 . 


IX. -HARDWARE EXPORTS. 


There is a 


a great variety of articles that come under this category Ta 


but they may be summed up under three heads, viz. 
Value, £ (omitted 000). 


: Year; 


1859 
1869 


.' 1879 © 


1889 
-1899 


bm on. 


12,300, , 
22, 300, 


19, 400, 
i 29; 100, 
. 28; 100, 


Machinery. Sundries. . 
3,700, 10,500, 
5.100, — 11,400, 
7300, — 11,400, 

- 14,700, , 13,000, 
19, 700, A 24, 500, 


Total. 


26,500, 


38,800, 


, 96,800, 


72,300, — 


Ld 


Shillings l 
per inhab, 


19 


, 125 


38,100, 


99 ; 
31 
36.. 


N TATE the. fall in prices, ihe value of our hardware exports 
has almost trebled in 40 years: that.of machinery has quintupled. 
It is difficult to see'in these figures any indication ofa declining . 
trade. In fact, the value of our hardware exports compared with 
population has risen60 per cent. in the last 20 years. | 


X.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPORTS. : 


This’ category: comprises only a few items of importance, viz.:— 
. Value, £ (omitted 000). 


Year. Coal. ‘Chemicals. . Sundries. Total. 

1859 3,300, J 1,500, 27,500, 32,300, , 
 -1869 5,900, 2:500, 36,200, 43.900, ^" ^! 
1879 . 7,200, 4. 000, 46,7 00, : 57,900, l 
' . 1889- 15,900, 5, "200, 60,700, 81,800; b AE: 

1899 23. ,100, 8, 900, 60, 900, 4 99. 900, EN 


Our: export of coal last year o 43;000,000 tons, or more dian 
one ton per inhabitant, against half a ton in 1879. This~is' one of 
' the few articles of merchandise that has sustained no fall in price : 
on the contrary, coal is now 22 per cent, dearer than it. was 20 
| — ago. . | T. 


— 


- 
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Xl--CnaxNcog or Prices. 


Has Great Britain gamed or lost by the general fall of prices that 
has taken place? This is a very interesting question, aud one that 
is easily answered. We take, for example, the trade of 1899 aud 
compare the actual figures with what they would have been at prices 


of 1945 32-252 
Imports, £. 


Actual figures. 


Prices of 1575. 


Food ssevtevore acts 195,800,000 262,609,000 
FOO eeen 43,100,000 62,000,000 
Sundries ............ 187 500, 000 234,500,000 

Total imports . 424 400,000 559,100, 000 

Exports. 

Textile goods ...... 98,000,000 149,300,000 
Hardware ......... 12,900,000 20,400,000 
Goal. 22:5 ene ben 23,100,000 19,100,000 
Sundries — ......... 71,300,000 89,000,000 

Total exports ... 264,700,000 347,800,000 


There has been a saving of 135,000,000 sterling in the price of 
imports, a loss of 82,000,000 in that of exports, which leaves a net 
gain of 02,000,000 in favour of Great Britain. <A similar result will 
appear on comparing present prices with those of 1869 or of 1889, as 
shewn in Appendix. 


XII.—Coxcrvsiows. 


l. The weight of imported merchandise has multiplied à-fold in 
40 years, averaging at present more than one ton yearly per 
inhabitant. 

*. More than half of our food-supply is drawn from foreign 
countries, at an annual eost of £5 per inhabitant. 

3. The mean price of imported food is now only . 
having fallen 20 per cent. in the last 20 years. 

+. Most of the imported food could be raised in England, but at 
much greater cost, to the detriment of the w orking- üt uc 

ð. The consumption of fibre in our mills has daulle in 30 vears, 
and exceeds the aggregate consumption in France and Germany. 

6. The importation of metals and minerals has grown ll- fold iu 
30 years, and our export of hardware susti füc lies has doubled in 
is 

. Our consumption of manufactured goods imported from foreign 
Ton has risen from 15s. per iudi in. 1869 to 41s. in 1899. 

9. The value of textile goods exported is less than it was 20 vears 
ago, but the volume has risen 70 per cent. . 

9: The fall of prices has been a gain to Great Britain of at Jeast 

£90,000,000 sterling per annum. 
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10. The tendency of British trade. points to a idi increase of 
food imports and of hardware exports. 


APPENDIX. 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS RETAINED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


&4692838228206229$959089 


Meat ............ 
Dairy products... 
Groceries 
Fruit and veget. 
Sundries 


9997939969 


$9*5... 2 9 t$ 


«2.9 5*9» 


*995«89t€924184 


Manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


*a9t v»! 99 


Total 


e899«83€9*929^»2*429» 
*$52848994«5€»-*5 


€2«9999590n989 


Fruit and veget. 
Dairy products... 
Sundries 


oeotuva 


Wool 
Jute 


*5820629922928929 


**tt*t9:99 


a4«2492999€ 


e*9...299 


1855-5 -59 


20,400, 


3,300, 


3,400, 


18,100, 


1,700, - 


6,000, 





02,900, 





Yearly average, £ (omitted 000). 


` 1865-69. 


34,900, 
8,400, 


9.900, 
22,400, 
2,500, 
9,600, 








1875-79 
58,600, 


. 19,300, 


16,800, 
34,700, 

5,500, 
14,300, 





149,200, 





1885-89. 
50,400, 
25,100, 
18,900, 
29,600, 

8,700, 
12,900, 





145,600, 





— — — — a —Ė — — — 





38,600, 





145,600, 


63,900, 





12,100, 

5,700, 
23,400, 
44 600, 





237,400, 


53,000, 
15,900, 

9.500, 
36,700, 
55,200, 





319,500, 


WEIGHT OF IMPORTS. 


1,780, 
450, 
65, 
90, 
50, 
155, 


3,590, 





53,100, 





15,300, 
14,400, 
61,500, 
29,100, 





319,000, 


Tons (omitted 000). 


3,280, 
610, 
160, 
165, 
130, 
225, 











10,020, 


6,370, 
960, 
. 460, 
515, 
220, 
285, 


—— — 


' 8,810, 





555, 
. 90, 
150, 

145, 


940, 
5,510, 
890, 
2,120, 





. 183270, 


7,390, 
1,230, 
570, 
555, 
290, 
315, 





10,350, 
660, 
130, 
215, 

145, 





1,150, 





6,520, 
4,600, 
4,340, 





26,960, 


1895-9 9 
56,200, 
39,500, 
27,300, 
31,300, 
12,400, 
16,500, 





183,200, 





28,300, 
12,800, 
"7,100, 





48,200, 





21,200, 
18,600, 
82,500, 
39,900, 





393,600, 


9,510, 
1,630, 
1,070, 
1,030, 
440, 
410, 





14,090, 





705, 
170, 
240, 
185, 





1,300, 





9.0920, 
7,170, 
7,100 





38,680,- 
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IMPORTS INE ENPORTS OL LORCY YEARS. 


YALUE OF BRITISH AND LILbGI LXPORTS. 


1555 
Cotton goods ... 32.100, 


Weollens — ...... 9.900, 
Linens, ete. ...... 6.2610; 
DUNGY secede 12,800, 
1,100, 
ALlachinery . . .. Ce, 
Fh Ware uen “225000; 
DUUdPIOS- perias 6,100, 

do enia 116,000, 


1565-50. 
00.900. 
20,900, 
10,700, 
2 T3400, 

3.100, 

2,100, 


E comitted YOU}, 


1885-89. 


1805-004, 


29.300, 
34,309, 


181,000, 








FALL or Prices EXEMPLIFIED. 


TRADE OF 1899 AT PRICES OF VARIOUS DATES. 


Grain 
Meat 
Dairy produce 
Fruit and vegetables ... 
Groceries 

Wines, etc, 
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All food 
Cotton, wool, cte 
sundries 
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Cotton goods 
Woollens 
Linens, ete. 
Yarns 
Hardware 
Coal 
Sundries 


Ce à o A oh bor à s P o» 


orev nee no n n | 


$on 4 4 &OR 24 
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Actual 
figures, 
59,000, 
44.300, 
29.800, 
19.800, 
31,000, 
16,900, 

193,800, 
43,100, 
187,500, 


424,400, 


03,500, 
14,800, 

7,500, 
16,200, 
( 3,300, 
28.100, 
11,300, 


OCA TOO, 


54,990, 58,200, 56,700, 
13100. 16,100, 16,500, 
10,900, 10,700, — 8,900, 
13400, 17,100, 15,800, 
2200, 11,400, 17,700, 
1.600, 11,700, 16,509, 
33.200, 36,700, 37,600, 
50,700, 64,100, — 70,300, 
202.000, 226,000, 240,600, 
£ sterling (omitted 000). Imports. 
Value at prices of 
1869. 1579. 1389. 
93,900, 90,900, 67,700, 
73,300, 49,800, 52,200, 

35,300, 30,300, 28,900, 
21.000, 14,400, 19,000, 
63.600, 54,200, 42,100, 
27,500, 93,000, 20,100, 

316,600, 262,600, 230,000, 
96,800, 62,000, 53,800, 

277,100, 234,500, 206,200, 

690,500, 559,100, 490,000, 

Exports. 

117,500, 88,700, 62,600, 
33,900, | 31,600, 16,600, 
12.100, 9,700, 8,400, 
30,209, 19,300, 18,000, 
107,000, 90,400, 19,500, 
90:900, 19,000, 25,760, 
105,200, 89,100, 78,400, 

420,200, 347,800, 287,200, 
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CARLYLE AND SHELLEY. 


A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 


MERICAN humour has been defined by Mr. Hutton as con- 
sisting in the bringing together of two ideas wholly unlike, not 
even apparently contrasted in any way. I hope that the 

reader whose eye may light on the conjunction of names at the head 
of this paper will not suppose that some feeble imitation of the trans- 
atlantic style is about io be attempted. I do not indeed say that 
were he to do so he would be wholly without excuse. But I trust 
that rejecting this inadequate idea he may have sufficient patience to 
read on, and that he will finally come with me to the conclusion 
that between Carlyle and Shelley there are certain vital elements of 
contrast and comparison, a consideration of which will help us to 
appreciate the real significance, at least upon one side, of these two 
great coniributors to the literature of the present century. 

In order to perceive at all how the author of such works as Sartor 
and Cromwell ean be profitably compared with the author of the 
Revolt of Islam and Rosalind and Helen, it may be well first to 
consider for a moment what kind of writers it would reallv be useless 
io contrast. Ifa parallel, for example, were proposed between Kant 
and Goethe, or between John Stuart Mill and Carlyle, there might 
well be suspicion as to an intended joke; and the reason, if it need 
be stated, is of course that in the one case you have writers mainly 
working by aid of the logical faculty, in the other using the 
imagination, a difference which, even in the treatment of similar 
subjects, renders their mode of procedure so dissimilar, separates 
them by such worlds of method and manner, that the fighting of 
elephants and whales, the strategy of Nelsons and Napoleons, might 
as profitably be studied simultaneously. | : 

But these are extreme cases. Yet one might choose instances 
apparently much less far apart in which the profundity of the 
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dividing abyss is noue the less decisive. What should we gain by 
trotting out Pyron and Carlyle together? Yet they are beth 
pnmuagnafive writers, and they are, perhaps, not wholly withont 
resemblance in the volcanic energy. of their respective styles. Eut 
the subjects which interest them, the class of jdeas which they write 
to im press on the minds of their readers, are so divergent that vou 
become at once conscious that, should vou seek to harness them 
together to draw the car of vour comparison, they will neither stand 
side by side for observation, nor move together with like paces, but 
that rather they will be in a moment at opposite ends of the solar 
system with the fragments of your shattered chariot. If then vou 
want to compare two writers they must be such as will wait to be 
compared, or if they move they must move in the same direction, not 
wholly parting company. And, insulting as I fear Carlyle wov ld 
have thought it, it is with that of the man who Jed “such a ghastiy 
"existence," as he said to Southey of Shelley, that his own movement 
is to be best contrasted. Their voyage together indeed is, perhaps, 
most like to that of the seamew and the steamer. , The one big and 
heavy, glowing within with glare of furnace, and throbbing with the 
labour of engines, smoking, steaming, sputtering, cleaving its wav 
through the dense watery element with shock, roll and collision : 
foam showers flying from the bow and behind the ‘long effervescence 
of the wake dying; while above floats the bird, white Winged, a 
miracle of lightness and swiftness, effortless, with supreme grace, as 
befits the medium through which it moves. 

Let me be allowed the foregoing similitude for what it is worth as 
an illustration, not being required to work out to the last dregs the 
respective merits and interest of steamer and bird, not attempting 
to follow them across the ocean nor even out of sight of land. It is 
enough for my present purpose that they do travel for awhile 
together, though thev represent such different powers, such different 
modes of motion. Carlyle and Shelley are both in the first place 
imaginative, not logical; thev write not merely for artistic but for 
missionary ends, to impress their ideas, original or adopted, upon 
others by the force of eloquence ; and being thus in the last analysis 
alike in mental type and in the objects aimed at, they exercised their 
poweis in the same spiritual region, upon the same kind of subjects, 
these subjects being taken from the politico-social class. Thus thev 
belong to an order of writers of which the type is French rather than 
English. Rousseau is its greatest representative. And the essential 
characteristic of these writers is that they invent or take up general 
ideas, abstractions of the widest order, and preach them with all the 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, and render them attractive by the 
aid of all the resources of eloquence and of literary art. The extra- 
ordinary effect exercised on the France of the eighteenth century by 
such writers is now one of the commonplaces of history. Perhaps it 
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. ; will not be without interest to consider what influence was exercised 
by writers of the like kind when for the first time they appeared in 
England, two of them all but simultaneously. For among the bonds 
that link Carlyle and Shelley is the fact that they were contem- 
poraries. This fact does not obtrude itself on our recollection, for 
obvious reasons. Carlyle is still a real personality to large numbers 
of persons living. Shelley perished so long since that we think of 
him as belonging to a wholly different era. Liven to a man born so 
. early in the century as Browning it seemed a wonder to have met a 
: person who had seen him. “And did you once see Shelley?” Yet 
the nativity of the Carlyle with whom Browning was so familiar 
was separated from that of Shelley by only three years. So it. 
happened that, born practically at the same time, they were also born 
so late that with regard to the French Revolution they were very 
distinctly separated from most of the great writers with whom, in 
different ways, we usually associate Shelley. Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey, for instance, were all old enough to have been fired 
. with the first promise of the Revolution, and then to have suffered 


disenchantment with the actual course of events. But Shelley, born .. 


when the Revolution was already in full career, was but twenty-four 
in the year of Waterloo; while Carlyle, three years younger, was 
then but twenty-one. So to neither was the Revolution an event 
. about which it was possible to form such varying judgments as had 
swept over the minds of an earlier generation. To both it was 
already historic, and it influenced their thoughts in a 
fashion, which, differing with each, was also wholly different 
from that of the alternation of attraction and repulsion which 
had swayed their predecessors’ minds. It was possible for Shelley to 
forget the horrors.and forgive the disappointments, to ascribe the 
failure of such bright promises to the machinations of priests and 
. kings. It was possible for Carlyle to philosophize and frame those 
theories of plutonic action, so natural to a narrator who, of all those . 
_ who have written histories of the Revolution, was about the nearcst 
in point of time to the events he described. And so it came to pass 


5 that, unlike most of the other great writers of their time, these two 


were at once far enough removed from the Reign of Terror to escape 
its most violent distractions, while they were too close to the whole 
great mevement not io fall within the range of its dominating 
suggestion. It can hardly be doubted that it was due to this last 
fact that they both becamo—the original tendencies of their minds 
consenting—the exponents of abstract theories relating to society. 
But here a great difference becomes manifest. Shelley did not 
originate his own ideas. He merely adopted them, taking some 
indirectly from Godwin, himself an abstract writer not, of 
the first rank, others directly from the great French writens 
of the eighteenth century. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
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ihouzht out his own ideas. They were to be found as Jitthe in ine 
prey anis speculation. of Britain as of France. Dut whenee, one — 
tempted to inquire, this marked difercuce’ I6 seems surpris ng 
that a mind so fearless as Shelley's should not have been noxe 


original. Perhaps the explanation is to be found in is don [s 
of creumstance attending his brief fife. Fhe contrast is indeed à 
itsett an alluring subject, though I cannot dwell on it long. Wi 

wouid have been Shelley's fate had he been born the son of ihe mason 
of Leclefechan, Carlyle's s had he come into the world as the heir of 
the Sussex baronet? Tt is probable that such an excbange ol 
outward circumstances would have been much more serious to the 
one than to the other. Carlyle had a nature so strong that even us a 
rich man’s son he would almost certainly have distinguished himselt 
in lierature, and probably also in politics. It is indeed doubtful 
whether without the discipline of poverty, uncertainty, prolonged 
effort of his early life he would ever have done work so abundant or 


excellent as he actually accomplished. But he would almost 
certainly have done much that would have won him fame, and he 
would in all probability have been a more amiable character. But 


what of Shelley in his circumstances? Would the stern Scotch 
education and the poverty of life have restrained and corrected the 
fanceifulness and precipitate enthusiasm, which even in the less stern 
South brought him into such Tee fore collision with the facts of 
hfe} or would the delicate blossom of his mind have heen blight] 
wholly by the northern cold and gloom? One scarcely likes to think 
of hun as striving to grow amid those harsh surroundings. Por sad 
as his actual life was, it gave him scope for a carecr distin guished by 
swiftness and bll anet and ardour. But while it must be allowe d 
that with a life limited to thirty vears it was necessary ihat all 
circumstances and conditions should combine to hur rv him onward, if 
his achievement was to be notable, none the less has it to be admitted 
that the speed and rapidity were too great to be compatible with the 
excedence of solid work, especialiy in the work of a teacher. Upon 
all that he did and thought is the mark of haste. His ideas were 
borrowed from others without adequate reflection. His verse is 
unsubstantial and immature. Only by virtue of certain innate moral 
and artistic qualities does he live, qualities that came to him without 
observation, and which his impetuosity and rapidity could neither 
hide nor spoil. Now with this meteoric swiftness and brightness and 
comparative failure contrast the long and toilsome preparation under- 
gone by Carlyle before he appeared at last in the field of literature. 
At an age when all Shelley's work was over he had written but a 
single original book, and that one of his slightest, the Life of Schiller. 
Between the ages of thirty and forty he produced the Hssavs end 
Sartor. The " Preneh Revolution” was only begun when he was 
approaching forty. This protracted preparation and late maturity 
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were the natura: prelude to a long-continued career of slowly- 
erow ng influence and intellectual sovereignty. When at length he 
steady bent his energies to being “a writer of books,” and began 
to taxe a survey of the literary world, we know how little he found 
in it to his liking. As regards the state of society and the problems 
of government to which his attention was soon attracted more and 
more. he found, if possible, less to please him than in the domain of 
pure literature. The raw utilitarian radicalism of the day was not 
likely to fascinate an intellect that stood perpetually at the foot of a 
Jacobs ladder of transcendental admiration, and felt not himself 
alone, but the whole world, rapt into the seventh heaven of unspeak- 
able miracle. In England the French principles, which had for a 
time appeared so attractive to many, had emerged hideous and 
hateful out of the revolutionary bath of blood. They had no living 
exponents of mark. The one man who, had he lived, might have 
made things somewhat different, had, so far as the flesh was con- 
cerned, set for ever in the waves of Spezzia, and was now in the spirit 
shining low, bright and beautiful on the horizon, the morning star, 
as it were, of the century, shedding froin his own purity a silver ray 
upon the turbid storm-tossed waters in which the vessel of humanity 
had just but escaped foundering, touching them with a divine beauty 
that all but made men forget their horrors. But to Carlyle this ray 
of silver was a mere ghastly will o' the wispish gleam, and one of the 
first great tasks he set himself was so to pourtray the terrors of the 
storni that men should never cease to retain the lesson of its 
memories. 

Carlyle, like Rousseau or Shelley, was an imaginative setter forth 
of abstract principles. It was only by such a writer that Rousseau 
could at all be combated in the long run. But there was this 
difference between the Frenchman and the Scot, that while the 
abstractions of the one were either purely fanciful inventions, with 
no experience whatever to support them, or at best abstractions from 
groups of facts looked at imperfectly, the abstractions of the other 
were derived from very definite facts contemplated with tho utmost 
exactitude of rigorous observation; or, if invented in the first 
instance as mere theories, were verifialle and subjected to the most 
rigid verification of fact. , One of Carlyle’s favourite ideas, the 
danger of shams—-that is, of worn-out institutions and doctrines—and 
also of mere blind amiability in human affairs, was a lesson learnt 
directly from the Revolution. From other historical examples, 
studied more precisely than the “ancient classical concern " was by 
Rousseau, he evolved the doctrine embodied in the ringing phrase 
"might is right." Of the relations of this well-known saying to 
certain other philosophies I shall have a word to say presentia. 
What I here desire to note 1s that this was Carlyle's most powerful 
weapon, the Talus flail with whieh he laid about him among tha 
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shanis, the new as well as the old, the deceptive but enticing ideals 
that Hoated over the world from the kingdom of the Celts. and certain 
sturdier ones of native growth, smashing them alike unsparingly. 
Let me now attempt to estimate the amount and the consequences of 
his work. 

There has taken place in England, during the present century, a 
very complex series of movements, ecclesiastical, theological, philo- 
sophical, economic, and political, of which the final result now turns 
out to be more conservative than for a long time seemed likely. Fully 
to unravel the intricacy of these movements and their action and re- 
action on one another would be really a formidable task, which I am, 
fortunately, not called upon to attempt. For the present purpose a 
brief general statement will be sufficient. There were, in the earlier 
parts of the century, two great groups of social forces, one making for 
stability and conservatism, the other for change. Everyone knows 
what these were. The influences surrounding the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, the landed interest, the Church, constituted the former. 
On the other side was the expansive movement of the middle and 
lower classes, due to the increase in trade and manufactures, the 
growth of population, and, in the religious world, the strength of the 
Nonconformists. 

Of these two groups of forces, it might, perhaps, have been a matter 
of doubt which, in the long run, would prove victorious; but I think 
that an observer who had predicted that those making for change 
were far more powerful than those of resistance could hardly have 
been accused of rashness; the utmost that could be reasonably 
looked forward to on the Conservative side being the expectation that 
the skill in generalship derived from long possession of power might. 
for a considerable time, neutralise the possession of a greater actual 
strength. Under such circumstances, it is clear that the final issue 
of the conflict would probably depend on the existence of some third 
independent foree—if such there were—and on the attitude taken up 
by it. Such a force could only be found in the speculative intellect 
of the country. Its action would probably be decisive. Hence the 
enormous interest of the question—on which side was its influence 
cast? 

Now the material of English speculation, as usually happens, was 
made up of two elements—the native and the foreign. It is clear 
that England, after the close of the Napoleonic struggle, was sorely 
in need of reform, but that she lacked guidance. French principles 
and theories had been discredited by the violence of the Revolution ; 
so the country was thrown back upon its own resources and ile 
guidance of its own practical instincts. The only philosophy. tbat 
had any reputation was that of utilitarianism—a raw and unattractive 
body of doctrine, not calculated to excite a warm enthusiasm. But the 
practical necessities of the time led gradually to the destruction of 
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earlier life. | 
The destructive character of this political ideal has perhaps never 


/ been appreciated as it merits. Yet it is obvious enough on reflection. 


For while, like many other theories, it would employ the whole force 
of the community in the work of destruction, it has this formidable 


- peculiarity—that it absolutely forbids rebuilding. One by one, under 


. its compulsion, every old institytion with which the State had any 
concern would disappear, and nothing would be permitted to replace 
them except such chance constructions as private enterprise might 
think fit to undertake. Every public edifice would be razed to its 
` foundations except the Arsenal and the Law Courts; the functionaries 
of the latter left alone to regulate the chaos of the competitive struggle 
among the private citizens, whose energies, ever growing fiercer and 


more unscrupulous, would not long leave the temple of justice'exempt _ 


rom their operations. A theory so far-reaching as this shows that 
when the English mind does take up an abstraction it can be 
dangerously thorough. But, in addition to this portent of thought 
lurking in its midst, it is evident that, as the century advanced, 
the discredit which had long attached to the French principles 
gradually wore off. But the seductiveness of their boundless promise 
still remained. They had, in some directions, been independently 
realised across the Atlantic. They were the main source of whatever 
in the nature of reform had been effected. in Continental Europe. 
They were always at the door, ready to take advantage of any chance 
opening to press in. Then in England the Radical idea had such an 
immense work before it to be accomplished in the destruction of 
churches, aristocracies, landed. interests, the remains of all ancient 
social construction, that there was a strong tendency on its part to 
combine with any powerful ally, even with the French ideals, if not 
to be absorbed in their greater completeness. Finally, there came 
up, in the third quarter of the century, the great evolutionary con- 
ceptions of Darwiü and Spencer; and these, at first sight, by their 
apparently destructive effects upon religion, seemed to be, and were, 
for a time, almost wholly forces of change, while, at the same period, 
in a somewhat different region of philosophy, no name was more 
influential than that of J. S. Mill. e 
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It might appear, rf we restrict our survey of the intellectual forces 
to thore of dhe moire abstract class, that there could be no doubt as 
to tho side on which they were ranged, or that, left to themselves, 
they would have decisively turned the scale against Conservatism. 
Let us look at what happened elsewhere. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the France of the eighteenth century than the total want of 
opposition to the sceptical and revolutionary teaching of the day. 
The impotence of orthodox Catholicism was made up for from no 
independent sources. In spite of some differences between Voltaire 
and Rousseau, the philosophers had it all their own way; their teach- 
ings penetrated all classes. The supremacy of the monarchy in cne 
sphere, that of Catholicism in another, had given the nation a fatal, 
i£" magnificent," unity: and the whole country, with one unchecked 
impulse—its different lines. social, political, economical, and moral, 
marching abreast and cheering each other on—moved forward to the 
precipice. England, in the nineteenth century, presents no such 
terrible, if impressive, spectacle; she presents a complete contrast. 
Nothing is more notable in her recent history than the manner in 
which all the favourite Radical theories and philosophies have been 
criticised and combated—-their realisation in practice delayed to give 
t:me for careful examination, sometimes entirely hindered, the most 
useful portions rendered eflieient— while such undesirable things as 
have run through the sieve of criticism have’ rather been forced 
through by the merely physical pressure of circumstances and condi- 
tions, than because. they were really approved by the national in- 
ielligence. The English mind has clearly rejected, in its unqualified 
form, the abstract theory of government which it had invented for 
itself. It has quietly put away from it the unlimited individualism 
of Herbert Spencer, so decidedly indeed that it has, in the reaction, 
even shown signs of dallying with socialism, while it has, for the 
most part, closed its ears to the siren song of the French ideals. 

Mr. Lecky, it is true, savs that in polities the star of Burke is 
dechning, while that of Rousseau is manifestly in the ascendant. 
He made this statement in his History of England in the Eighteenth 
'entury, and his recent book is to a great extent a commentary on 
the iext. There is some justification for his view. There is a 
manifest. tendency to make certain changes rather in the name of 
logical symmetry, and because they are “democratic,” than because 
they are really expedient. But can Mr. Lechy's indietinent be fully 
sustained as regards the United kingdom? — He has diseussed 
Democracy mamly with reference to three countries, England, 
France and America, and it is to be noted that the writer of the most 
unfavourable criticism that has appeared, Mr. John Morley, hus chietly 
confined his comments to the politics of the United Kingdom. He 
has done this very wisely, but in one sense quite inconclusively, for 
the plain reason that in England democracy has not had its way as 
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in France and America. In the latter countries it has really become 
supreme. It has grasped the whole of the State, and is therefore 
responsible for such evils as the mususe of that power has caused. 
But in England it has been admitted indeed to partnership, but nol 
by any means io sole sovereignty; and so while Mr. Lecky, basing 
his contention, as regards his own country, too much on the actions 
of an individual statesman, even let us suppose them wholly mis- 
chievous, can hardly support his case as regards democracy m general, 
Mr. Morley has on the other proved nothing as regards the abstract 
merits of popular rule. Such rule has not in Great Britain attained 
to unlimited authority. Democracy has not, let us say, done us any 
mischief. It has had no power to do it, is the reply. 

low has this immense double result, speculative and practical, 
been brought about? Mr. Frederic llarrison gave us last year a 
discourse on “The Reaction,’ in which, going into many matters 
minutely, he left out of his explanation one of the most important of 
all the factors at work. Among the writers who have greatly 
influenced modern English he counts, Darwin alone excepted, those 
who belong to the abstract-logical class, while a great array of others, 
whose immediate influence is usually much greater, the concrete, 
imaginative writers, who appeal to experience, to history, to fact, 
imaginatively interpreted, are wholly neglected, as are also others 
who are purely scientific students of the past, hke Sir Henry Maine, 
and hard dry reasoners like Sir James Stephen. <Any list of the 
writers who have helped to fashion English thought in the nineteenth 
century must be reckoned incomplete when, in addition to the names 
just mentionéd, it leaves out those of critics and moralists like 
Matthew Arnold, historians so different as Lecky and Froude, a 
Ruskin, who is a class in himself, and the giant labours of a Carlyle. 
When one brings to mind these men and their utterances one is 
startled at realizing how vast has been the intellectual force which, 
quite independently of all mere traditional or interested conser- 
vatism, has applied itself to the task of restraining, directing, 
inspiring with higher thought, the mechanieal movement of change. 
If this movement has on the whole been persistently blessed and 
encouraged by one group of writers, it has met with a different 
treatment from another. If the age has lauded itself and blessed 
itself with unrivalled gusto and enthusiasm through the mouths of 
many prophets, big and little, has it not also been warned and 
rebuked and “ cursed,” not by any means from the mouths of asses. 
T have tried to show that these warnings and “ curses” have not been 
without effect. It would have been as ominous as extraordinary if 
they had remained fruitless. That the character of independent 
thought in the latter part of our century is due in great measure to 
the influence of the great group of writers I have named can be 
hardly-a rash conclusion. Now let me try to take one step further. 
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Most of these eminent men belong in their prime to the latter half 
of the century's third quarter and to the first-half of its fourth. They 
thin away towards the middle of the century; and in the second 
quarter they have really but a single representative. Between 1830 
and 1850 there was but one writer of the first rank in England who 
was in unconcealed opposition to the ideas of his day. To the Titanic 
effort of Carlyle we are obliged to trace back the influence which 
to all outward appearance saved English thought from going wholly 
over to revolution, as did the thought of France in the eighteenth 
century. It is hard to imagine what would have happened had he 
never lived. It is easier to conjecture what would have been the 
consequences if his powers had been exerted on the other side; if 
his teachings had been in accordance with popular ideas, not in 
opposition to them; if he had devoted himself to glorifying 
democracy, to attacking established institutions, to inflaming popular 
passion, and if he had mocked at religion instead of showing its 
resources. But let us suppose that, still further, he had inspired, as 
he might conceivably have done, with the same rage the marvellous 
eloquence of Ruskin, the lucid poetic intelligence of Arnold, the 
rhetoric of Froude, the philosophic impartiality of Lecky, the severe 
logic of Stephen, it is hardly too much to say that he might have 
kindled a conflagration in which every old institution of his country 
would ere now have become a thing of the past. And should it be 
objected that it is impossible to conceive that all these powerful 
minds could have been led into an opposite. path to that which thev 
actually followed by the influence of any one man, however gifted, I 
can only reply that I cannot of course prove that such a result would 
have come to pass. 
I can only record my own conviction that some of them would have 
been the preachers of doctrines very different from those we have 
heard from their lips; that they would all have lived in an 
atmosphere which, even if they had not wholly lost their in- 
dependence, would have baffled them with feverish controversy and 
sterilized their labours; and,—to take an instance of one who owed as 
little as any writer indebted to Carlyle,—that the voice of an Arnold 
whose tranquil and mocking tones were heard so widely and with 
such profound attention would, in the storm, have been nothing 
more than a mere ineffectual sigh of protest, regret, remonstrance. 
The magnitude of Carlyle's achievement in part conceals it; partly 
also is it hidden beeause it was negative, a worl of opposition to 
the work of others, and showing no other result. But it required 
none the less-power. ‘Striving against the ideas of the day, he had 
also other difficulties to encounter. Asa practical person, in politics, 
for instance, he never counted. With regard to Ireland, which he 
‘actually surveyed with his own eyes, he had no suggestion to make, 
` except the absurd one of organising the population into regiments 
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of diggers. He was no happier in England. He gave the Irish 
excellent moral advice, which they have, it is to be regretted, shown 
no disposition to follow. His practical impotence may possibly be 
traced to the fact that he had no theoretical or philosophical 
sympathies with any party. Not, like Burke, a historical Con- 
stitutionalist, neither was he a mere game-preserving Tory, and still 
less an abstract, vote-distributing Radical. He had no more vital 
connection with the politics of his day than if he had but just arrived 
from the moon and had no intention of settling in the planet. In 
fact, he never took out his naturalisation papers, long as he lived 
here; he remained an alien to the last. It is not, then, a matter for 
surprise that his principles, when first enunciated, were not such as 
men could apply to their actual needs; and so the century, after a 
period of dull confusion, set out on its own way to paradise, heeding 
as little the deep-voiced objurgations of this prophet, as the faint 
ethereal song of the dead poet. But this state of affairs was not to 
continue. When the practice of the day, as already said, gave birth 
to philosophies which again were made the incentives to further 
movement in the same direction, Carlyle became a power to wrestle 
with them and overthrow them. Without talent for fiction, he was 
obliged to betake himself to the past to show the significance of his 
ideas. And here a new difficulty attended on his methods. When 
you make the value of your teaching depend on the estimate formed 
of one or two actual persons who, in their day, have earned as much 
detraction as admiration, and who, such is their vitality, still make 
men’s hearts vibrate with discordant thrills of apparently undying 
love or hate, the risk run is manifest. Stake your theories on the 
character of a Cromwell, and you must not be surprised if they meet 
with a mixed reception. It is no small testimony to Carlyle's force 
that he encountered this difficulty, and, in great measure, prevailed 
against it. In pursuing his ultra-concrete method, he was also in 
opposition to one of the favourite abstractions of his day, the 
gratuitously absurd doctrine that eliminates the great man, and 
ascribes all results to tendencieS, to the action of the average mass, 
which, telling us that “ Nature is made better by no mean—but 
Nature makes that mean," does not fear to stultify itself by announc- 
ing that the result is all the same, whether Nature makes the mean 
or not. On the other hand, Carlyle's teaching -was greatly 
strengthened by a connection unsuspected by himself and 
unnoticed by others. His foundation principle brought him 
unawares into vital relation with one of the most impor- 
tant philosophical ideas of the century. True, this idea was 
not enunciated in a form which caught the general ear until 
late in Carlyle’s life. But Carlyle had it unconsciously. What did 
he mean by “might is right.” Not, of course, that the strong are 
justified in doing anything they may at any given moment have 
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power to do, but that it is by virtue of good qualities and not bad 
ones that in the main success comes. In the long run,'both for most 
individual men and for masses of men, rights of possession, rights of 
dominion, are founded only on a superiority which is tested by 
struggle, and are certified to by the enduring success which is the 
stamp of Nature's approval. All this is clearly nothing but another 
way of speaking of the “survival of the fittest.” But Carlyle was 
so far. from being prepared to accept the fully-developed evolutionary 
conception that he could scarcely be induced to look at it when it 
came to him as an induction from the variations of the pigeon or 
the speed of the racehorse. Yet the line of investigation was in each 
case essentially the same; it was historic. And, while the principle 
derived from biological history was suggestive of more numerous 
applications, more abstract, more general, it ended by carrying back 
men’s minds again to fact in social history, to the study of actual 
institutions. And thus, as I believe, insensibly, and without recogni- 
tion, a combination of both methods took place. If good institutions 
are to a society as a strong bodily frame, the intelligence, the energy, 
to work them serviceably are the results of individual courage and 
skill. 

However this may be, with or without support from the ideas of 
others, Carlyle made his own prevail. Up to the time of his death, 
his direct influence was steadily growing. That which he exercised 
indirectly was at least as wide; many of his disciples were men of 
great power; one at least was all but his own equal in his command 
of all the forces of the written word. So his influence permeated the 
national thought. Hostile on the one side to materialism, it was no 
less opposed to the visionary recommendations of abstract ideas, un- 
checked by fact. To fact, spiritually interpreted, he recalled his 
nation and his age; his nation, at least, I think with some success; 
guiding it to the solid ground, where it has been able to walk, if 
slowly, securely; avoiding, at least in part, the bogs of grosser 
materialism, and the tempting green morasses half seen in the 
perpetually shifting illumination of will-o’-the-wisps that seem like 
stars. It is a service for which gratitude is due. 

It may now, perhaps, not unreasonably be enquired if Shelley has 
been wholly forgotten, and what has become of the parallel with 
which I started? I shall, I hope, get back to it and justify myself 
finally by a brief consideration of the spiritual forces which lie 
behind Carlyle’s support of authority—Shelley’s ardour for liberty. 
Both writers, rejecting the dogmatic claims of Christianity, had a 
natural religion of a pantheistic cast. Now the life which manifests 
itself in the universe has at least two main aspects which differ 
greatly from each other. There is the aspect of vastness, of im- 
measurable power, imposing and awful when it does not threaten 
us with destruction, and terrible when it does. On the other hand, 
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there is the aspeot of beauty, of infinite loveliness, which ‘seems the 
revelation of an infinite love in Nature, and of which the love of 
men towards one another appears to be only another manifestation. 
It will not be denied that in religious emotion two of the most 
important elements are awe and love. It is further to be perceived 
readily that the one can be supplied to us most effectually in its 
greatest and most overpowering strength by the outward universe, 
or Nature, that part which is nearer to us, which surrounds us, 
supplying the idea of resistless force, that: which is more remote, as 
in the starry heavens, that of steadfastness, immutability, everlasting 
rule. The full and intense recognition of this power generates a 


form of practical religion, sometimes fanatical, always stern, and: 


often noble, whether allied or not with a dogmatic creed. It is a 


religion of duty, self-sacrifice, unflinching conflict with what is held : 


to be evil, defieient mainly in its inadequate recognition alike of 
humain frailties and of the power of the kindlier sentiments—over- 


when we perceive that not only all that is best and noblest in his 
life and work is in strict accordance with it, and also that most of 
the shortcomings—the revelation of which has discredited him as 
a religious teacher—spring from the same source, we shall perhaps 
modify dur judgment concerning his infirmities. His religion was 
one-sided. It lacked the human element. But it was this religion 
of love which has found its finest expression in union with dogma in 
certain Christian types, that animated Shelley, apart from dogmatic 


‘rigid oft-times, and over-harsh. Such was Carlyle’s religion; and, 


creed. A poet in.the first instance, enthusiastic, ardent, and filled . 


with love, he imagined all mankind to be on his own level, and rashly 
adopted philosophie theories which seemed to supply a logical justifi- 
cation for the promptings of his eager heart. But humanitarianism, 
whether born of the dreams of philosophers or the affections of poets, 
is apt to commit, in its treatment of mankind, the mistake of an 
over-indulgent parent. It puts the stern, the inexorable element 
that surrounds us out of sight. It is humanity hiding its head in 


its own bosom, and forgetting that there is aught to be reckoned. 


with save itself, or rather that part of itself which is amiable, 
indulgent, forgiving: On the other hand, the excessive pressure of 
the element of awe, unchecked by that of love, tends to produce 
a type of thought which reckons man, his feelings, his happiness, as 
of no account at all. “ What is man that thou art mindful of him P^ 


is the essence of the resulting creed. How does Carlyle put this in 


its most general aspect? Here is an example: “ Warrior and war- 


horse are," he says, “a vision—a revealed force; nothing more.” : 


When they disappear, they have sunk “ beyond plummet’s sounding.". 


Curiously enough, the idea of “ being an infinitesimal bubble,” avhich 


‘is to Mr. H. Spencer so sorrowful, is to Carlyle a source of vast, vague, 
imaginative joy; for to him the universe 1s so unspeakably ` 
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magnificent and wonderful that io have emerged for a moment from 
its abysses to the surface, to have been permitted to catch a glimpse 
of its splendours, however buffeted by the waves that shall presently 
submerge you, is privilege enough for man. But how does Shelley 
deal with the idea, approaching it from the human side? How does 
he de&cribe the fate of Adonais ? 


He is made one with nature; there 1s heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird ; 
‘He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light. 


He is a portion of the:loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 
His part, while the one spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world. 


Man, so far from disappearing like a bubble, is exalted into an ally 
of God. ; 

Is this too confident, too presumptuous? It may be so; but il 
represents a side of the truth which cannot be ignored. It is the 
element of truth in the ideal of men as “equal, unclassed, tribeless 
and.nationless," which gives to it and to its like their strength. But 
between us and the land in which all this shall be realised a wide 
and raging flood-rolls, and we have no wings to cross it. <A bridge 
must be built slowly and patiently; only, as the further shore is 
distant and mist-hidden, it needs courage and faith to continue our 
building. And these requisites are supplied by the ideals. 


WILLIAM LARMINIE. 


THE NEW CODE. 


HE pans sung at York during Easter Week by the National 
ii Union of Teachers of Elementary Schools over the boon of 
the Block-Grant are a chorus of exultation which, even if a 

little extravagant, is still vety natural. 
The Code of Regulations of the Education Department, as revised 
' by Mr. Robert Lowe in 1862—and reviled by educationists ever 
since—introduced the principle of Payment by Results. Whether 
the ideals and attitude of managers and teachers of slementary 
schools at that time made such a method of treatment necessary or 
not need not be discussed now. The whole story belongs to the dark 
ages of education eight- years before the passing of Mr. l'orster's 
Elementary Education Act. There can be no manner of doubt, 
however, that the principle has too long survived any necessity that 
might have existed, and is now an anachronism. The teachers are 
a different body of men altogether, and are inspired by truer instincts. 
The managers, at least as far as concerns the control of the education 
of. nearly half—and that the more intelligent half—of the school 
population of the country, are elected by the people wholly and solely 
for that purpose; and' the managers of the other schools have caught 
from them, to some extent, the educational spirit of. these more 
enlightened times. One anchor-rope which held this Code to its 
moorings was cut when the dependence of the imperial grant upon 
the passes of individual scholars in each subject of instruction ceased. 
Another went by the board when it was made possible for inspection 
of the ordinary working of a school by visits of the inspector to be 
substituted for his annual, examination of the school, “ with all its 
“attendant drawbacks.” And now the last rope has been cut 
by the promise of a fixed grant of substantial amount, which is to 
be paid, in proportion to the average attendance, to any school which 
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can justify its existence as a public elementary school at all. So 
the teachers see the old slave-ship, “ Payment by Results,” drifting 
out of harbour seaward into the Ewigkeit. No wonder there are 
peans. 

But the education of the country is a larger than a teachers 
question. It is right that they should be free to teach by natural 
methods; it is right that they should be able to classify their scholars 
more according to attainments and less according tô age; it is right 
that the income of the school derived from the grant—upon which the 
adequacy of their own remuneration largely depends—should possess 
more reliable stability. But great intellectual and material interests 
for the nation, as well as professional interests for the teachers, are 
involved in all these points. Take the last of them — that 
raised in the new Code by the practical abolition of the Variable 
Grant and the substitution of a single Fixed or Block Grant, The 
stability of income thereby assured to the school is doubtless a good 
thing for the teachers, but it will only be a good thing for the nation 
if continued educational efficiency is safeguarded. Now stability ot 
income removes a certain pecuniary incentive to exertion indis- 
pensable to fallen human nature. In default.of the pecuniary 
incentive a substitute must be found, and the simplest and most 
obvious of these is public opinion. 

Now English public opinion on educational questions has been 
only partially, and, except in the most advanced quarters, somewhat 
feebly developed. Where it exists, the work of education progresses 
apace under the combined impulse of the people themselves through 
their representatives on the School Boards and of the teachers, as 
witness the satisfactory educational conditions under the School 
Boards of the great towns. But over the smaller areas of parochial 
School Boards and over that large aggregate area in which more 
than half the population of England lives, the nation allows persons 
to be interested in schools who are not necessarily, and often not 
actually, interested in education, and there public interest in 
education is deplorably, nay, disastrously, small. And yet this is 
the very part of the country where fixity of income by the Block- 
Grant is to have the greatest effect! For it must be borne in mind 
that the School Boards and the best of the voluntary schools in the 
large towns have practically received a Block-Grant—consisting of 
the maximum under the present Code—for some years past. It is, 
therefore, no new thing for them, it is only:new in the rural and 
smaller urban areas, and that is precisely where local public opinion 
is so feeble. Since, however, it is apparently the will of the nation 
in its present frame of mind that the state of things shall continue 
a little longer whereby such local popular control as is guaranteed 
by the School Boards in large areas shall not be called into existence 
in these smaller areas, it is essential to secure that fixity of school 
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income as regards imperial grant shall not insidiously foster laxity 
of educational effort. But this is only too likely to happen in those 


‘districts where there is little public interest in education, and no 


form of local popular control to awaken and sustain that interest. 
How then are managers to be kept up to the mark with fixed 


incomes from the national exchequer and without local public 


opinion knowing, or caring to know, what is the educational condition 


- of its schools? The answer of the framers of the new Code must be 


that ample guarantees for the continued or improved efficiency of 
these schools are afforded by the vigilant central control of the Board 


: of Education at Whitehall and by genera! public opinion as 


expressed in Parliament: 

But this is not a sufficient answer unless it can be shown that that. 
central control will be more than maintained, will -be even 
strengthened in the future, to compensate for the withdrawal of the 
incentive to exertion which ‘accompanies a variable income. And 


that is just the answer which the framers of the Code of 1900 cannot 


give. For the defects of this Code, to their consciousness of which 
the teachers assembled at the York Conference were not likely to give 
expr ession, are that the conditions under which the Block-Grant 
is made— 

(I) weaken, instead of strengthening, the control of the’ Education 
Department over school managers; and 

(IL.) lessen, instead of increasing, the influence of parliamentary 
and general public opinion upon the condition of the schools. 

With regard to (I), it should be noted that the present Code puts 
it in the power of the Department, through its inspector’s report on . 


` the school, to make a difference of as much as 6s. to 7s. per scholar 


between an efficient and inefficient school. Under the new Code ` 
this difference is reduced to ls. The higher grant (22s. in schools 
for older scholars) is to be paid unless the inspector is unable to 
report favourably: upon the suitability, thoroughness, and intelligence 
of the instruction, the sufficiency and suitability of the staff, and the 
discipline and organization of the school. If he cannot so report, 
the grant will be 21s., so that the Government inspector, to use 
Mr. Wild’s words at the York Conference, has “only a shilling to 
“play with." Now a reduction in ihe number or qualifications of 
the school staff is one of the forms of economy readiest to the hand 
of indifferent managers, and such a reduction would be largely 
remunerative to the managers when the utmost penalty of .the 
Department is limited to a shilling per scholar. And further, it must 
be borne in mind that to a considerable number of schools scattered : 
. over the country, under small parochial School Boards or under 
Denominational management, the lower grant of 21s. is more than 
they have ever earned before; and they will consider this grant to 


.be the summit of their ambition, and will never aim at anything 
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higher. To them the ls. difference between the higher and lower 
grant will never come in the form of a deduction at all. Their grant 
at 21s. is permanently greater than ever; they will openly glory in it; 
they will easily satisfy their own consciences, as well as the rare 
parishioner who wants to know, with the assurance that the higher 
grant is only to be attained to by towns and industrial districts, and 
not by country.villages. Under these circumstances, where does the 
central control come in, except with considerable diminution in its 
power over school managers? The term " managers " is accentuated 
here to the exclusion of teachers, because the case between each of 
these and the publie interest is not the same. There are good and 
bad managers as there are good and bad teachers, and a school may 
fail in its duty to the locality either by bad management but good 
teaching or by good management but bad teaching—and these two 
cases require essentially different treatment. It is one of the great 
defects of the present system of variable grants that it lumps both 
managers and teachers in the same indiscriminate penalty, when the 
fault may be solely that either of the one or the other and not of 
both. The contention of this paper is that where it is the fault of 
the managers only, the Central Authority will have less power than 
ever to obtain a remedy and see matters put right. Where, however, 
the fault lies with the teaching, it 1s satisfactory to find that under 
the new Code the Department retains the same power as under the 
present Code to mark its sense of the.educational efficiency of the 
instruction by exempting schools from the annual inspector's exam- 
ination 1f the teaching is efficient, by threatening to re-impose the 
annual examination if the school shows signs of falling into a state 
of inefficiency, and by placing the school back on to the list of 
annually-examined schools if the state of inefficiency continues: 
Schools which are never so exempted, but are continued year after 
year on the list of examined schools would be accounted as con- 
tinuously inefficient. This system constitutes an admirable lever for 
maintaining the instruction given in a school at an efficient level, 
and is perfectly just to the teachers. The current edition of the 
Department’s instructions to inspectors says that “a large majority of 
“the schools have now been exempted from an annual examination, 
“and it may be expected that within a short time all schools will have 
“been exempted which show no indication of falling into a state of 
“inefficiency.” When this system has been thoroughly established, 
a teacher seeking professional advancement will be able to produce 
a strong testimonial to his capacity in the fact that his school 
is on the list of non-examined schools; while, on the other hand, 
the fact that his school has never been ‘on that list, or has been placed 
back on to the list of examined schools, will be a serious, but salutary, 
reflection on the value of his services. So the country may rest 
satisfied that it has effective control over the teachers, but it should 
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feel some duii at its zaks control over the managers brought 
about by the Block-Grant of the new Code. 

It is quite possible to retain the principle of the Block- 
Grant which meets with such universal satisfaction on the 
ground that it detaches instruction so largely from monetary 
considerations, and yet introduces such modifications in its 
detailed working as will minimise the weakening effect 
which is feared. One fails to understand why the English 
Education Department does not adopt the method of the Scotch Depart- 
ment, when it is making a change to a system which has already 
been tested by experience in Scotland. It is well that Parliament 
and the country should hear something more about the working of 
the Scotch method, for it has much to commend it. The Scotéh 
Code provides that a school maintained in a state of satisfactory 
efficiency shall receive a “ normal" fixed grant per scholar, but that this 
normal grant may be increased by 6d. on account of exceptionally 
meritorious work, and may be diminished by 6d. on account of defects 
of instruction or observable neglect of requirements, or omissions in 
curriculum. So in Scotland also the inspectors have only a shilling to ` 
play with, but then they can play with it so much more effectively. 
- And a further lever is afforded by the Scotch Code which is entirely 
wanting to the Iinglish Code. The former Code lays down that more 
serious defects than the above will be visited by deductions from the 
- grant "by not less than one-tenth nor more than one-half of the 
“whole.” There is no penalty-under the English Code between the 
lower grant of 21s. and nil—and this latter is far too heroic a 
remedy in application, say to a Church school in a rural parish, to be 
ever put into force. But, granted that a /arge fine, which 
might reach 50 per cent. of the grant, would so appre- 
ciably reduce the funds available for the efficient working 
of a school that it would-be kinder and better that the 
school should be extinguished altogether—kinder for it-and better 
for the country—the same objection does not hold good of small fines, 
especially if the fact of the infliction is made common knowledge in 
the published Blue-Book of the Department. But provision should 
be made by the Code that these fines must fall on the managers and 
not on the teachers. At present, the Education Department does 
not interfere (as between employer and employed) with the terms of 
engagement made between managers and teachers. But, just as, in 
the opinion of the teachers, the intervention of the Department is 
required to prevent a reduction in salary because the Vicar happens 
“to want some money to repair the roof of the church” (see the. 
Presidential address at York), so equally, as long as private and 
denominational management is tolerated, is there ground for the 
interference of the Department to prevent a reduction of salary 
because the school has suffered a reduction of eee And this, 
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even if the teacher is to blame for the weakness for which tha 
fine is inflicted. As long as he is worth retaining at his post at all, 
the agreed salary should be paid him without deduction. Where 
there is a graduated scale of salaries (as under the principal School 
Boards) a blameworthy teacher would suffer a postponement of his 
rise of salary, and that is a reasonable and stimulating penalty; but 
the reduction of the agreed salary on account of defective teaching 
should be, if not as illegal, at least as contrary to social practice, as 
the docking of a domestic servant’s wages on account of breakages. 
As regards point (II.) mentioned above, viz., the lessened influence 
of Parliament over the educational condition of the country, this 
arises mainly from the fact that the fixed grant of the new Code will 
make the statistics of the annual Blue-Book of the Education Depart- 
ment much less detailed as to the information about the schools. 
We shall only know, for instance, ‘the schools which earn 22s., and 
the schools which earn 21s. In fact, the grant earned by a school 
will be less.than ever a measure of its efficiency. If, however, the 
Scotch system were adopted, the country would know which schools 
earned the normal grant, which the extra-normal, and which the 
infra-normal, as well as which schools were seriously defective. This 
would be some, though still, in the opinion of many, an inadequate 
protection for Parliament and the country from the serious conse- 
quences of its ignorance of the condition of its elementary schools— 
especially of those schools which are not subject to vigilant 
supervision by representative local authorities. 


There is yet another point upon which.the public mind has been 
greatly exercised by the provisions of the new Code, viz., their 
seemingly adverse influence upon the wider curriculum now possible 
in the upper classes of ordinary elementary schools and in the higher 
grade schools. People make a great mistake when they imagine— 
as they apparently do, judging from common talk on the subject— 
that this advanced and continued education is wanted only for the 
children of greater ability than the average. For it is also required, 
and it is also capable of being effectively utilized, for the children 
who attend with greater regularity, and whose parents are desirous 
of continuing their education for a greater number of years than the 
average. Now the number of these children is already large, 
especially in the big industrial communities, and will increase more 
and more as the consciousness of the importance of education grows. 
in the country, while the percentage of ability in any class of the 
population is probably a fairly constant quantity. Nothing should 
therefore be allowed to check the movement of recent years in the 
large towns, forced upon each locality, practically, by the people’s 
enhanced sense of the value of education, which makes a wider 
curriculum indispensablé eyen in the ordinary elementary schools of 
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these pns as well as a continuation of this wider course of instruc- 
tion in higher grade schools. l 

The fear that such à check will be feund in a Block-Grant not 
exceeding 22s., while 24s. to 20s. can be earned under the existing 
Code when “specific subjects" are taught in the upper classes, has 
been somewhat allayed by the appearance subsequently of a Minute 
of the Board of Education establishing Higher Elementary Schools 
(dated April 6, 1900). 

Dut before all apprehensions on this point can be driven from the 
minds of earnest educationists, that minute needs explanation and 
expansion in the House of Commons, and for that we must wait till 
the recommencement of real business in Parliament after the Easter 
holidays gives the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst the 
opportunity. Explanations on critical points are especially necessary 
because there is a good deal which is disquieting in the brief refer- 
ences from responsible Ministers which preceded the appearance of 
that Minute. 

On the face of it, the Minute contemplates the recognition by the 
Board of Education of an entirely new kind of school, which is 
neither an advanced department of an ordinary school, nor a higher 
‘grade school, as such a school is now worked, i.e., with the senior 
classes constituting an “ organized science school," under the Science 
and Art Directory. lf the Board of Education is intending to 
signalise its entry into official existence by supplementing existing 
machinery and affording greater elasticity of choice to managers in 
meeting the demand for continuation schools, we welcome such 
indications of vigour with our macte virtute esto. But if this new 
kind of school is to be a substitute, either -for the advanced range 
of curriculum in the upper classes of ordinary elementary schools— 
which wider range is now supported by Government grants, but is 
io be so no longer—or for the higher grade schools, which are to be 
no longer recognised by the Elementary Education Department, 
because they are declared to be ouiside the domain of elementary 
- education, then this minute means mischief, and there will be 

“ ructions." 

Now it is difficult to forecast what is intended in the absence of 
more explicit statement, especially in the presence of recent 
utterances of Sir John Gorst and Sir W. Hart Dyke. On March 30 
last—a week before the appearance of the new minute—Sir John 
Gorst, its presumed foster-parent, said, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, that “ expedients would be devised by which the 
“efficiency of higher grade schools would be protected,” and then, a 
week later, on the very day of the issue of the minute, Sir W. Hart 
Dyke, a former Vice-President of the Committee of Council or 
Education, speaking at the annual meeting of the Technical and 
Secondary Education Association, said that “ the Government were 
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“pledged either by minute or by Act of Parliament to deal with 
“higher grade schools,” and that “in a few days the Government 
“would lay before Parliament a scheme for grading and defining 
“secondary education.” If these utterances foreshadow an intended 
delimitation of elementary and secondary education by which higher 
grade schools will be altogether removed from the sphere of 
elementary education, then they are indeed disquieting. For they 
may mean that the minute establishing Higher Elementary Schools 
(and the difference in title should be noticed) purposes to make such 
schools the continuation and finishing schools for elementary educa- 
tion, and to relegate Higher Grade Schools (with their included 
organised scienco schools) to the province of secondary education, 
and, therefore, to place them outside the legal province of clementary 
education authorities. The delimitation of elementary and secondary 
education at this particular point will meet with most earnest 
protests and strenuous resistance from the more progressive School 
Boards of the great towns. 

There is room in English elementary education for advanced or 
higher elementary departments in the ordinary elementary schools, 
as “well as for higher elementary schools, and for higher elemen Diy 
departments in higher grade schools, if the varying demands and 
necessities of the country, urban and rural, are-to be adequately met. 
This is not the time for checking the aspirations of the working 
classes after better equipment for their children in the struggle of 
industrial competition which the coming generations will have to 
face. Let us hope that no such action is contemplated. Whether it 
is or not 1s a matter of conjecture, which happily will be set at rest 
soon after these words are in print. We cannot do better than wait 
and sec. 


E. F. M. MacCarriry. 


. ARMY REFORM. 


HE war in South Africa has produced at least one good result ; 
it has thoroughly aroused the nation to the necessity of reform- 
ing our military institutions. We now recognise that, with 

the exception of Italy, we have no real friend among the nations of 
Europe. America we cannot rely on because both political parties 
there are quite willing to make capital out of England-baiting. The 
whole Empire is at last awake to the fact that its safety depends on 
its fighting strength. Throughout our world-wide territories, a 
spirit has been roused which should, if taken proper advantage of, 
lead to such an organisation of our resources as to render us safe 
from all attack. But Great Britain must.set the example to Greater 
Britain, and it is not till we at home have put our Army on a proper 
footing that we can expect our brethren across the seas to organize 
their military establishments. The magnificent efforts of our 
colonies to aid us in South Africa are worthy of the highest praise, 
but it must not be forgotten that they were improvised, and that 
they were largely made after the war had begun. Had we to fight 
a European foe, had we to resist an attack by Russia in India, we 
should have to strike rapidly, to bring the whole Empire to bear at 
the earliest moment possible. For, if one thing be more certain 
than another in war it is that the side which is able to strike a quick, 
hard blow is the side which is most likely to win. In our case, the 
Navy is the first arm which would take part in any war arising out 
of a quarrel with a European state. It is, therefore, a postulate for 
all our plans of campaign that our Navy should be stronger, more . 
efficient, and more easily mobilised than any probable force which 
could be brought against us. 

But the history of our race shows that it is only from the conjoint 
action of the two branches of our armed strength, combined in due 
proportion, that the best results have been obtained; while our 
records prove most clearly that the need for an efficient Army, 
proportionate to the tasks it may be called upon to do, has never 
been properly appreciated by our rulers, or by the people. Un- 
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deniably great as were the achievements of the Navy at the 
beginning of the century, I think we are somewhat inclined to put 
them at too high a value, to forget that, if the Navy saved us from 
invasion, there is something to be said of the folly which rendered it 
possible for the landing of 120,000 men to mean the conquest of the 
kingdom because there was no proper Army to meet them. 

We are proud, and rightly proud, of our naval victories in 1805, 
but we must remember that in that year Napoleon was only at the 
beginning of his great campaigns, by which he was to form an 
empire the like of which has never been since the day of Karl tlie 
Great. From 1805 to 1814 we were at incessant war with him; after 
1807 no organised French fleet existed. In 1811 Lord Minto 


announced that the French flag was nowhere to be seen flying from 


Cape Comorin to Cape Horn. And yet these nine years were the 
greatest of the Mmperor’s life; and from 1805 to 1812 his career was 
practically one of almost unchecked conquest. Trafalgar was an 
event of the highest importance, but it was fought the day after 
Mack surrendered at Ulm. 

Putting aside inborn fighting capacity, the military strength of a 
nation depends upon— 

1. Population. 

2. Organisation. 

9. Wealth. 

Judging by the standard of population, we are in a very favourable 
position; for the white population of the British Empire, which 
alone numbers some 50,000,000, is larger than that of France, or of 
the European portion of Russia, and is not far short of the white 
population of America; while the total population of the Empire, 
about 350,000,000, is larger than the total population of Europe. 
It is true that of the total population 300,000,000 belong to alien 
races, which could not be organised on the same footing as the 
whites; but our position in reference to population is nevertheless 


favourable, and there can be no reason why the subject races should 


not be used as Russia uses them. 

In the United Kingdom the Sovereign has the undoubted right 
to call on all able-bodied males between fifteen and sixty to defend 
the country, but no attempt has ever been made to organise them so 
as to render them fit to meet a foreign foe. The power to do so 
exists, but there is no machinery which would make it workable, and 
no power to insist on previous training. It is idle to imagine that 
we can rely merely on the numerical strength of our population, and 
that, when the struggle comes, we can organise. Within recent 
times we have had two striking proofs of the futility of such a 
policy. Take the case of the American Civil War. The reason 
why it lasted so long and was so prodigiously expensive was that 
neither side had any adequate military organisation; both sides at 
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the outset were ignorant of war. The staff, as a rule, could not plan, 
the officers could not lead, and, although they and their men were 
brave enough, ill-directed bravery alone can produce no decisive 
‘results; and it was not until taught by the bloody experience of the 
contest, that the need for proper organisation—in short, of an 
army, as distinguished from an armed mob—began to be appreciated. 
I do not hesitate to say that up to the end of the struggle, the 
average- American officer was by no means the equal in military 
knowledge of the avérage regular army officer in Europe. Had the 
North possessed at the outset 70,000 or 80,000 regular troops, the 
struggle would not have lasted six months. J believe, moreover, 
. that 100,000 regular European troops thrown into the scale in 1862 
or 1863 would have at once terminated the war. Yet America raised 
on the Northern side alone 2,300,000, a considerable portion of whom 
* were enlisted, organised, armed, equipped, and sent into the field 
“in less than a month”! I quote this from official documents. | : 
Again, take the war of 1870-71. After the capitulation of 
Sedan, the French carried on the war mainly by newly-raised 
levies. These, badly organised—for good organisation was im- 
possible in the time available,—ill-officered—for sufficient good ones 
were not obtainable,—armed, for the most part, with a heterogeneous 
collection of weapons, with no proper train services, and directed 
mainly by three civilians totally devoid of all military knowledge, 
were led only io disaster. The men suffered terribly, and were 
unable to meet anything like their own number of regular troops: 
in the field ; and, although they struggled on bravely for five months, 


'the result was no better than could have been obiained at the 


beginning of ihe final phase of the struggle. l'rance poured out 
her treasure like water, and offered up life without stint, but obtained 
no advantage from her sacrifices. 

Numbers then, without organisation, are useless, and serve e only to 
give a fictitious appearance of strength without in any way adding 
to the real war capability of the country, and we must not rely on 
them. Moreover, modern war is so sudden—owing to the facility 
of communication, which permits the casy concentration of vast 
numbers—while these make it so costly to carry on, as to render rapid 
decision necessary. . The conflict 1s, therefore, conducted with the 
uimost rigour possible. A nation that. cannot spring forth 
fully armed for conflict is certain to be beaten. The possibility of 
arming during war saved our forefathers in the past; belief in 
such a possibility might be our ruin in the future. And yet I am 
sure that the idea still exists largely in England that, if unsuccessful 
at first, still, somehow or other, we should come out victorious in the 
long run. ‘It is true our population is sufficient to provide a proper 
. Army; it is our organisation which is now, and always has been, 
defective and inadequate to the task imposed on it. 
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lor, be it remembered, from the days of Agincourt to the present 
time, we have never fought on the Continent without allies, 
le. our military strength has never sufficed for the duties that our 
position in Europe has imposed on it. Where. should we have been 
in ihe Peninsula without our German and Portuguese troops? 

‘Do we at all appreciate the fact that at. Waterloo we had only 24,000 
British troops out of the 67,000 on the field, in the Anglo-Belgian- 
German Army commanded by Wellington? Do we remember how 

hideously our military system broke down in the Crimea, and that we 
endeavoured to supplement our deficiencies by the miserable 
expedient of the Foreign Legion? This resource is no Jonger open 
tous. All nations now seek to prevent their subjects taking part in 
any foreign war. Moreover, universal service stands in the way, as 
the men would be embodied in their own armies in the event of a 
general European war. Our military system never has given us the 
numbers we require, and statesmen never seem to have appreciated 
the fact that we require an army somewhat proportionate to the task 
required of it. 

"Had we possessed an adequate army, the carecr of Napoleon might 
have been brought to an end in 1807. This year was the second 
phase of Napoleon’s invasion of Prussia. In 1806 he had swept all 
before him, and the Prussian Army had surrendered at Lübeck and 
Prenzlau. But in the beginning of the next year he had to deal 
with the remnant of the Prussian forces, and with their Russian 
allies who had come up to help them. He fought the Battle of Eylau 
on February 7, which, to say the least of it, was a very doubtful 
victory. The weather was terrible, and the French in a sorry plight. 
At this juncture, Russia begged us to help them in that struggle. 
Had we had a properly organised army available to aid our allies, 
we should, in all probability, have driven Napoleon back to tho 
Rhine; but, while we were hesitating, unable to make up our 
minds, there eame the French victory of Friedland, and our 
opportunity was gone. Had we been able to act, how many hundred 
thousands of lives would have been spared! How many millions of 
money have been saved ! 

Look at the enormous effect of the Peninsular operations on the 
final fate of Napoleon. Surely it is impossible to study them without 
seeing how largely it was—to use the Emperor’s own words—tho 
Spanish ulcer which wore him to death. Had we concentrated our 
whole strength on the Peninsular War, instead of frittering it away 
in ridiculous expeditions, devoid of utility, the success or insuccess 
of which could have had no possible effect on the main struggle, we 
should have entered France at the end of 1812. Prussia would 
have risen. Austria must have joined, and the Emperor 
-would have been crushed iwo years earlier than he was. We were 
unable to do so, because we had no proper military organisation, and 
VOL. LXXYII. 2 z 
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because our statesmen did not understand war. Again I assert that —: 
want of knowledge cost millions of money, and hundreds of 
thousands of lives. English statesmen require no monuments to 
remind us of their military achievements—the National Debt is a 
standing testimony to their incompetency. 

Let me give one more example of what the want of proper military’ 
organisation has cost us. I refer to the American War of 
Independence. It began in April, 1775, when we had some 10,000 
men in the country. We raised our strength to 13,000, chiefly by 
means of foreign mercenaries, but I do not believe we ever had 
15,000 on American soil. Now, until 1778, when France turned 
against us, we certainly had the command of the sea, and could, had 
we possessed any adequate military organisation, have put 50,000 
men in the field, which would have settled the question. We did 
nothing of the sort, and, in that year, 1778, we even took 5,000 away 
to conquer St. Lucia, St. Pierre and St. Miquelon—a striking 
example of the fatuity of our rulers. 

Of course, when we allowed the sea supremacy to fall away through 
want of a proper navy, our failure was a mere question of time, and 
it was appropriate that the country which could not take advantage 

of its opportunities should have seen the last remnant of its military 

forces surrender at Yorktown, because the fleet was not strong 
enough to break the blockade of the river. We spent £100,000,000, 
we lost territories and prestige in that struggle, terminated after 
eight years by the peace of Versailles, because our statesmen were 

absolutely and entirely ignorant as to how war should be made, or 
that an organised army was wanted for it. It is only within the last 
few years that they have begun to understand that the Army must 
be organised in peace. During the 18th century and for the first 
seventy years of the 19th, our plan was to raise an army for the war 
and dismiss it after it was over. We are even doing so now. The 
Imperial Yeomanry, the City of London Imperial Volunteers, the- 
Colonial contingents, the Reserve Regiments are all new organisa- 
tions, which will terminate with the conclusion of the struggle we 
are engaged in. 

With regard to the third element of strength—money—we are 
favourably situated. We are the richest Empire on earth; year by 
year we are increasing our possessions or developing their resources. 
Time is, in this respect, on our side, and, as we grow in riches, the 
burdens necessary to ensure our independence must become 

relatively lighter. Are we not rich enough now to spend what is 
necessary for our security? I believe this point to be unworthy of . 

«discussion. Compare our wealth now with what it was a hundred 
years ago. Compare the proportion of it we spent then on armamenis 
with what we spend now, and see whether there is not an ample 
margin for the purpose. 
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The reasons why we have never had a sufficient army and have 
only recently discovered that.a navy is necessary are three—the first, 
that the estimates of the two great “spending departments,” as they 
have been foolishly called, have always formed the happy hunting 
ground of Chancellors of the Exchequer in search of a surplus; the 
second, that this country has not been engaged in a struggle for 
existence for eighty years; the third, that the study of history is 
absolutely neglected in English schools. 

Statesmen and voters alike are densely ignorant of the process by 
which the Navy and Army have built up the Empire, and of the 
position we hold with regard io our Continental friends—or rather 
enemies. The first have sought popularity by parsimony in peace, to 
be followed by prodigality in war; the second have had a sort of 
blind confidence that somehow or other the country would pull 
through. Neither have noticed the alteration of the conditions of 
existence of nations, and the enormously increased military strength 
of possible opponents: France and Germany can now each put 
9,000,000 in the field, Russia 2,500,000, Austria 1,500,000, Italy 
1,000,000. War now will be an affair of months—not years; and 
woe to the nation that is not ready for it. 

So far then as money and population are concerned, we are fully 
capable of holding our own; our weak side is organisation. * 

What is an army wanted for, including under this head all the 
land forces of the Empire? What are their duties ?* 

(1) To render it impossible for an enemy to land in the United 
Kingdom without the certainty of defeat. 

(2) To defend India, and those colonies which hostile forces might 
invade. 

(3) To defend our bases of operation all over the world, i.e., coaling 
stations and important ports. 

(4) Expeditionary purposes, io which all parts of the Empire 
should contribute. 

With regard to No. 1, it may be said that if we have enough ships, 
this is not. necessary. To this I reply, that no living being can 
possibly predict that under all circumstances and in all places we 
can be certain of numerical superiority; and that, granting even 
this, the fleet might possibly be defeated, and thus the way to our 
coast opened for a time. Moreover, there is always this additional 
danger: France, with her énseription maritime, could probably 
mobilise more quickly than we can, while, with the huge army she 
keeps on foot, she could, within twenty-four hours, put sufficient 
men on shipboard to cross the narrow sea, and these, if landed, would, 
in the inefficient state of our land forces, render disaster almost 

e, It must not te assumed that the relative importance of these duties is indicated by 
their numerical order. The first, for instance, is provided for if the other three ure 


satisfied, i.e., the numbers required for these necessarily provide sufficient for the first 
purpose. 
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certain. Proper organisation of our Army would enable us 
absolutely to crush any such attempt, and it cannot be said: of any 
naval defence that this is the case. 

(2) In defending India, we have three cases to deal with :— 

l. Invasion by the sea. 
: 2. Invasion overland. 
9. Internal rebellion. 

Plainly, so far as the first is concerned, we have nothing to fear so 
. long as we maintain our sea supremacy. So far as the second is 

-concerned, it is necessary for us to rely on the Army. But I may 
be told that we should still require a navy to ensure reinforcements. 
To which I reply that, unless we are prepared so io organise India 
that she can act as a base for her own operations, we had better give 
up the idea of holding her altogether. If we admit, for the sake ot 
argument, that we want 20,000 or 30,000 more white troops to fight 
an invader, who is there who will dare to say that, once war is 
declared, we could safely transmit such a force— which, even without 
munitions of war would take twenty to thirty of the largest steamers 
to transport it by the long sea route round the Cape—for it might 
not be possible to use the Mediterranean? In the case of fe bell oi, 
uncomplicated by foreign war, there would, of course, be no difficulty 
in sending reinforcements; but if we were at war, no large reinforce- 
. ments could be sent, — we could insure — safe arrival, and 
for this purpose we must have an unquestioned supremacy at sea. 
_ "While we are fighting for this, both India and our colonies 
must rely on themselves, and hence it follows that they must, in 
peace, be so organised as to be able to repel all probable attacks 
which may take place at the beginning of a war, ie, we must 
insure our military supremacy at these points. This remark applies 
chiefly:to Canada and India, which have land frontiers; our other 
possessions are practically safe from anything but raids so long as we 
„maintain the command of the ocean. Suppose, for instance, a large 
German force were to be shipped to the German sphere of influence 
in Africa. It could have but one object, which we should frustrate 
on the sea. 


(8) The third duty of the Army is a comparatively light one; the 


garrisons of the points alluded to may be small, the fortifications” 


not elaborate. The strength’ of a nation is not to be found in.a 
multiplication of fortresses, but in the efficiency of its mobile field 
forces. 
_ (4) The most important duty. of the Army is to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. This is the very root and essence of defence. 
No prize-fighter can win a fight by merely warding off blows, and 
we must possess such a force as will enable us swiftly to retaliate gn 
the aggressor. 

It is on a just combination of the two forces—the - - Navy 


- 
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Empire must depend. 
Sometimes one, sometimes the other, will play the predominant part, 
depending on the part of the world where collision takes place; but 
neither can act completely without the other. Supremacy at sea is a 
“postulate to the free use of the Army: the proper employment of ihe 
Army is necessary to complete the work of the Navy; and in the 
defence of land’ positions, or in land expeditions, it must play the 
chief part. To maintain our position and preserve our Impire, 1t Is 
impossible to say that we will limit ourselves to the defensive; 
we must be able to assume the offensive, and as most of our possible 
enemies are land powers, it is obvious that, to meet them properly, we 
must be able to act on land as well as at sea. 

We have now to consider what numbers we require. Ninety years 
ago we had in arms 400,000 Regular troops in Europe, the Colonies and 
India, while at home were 400,000 Regulars, Militia and Volunteers. 
In 1813 the total had risen to 1,000,000— double our present nunibers. 
Lord Castlereagh thought that we required for Navy and Marines 
150,000, Regular Army and Militia 350,000, Volunteers 100,000, 
Sedentary Militia 300,000, trained men 400,000, a total of 1,800,000— 
those liable to service under the Defence Act, 2,000,000; the whole 
3,300,000, i.e., one-fourth of the then population. If we were to 
adopt a like proportion to-day we should have 10,000,000 available. 
But no such gigantic force is necessary, and our needs, once the 
Indian and Colonial garrisons are provided for, may be limited to the 
force we should require for expeditionary purposes and for the 
defence of Great Britain and Ireland. Until the present war our 
military resources were supposed to be able to provide two Army 
Corps. At the present moment we have in South Africa practically 
seven. If we were engaged in a European war we ought to have 
available eight, and these should have behind them sufficient reserves 
to maintain the field Army at full strength and garrison the United 
Kingdom. A portion of this force should be furnished by tho 
Colonies, but the bulk of it must come from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

The home military forces are divided into four categories,— 

l. The Regular Army with its reserves. 

2. The Militia. 

9. The Volunteers. 

4. The Yeomanry. 

Of these the first supplies the foreign service army in time of peace, 
and our active Army in the field in time of war. 

The Militia fulfils two aims; it is our second line for home defence, 
the cream of it being abstracted, in the shape of the Militia Reserve, 
to add to our first line when necessary. It is further used, as in the 
present war, in a considerable proportion to fulfil the duties which 
the Regular Army is supposed to carry out, but which it is not 
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numerous enough to do. The Volunteers are our final resource. 
Like the Militia we have had to call on them to aid the Hegular 
Forces in the. Boer war, and one thing is plainly proved, that in the 
^ future the organisation. of both branches of the auxiliary forces must 
be such that they can be utilised with the Standing Army. Now we 
all know that of the three categories the regular troops are the most 
highly trained, the Militia the next and the Volunteers the least. In 
other words the greater the effort required from us the worse trained 
would be the Army we should place in the field. This is palpably 
"absurd. Itis no doubt desirable to adhere to the voluntary system if 
possible, but that does not obviate the necessity of our having our 
forces properly trained, and if ihe training cannot be obtained 
without compulsion then compulsion we must have. ‘There would be 
no necd to have the long periods of service which are enforced on the 
Continent. If it were recognised that every citizen was liable for: 
service from his 20th to his 27th year, we should have a sufficient 
supply of men. Much of the drill portion of the soldier's training 
might be learned at school, thus diminishing the period of service in 
the ranks of the Army. The standard might be a high one, and not 
more than one member of a family liable for service at the sàme time. 
Of course we should still require a voluntary army for foreign service 
in peace time. But before having recourse to universal service we 
should mate every effort to modernise our present system and make 
it attractive to the recruit. The Army should be localised, i.e., the. 
- regimental headquarters of the home battalion should always be in 
the same place. The same system should be applied to the cavalry, 
artillery and other services. Well-conducted men should be allowed 
- to live out of barracks: The pay should be arranged on a totally 
different principle. The ordinary working man is used to weekly 
wages, and this plan should be adopted in the Army. .The soldier 
should be fed properly, clothed and housed at the expense of the 
country, and given a weekly wage in addition. The soldier should 
be credited with a certain amount yearly to keep up his kit; uf the 
whole of this were not expended the balance: would be given him. 
The clothing and equipment of the men should be made up as far as 
possible at the local headquarters, thus avoiding the gigantic, 
centralization which exists at present. The whole system of instruc- 
tion of our forces requires reform, all useless drill should be abolished 
and practical training take its place; above all, musketry for the 
infantry, shooting for the artillery and scouting for the cavalry 
should be looked upon as matters of the first necessity, and not, as 
they are now, made subordinate to drill. — , 

The Militia might still be raised as at present, but should be much : 
more intimately associated with the lino battalions. The Militia 
recruits should do six months’ service with them. Some of the officers 
of the, battalion should always be at the regimental headquarters. 
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Steps must be taken to make the officers efficient. Every subaltern 
should serve six months, every captain and field officer three months, 
with a line battalion on first appointment to his rank. Al should be 
compelled to pass the examination for promolion required from 
regular officers. | 

The Volunteers need even more réform than the Militia. At the 
present moment the standard among Corps varies very much, some 
are good, others little short of worthless. A large proportion of the 
officers possess no military qualifications whatever beyond a shght 
knowledge of drill. We spend a million annually on the Volunteers ; 
it would be better to double this and halve their numbers if we could 
thereby get men who had some training as soldiers. A special 
Volunteer reserve might be formed both of officers and men who 
would be willing to serve in time of war with the Regular Army. 
These, of course, should be picked men, and might well be paid at a 
special rate. All officers should, like those in the Militia, be required 
to pass the same promotion tests as those of the regular service. I 
may say en passant that these should be made much more practical 
than at the present time. 

The present Yeomanry system must be abolished. The new one 
should be a purely mounted infantry organisation. Jivery effort 
should be put forth to recruit the Noel. from the proper classes, 
l.e, those who are used to riding and horses. It is to be feared that 
this qualification is absent in too many cases under the present 
arrangements. 

With regard to the colonial contingents, a scheme should be drawn 
up in consultation with the Governments of our various possessions, 
showing what each should contribute towards the Imperial Army. 
The ideal organisation of a colony would be somewhat as follows: A. 
small nucleus of permanent troops, either Imperial or local, should be 
maintained, as a type on which the local forces could model them- 
selves, as far as drill and discipline are concerned. The latter should 
be organised on a plan suited to the colony, and so as to fit in to the 
Imperial organisation. It might be well, from time to time, to send 
Imperial troops to the colony, and bring some of the colonial troops 
lo England in their place. The Mother Country should provide a 
certain number of officers to train the local forces and for staff and 
instructional duties. 

Excluding the Indian and Colonial garrisons, i.e., merely consider- 
ing those available for the defence of the United Kingdom and 
expeditionary purposes, we have roughly the following :— 


heir M 200,000 
NIA eeina E re 100,000 
Volunteeteeeeeee irkaita iers i 220,000 
9,000 


529,000 
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"These numbers would be sufficient when supplemented by a proper .- 


proportion from the Colonies, if the men were properly trained, 
but that is exactly what they are not; .if we cannot get them under 
the Volunteer system then the Militia and Volunteers must disappear 
_ and their place be taken by a territorial army, organised on the Swiss 
or some similar system. But, whatever plan be adopted, there is one 
imperative need, that is, to have a permanent arrangement of our 
troops of all classes into the higher units of brigades and divisions. 
Army Corps are not necded, because, in future, these will consist 
merely of divisions placed together for the field. Autumn maneuvres 
must take place every year; troops trained in permanent camps like 
Aldershot become careless; the ground is too well known, and out- 
posts and scouting become mere perfunctory performances. To 
point out the many evils of our system of instruction would require. 
more space than I have available, but, reluctant as I am to say so, 
T must add it is imperative that the Army be made more professional. 
Our officers are too much occupied in rendering useless returns to the 
War Office or in going through “courses.” The place of instruction 
should be the regiment, and the training far more practical than it is. 
Above all is it necessary that the system of reports on officers should 
be more carefully carried out. I do not speak, without knowledge 
. of cases, involving great hardship, to men who have been passed over 
* for promotion because of an unfavourable report, when the man who 
made it was himself of notorious incompetency. ln my opinion, 
the British Army is not yet ripe for promotion by selection, as the 
evidence on which the selection is mado is very often of an un- 
reliable character. Foolish men have been known to command 
regiments; even generals are not all wise. For a time, until the 
whole of the officers of the: Army have become a professional class, I 
believe it would be better to be content with the occasional elimina- , 
tion of proved incapacity rather than continue a system of selection 
which is too often based on absolutely worthless evidence. 
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An OFFICER. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


OME years ago I served upon a jury which had to try a rather 
intricate criminal case. ‘The evidence and addresses concluded, 
we retired to consider the verdict. There was some difference 

of opinion, and a most animated argument ensued. One juryman 
retired to the far end of the room and lit his pipe. He took no part 
whatever in the discussion, and when appealed to, said, “I have made 
‘up my mind.” Such, it seems to me, is the attitude. of the people 
of the British Empire in regard to the causes of the war now 
proceeding in South Africa. A great mass of evidence, which has 
been subjected to a critical Exam nation by able men representing 
every shade of opinion, has been submitted to public consideration, 
with the result that everyone has made up his mind; and happily 
but a very insignificant minority entertains any doubt as to the 
justice of the cause in which the British family 1 18 expending so much 
blood and treasure. 

{t is not the writer's intention in this paper, therefore, to deal at 
length with the origin of the war, or to dispute with that small section 
of persons who see with Boer eyes, and are blind, in consequence, to 
any other view. The conflict, it is reasonable to hope, may be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion.shortly, and the British nation 
will then be confronted with two problems of immense and vital 
importance :-— 

(a) The settlement of South Africa ; 

(6) The steps necessary to place the Empire in a better state of 
preparedness for war than it was in at the outset of the 
present campaign. 

Without diseussing the second problem in detail, I feel constrained 
to mention it because the future existence of the British Empire 
depends not alone upon its Navy, but to some extent also upon its 
land power. The nation has received a stern lesson at the hands oi 
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two petty Republics, which must be taken to heart, and though 
Great Britain, owing to her naval strength and ‘geographical position, 
is not obliged to compete numerically with the continental armies, 

` ghe should, nevertheless, as to her artillery, as to the training of her | 
officers and men, and as to the possession of serviceable horses for 
cavalry and mounted infantry, be on a footing of equality with the 
best military organisations. This country possesses magnificent 
material, and has unique opportunities in various parts of the world 
for accumulating large numbers of serviceable trained horses. 
Martial ardour, both at home and in the great dependencies, has 
been stirred by recent events, and now is the time to place the 
existing regular and irregular forces upon a thoroughly adequate 
and efficient basis, and to make some arrangement by which those 
brave and loyal men who have volunteered to do battle for their 
Queen, but who belong to no branch of the service, may be organised | 

- for use in the future, if necessary. Volunteering should be 
' encouraged-in the Colonies, and the mother country might offer a 
special subsidy to those of the volunteers who enlisted for service 
abroad. Thus we night have men from Canada fighting for South 
Africa, from Australia for India, and vice versá, not as a voluntary 
patriotic service, but as an obligation. No outrageous cost need be 
involved in this project. l 

Twenty of the best years of my life were spent in South Africa, 

during which I had opportunities of watching its development and 
studying its politics, and it is upon this ground that I venture 
to make some observations. By long residence in a country one 
acquires an intimate knowledge of its inhabitants and necessities 

. which cannot be obtained even by the most astute inquirer during a 
~ Short stay. That is why some able visitors to South Africa have 
returned to England with so imperfect and inaccurate an appreciation 
of the true political conditions; they have skimmed the surface as 
children learn a foreign language at school, but have missed all the 
subtleties. ‘Whether my views be right or wrong, their publication 
is prompted by no object other than that of adding my mite towards 
the pacification and happiness of that distracted country. Necessarily ' 
‘any suggestions that I may make will be like the proverbial red rag 
to a bull to that section of the population which imagines that any 
person suspected of being a capitalist must be corrupt, that selfish 
ends alone govern his actions, and that honesty of purpose and 

patriotism do not enter into his composition. Why? 

At least nine-tenths of the men in the world begin life by having 
to earn their living. Some fail; some just keep their heads above 
_. water; and others are successful in various degrees. As a matter of - 

simple reason, is not the unsuccessful man more open to temptation ~ 
than the successful, and more likely to succumb? Why should a 
man, after he has become well off by dint of his own exertions, fall 
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in the moral scale? Such a proposition is utterly irrational. To 
push it to a logical conclusion is to invert the accepted copy-book 
maxim that “ Honesty is the best policy," and as a matter of general 
principle to declare that honour and success are bad friends. A 
capitalist! What is a capitalist? What sum entitles its possessor 
to that opprobrious title? As a matter of mere gold-greed, would 
not the “capitalist” have done better by aiding and abettiug 
Kruger's corrupt government than by opposing it? So late as March 
of last year the Transvaal Government made an effort to split up the 
Uitlanders by offering to settle the industrial grievances, if, in return, 
the representatives of the mining industry would express themselves 
content with the political conditions; but these insidious proposals 
were rejected, and “capital” refused to accept any terms which did 
not include those elementary rights of citizenship for which the 
people were clamouring. Has the tendency of modern legislation 
demonstrated that the monied classes benefit by the wholesale exten- 
' sion of the franchise? There are scoundrels amongst rich men, as 
there are scoundrels amongst poor men, or amongst those who are 
trying to become rich; but as a rule, men who have amassed and 
retained large fortunes have done so by dint of immense labour 
and considerable foresight—men, indeed, whose intelligence is above 
the average. To assert that a higher order of intellect spells a lower 
order of morality is to argue against civilisation. The unsuccessful 
never attribute failure to lack of energy or ability in themselves, and 
are therefore naturally inclined to be suspicious of more fortunate 
competitors. It is a reasonable probability that the wealthy man, 
who is free from the stress and sordid care of earning daily food, can 
and does try to help his-fellow-men, and is at any rate no less kind, 
no less honourable, and no more selfish than the majority of his 
fellows. It is no less a popular amusement to abuse the capitalist 
than it is a popular fallacy to regard him as a lost soul. 

Great pains have been taken by those who hold that the war is 
unjust to prove that it is being waged at the instigation and for the 
benefit of the capitalists, and in support of their view continually harp 
upon the statements made by several responsible persons to the effect 
that English administration in the Transvaal would result in a sub- 
stantial saving per ton in the cost of working the mines. This view 
as to the cause of the war is transparently false; and the suggestion 
that wealthy men desire to become wealthier even at the cost of 
- bloodshed is beneath contempt. The facts of the case are that, 
owing, amongst other things, to intolerable waste and misgovern- 
ment, the owners of the more productive mines were prevented from 
`- deriving the full benefit from their properties, and the poorer mines 
could not be worked at all. This is the root of the whole of the 
industrial side of the question—not whether rich men should become 
richer, but whether the development of the country was to be 
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. deliberately restricted by misrule, due possibly in part to ignorance 
. butprincipally to design. ` The desire to work one’s property to the 
best advantage is surely not discreditable. The law of progress 1s 
‘nexorable. It is only a question of time for the inhabitants of any 
portion of the globe who do not turn its resources to the best advantage 

io find themselves ousted. What is happening at this moment in 
China, or, for that matter, what is the past history of the whole world 

in thisregard? The causes which bring about these changes are not 


due to national egotism, but to that national altruism which, in spite - 


7. of ourselves, forces us to work for posterity. The material side of the 
question is not the cause of the war: it is one of the causes. I cannot 
presume to lay down the relative amounts of material and sentimental 

|. dimage that existed in regard to the special case under review, or for 
>that matter, that are requisite to justify an armed conflict at any 
ime. The aspiration of a section of the Dutch to expel British 
power from South Africa is known to all students of/South African 


~~ 


. history, and Sir Bartle Frere laid stress upon it prior to the: 


Transvaal War of Independence.: That the surrender of 1881-: 


intensified the aspiration and fostered disaffection is unquestionable. 
. Attempts were made to obscure the real aim of Afrikanderdom in 
order to win over as many of Her Majesty’s Dutch subjects as 
possible, and to achieve the object by a gradual lessening of British 
influence and authority; but preparations were nevertheless made for 
the alternative. ‘The true opinion of leading Transvaal burghers was 
very expressly stated in a speech by Mr. J. S. Smit, the Transvaal 
‘Railway Commissioner, and brother of the late Vice-President of the 
- Republic, at the opening of the Potchefstroom Railway. The local 


„Afrikander organs, realising that he had spoken out too plainly, - 


tried to explain away his very direct words. Mr. Smit objected to ' 


iheir action, and wrote a letter to the * Volksstem," under date of 
. January 27th, 1897,'1n the course of which he said: 


No, Mr. Editor, the British and the Dutch Afrikander will never 


live in unity in this world, as little as the Hollander and the English- 


man, Tho one must be the ruler, the other must be the subject. To 


- , this uncertainty an end must be made. In our political existerice 
there should be no uncertainty, aud that must be attained whilst we 


have -still men in our midst who were witnesses at Boomplaats, 


Durban, Laingsnek, Ingogo, Amajuba,, ete. 
- When I expressed my opinions on certain public occasions, a few 


apers, whom the shoe fitted, made some remarks. All good and. 
well, that sort of friend whose heart feels pain because I call a spade 
a spade, and am no party to covering up things. under the mask of 7, 


' peace, may very easily be soothed. 


-here is the political situation in a nutshell! JE" 
After the war of 1891 an attempt was made to conciliate Dutch 
sentiment by granting a modified independence to the Transvaal. It 
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resulted disastrously. : So far from adopting a liberal policy, the 
ruling class, which for many years represented the major portion of 
the population, proceeded to scheme with the objects :— 
(a) Of weakening the measure of control retained by England; 
(b) Of extending the boundaries of the Republic ; 
(c) Of establishing relations with foreign, to the.exclusion of 
British, manufacturing houses ; 
(d) Of reducing for all time to the position of an inferior race 
all non-burgher residents in the country. 


The mistaken generosity or despicable timidity (whichever one likes 
to call it) of the Government of the time has proved an utter failure. 
So far from establishing friendly relations with the Dutch, an 
entirely opposite effect was produced, and for a period of nearly | 
twenty years the causes of complaint against the Republic have been 
' accumulating, and their acts have not only drawn from the British 
Government a great number of protests, but actually involved one 
military expedition to Bechuanaland and one ultimatum as the result 
of their closing of the drifts. In the present case it is extremely 
difficult to select the special’ event which may be said to have 
rendered friendly negotiations hopeless. It was not the Bloem- 
fontein Conference alone: it was a succession of incidents, including 
" a series of breaches of the Conventions; a misuse of the revenues 
drawn from a section of the population (mostly British) which had no 
voice in the expenditure; interference with the judiciary; and the 
employment of a set of corrupt and incompetent officials. Apart. 
from these points, however, was one of the highest importance, viz., 
the attempt to form a nation in South Africa, not of the whole of its 
. white inhabitants, but of a section of them, avowedly hostile to 
England. Most thoughtful people to-day are therefore convinced 
that as a first step Great Britain must assert her sovereignty over the 
two Republics after she has conquered them. I share that conviction. 
As integral portions of the British Empire, it may be advisable to 
re-name them, reverting to the name of Transvaal (by which the 
South African Republic is still generally known), and employing in 
the case of the sister Republic some term that will obliterate the 
republican nature of the present title. The capitals of both countries 
are well situated, and there does not appear to be any valid reason for 
changing the seats of Government. 

- In a new country, where industrial life is budding, where the 
population is sparse and scattered, where there are two white races 
almost balanced numerically, and where there is a huge nativo 
population, one strong recognised ruling power is a necessity. The 
Beitish flag is not to be hoisted as the emblem of the ascendancy of 
British citizens over Dutch citizens, but as the guarantee of equal 
treatment to all. It will be difficult, I grant, in the first instance 
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to convey to the Boer mind this elementary: fact, but the true —— 
and liberty he will enjoy will do that in time. 
Anything short of declared sovereignty would leave just that 
vestige of doubt that would encourage intrigue and foster agitation. 
. Military occupation will at first be necessary, to be followed at the 
earliest moment possible by civil government under direct Imperial 
control, preparatory to responsible self-government. How soon the 
latter (by far the most satisfactory form of administration) can 
- be granted must depend upon how soon the bulk of the inhabitants, 
Dutch and British alike; learn that the government is for and by the 
‘people, and not for or by a section. Englishmen and other Europeans 
would be fitted for representative government directly they have 
resumed their vocations. Not so the Africander Dutch, who 
will take time to realise that their ambitious aspiration to 
be sole rulers has departed for ever, and that they can 
^ only hope for equality Then only will the exploitation 
of the marvellous resources of South Africa begin in earnest, 
for there is no doubt that political dissensions in the past are. 
principally answerable for the slow rate of progress made in the 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural development of the land. 
The fight for supremacy silently waged for many years by the Dutch 
is at the root of all the race hatred. No radical differences exist in. 
the characters of the Dutch and the English to account for the 
estrangement. 
The absence of markets up to twenty-five years ago caused the 
. colonists to provide only for their own wants, which were very limited 
in extent, and easily secured in a fertile country. Slothful habits 
became a natural consequence, and struggles with nature, with 
hordes of savages, and with wild beasts cultivated all the hardy 
ingenuity of the early settlers. The necessity to meet native 
treachery with’ methods that are foreign to our civilisation naturally 
bred a disregard for that fair dealing which is common to Europeans. 
Soon after the discovery of the diamond fields, political troubles 
‘arose to divide the two races, so that the benefits of the new markets 
were In a measure neutralised. The port towns grew in size and 
commercial importance, but the slow-moving farmer could not 


E E immediately be brought in sympathy with the enterprising European 


immigrants. 

Once dispel the dream of Dutch domination, and the Boers will 
settle down as useful members of the body politic. For this reason 
it-is necessary to conquer them indisputably. Whilst they will 
respect firm treatment, they would regard with contempt any 

. measures clearly aimed at conciliating them, and very naturally, after 
past experience, attribute concessions to weakness or fear. The same 
dogged fixity of purpose which caused the forcible stamping out of 
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being a weaker statesman, who might allow special advantages to the 
Dutch at the expense of the British inhabitants. They are ever ready 
with the “thin edge of the wedge," and should the present able 
representative of Her Majesty in South Africa find himself unable to 
continue in office, an official of the highest rank should be selected 
to succeed him. Unusual intelligence, great breadth of view, an 
unswerving will, coupled with courage and tempered by a kindly 
disposition, are atiributes necessary in a High Commissioner under 
whose guidance peace and unity are to be established in South Africa 
after the war. Civil Governors or Administrators in the Transvaal 
and l'ree State, acting under the control of the High Commissioner, 
assisted by an Executive Council, of which the majority of the 
members (if not all) would at first be appointed by the Crown, will 
lay the foundation for self-government. Men should be selected with 
a knowledge of the English and Dutch languages, if possible. They 
must have an intimate acquaintance with South Africa if they are 
to be successful. Respect for their offices should be secured by their 
business-like ability to deal judiciously with the difficulties before 
them, and not be courted by any pomp and circumstance. They 
should be ready at all times to receive deputations of either English- 
men or Dutchmen, and give an attentive hearing to any grievances; 
in fact, whilst preserving their dignity in a rational way, they should 
be accessible to all classes. The mischief of Sir William Owen 
Lanyon’s administration lay more in the arbitrary and arrogant 
altitude adopted towards the people than in specific incompetence. 

The laws of the States should be left as far as possible intact, and 
only amended or repealed in cases where they are in conflict with 
good order and morality. The law, for instance, which subjects the 
judiciary to the executive should be cancelled forthwith. The 
“ Plakkers Wet ” (Squatters’ Law) which prohibits the residence of 
more than five native families on any one farm, could with advantage 
be repealed. 

Under British rule the native will rank as a man instead of “a 
creature,” as he does under Transvaal Jaw. On the whole, however, 
if may be stated that the laws with certain notable exceptions are 


_ sound and just and far less at fault than the machinery of adminis- 
. tration, 


Cape there are settled millions of natives of pure and mixed 
breed, who in physical appearance and language are as different as 
. the inhabitants of the various countries of Europe. There is no 
greater contrast between the Briton and the Turk than between the 
Zulu and the Griqua, or the Amakosa and the Bechuana. Apart 
from the “Christian” Kaffir—of whom the percentage 1s very 
insignificant—the natives are without any religion, though they have 
an undefined belief in the supernatural as affecting their daily life, 
without any conception of a Hereafter. They are not divided there- 


fore by creeds, but their tribal jealousies and hatreds are quite as 


_ pronounced as are the national antipathies in Europe. But for this 
circumstance, the white man would have a very poor chance ot 
ruling in South Africa. Kaffirs are naturally intelligent and 
cheerful. They are full of traditions and superstitions entirely 
foreign to our ideas. They speak in parables. “I killed an 
elephant” means “I have had a great stroke of good fortune." To 


V * . . . . 
kill an ox" is of the same significance, though less in degree.. 


— They are a complex mixture of treachery and cunning, fierceness and 
brutality, childlike simplicity and quick-wittedness. They are 
merry and loquacious to an incredible extent, considering the 


narrowness of their horizon, and in their wild state regard life and: 


duty from a standpoint entirely different from ours. Only an 
infinitesimal percentage are educated at all. They require a master, 
and respect justice and firmness: generosity is a quality they do not 
understand ; they invariably attribute it to weakness or some sinister 
cause. To give your Kaffir servant-an extra unearned sovereign 1s, 
as a rule, to lose him, for he imagines you have some evil design, and 
. generally takes his departure unannounced that night. They are by 


nature and custom extremely idle. ^ Their staple food consists of 


mealies (inaize) or Kaffir corn (the labour in producing which is 


‘mostly performed by the women), with an occasional feed of meat 


as a luxury, generally when an ox has died from natural causes. An 
English farmer in’ Natal formerly permitted his Kaifirs to eat any 


- 


of the oxen that died, but the mortality amongst the herd gradually 


became alarming, and only decreased after the practice of burying 
every dead beast was resorted to. Contact with civilisation in the 
first instance unfortunately results in the natives acquiring every vice 
of the white man without any of his virtues. It is a natural conse- 


- 


nec, sclf-restraint being an outcome of education and d: 
nk is a curse to which they easily fall a prey, and a 
sed in the Transvaal to combat it, but owing to corrupt 
» there is every ground for believing, derived benefit 1 
it-trade in liquor, its provisions were never enforced 
ives have hence certainly been to some extent debauche 
ent of the white man, but on the other hand tho: 
s which decimated whole clans, and which were constant 
‘ed, have been stopped, as well as the wholesale slaughter 
:tised at the royal kraals. The population was restricted 
ins, but the scenes of tortuzc and bloodshed that were en 
bidding of the chief, the misery and terror in which th 
d (and indeed appear to be living to-day in Swazielan 
iption. 

amongst other charges levelled against those who em] 
e had practical experience of the natives in South Af 
it serious is that of wishing to introduce a system of force 
hat were the case, they would surely have preferred Du 
er which slavery would be practically permitted, io Brit 
ch always protects the native and defends his rights and ` 
n the course of time it is to be hoped that ihe syster 
;mnises polygamy may be abolished, because, as the wi 
rly all the work upon the land, it necessarily tends to idl 
part of the man; and it is upon all sides agreed that 
ins of raising ihe Kaffirs hes in educating them to : 
its of industry. A native to-day only works for the pu 
mulating a few cows, which in turn are exchanged foi 
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possible cost. The object of this is not to enrich individuals: it/is to 
widen the field, so that every natural resource of the country may be 
turned to maximum ,advantage. By such means a‘ vast increase of 
population may be looked for, and with it a commensurate expansion 
of trade. . Necessarily if by the abolition of monopolies, by cheap 
railway rates and economical administration, working costs are 
gradually reduced, the dividend-paying mines will earn still higher 
lividends, whilst a number of properties, which under past conditions 
could not be worked at all, will be brought into profitable operation. 
Taxation should be made as general as possible, so that the necessary 
revenue might be spread over the largest possible area. For any 
shortfall, the larger profits should be taxed. In fact, the system which 
has worked so admirably in this country should be pursued—placing 
upon the larger incomes a proportionately larger share of the burden. 

Whilst it is advisable to make English the-official language of the 
whole country, the use of the Dutch language should be permissible 
to all deliberative assemblies and in the courts of law. The Dutcli 
spoken at the Cape, which has no literature and is ungranimatical, 
will not survive more than a generation or two. It was the ambition 
of the Transvaal patriots to force it gradually upon the whole popula- 
‘ion, but under no conditions could this aspiration have been realised, 
tor the simple reason that the Hollanders, who were charged with the 
:ontrol of the schools, and the writers wie contributed to the Dutch 
press, employed the language of Holland, to which the “ taal” bears 
only a family likeness. A proper census of the population in every 
district should be prepared, not with a view to gerrymandering in 
order to secure an English vote all round, but with the object of so 
lefining areas that the majority would rule, subject naturally to a 
reneral veto by the Crown. Local affairs may be entrusted to local 
councils or municipalities, general questions affecting not one area 
out a collection of areas being dealt with by Administrators with the 
advice and consent of the executive councils. 

The tendency of every Transvaal Boer is to be a law unto himself, 
ind to disregard enactments passed by his fellows with which either 
iis interests or his opinions clash. Laws are needed in connection 
with the farming and fruit industries. (in regard to the destruction of 
blight, the inoculation of cattle, etc.) which would be of incalculable 
benefit, and which are indeed essential, but so deep-rooted is the 
prejudice against restraint of any sort that no assembly in which the 
Boers have the majority will pass them. The liberty of the subject 
is as dear to Englishmen as it is to Dutchmen, but in South Africa 
the latter have lived solitary lives for so long-a period, far away from 
their neighbours as a rule, that they require educating up to the 
principle that the individual must both fulfil obligations and bow to 
restrictions for the common good, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH. AFRICA. T 
- It is early to talk of confederation, which all wellwishers of South 
.. Africa must hope to see accomplished some day under the «gis of 
‘Great Britain, but two observations on this head suggest themselves 
—firstly, that race animosity must have greatly subsided before a 
workable federal government could be constituted; and secondly, 
` that any cut-and-dried scheme framed in Londoń is. doomed to fail: 
Delegates meeting in conference in South Africa might lay down a 
basis which would be acceptable to Great Britain, but the scheme to 
be successful must originate in South Africa. 

What is is the outlook? Is the country destined to support a large 
permanent population? Let us briefly glance at the vast territory 
and what is known of it. It should help us to form some estimate of 
the future. In 1820, five thousand State-aided emigrants, mostly 
Scotch farmers, were settled near the sea-coast in the eastern province 
of the Cape Colony. Without any big markets they have prospered 
moderately, and many of their descendants are to be found there 
still, and in essentially English towns like Grahamstown. The 
German settlers have also made comfortable homes for themselves 
under similar conditions. These persons started life all but penniless. 
In 1875, when I first landed at Capetown, the railway terminus was 
at the village of Wellington, only forty-five miles from the capital, 

and there were a few miles of railway running inland from other 
.ports. In the intervening twenty-five years the main line to the 
north has been advanced wid Kimberley about 1,400 miles, and lines 
have been built connecting all the chief towns in South Africa, and 
comprising nearly. five thousand miles in all. The production of 
£4,000,000 worth of rough diamonds annually gives direct and 
indirect employment to thousands of men. Diamond mining is, as 
everybody knows, one of the staple industries of South Africa. It 
has passed through many vicissitudes, and at one time seemed on the ` 
verge of ruin. In the early days, when the mines were split up into 
a great number of small holdings, the output became very large, 
and diamonds consequently fell in value to such an alarming extent 
, that it became imperative to limit the production. It was at this 
time that the scheme for consolidating the industry by the amalga- 
_ mation of holdings was conceived. Mr. Rhodes took an active and 
prominent part in carrying it out. - Whether he originated the idea 
or not, I cannot say, nor is it of any importance, but I was at that 
_ time a mine manager, and am hence able to assert positively that a 
union of interests was commonly recognised as essential to the con- 
tinuance of diamond mining as a profitable enterprise. The four 
millions paid. annually to the producers of rough diamonds represent 
roughly nine millions by the time they reach the retail consumer in 
their finished state. The difference is accounted" for by the cost of 
cutting and polishing and intermediate trade profits. Experience has 
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72, .. In prosperous years the sales naturally increase, but there is a limit, >° 
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ys ;. the wealth-and population of the world inerease. The compound. ZA 


-7 -~ the natives are not opposed: to it is to be found in the fact'that, having ~ ..: 
E E completed a, term of service (generally ‘three to six months), and s, 
6^ Bone, back to visit theit homes, the same men return to the diamond . .- 
—^.'—« + mines. No analogy can be drawn between the regulations necessary -- Fa 


= c. “oto the proper control, of the diamond and gold-mining industries. "7 
. f In the latter it is the interest of all- rmine-owners: to produce the :. >)! 


. ^7 f: maximum; and, in ednsequence, amalgamations - (except .for the. 

„e *: purpose of forming properties of-a workable size) are needless. . The par 
Ha compound system would facilitate working upon: the goldfields only to. ^ ~ 

b. Ahs extent of preventing the sale of intoxicants, but is.not necessary > > 
[70s “as a-check upon stealing, as ‘it is on. the diamond fields, and none-of.. -~ 
57 the góld-mining companies contemplate its adoption. Underasound <” 
"5 (Government;the liquor’traffic can be easily controlled. ££20,000,000: ;-" 
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7571 sper annum, to which the production of raw gold had risen when war = ’ 
HTA was declared, is by no means the limit, and when peace is restored, © 
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~ «and an administration favourable to the fullest development -of the -° 
^73 .' ` mineral resources of the Transvaal is ih. being, a remarkable increase ^' ^7. 
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7. Zim output, and, as a/natural sequence,- the ‘support of a much larger» 7 *-" 


sot population and much greatér trade, may. be confidently. anticipated. --. , : 
C.. Nowhere in the world is a good workman more appreciated than at, - 


ot! «the gold mines. Nowhere is he bétter paid or surer of promotion. -. . 5." 
x. Intlie past due advantage of the markets-for produce has not! béen" : 
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-'s_ ‘Dutch settlers and eagerness for rapid fortune, on the part:of the ;- 
cosmopolitan newcomers.’ Many portions of the Transvaal and Free .-. > 
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* o ty “State are susceptible of agricultural development, but enterprising . < 7 


cyt "men who migrate to South Africa dre all attracted by: the’glittering ©. > 
^, possibilities of the goldfields. None of them care to ‘face the slow: —_ 
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1 «^ road to fortune which éven the successful farmer must travel, and,- “~~ | 
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* ~t- 7moreoyer, as most of their neighbours would be Dutch, who.since ` -~ 
-7 ` 1881 have been. extremely unfriendly, smiall wonder that few have... 
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xv >| -embarked in such ventures. | -. l "m a" ae 
o o, A The Dutch- have been accustomed to regard themselves as absolute. =. 
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7:-,' . : masters in the land, and.a neweomer from any country who took up. umen 


'.. ‘his abode amongst them would have been shown. quite openly-that » > 
.'. «he was regarded-as an inferior; Sentiment has a far larger place in prot 
>i °c... thé ruling 6f the. world than is commonly admitted, and ‘so long.as 


22 ‘the Dutch were .in.a position to, adopt: this attitude towards ‘new. =. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON -SOU 


war will change all this, and with a view bot. 
- peace and to the establishment of that intere 
which is essential to future harmony, the Gov 
to agàin assist British. emigrants to settle in ` 
- suitable agricultural land can be found near 
there are landowners who would readily co-o] 
both their desire and their interest to see 
awakening the latent possibilities of the.soil, a 
more authority than a mere knowledge of the 
will be given, not only as to the land itself, bu 
capital necessary. The British Government 
the settlers an annual sum for the call upon 1 
but valuable irregular force scattered about t 
made available at any moment. 

Under the changed political conditions, me 
the country of their adoption and: make p 
Nominal English supremacy with actual Du 
past, the sting of which was felt at every turn 
long to quit the country. This will hencefo! 
-of feeling themselves intruders in a strange 
home. Large stretches of South Africa are 
the rainfall is scanty, but there are equally -l 
where nature favours the growth of almost ev 
sub-tropical, or temperate product of the soi 
* fore eminently suited to agricultural or past 
even of the desertous “ karoo” could be reclau 
slight rainfall in that region comes in heavy 
here and there natural sites for the conserve 
found, where the:cost of a dam wall would 
West is an example of what can be done in tt 
finest fruit in South Africa is produced t} 
however, should: be undertaken in the first 1 
rainfall and soil are most favourable to agric 

the country can be made to sustain a large.an 
out of whose requirements a number of in 
The mining- centres offer an attractive field 
made markets for produce. Owing to the dif 
the -vast plateaus lie, there is a great varie 
` almost everywhere, outside the tropics, the 
whilst in the low-lying ground within the 
good deal of fever 1s to be met with, it is no” 
south of the Zambesi. Periodical visitatior 
storms, of locusts and disease, tend to dishes 
the. other hand there are fruitful years, wh 
. balance these evils. In Canada and elsewhe: 
hail, the most common of all the enemies to 
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amlar provision tor limiting the risk of producers will obtain in 
South Africa when the activity in husbandry warrants it. The trade 
n Cape brandy and wines and fruit is only in its infancy. 

Immense coal seams conveniently located, some of which are of 
xcellent quality, within ten per cent. of the best Welsh steam coal, 
ind deposits of iron, lead, and other valuable minerals abound. I 
lo not believe that the most sanguine of those intimate with the 
ountry realise what a great future lies before it, or what millions of 
urplus people from overcrowded countries it is destined to hold. Its 
nineral wealth will pioneer the population required to awaken its 
esources, but the exhaustion of its gold and diamonds (which is 
earcely probable in the next century) will not result in any with- 
irawal of white men, who by that time will be far more numerously, 
mployed in other industries than in that of mining, which 1s para- 
aount to-day. The capital which was first accumulated on the 
jamond fields was available for opening goldfields, by which it 
acreased, not however without great risk to those who provided it. 
‘he “ banket beds” of the Witwatersrand were at the time of their 
iscovery, and indeed up to the time of their demonstrated value, 
joked upon with suspicion by some of the first mining engineers, 
nd it required considerable courage to sink the sums requisite to 
rove them. To develop and equip a deep-level mine costs about 
500,000 before an ounce of gold is recovered. It will thus be seen 
aat without capital the industry could not have grown and provided 
omes, as it has done, forthe thousands who flocked to the Transvaal. - 
apital has also rendered great service in railway construction, and, 
| available when other enterprises call upon it. Perhaps it may be 

consoling fact to those who deplore its inevitable increase that. 
1ousands will benefit at the same time, and that British trade, which 
oes not despise new and expanding markets, will draw its share. 

Concessions and monopolies must be done away with. The 
etherlands Railway should be expropriated forthwith. The British 
overnment, in taking over the assets of the Transvaal, will acquire 
ie right to 85 per cent. of the profits of that concern after interest 
as been met, as well as a number of shares in the capital stock. 
he concession, however, specifies that the price of expropriation is 
ı be calculated by averaging three years’ profits and multiplying the 
sult by twenty, to which must be added one per cent. of the share 
ipital for each unexpired year of the concession. As the concern ` 
is been most extravagantly managed, it is obviously advisable to 
ty out foreign partners before the benefits of improved administra- 
on swell the amount. 

The dynamite monopoly, as another example, which was costing 
e industry (for the benefit principally of foreign concessionaires) 
wout £500,000 a year at the fune war prose out, should also be 
quired at once. 
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Seeing that the security which the Transvaal can offer is so excep- 
tionally good, the Imperial credit should be used to obtain the funds 
needed for these purposes, for possible further extension of railways 
to a limited extent, and to provide that portion of the cost of the war 
which Great Britain may see fit to make it pay. Interest and 
redemption thus guaranteed would be covered by about 34 per cent. 
The immediate taxes that can be collected in the Transvaal will 
. depend entirely upon the state in which the mines are recovered. 
Should there be no ruthless destruction of machinery or works, the 
output will speedily grow: otherwise an important delay in bringing 
the mines into operation may take place. With such uncertainty in 
view, it is impossible even roughly to prophesy as to the amount of 
revenue to be derived from the Transvaal without unduly burdening 
the industry and the population. The Transvaal spent between one 
and two millions during 1899 in armaments and secret service, and, 
although this sum will be saved, the cost of administration, including 
the maintenance of a precautionary military force, will be heavy for 
some considerable time after peace is proclaimed. No estimate can, 
therefore, be made as to when the advantages of British rule will 
make themselves felt. Those who are materially interested in the 
Tyansvaal harbour no illusions in this regard. They recognise the 
benefits of the security of title and purity of administration of which 
British sovereignty will be a guarantee, but they are fully conscious 
that it will be expensive. -There will, however, be.something to show 
for it. What is needed for the prosperity of all classes is an end to 
' wasteful expenditure and the abolition of unproductive taxation, as 
represented by extravagant railway management and monopolies. 
Thus can a wider field for labour be obtained, and thus the true 
interest of South Africa be promoted. As a result of good govern- 
ment, a great impetus will be given to the working of existing and 
the opening up of new mines, to agricültural and pastoral pursuits, 
to the founding of new industries, which will all bring in their train 
a largely-increased population, and contribute to the common 
prosperity. : 

In offering the foregoing observations upen South African affairs, 
I am conscious of having devoted a great measure of the space to the 
material side of the question. It is impossible within the limits of an 
. article like this to do more than glance at-the subject under review. 
I have therefore chosen, in endeavouring to draw a sketch of the 
whole, to give special prominence to some of those matters of which 
pro-Boer advocates have such a distorted view. ‘The sentimental side 
of the question can hardly be touched without a careful analysis of 
ihe speeches delivered both in and out of the Volksraad by leaders 
- of Boer thought. An implacable hostility to Great Britain and her 
subjects has been consistently displayed, sufficient in itself to account 
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ve thè ian Tace Hatred, T whiok was — in time; apa 
. from all material considerations, -to produce a conflict: cee" 
* I do "not'share, the opinion of those who believe that after ihe war. 


B ^ the bitterness of feeling -will be greater than it has been in the past. E E 


ty 


On the contrary, the mutual. respect which has to some. extent been 
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: established by the bravery displayed on botli sidés will make English-:. 


- favour. 


‘fr. 


- mer and Dutchmen in the future regard each other with less dis- . t 
Just after the war in 1881 I had to travel- through tho.. = 
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- Transvaal, and-it was impossible to come within hailing distance ofa ien. 


~ Boer form without. being called a verrot.ei (rotten egg). 


That was the 


— concluded in the face of defeat-in our own territory of Natal. 
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estimate of British subjects held by the Boers, as a result of peace being 


. destruction of the ideal which Great Britain has: permitted) fo dwell 


“in their minds, and the settlement of a number of Englishmen’ in " = 


. different parts ofthe country, coupled with the influence which .good 
a and improved trade carry with them, will gradually ` 
- ‘bring about a better feeling. “The common subject of conversation 


d p with the Boers in.the. past has been the shooting of rovineks” 


. (Englishmen), dnd it was not at'all an uncommon practice for a 
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farmer to show a ‘visitor a Martini-Henry rifle, and expatiate on the | 


_number of rooibaat jes (soldiers) it had slain. ' The disgrace . - of 


Alajuba will no longer trouble Englishmen, nor be a. subject upon 


which thé.Boers will care to dwell. The whole population will have 
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Something else to think of, and Ale intercourse between: the two . 


g races which must gradually increase will ;tend, to soften existing. ^ 


-animosities. ‘Nature has been particularly bountiful in her gifts io ^ 
South - Africa, and when the white: population is united; -which ‘is’ 
“ony a question of tinie, that country, under an honest and inc mE 
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AGovernment -which makes a study of and ministers to il8;require-.. 


ments, should become. onë- E the most powerful and loyal of Dx 
“dependencies: 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FRENCH 
BOEROPHILES AND ANGLOPHOBES. 


de | 

Summary: (1) A Matter of Sentiment; (2) The Legendary Boer; (3) The Hereditary 
Enemy; (4) The Harvest of Gold; (5) Justice.à la Fra Diavolo; (6) Nomina 
Numina; (7) The Revenge of the Vatican and the Jesuits. . 
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uo I.—A MATTER or SENTIMENT, 


N the Dreyfus affair the Esterhazyites were not all cads; they were 
not even allimbeciles; and in spite of all the facts which have 
come. to light during the last two years—the publication of the 

indictment on which Dreyfus was condemned, the Esterhazy trial, his 
confessions, the éxperiments in handwriting, the forgery and suicide 


- of Henry, the revelation of the parts played by Boisdéffre, Gonse, 


-du: Paty de Clam, de Pellieux, etc.,the discussions of the Zola trial, 


` theinquiry by the Court of Cassation, the summing up of MM. Ballot- 
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Beaupré ‘and Manau, the unanimous judgment for revision, the 
.-discussions in the Rennes trial, the attack on Labori, the scandalous 


`- condemnation, by five votes to two, with extenuating circumstances, 


—in spite'of all this, there are numerous French journals which still 
call Dreyfus “the traitor,” and his defenders “the friends of the . 
traitor,” while a whole’ party—called Nationalist—has been formed 
solely upon the idea that the safety of France is bound up with ' 
‘the maintenance of a judicial crime and the glorification of its 
authors. Hence the election of Mercier as Senator in the Loire 
Inférieure. J ZEE 

If you try to reason with one of these men he gets angry, and goes 
on to swelling words, insults and calumnies. At last, if you can keep up 
the conversation long enough to bring him to.the point that he has 
not a shadow of,reason to oppose to your arguments, he replies—" It 
“is a matter of sentiment." NOUS 

That phrase means that he refuses to study the facts themselves 
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‘and examine — mothodically, that he judges from mere impres-- ` 
sions, more or less vague, arising from preconceived ideas, and he 


defends them with the more. passion the less he is ‘able to justify 
them. 

The . Transvaal ———— is regarded by the. p majority of ihe 
French just as ‘the Dreyfus affair was looked at by, the Anti- 


 Dreyfusards. - It is a matter of sentiment to-be a Boerophile and an . 


‘Anglophobe: don’t talk to them of examining or studying the facts; 


. they.answer—^ The: question 1 is too involved," and they simplify it br. 


shutting themselves up in a voluntary and easy ignorance. We see 
Protestants, Jews, Free-Thinkers, who were indignant at the way the 


, enemies of Dreyfus. argued, arguing in exactly the same way about 


the South African question,’ Let’ us inquire how is preconceived 
jdeas came to be fofmed. .. . =. 
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Divers writers, expressing their views, thanks to the propaganda og, 


g ‘Dr. Leyds, in the _ journals and reviews, have set up a simple 
+ antithesis: they placed i in E i to pan other the Boor-and ihe. 


__ Bold-seeker. (| . : . 
‘The development of this theme has been. ds work of each rde 8 


‘imagination. The Boer became a simple peasant, sober, economical, 


respectable, defending. his patch of ground, which he cultivated e 
the aid of his wife and children, against the rapacity of a gold- 


‘seeker, an ` unscrupulous’, ‘foreigner, . who thrust him off his little 
: field, saying “Make room for me!" The Temps, in one of its 


" articles, represented . the Boer as a small, cultivatori. In France. 


.: almost everyone is a landed mcm Every man felt his own 
:* property attacked. by the .gold-seeker, and in defending the Boers” 
- . he saw himself attacked and defending his own. So the Boer ‘took * 


on the character of an oppressed victim, gentle, resigned and fleeced. 


A Boerophile—an intelligent man, but hypnotised by Dr. Leyds—said 
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to me one day, “ The Boers: are vegetarians.”  Levaillant showed us `- 


a century ago that they were the greatest flesh-eaters in the world, . 
and they are so-still. If the Boerophiles had only taken the ‘trouble to 
read the report of M. Aubert, the French Consul-General, they would 
have. seen that “when one traverses this. country one is struek- by the. 
* small extent of. cultivated land, and cannot, kep concluding: that - 
"ihe Boers are lazy.” .— ^ > ^ 
According- to--M. Aubert, it is not Then fault that they — 
cultivate, but the fault of the 'elimate; but ihe fact‘is there, all ihe | 
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- same. Dr. Kuyper, i in his apenegetie article in ene Revue des deua | 
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Mondes, disposes of the idea of the small Boer cultivator, when he 
likens the Boers to the Normans of the eleventh century who 
followed William the Conqueror, and portrays them as " avoiding 
“all manual labour, and occupying themselves with their farms, of 
“ sometimes from 5,000 to 6,000 acres in extent, on which they rear 
“horses and cattle, and spending the rest of their time in hunting.” 
He completes his portrait by saying, “ The Boer is the political and 
* military man par excellence.” l 

This is the character of all pastoral peoples. What they call 
polities is the art of seizing the territories and herds of other people. 
The Boers have always practised this art on the natives. The 
Frenchman, who has great difficulty in realising that other men can 
live in a different way from himself, imagines the Boers as gathered 
into towns and hamlets. If he has looked at a map, it has been a 
map on a small scale. There is nothing so dangerous, for mixing 
up people's ideas, as a small-scale map. If you tell him that the 
Transvaal has an area of 308,000 kilometres—three-fifths of the size 
of France, larger than Italy, within 6,000 kilometres the same as that 
of the United Kingdom,—if you add that on this enormous territory 
there lives, in surly isolation, or wanders about, a population which, 
according to Mr. Kruger, only counts 30,000 burghers, reckoning all 
Boers above sixteen years of age, he cannot conceive such a state of 
things. He has got the idea that the Boer is a peasant like tho 
French peasant, and he sticks to it. In real truth, the Boer is a 
monogamous Bedouin who reads the Bible. He has the same 
passions and defects as the Bedouin. He considers the natives and 
the Outlanders as Canaanites, brought into the world only to be his 
servants and his prey. He has the plundering instinct, which, when 
it is regularised, we politely call “warlike”; he understands how 
to escape work himself, and make others work for him. By an 
astounding transformation, in the French mind, the wolf has been 
changed into the lamb. And yet he actually boasts of the “ Boer 
“ correction,” sometimes fatal, which he administers to the Kaffirs. 
He never disguises the fact that his chief complaint against the 
English was the emancipation of the slaves in 1834, and the protection 
which she has extended to the natives. What does it signify? The 
Boerophile’s mind is made up: the Boer is a gentle, a pacific creature, 
the constant victim of English ferocity. 

People are moved by pity at the great trek of 1836, and imagine 
the whole Boer people, persecuted by the fierce English, moving away 
to escape from tyranny. But the Boers themselves have explained, 
in their manifesto of the 17th February, 1881, why it was that they 
emigrated. ‘The English had set free their slaves. They went else- 
where in order to get fresh ones. The English are represented as 
following them up remorselessly, in order to tyrannize over them. 
But the Acts of 1831 and 1842 prove that the English were chiefly 
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intent on preventing the Boers from massacring the natives and 
being massacred in their turn. 

People fancy that all the Boer inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope departed.at that time, and forget that the vast majority, whose 
Afrikander descendants at the census of 1891 numbered 376,000, 
remained behind. The estimated total of the bands of emigrants 
who went away from time to time varies from 5,000 to 10,000. If- 
the Boerophiles learned these facts their ideas would be disturbed. 
They prefer tọ ignore them. ; f i 

According to their prejudiced ideas, the Transvaal is a country | 
. where innocence reigns,—like the Bétique of Telemachus. If one ` 

tells a Boerophile of the anarchy which prevailed there after the 
Sand River Convention of 1852, of-the four Republics of Potchef- 
stroom, Lydenburg, Zoutspanberg, and Utrecht, each counting some 
2,000 men, of the civil wars, of the election and deposition of 
Presidents, like Pretorius, of the Boer aggressions against the Orange 
Free State, their expeditions against the natives, their wretched and 
_ bankrupt condition—since these facts disarrange his ideas, he refuses 

to listen, and insists on believing that the Transvaal would be an 
Eden if the gold-demon had not crept into it. 

One of the Boerophile arguments is the annexation by England of 
the Transvaal on the 12th of April, 1877 ; but this annexation was 
not prompted by a desire to take possession of the gold mines, which 
only began to be worked nine years later. What was then the 
motive for this annexation? The Boers were in a bankrupt con- 
dition, their politics had resulted in bringing Se’hukuni and 
Cettivayo down upon them. They were beaten. Their com- 
mandoes had dispersed, they were in danger of being exter- 
minated by the Zulus. England, apart from all sentiment, was 
interested in preventing the white men from being destroyed by the . 
natives. She sent to Pretoria Theophilus Shepstone, who had great 
influence over the Zulus. A. section of the Boers asked for annexa- 
tion, in order to escape from the perils of their situation. Mr. 
Shepstone came to the conclusion that this was the only possible 
solution, because he found nothing in front of him. He had only 
twenty-five policemen with him, and the annexation was carried out 
without violence. 

England delivered the Boers from their enemies, who, in the 
absence of her aid, would certainly have destroyed them: she re- 
established some-sort of order among them; she put their finances 
straight; and so soon as she had given them security, they revolted 
and turned out the English (in December, 1880), though they | 
accepted the English suzerainiy. The English acquiesced, and 
. consented to the Convention of 1881. ‘Those who accuse England of 
the lust of conquest ought to remember that when she gave up the 
annexation of the Transvaal it was a voluntary act. ` 


TN 
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III.—Tur HEREDITARY ENEMY. 


In opposition to the idyllic Boer, we find the picture of the English 
“hereditary enemy.” In France we only see him in the light of our 
recollections of the Hundred Years’ War—which is somewhat ancient 
history; and many of us forget Sedan and only remember Waterloo. 
Yet in a classic book (Histoire des temps modernes) Victor Duruy 
said, “The secret of Louis XIV.’s power lay in his alliance with 
" England, which gave hun a free hand on the Continent.” 

The idea of opposing the Englishman and Frenchman to cach 
other, cat and dog fashion, is really too absurd. The two nations 
have had their wars; but they have often been united through their 
men of genius. France can never forget what she owes to 
Shakespeare, Newton, Locke, Adam Smith, Walter Scott, or Darwin, 
and England, on her side, owes no small debt to France in philosophy, 
literature and science. M. Brunetiére, indeed, thinks the influence of 
England on France in the eighteenth century was mischievous. 
Others know nothing of these intellectual processes of cndosmosis 
and ezosmosis which have taken place between ihe two most advanced 
. nations of Éurope. 

But even the readers of the Petit Journal must know of the com- 
mercial exchanges which go on between the two countries, and their 
great mutual benefit. Theoretically they may wish to throw their 
bombs at the English; in practice they prefer to send them butter, 
eggs, silk and cloth to the tune of 40 millions sterling a year, in 
exchange for goods or money. . : 

The little shopkeeper of the Rue de Rivoli, who has good reason to 
consider the English his best clients, reads La Patrie all the same 
with conviction, and repeats, with Millevoye, “ The Englishman, our 
"hereditary enemy," and he would be all the more ready io go to 
-war with him because he thinks it would be a naval affair, which 
would not touch him. And since he no longer dares to shout 
‘Sa Berlin,” after the terrible experience of 1870, he would be ready 
to shout “ à Londres.” And what for? 

He has his phrases: “la perfide Albion.” Why perfidious? He 
has his motives. M. Jules Ferry thought it a skilful move to 
divert France from home and ' Continental questions into a 
policy of colonial expansion. We have occupied Tunisia 
aud abandoned Egypt to England; we have established our- 
selves in Indo-China, and conquered Madagascar; we have spread 
ourselves out on the Congo and in the Soudan. We wanted to take 
up the Egyptian question the wrong way about, and sent Marchand to 
Fashoda, and we got a very disagreeable rebuff for our pains. Our 
colonies cost us very dear. We contribute to their budgets nearly as 
many millions as we send to them in goods. The State sends out 
money on the one hand, and the merchants;un the other hand, send 
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out goods, and bring back the money which the Government had 

sent-out. In reality, our colonies are an outlet only for the French 
taxpayer. | 

He is quite aware of this: he also knows vaguely that it is 
not so with England, that she does not send subventions to her 
colonies, but does a large trade with them; he does not ask himself 
what is the reason of this contrast: he only gets more angry. There 
is something not too honourable in this passion; it 1s the feeling of. 
envy which-a bad tradesman cherishes for his neighbour who grows 
rich while he is going to ruin. 

We form committees, whose programmes are always insisting that 
France is decaying, and that we must begin to people our colonies. 
But when young men approach these committees, they are met by the 
reply: “ We give you good advice, but we have no places to give 
* you, either in private or public enterprises," and some of these 
young men, when thus repulsed, think they can improve their social 
position by becoming Nationalists. So they form a committee to 
send volunteers to help the Boers. True, they do not go themselves; 
their committee confines its operations to asking for subscriptions 
‘and sending notes to the Press. 
| The Temps and the Journal des Débats, the Révue de Paris and the 

Révue des Deuax-Mondes, all talk of British Imperialism like the 
' Intransigeant or the Libre Parole. The word stands for everything. 
They use it without any discrimination; they exaggerate it; in the 
first place because, thinking they have made a discovery, they want 
to make it out to be an important one. Besides, many people want 
to create a bogey in order to enjoy the satisfaction of being afraid 
of it,.and getting other people to share their terror. Frenchmen who 
think themselves clear-sighted make their bogey of British 
Imperialism, and they do their best to make it a reality. The 
threats uttered by a committee, without mandate, or importance, on 
the subject of the Egyptian question, did a good deal to give the 
Conservatives their majority of 152 in ihe elections of 1895. The 
Anglophobism of the Continent can have no other effect than to 
stimulate Imperialist sentiment and passion. Threats are always 
bad policy; to threaten without acting is but to put your adversary 
on his guard, ready to respond to your hostility The English 
Imperialists have no better allies than the French Nationalists. 

The Nationalists are still possessed by the old-fashioned idea that ' 
every gain of one's own is a loss to some one else: that every nation 
which developes and grows rich threatens and impoverishes its 
neighbours. They would regret the good old time when North 
America was occupied by a few hundred thousand Sioux, Iroquois 
‘and Apaches. They forget that the fortune of a merchant lies in the 
wealth of his clients. Instead of grudging their neighbours their 
prosperity, they ought to rejoice at it—that-is, if they remember 
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Quesnay’s words: “The merchants of other nations are our mer- 
“chants.” The English are proving the truth of this saying to the 
French every day of their lives. There is a whole class of people 
who would like to prevent others from doing what they cannot or will 
not do themselves, and it is people of this kind who constitute the 
great mass of French Anglophobes. Now the two hundred Huguenot 
families who went to the Cape in the seventeenth century, both before 
and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were not followed by 
any French emigration. If the English had not bought the Cape 
from the Prince of Orange in 1814, the French certainly would not 
have bought it. If the English had not discovered and worked the 
Transvaal gold mines, it would not have been the French who dis- 
covered and worked them; for though the French have invested a 
great deal of capital in them, they did not do so until the English 
had formed companies at their own risk, without any State 
guarantees. Many a Frenchman who has profited thereby cannot 
forgive the English for having done what he would not have done 
himself. ) 

To French eyes the Englishman seems to be attacked by a kind of 
diseased gluttony, which will not be satisfied till he has devoured the 
whole world. If one tells a Frenchman that in the course of this 
century the English Government has much more often been driven io 
follow its subjects than it has preceded them, this way of acting is so 
out of keeping with his usual run of ideas that he fails to under- 
stand it. ! 

Wherever the English go, they carry out the policy of the open 
door. That is to say, they take on themselves all the expense and 
risk of administration and of maintaining order in the countries 
they occupy, and offer the benefit of these things to every one who is 
capable of profiting by them. Every expansion of England therefore 
cannot but be an advantage to the other nations. But the majority of 
Frenchmen want to hold possessions which are very expensive, and 
instead of taking advantage of the door which the English open for 
them, they shut their own and abuse the English for setting a bad 
example. 


LV.—Tne Harvest or Gorpn. 


Most French people imagine that gold is obtained in the same 
way as truffles are: that you have simply to gather it, only it is 
mineral and not vegetable. So they talk of the adventurers who 
pounced upon the gold mines like a flock of crows on a field of wheat. 
Ir. Kuyper, who is à man of importance in Holland, calls them the 
vultures. To him, as to the French, the working of the mines is a 
kind of pillage, which ruins, not enriches, the Transvaal. 
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. There are, however, many French shareholders in the gold mines. 
-They know well—and the information has cost them dear—that it is 
not all gold mines which pay. Some of them have had occasion to 
read the reports and documents on the subject. They have ascer- 
tained that out of the 183 gold mines which existed in the Transvaal 
in 1896, only 79 had produced gold, and only 25 showed-a profit; that 
in 1898, a year of rapid advance, only 40 out ofthe 156 mines on 
"the Rand had paid dividends, and those reached an average of from 
7 to 8 per cent.; that in order to develop a “ deep level” mine, it 
is often necessary to sink some £500,000. They are aware that three- 
quarters of the companies only get half an ounce per ton of rock, and 
some only 6 or 7 pennyweights. But the general public does not 
want to know anything, and the journals do nothing to teach it what 
a gold mine is really like. . 

One reader of the Pete Journal lately said to a correspondent of 
mine: “The “Transvaal question is really very simple: the Boers 
“have got two hills of gold which the English want io take. The © 
“ Boers will not give them up, and they are quite right.” 

Even serious journals have put it into the head of the public that 
the Jameson Raid had for its object the seizure of the gold mines by 
Rhodesia, and that the object of the present expedition is really the 
same. “It is the great English masters of the gold mines,” says 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulicu, “ who have driven the Government of their 
“country, without any serious cause, intoethe war which is to-day 
drenching South Africa with blood.” In newspapers which are 
pious, or serious, or socialist, we find invectives against ihe lust of |. 
gold, and they indulge in praises of the disinterestedness of the 

, Boers. who want to keep it as it is, and anathemas against the miners, 
who would work it. 


V.—Jusrick A LA Fra Diavoro. 


If the gold mines have proved a misfortune for the Transvaal, as 
Dr. Kuyper affirms, at least some of the Boer families have done well 
out of them... I do not speak of the notorious cases of bribery. They 
are explained away nowadays. When Mr. Kruger accepted “a cup 
“of coffee for his wife," it was not really for her or for him; it was 

to buy cannon with. His corruption was nothing but patriotism. 

If we look at the accounts of the mines, we find that from 1894 to 

_1898, on a production of £52,898,000, the mines paid £16,3869,000, ` 
or 30 per cent., to the Transvaal Government, while the shareholders . 
only got £18,767,000, and the cost of production represented 45 per 
cent. of the gross profit—almost all spent in the Transvaal, and 
mostly absorbed in transport, monopolies and wages. So the 
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. “vultures,” far from carrying off all the gold of the Transvaal, left 

nearly 75 per cent. of it behind. ^  . . 

in 1883 the budget of the Pretoria Government showed £143,000 
revenue and £184,000 expenditure. The budget of 1899 was fixed 
at £4,087,000 estimated receipts. Now the number of burghers with 
voting power was 29,447. These men do not contribute so much as 
a tenth part of the revenue. They have, therefore, to divide among 
them some £4,000,000, or £183 a head. If the 10,800,000 electors of 
France had at their disposal a budget of proportionate magnitude, it 
would come to 35,910 million frances. or more than 140 millions 
sterling—a figure greater than the whole French debt. The salaries 
of the State functionaries come to £1,216,000, so that every voter 
enjoys the luxury of £40 worth of Government servants. At that 
cost the salaries of French officials would come to 10,800 million 
francs, or 432 millions sterling. In fact, the 30,000 burghers would 
be so many renticrs, making the Outlanders pay them £133 a head 
per annum, were it not that ihe Transvaal is—as a Hollander, M. C. 
Hutten, has said—'' administered for the benefit of a clique of some 
“ three dozen families." The military expenditure runs to £2,236,000, 
and the special expenditure to nearly as much. If one remarks to a 
Frenchman that the budget is settled by the 29 members of the 
Volksraad, who are all absolutely 1n the hands of Mr. Krugeér,—well, 
he forgets that his ancestors made the Revolution of 1789 just in order 
io obtain the right of approving and controlling the expenditure of 
the Government. Not only in newspapers which are known only for 
the absurdities they utter, but in journals which profess to be serious, 
and in reviews which once claimed and still claim to be Liberal, are 
seen statements which, when stripped of verbiage, are reduced to 
the following :— 

“ The mining capitalists are foreigners; therefore the Boers have 
“the right to fleece them.” 

"The mining people came to the Transvaal on the faith of the 
" Convention of 1884; therefore, England has no right to remind the 
" Doer Government that the 14th article of that Convention gives 
“them certain guarantees.” 

_ “If the mine-holders are discontented, they can go away, and leave 
“in Mr. Kruger’s hands the millions of capital which they have 
." sunk in the development of the mines.” 

Not only does this assertion of the right to despoil strangers fail to 
rouse the faintest protest, but M. Leroy-Beaulieu has founded his 
association of shareholders in the gold mines upon‘ the “ probable 
“triumph of the Boers”; and in his manifesto he plainly expresses 
the hope that the Boers will seize the English gold mines, and will 
confiscate them more or less absolutely, and that then he and the 
French shareholders who may follow his lead will be able to say to 
them “We are your friends; let us share what you take from the 
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“ English.” The Socialists may be very well pleased to see M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu become the chief of a band of communists. 

The Boer policy in regard to the Outlanders recalls that of the 

legendary brigand Fra Diavolo. Mr. Kruger, in his reply to the 
, petitioners of 1894, said, good-humouredly, “ Protest, protest; I have 
“arms and you have not.” It is the policy of the blunderbuss. Pay 
or I fire! Fra Diavolo has been made a hero of comic opera, but his 
victims saw nothing comie in his proceedings. Kruger is a 
subject rather for grand opera, but in the final apotheosis he will be 
brought out as a pacific and unselfish hero, although his entire policy 
has been but a policy of brigandage, devoid even of the sense of 
shame. . When he procured from the Raad the law No. 1 of 1897, 
which gave him the right of dismissing judges whom he thought not 
sufficiently complaisant, he announced by that very act that he 
acknowledged in “his” republic no law but his own will, no justice 
but his own. “ Hoe volo, sic jubeo; sit pro ratione voluntas." 


Vi—Nomina, NUMINA. 


* Oh, the power of words! what illusions they can create! French 
Boerophile and Anglophobe opinion is based on four phrases, which it 
repeats without taking any trouble to find out what they stand for: ` 
“The sister Republics, the Jameson Raid, Arbitration, Suzerainty." - 
` T'he Sister Republics —The Orange Free"State is a Republic! , The 
government of Mr. Kruger calls itself the South African Republic! 
And many of our good French republicans think that they are doing 
'a republican act when they give all their sympathies to these " two 
“sister Republics.” ' 

But they ought to know that there are republies and republics—as 
Sganarelle said there were faggots and faggots. - Between the French 
Republic, which rests upon the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and the Boer Republic, which Mr. Kruger is able to call “ My 
“Republic,” as Louis XIV. spoke of “ My Kingdom,” there is nothing 
in common. Oligarchy is the proper name of a minority which 
assumes all political power and uses it to exploit and oppress the 
majority who have no rights. The Boers are a two-fold oligarchy. 
There is one oligarchy in regard to the natives: it consists of the 
white men. Let us pass that by. There also is an oligarchy in 
regard to a majority of white men who constitute the richest, best 
instructed and most enterprising section of the population, as indeed 
Mr. James Bryce* acknowledges. 

The Boers take it that they have the right of raising taxes at their 
will and spending them in any way that suits them. They consider. 
that the Outlanders ought to work for them, and that they have a 


* «Impressions of South Africa,” p. 470. - 
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right to live on the proceeds of theirlabour. This idea is opposed to 
all the principles of the Revolution. Yet, as we have seen, the 
Cognac section of the Ligue des Droits de l'Homme desires the victory 
of the Boers, and the majority of that League is with the Boer 
oligarchy and against the democratic Outlanders. Even men who 
demanded justice for Dreyfus and were indignant at the nefarious 
means employed by General de Pellieux for the acquittal of Esterhazy 
have no condemnation for the similar proceedings of Dr. Krauss, the 
prosecutor in the Jones affair You may tel them: One night 
that policeman forced an entrance into the house of an English 
workman named Edgar and shot him dead with a revolver. Krauss, 
the publie prosecutor, brought an action for libel against Mr. Dunn, 
editor of T'he Critic. Giving evidence on his own behalf he deposed 
that he did not consider Jones guilty of murder. Not only that, he 
went on to call as a witness his own subordinate magistrate to say the 
same thing. That was not enough. He actually called the accused 
man to say that the publie prosecutor was quite right in not charging 
him with murder. When, as the result of this serio-comie perform- 
ance Jones came before the Assize Court, he was acquitted, and 
President Kock, in giving judgment, added these charming words: 
“T hope that this verdict will show the police how to do their duty.” 
* A mere outbreak of the police," says Mr. Kuyper, scornfully. “A 
“French jury would have acquitted Jones," says the Brussels Pet: 
Bleu. Possibly: but is it-not somewhat low for a public prosecutor 
to ask the murderer for a certificate that he was right in not charging 
him with the crime? Members of the Ligue des Droits de Ü Homme, 
who would assuredly, and with good reason, be indignant at any 
French magistrate who  condescended to such proceedings, 
seem to think that Edgar was in the wrong in getting 
himself killed by Jones, and that if the Transvaal police could 
not find the murderers of Mrs. Appelbee, who was knocked down 
on the 28th of April, 1899, at ten o’clock in the morning, on her way 
to church, they are no worse than the French police who could not 
find the assassin of M. Labori. But that is no justification. 

The Jameson Raid—The enemies of Dreyfus were always calling 
him, over and over again, “A man who has been condemned: by 
"seven officers"; and they attributed a kind of infallibility both to 
the number and character of the judges. Events have shown how 
much that argument was worth. To-day the Boerophiles have got 
‘one argument with which they reply to everything; it is—the Jameson 
Raid. If you tell them that the Outlanders conspired and revolted 
just as the Boston Americans did, when they were tired of paying 
taxes in which they had had no voice, they will not understand; they 
answer that it is the Boers who are to be compared with the 
Americans. Jameson got up, at his own expense and risk, an ex- 
pedition which was undoubtedly illegal; but it is curious to see a man 
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like the Mayor of Dijon inaugurating statues of Garibaldi, and at the 
same time abusing his own son for not sympathising with the Boers. 
What is the difference between the expedition of the * Thousand," . 
and that of Jameson ? i 2 
They extol the generosity shown by the Boers in not shooting 
Jameson, and forget that he only gave himself up in consequence of a 
regular capitulation. They attack the English Government for not 
hanging him, and they forget. that while the English Government. 
- Agent had urged the disarmament of the Johannesburg conspirators, 
the English Government allowed the Pretoria authorities to prosecute 
64 members of the Reform Committee and condemn four of them to 
death,—Mr. Lionel Phillips, Colonel Rhodes, Mr: George Farrar, and 
Mr. Hammond, who escaped execution only at the price of £100,000. 
If you listen io them, you will be told that the Jameson Raid, which 
' took place on the 29th of December, 1895, has conferred on the Boers 
| in perpetuity the right of treating the Outlanders, and especially the 
English, as they treat the Kaffirs. It gives them an unlimited and 
perpetual right to rob the Outlanders. And it entitles the Govern- 
- ment of the South African Republic to treat the Convention of 1884 
. as a nullity. m 
` Awbitration.—In the Dreyfus affair'there was only one question at 
issue: Dreyfus was condemned on the bordereau; but he was not 
the author of the bordereau, it was Esterhazy; so it could not be he 
who handed over the documents and notes mentioned in the bordereau. 
, Of course this was the one question which those who were interested 
in the condemnation of Dreyfus always refused to take. up. 
Nowadays, in the"Transvaal question, there is again one question 
- only for solution: Yes or no, did the Government of the South 
African Republic respect, and is it willing to respect, articles 4 and 14 
of the Convention of 1884? Could the English Government allow 
these articles to be constantly broken ?. Could it renounce all pro- . 
. tection of its own subjects who were assassinated with impunity, `, 
like Edgar and Mrs. Appelbee?" These are the questions which the 
... more or less shame-faced of the Anglophobes refuse to go into, while | 
they reply: “ The Boers proposed arbitration; why did the English 
. “ Government refuse it?” -r 
If we reply that the English Government did not refuse it: only 
it would not allow the Convention of 1884 to be called in question, 
and would not submit its validity to a foreign judge, the Anglo- 
phobes say arbitration is a sovereign word which gets rid of all 
. difficulties; and they say this at tlie very moment when the Arbitra- 
- tion tribunal at Berne, in the Delagoa Bay Railway affair, has shown 
how an Arbitration Court can hang up a simple question for ten 
years, and then give a judgment which while it condemns spoliatien 
in principle, establishes it in fact. 
The sentence of an Arbitration Court has, to be carried out. If 
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the Boers had acted in regard to it as they acted on the Convention of 
1884, who would have undertaken the task cf compelling them’ to 
‘obey? The English have had experience of the way in which the 
Boers respect arbitration. In 1871, when President ‘Pretorius had 
been weak enough to accept- arbitration ‘as to the boundary between. 
the Transvaal and the Barolongs, the burghers deposed him for his 
pains. ^ — 3 : ; i 
Suzerainty—Lastly, the Anglophobes exclaim: “ Mr. Chamberlain , 
‘meant war when at the last moment he raised the question of 
_ * Suzerainty." The more thoughtful base this opinion on an article 
which appeared in the Temps on the 13th of September, and which: 
contained this sinister but hypothetical sentence: “It may also be 
“the case that the Colonial Minister has in the back of his head, as 
“his supreme thought and hope, the half-formed’ design of taking 
“advantage of the Conference -which he demands to raise new 
* discussions, as, for example, the complex question of suzerainty." 
This insidious and treacherous idea; unfounded as it is, has become 
a positive charge against Mr. Chamberlain, and the Anglophobes all 
suppose that there was no question of suzerainty before September, 
` ~1899. . They forget Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch. of the 6th of March, 
1897, and the correspondence which followed it, and declare that 
England has no suzerain rights over the -Transvaal, and that the 
Republic is a conipletely: independent State: Why did they ‘not 
_ raise this question when the Conference of. the Hague met? Why 
did they not demand-that the South African Republic should be: 
represented at that Conference? ~. > — 7. E 
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VII.—Tur REVENGE OF THE VATICAN AND THE JESUITS. 


When an Anti-English-movement arises on the Continent, you 
may safely seek the source of its inspiration in-the Vatican and the 
Society of Jesus. Anglophobism is the revenge of the Vatican for 
Italy and the loss of the Temporal Power. The Osservatore Romano, 
-the official-organ of the Vatican, avowed. that, when last November 
it published the following paragraph :— í l 
, "lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone fostered and accomplished the 
. unity. of Italy, endeavouring, by. destroying the Temporal Power of 

the Pope, to annihilate his spiritual authority; - The destruction of the 


Temporal Power was planned in the interests of England and 
Anglicanism. But Providence and History have not yet said their 


y 6 last word. Grave events which are imminent will prove once more 


that attacks on the freedom of the Church and the Pope have never 
„gone EN, and that sooner or later-they will prove triumphs 
-é for both: DES , 4 l 


. _ "The V oce della Verita, the official organ of the Jesuits, held the 
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same language; and ‘of neither or ga can it be said 


on the world is a myth. Leo-XIII is an old püpi 


; College at Viterbo; in real truth, he is their. Pope. 


" The operations of the Jesuits during the’ last qua 


teenth century show that they have-lost none of t 


spirit: In Austria, in 1873, after the financial crisi 
- Anti-Semitism, in order io be revenged on the re 


- policy of Count Schmerling and Prince Auersperg 


policy of the Church, as described by Michelet ir 
, France (vol. x. La Réforme) :— 


"Whenever in ihe Middle ‘Ages an accumulation o 
peoples to despair, whenever the. human spirit was 
was that the ideal Paradise of a world submissive t 
‘realised nothing but a hell upon earth, the Church, f 
the objection, hastened to suppress it by crying ‘ Tt i 
* It is the crime ofthe Jews, The murderers of 
«c unpunished.” So they pounced upon the Jews, cu 

. roasted them; and then came the besotted condit 
= follows an orgie of death. UE went back ini 
- to Bevery. and serfdom. ^. 


' These. "old tactics seal from Austria. into 
Russia. ZThe Jesuits who were: expelled from, Frane 
March, 1880, attempted -their revenge after the cr 


which they accused the. Jews. -They found an ex- 


‘apt for-their purpose: Drumont. .People despised 
deemed: them powerless: -they were wrong. It was 


got up.Boulangism, and after it the Panama scan 


their hands on the Army, peopling it with their p 
formed into an association for mutual adyancement. 


. in'palming off Mirabel on the ‘Republicans. as Chie! 


Staff, and then Boisdeffre and Gonse. That was nc 


. Jews were to be turned out of the Army, and i 
. Protestants and Free-Thinkefs. It- was this which į 


to-the Dreyfus'affair. They | have succeeded to a verj 
driving the Jews from the Army and forming the N 


_.They hoped in May, 1898, for a success at the elec 


have found once more that they cannot get possessic 


‘any regular means.. These plots’ ended i in a miserab] 
. they place their iion in a good war, by. means of w 
" they could overturn the Parliamentary and - Lil 


Against whom is this war to be’ waged? Of course ag 
denounced by the Osservatore Romano, the enemy ^ 
"and accomplished the unity of :Italy, which, by 
d “temporal power of the Popes aimed at annihilati 
“power.” , In such. an outbreak between France 


| perhaps, Providence and History will say “ their last 
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FRENCH BOEROPIHILES AND ANGLOPHOBES. 1791 


to prove that “attacks upon the freedom of the Church and the 
* Pope" never go unpunished. Splendid dream : to combine all Europe 
against England! To relieve the l'rench Army from the memory 
of 1870, and the dread of a Continental war, by uniting Germany 
and France in a common enterprise! To get the government of a 
democracy to follow suit to the Emperor of Germany and the Emperor 
of Russia! What a revenge for the decree of the 30th of March, 
1880! And certainly at ihe opening of the war they look for a 
certain success, founded upon a foreseen defeat. While the French 
fleet was preparing to be wiped out by the English Navy, the land 
army would be manipulated for internal requirements. A naval 
Sedan would bring a revenge for the 4th of September. 

The Jesuits were in hopes of carrying out this scheme when they 
made Hanotaux take up the senseless idea of the Marchand expedition 
to Fashoda.' Now they are using the moral check in which that piece 
of folly was bound to end, and mixing it up with the Transvaal war; 
and they may congratulate themselves on the result. Not only in 
France, but throughout continental Europe, in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, even in Italy, even in Belgium, they have drawn into their 
toils not a few of those who have the very best reasons, intellectual, 
moral and material, to dread any event which by weakening England , 
might bring. about the most terrible consequences in France and 
Italy. 

The importance of Catholicism in France is not to be measured by 
the members of the clerical party in Parliament; they may be 
neglected; but the Catholics man the Army and the Navy, they fill 
the highest posts in the Civil Service, the magistracy, and the 
diplomatic body. Germany is a Protestant Power; but in spite of 
his famous declaration, Bismarck went to Canossa in 1887. To-day the 
Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Hohenlohe, is à Catholic. In 1871 
the Catholic Centre in the Reichstag counted 58 members; to-day it 
is 103, out of a total of 397. It is the most numerous and homo- 
geneous of all the groups. It carried 718,000 votes in 1871, and in 
1898 1,383,000, out of a total of 7,600,000 electors. The Emperor 
wants to increase his fleet. Very well; what will you give us in 
exchange? And they will obtain the return of the Jesuits. 

The representative Chamber in Belgium is divided into Catholics 
and Socialists: the former have 112 votes out of 152, and the latter 
29; the Radicals and- Liberals are reduced to 12. The elections 
which are now going on will alter these figures a little, thanks to 
proportionate representation; but the majority will still be Catholic. 

All the Catholic priests and monks, in their pulpits, their confes- 
sionals, their journals, and their lectures, repeat the same word of 
command: Down with England! And, strangely. enough, even 
those whom they would destroy are unsuspiciously and carefully 
taking it up and making it their own. 
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In this Transvaal business we see Protestants, Jews, Freemasons 
; and lFree-Thinkers on the Continent stiming up hatred. against 
‘England. A pastor writes me letters which might have been 
. borrowed from Drumont. A Jew will abuse England to me in the 
-style of Rochefort. A Free-Thinker will speak to me of England in - 
the language of Millevoye. The Jesuits may well be proud of the skill 
with which they have induced their enemies to do exactly the 
contrary to what they ought to have done. B 


Yves GvYor. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL. WAR. 


N army marching through an enemy’s country very often finds 

it necessary to cross a river which is too deep to be forded at. 

a place where there is no bridge. In that case, it becomes 

necessary to build a bridge across the river. The first, and, in one 

sense, the most important duty of the engineer is to estimate 

accurately the width of the stream; for if it,should turn out that he 

has prepared an insufficient number of pontoons or of trestles, the 

work will be interrupted at a critical moment, and may have to be 
done all over again. 

When a Government is about to enter into a war, its most 
important duty, the function, the correct performance of which is 
apt to govern the whole course of the subsequent events, consists in 
rightly estimating the character and the magnitude of the conflict. 
This is not a mere matter of detail, which can be entrusted to a 
military intelligence department. A military department, if 
properly organised, will, no doubt, be able to furnish trustworthy 
figures, showing the numbers, the armament, the training, and the 
distribution of the enemy’s forces—matters with regard to which it 
is always desirable to be well-informed. But the character of a war 
is not primarily a military question; it depends upon the quality of 
the two States engaged in the dispute and upon the nature of the 
quarrel. There have been many wars in which neither party was 
very deeply interested, and in which one side or the other was ready 
to make terms, after moderate exertions and an almost homeopathic 
dose of defeat. In the eighteenth century, after the collapse of ihe 
aggressive policy of Louis the Fourteenth, most of the European wars | 
had this modest character. Each Government maintained a small 
army of professional soldiers, which absorbed a large part of a never 
exifavagant revenue, and it would have been thought the height of 
rashness to use this carefully-prepared military instrument with such 
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. violence as to risk breaking it. Frederick the Great, indeed, having - 
. to fight-several enemies at once, found himself engaged in a struggle 
for existence, so that he had.to use up an army which was larger in 
| proportion than that of any of his neighbours; he was able:to come 
out successful only because none of his neighbours were willing to , 
. run similar risks, and to stake political existence upon the issue of . 
.íhe quarrel. -The- French after their Revolution thought, perhaps 
rightly, that their national existence was ‘thr eatened by the 
Monarehies around them; and, when they were attacked by the old: 
‘fashioned professional armies of their neighbours, replied by calling 
. their whole nation to arms. After a few years of practice had made . 
them soldiers, and their impatience of defeat had led them to cashier 
generals until a competent leader was found, they were able to 
` destroy one after another all the Continental armies of-the old style. 
The peril to their nation had brought them to look upon war under 
its elementary aspect of a struggle for national existence, in which 
each side must crush or be crushed, but the desperate energy 
"developed by them ultimately compelled. the other nations to arm 
themselves on the same scale. Accérdingly, the wars of the Empire 
. appeared, in comparison to the wars of thé eighteenth century, like 
a struggle between Titans. 
. After the peace of 1815, the European nations wanted peace, and 
the eónditions of war were forgotten. Colonial. expeditions, hke 
those of the French ip Algeria, and like most of the British expedi- 
tions,in India, were enterprises in which a great Power incurred no 
very great risk; and eveü undertakings like Napoleon’s caínpaign ' 
in 1859 in Italy, and the Anglo-French expedition to the Crimea, bore ` 
all the marks of wars undertaken on the ‘principle of limited liability. 
The Franco-German war revived the elementary truth that war — 
. Upon occasion be a struggle for existence. 
During the years of peace one professional soldier, Clausewitz; ds 
favourite pupil of Prussia's great military teacher, Scharnhorst, gaye 
his time almost wholly to working out the natural history of war. 
He came to the conclusion that the true measure of the violence of a 
war, of the energy which a nation will devote to it, is to be found in 
"the degree to which a population is stirred by the cause of the 
quarrel; that where.the deep feelings of a whole nation are excited 
by à dispute with another nation, the nation so stirred will throw its 
whole energies, its whole resources, the lives and the goods of its 
citizens, into the conflict, and will employ the bèst intelligence in 
the direction of the operations, so that plans commensurate with the 
greatness of the issue at stake will be devised and put into execution. 
There can be no doubt that the diagnosis of Clausewitz was. sound. | 
s He. died in 1831, but the history of the wars which have taken place. 


‘since then shows. that he had plumbed the depths of his subject, and | -. 
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that for a truly national cause a population will make exertions and 
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sacrifices which, in behalf of an accidental or a trivial purpose, no 
Government could extract from it. Every community will fight to 
the death for its own conception of national life. I am inclined to 
think that an addition may be made to the doctrine of the Prussian 
analyst of war. The half-hearted, indecisive wars in which neither 
Side is thoroughly beaten, and which usually end with a peace that 
settles nothing, are, as a rule, due to the bunglings and the misunder- 
standings of incompetent statesmen. But the great wars which are 
fought out, which end in the settlement of the disputes out of which 
they arise, and which mark the progress of the world, take their 
origin from conditions of slow ‘growth, bringing about incom- 
patibilities. which cannot be reconciled by compromise or by 
concession, and which develop, in spite of the efforts of statesmen 
and Governments, until a violent explosion is inevitable. Two 
societies grow up side by side in close and constant contact with ono 
another, based upon principles the one incompatible with the other, 
cherishing antagonistic ideals of religion, of private, social, and public 
life, and even of right and wrong. Every effort is made to smooth 
over the differences, to.bring harmony out of dissonance, but the 
incompatibilities grow, and the friction increases until each side finds 
the development of its own life hindered and embarrassed by that of 
the antagonistic life with which it is associated, and sooner or later 
the two communities are brought into conflict, from which the only 
issue 1s the destruction of the one or the other. During this struggle 
the sympathies of mankind are divided, and are often preponder- 
atingly on the side of what is the doomed cause. But, after it is all 
over, in the next generation or the next generation but one, the 
historian explains to an assenting world that the victorious cause 
was, on the whole, that of which the success was bound to contribute 
to the general progress of mankind. 

The view of the nature of war which I have attempted to suggest 
can hardly be better illustrated than by a comparison between the 
American Civil War and the struggle which is now in progress in 
South Africa. Each of these conflicts had its origin in conditions 
of long and gradual growth, rendering an ultimate explosion 
inevitable. Each of them deeply affected the whole existence of the 
communities which found themselves in antagonism. In each case, 
therefore, the energy and the duration of the fighting far exceeded 
the expectations of most of those who might have seemed to be in a 
position to judge. 

The origin of the American conflict must be traced back to the 
epoch of the foundation of the United States. At the time of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the original Confederation, the 
thirteen States were divided into two groups, which, in spite of a 
similarity of political conditions, yet inherited distinct social and 
economical conditions, and were, above all, distinguished by the fact 
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that in the Southern group slavery was an established institution, 
while in the Northern group it had no legal existence. The distinc- 
tion between North and South which was thus given at the beginning” 
seemed at first but a little rift which could be patched up by: 
compromises. The first of these was, perhaps, the arrangement made . 
in 1787 under the Confederation that the territories in the north- . 
west, which were in the future to become States, should not have 
slavery as an institution. A second was the condition adopted in 
the new Constitution that slaves should be counted at three-fifths of 
their numbers in the apportionment: of representatives. This - 
provision gave to the social and economical distinction a political . 
importance’ destined to grow to gigantic proportions when, a few 
years later, industrial changes in Europe gave an unforeseen stimulus ` 
to: the growth of the cotton trade, for which slave labour was found 


eminently suitable. The export of cotton was so profitable that in ` ` 


two generations the economical existence of the South was identified 
with slavery, while at the same time that of.the North depended 
upon the industry of free workmen. The two systems were neces-- 
sarily antagonistic, and a complete rupture, might well have come 
about much sooner than it did but for circumstances which, while 
they intensified the magnitude of the struggle, tended to postpone its 
outburst. - a C. I E 
The Southern leaders inherited a sort of political primacy in the 
Federal Government, and when the nation began its course of west- 
ward expansion, it soon became clear that the preservation -of their 
influence depended upon such an extension of slavery ‘into the 
newly-created States-as would secure for its adherents at least an. 
equality of representation in both Houses. - This implied à number 
of slave States equal to the number of free States, and a growth of 
the slave population sufficient to carry a large representation. ‘The 
possession of territories, some of which were secured for freedom by 
the Ordinance of 1787, led to the acquisition of new territories in the 
south-west suitable for the creation: of new slave.States. Thus the 
rivalry for many years took the form of a competition between the 
. slave-holding class of the South and the people of the free industrial 
North; in the propagation of their own institutions in the region 
"between thé Alleghanies and the Pacific.. This competition, of which 
- the chief events were the Mexican war, the acquisition of Texas and 
- of California, the conflicts as to the status of the negro, first in Cali- 
fornia and afterwards in Kansas, became embittered, so that on both 
. sides extreme parties arose, inthe North the Abolitionists who aimed | 
. at introducing free institutions among the coloured population in the 
South, and in the South the partisans of the extension of slavery to 
every State in the Union. The Dred-Scott decision, the fugitive 
slave law and Brown’s famous Raid—perhaps, too; the story of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin—roused the feelings of the North with the consequence 
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that feeling on the opposite side became equally general and acute. 
Matters were brought to a head in 1860, by the election of President 
Lincoln, who had said, “ This nation cannot remain half slave and 
“half free; it must become all one or all the other.” : 

Dut, though slavery was the real issue, the nature of the quarrel 
was veiled and obscured by a quite different question of a consti- 
tutional’ nature. The makers of the Constitution had been by no 
means agreed as to the relation between the Federal Government and 
the several States, and the Constitution itself was something of a 
compromise on this point, so that there were always two parties, the 
one holding that the Federal Government was supreme and ihe 
Union indissoluble, the other that each State was independent, and 
could cease at will to be a member of the Federation. It was upon 
this issue that the war broke out, and it was because this aspect 
of the dispute was prominently put forward, that so many European 
observers, especially in England, believing that the South was 
upholding the cause of independence, and that slavery was not really 
' jn question, gave their sympathies to the side of secession. 

The Northern democracy was, as demccracies usually are, ignorant 
of war, and its politicians, brought up under the maxim “no foreign 
“ policy," were entirely unable to gaüge the magnitude of the effort 
that would be required. .The Southern leaders were in these respects 
better equipped, they formed something like an oligarchy, and were 
the natural leaders of a large population of dependents accustomed 
- to arms. The class to which they belonged furnished most of the 
officers of the United States army, very many of.whom believed that 
their duty was to their State rather than to the Federal Government. 
Accordingly, the South was comparatively well prepared for war, 
its troops were the first ready, and they were in the beginning better 
led, better organised, and better armed. They had, moreover, the 
advantage of standing on the defensive in their own country, which 
was of enormous extent and peculiarly difficult of access. 

The North began without organisation, without tried leaders, 
. without any of the requisites of warfare, but they had a cause, and 
the will to fight for it. “Accordingly, the military history of the war 
shows on the side of the North the gradual formation of an enormous 
army, the natural selection of great leaders by the survival of the 
fittest in the process of supersession, and that energy and determina- 
tion of which President Lincoln was the impersonation, and which 
in such a case is the best guarantee of ultimate success. 

If Lincoln was the type of the nation, Grant in a similar way 
represented the army. His Memoirs show that, though as a young 
man he had been trained at West Point, and fought in the Mexican 
War, he had not seriously grappled with the soldier's work, until at 
the beginning of the Civil War he obeyed his country’s call He 
began in his first command and in his first march to learn by direct 
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. experience the business of' a general. Being a man of large and ' 
simple character, he learned each lesson as it came, and before the 
'-end of the war had inscribed his name upon the list of great com- 
manders. The Northern army, like its best known commander, began 
its eareer with little knowledge and experience, and struggled, at 
first ineffectively, with new conditions, but the military student of 
-to-day, reading the war as a whole, recognises in its large outlines, and. 
' in all its principal operations, the embodiment of that good sense or 
praétieal shrewdness which, when set out systematically and 
developed into ‘a theory, receives the scientific name of strategy. 
The truth was early grasped by such leaders as Sherman and Grant, 
that the struggle was one’ of those which could only be terminated 
by the military annihilation of the adversary, and that, therefore, the 
destruction of the enemy's armies must be the prime objective. -The 
Southern leaders were also well aware that they were fighting for 
existence. ` Long before the close of the war they must have known 
that their cause was hopéless, but it was too late for them to admit it, 
and they fought. to the bitter end. When Lee’s troops laid down 
their arms at Appomattox Court-house the war was over in a sense 
which can rarely be said at the close of amy war. Slavery, thé root 
of all the trouble, had disappeared during the conflict, and the right 
of a State to secede from the Union now vanished into limbo. The 

great questions were settled; slavery and secession were dead, and ` 
could never again trouble the American nation. No doubt new 
‘questions were left, the legacies of those that were buried, but they 
were new issues carrying on the nation to new stages of a sound and 
natural growth. i ot ine Get 
The South African conflict closely resembles in many of 1ts features 
that which has just been reviewed. The disagreements between the 
Dutch and British settlers in South Africa-may- be said to date 
back from the time before there were any British settlers at all, for 
the Cape Boers under the Dutch*Government were perpetual malcon- 
tents and persistent insurgents. When the settlement passed into 
‘the hands of the British, at a time when, France at war with Great 
Britain was in possession of Holland, the Cape of Good Hope was of 
purely strategical importance. The colony was, perhaps, as well- 
governed as colonies in those days before the telegraph usually could 
. be; but the Boers were no better contented with the British than they 
had been with their Dutch governors. What thoroughly incensed 
_them was the-advent of ‘ideas which have since transformed : the 
British and American world, especially the idea of freedom for all 
men alike, irrespective of race and colour. The abolition of slavery 
wounded the deepest feelings of the Cape Dutch, and at the same 
time touched their pockets, for, by some administrative bungle, they 

were badly treated in the matter of compensation. Next came the > 
British .missionáries, who outraged the feelings of the Boers by 
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insisting on treating the Kaffir as a human being, and by setting up 
an arbitrary distinction between black men and cattle. When to 
these indignities was added the audacious demand of the Government 
that the taxes should be paid, many of the Boers found life under 
British rule intolerable, so, like the Mormons, they trekked out into 
the wilderness, secking new homes where the tax-collector could 
never come, and where every man could “ wallop his own nigger.” 
They were still British subjects, and remained under British jurisdic- 
tion, at least in theory and in law, but it was in those.days prac- 
tically impossible for any jurisdiction to be enforced north of the 
Orange river. During the first half of this century a small 
number of Englishmen settled on the fringes of South Africa, and 
lived apparently in amity with their Dutch neighbours. Owing to 
peculiar local conditions, these colonies on the South African coast 
involuntarily caused the British Government enormous anxiety, 
trouble and expense, for while Dutch and English had been touching 
the southern edge of the continent, there was a great native migr ation 
going on within. Many tribes of Kafir warriors moved down from 
the centre of the continent towards its southern end, and, as the tide 
flowed slowly but steadily onwards, they came into contact with the 
European settlers. Against the hordes of these splendid warriors 
the settlers, though as a rule they fought well, were helpless withous 
assistance, and the Dritish Government was compelled to send 
expedition after expedition to defend the new settlements against 
these intruders. As the natives pushed on, and were driven back, 
the British territory advanced, and it is only the simple truth to say 
that the British arms, and the British arms alone, have rendered 
possible the existence of white communities in the country between 
the Zambesi and the Cape. 

In the fifties the Br itish- -speaking world was full of ideas of peace, 
. of self-government, of “ no foreign policy,” and of letting colonies 
shift for themselves, a course which very young colonies are never 
anxious to adopt. The Boers who trekked north of the Orange river 
and of the Vaal were very inaccessible, and to manage their affairs 
seemed to the British Government of those days to be a great deal 
more trouble than it was worth. Accordingly, the British Govern- 
ment decided to wash its hands of these communities. The Boers 
between the Orange River and the Vaal, who, after friction and 
fighting, had become well-pleased with British administration, were 
told that they must become independent and were formed into the 
Orange Free State. The Boers north of the Vaal were granted a 
convention giving them the management of their own affairs subject 
to certain conditions. The Free State was fairly prosperous, and 
lived on the best of terms with the British Government for nearly 
half a century. ‘The Transvaal Boers failed to create a working 
administration, partly because of their inherent dislike to the 
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‘payment of taxes, without which even a Boer ‘Government beconies 
insolvent. They were, moreover; indignant with Great Britain, 
because Great Britain had insisted on establishing its authority in 


Natal, where they had been tlie pioneers of settlement. Matters camo 


to a crisis in the period of Beaconsfield’s ministry, when the Transvaal ~ 


- Government, into which had been consolidated a number of bankrupt 


and quarrelling parishes, came to an administrative breakdown and, 


a financial collapse. The British Resident, apparently with the 
concurrence of all concerned, annexed the Transvaal, which was just 
then threatened by an invasion of the great Kaffir tribes, especially 
- the Zulus. After the annexation, the British Government took the 
Zulus in hand, and broke their fighting power. Then, when the 
danger was over, the Transvaal Boers, who had been irritated by 
administrative blunders and delays, came to the conclusion that they 
preferred to be independent. This was refused by Mr, Gladstone, who 
had meantime taken office, and the malcontents revolted. ‘There were 


. only a handful of British troops in the country and in the neigh- . 


bourhood, and it was easy for the Boers to get the better of them. 


A small army was sent out from Great Britain, and prepared to invade 


the country, but before it came into collision. with- the Boer forces 
- Mr. Gladstone changed his mind, and agreed to give the Transvaal 
_ the independence for which the malcontents asked. Mr- Gladstone 
. persuaded himself and half the world. that -he had made a 
magnanimous concession; the Boers thought that they had won their 
. independence with their own right arms. - 


-During the middle portion of the century Great Britain had 


- organised the government of her South ‘African colonies on a liberal 
_ basis of free institutions. . In the Cape Colony, where the majority of 
the white-population was of Dutch extraction, the Dutch language had 
been given legal equality with the English. Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, based on a wide franchise, to which. not only the Dutch but a 


number of coloured natives were admitted, was gradually introduced, | 


"and the same system ‘was in due time adopted for Natal. It was 
supposed that the Boer States would develop their institutions on a. 


similar basis, but the Convention’ which Mr. Gladstone granted in 
1881 had in the circumstances an offect in South Africa which had 
not been contemplated at home.. The concession of indeperidence 
to the Transvaal ‘after the British had -been defeated in one or two 


.Skirmishes, and before their army had been engaged, was there - 


, universally regarded as a surrender. The British settlers felt that 
they had received a slap in the face, while the Dutch had had a pat 
on the back. Immediately the consciousness of national distinctions 


was revived, the Transvaal Doers having been so easily granted the. 


right of managing their own affairs, began to ask for more, and Mz 


Gladstone, much more,concerned with the popular vote in England ` 
than with the realities of South African life, consented to revise the: 
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Convention by omitting the explicit assertion ot the Queen’s 
suzerainty and certain other obnoxious stipulations, though he 
retained the right of the British Government to control the treaty- 
making power of the Transvaal and to interfere in regard to the 
treatment of natives. This was in 1884; soon afterwards came tho 
discoveries of gold and the rush of miners, on the first sign of which 
the Transvaal Volksraad modified the laws regulating the Franchise 
in such a way as practically to exclude the new settlers from all 
political rights. | 

There were now face to face throughout South Africa two irrecon- 
cilable sets of ideals. On the one hand was the conception, embodied 
in the Constitutions of the British colonies, of South African States 
in which all dwellers of European origin should have equal political 
rights, while the natives should have a status of assured personal 
liberty though, no doubt, of social and political inferiority. On the 
other hand was the conception of a Dutch State in which political 
rights should be confined to persons of Dutch descent, or who could 
be assimilated by a Dutch community, and in which the Dutch 
language alone should have legal recognition. The latter conception 
was realised in the Transvaal. In the course of a few years the white 
residents in the Transvaal of other than Dutch origin became more 
numerous than the Dutch burghers, but the Franchise law kept 
them in the status of aliens or Uitlanders, and as they were forbidden 
to carry arms, while every Boer burgher carried and practised with a 
rifle, they were unable to exercise any influence upon the Government 
of the State. l 

Socially and industrially, the country from Cape Town to Salisbury 
is one and undivided. Its conditions of life and work are ihe same, 
the population is everywhere similar, the great majority being Kaffirs, 
and the white population being partly Dutch and partly British. 
That being the case, the political. and social condition of the 
Transvaal could not but deeply affect the neighbouring colonies. In 
the Cape Colony .the Parliament was elected by the whole white 
population, and at the last election contained a Dutch majority. 
The Transvaal was entirely in the hands of a Dutch minority, and 
the British residents counted for little more than so many Lafürs, 
yet the whole of the industry of the country was carried on by the 
Uitlanders, by whom: also the bulk of the taxes were paid. It could 
not but be that the British, whether within or without the Transvaal, 
deeply resented this state of things, and that the Dutch population 
outside the Transvaal should cherish the idea of such a transforma- 
tion as would givé them the same predominance as was enjoyed by 
their kinsmen in the South African Republic. The feelings of both 
sides were strong, and some form of violent explosion was probably 
inevitable. The British Government, always anxious to avoid strong 
action and to put off disagreeable discussion, appeared to bo 
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indifferent. The adherents of the British side in South — 


. despaired of obtaining a.solution by the action of the Home Govern- 
. ment, and that despair found its expression in the- abortive rising : 
in Johannesburg, and ‘ts ‘accompaniment, the Jameson Raid. The 


Raid was an act of mad folly, at once a blunder and a crime. It had 


. a double effect, for while it stimulated the antagonism in -South | 


Africa, and naturally increased the-animosity of the Transvaal Boers 
towards the British Government, it’ caused tlie public in Great 


. Britain, for the first time, to occupy itself seriously with the South 


African problem. But the British Government, which was as much 
taken by surprise as the public at large, found itself greatly 


- embarrassed in its subsequent action by the fact that a crime liad’ 


been committed on behalf .of ihe cause from. which Great Britain 


could not dissociate herself.  . 
„After the Raid, the Transvaal Government, in its correspondence 


-with the British. Government, asserted that the Transvaal was an 


independent and sovereign State, an assertion which, of course, .1s 
inconsistent with the stipulation of the Convention of 1884, which 
gives the Queen a right to veto any. treaty made by the Transvaal. 


, À correspondence. regarding the status of the Uitlanders and ue 


- 


Transvaal Franchise law was inevitable. 

If Great Britain should recognise the sovereignty of the insasi x 
and:should abandon the Uitlanders, she must prepare to lose her 
South African colonies, and, perhaps, other colonies besides, for every 
British resident in South Africa now felt that the cause of the 
Uitlanders was that of himself and his kith and kin, and that of the 
British authority ; no one could doubt that the success of the 
Transvaal in the assertion of its sovereignty and the.maintenance of 
its Franchise law, would make the British despair of their ideal, and 
lead them to join the Dutch in revolt against Great Britain, and in the 
creation of an Afrikander South African State or group of States. This, 
in view of its possible results upon the-relations between Great Britain 
and the rest of her Empire, it seemed the duty of British statesmen 
to prevent. Soie thought from the beginning that it could be 
prevented only by. à war, and by the annexation of the Transvaal. 
The British Ministry thought otherwise, and felt so confident that ` 
the whole matter could be settled by friendly discussion, that they |. 


made little or no. preparation for a fight. 


The Transvaal Boers saw that their independence as they conceived. 
it was at stake’; for if they enfranchised the Uitlanders, they them- 
selves would cease to be the governing class, and if they should resist-the ` 
enfranchisement and bring on a war, the probability was that Great 


Britain in case of success would annex the country. But they were" 
‘determined to.fight for their right. to govern themselves and thejr 


Uitlanders in their. own. way. . The Jameson Raid had enabled them 
to make propaganda, re the Dutch of the Free State and the 
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Colony, and they counted upon a racial war in which they would have 
either the sympathy or the active assistance of the bulk of the Dutch 
population, of whom the great majority are farmers accustomed to a 
life resembling that of a campaign and to the use of arms. 

The situation at the beginning of last year had thus many 
resemblances to that of the United States in 1860. There were two 
rival systems, that of the Boers, which meant the exclusion from 
political rights of all but themselves, and that of the British, which 
means equal political rights for Boer, for British, and for every 
other settler. These two systems could not continue to divide South 
Africa between them, it was inevitable that the whole region should 
be pervaded by the one or the other. Great Britain is fighting in the 
cause of personal freedom, as was the North in the Civil War, and 
the Boers are fighting for independence in the same sense in which 
in the Civil War the Southern States may be said to have upheld 
that cause. l i 

Tf the view of war with which I set out’be sound, it was to be 
expected that a quarrel of such gradual growth turning upon ideals, 
which to both sides are so deeply rooted in all their past traditions, 
would be fought out with the utmost energy. The Boers, like the 
Confederate States, were ready first and, fighting in country familiar 
to them, of great extent and with poor communications, have made a 
stubborn resistance. But, like the Confederates, they have under- 
estimated the determination of the adversary with whom they have 
to deal. They have failed to grasp that the British cause 1s as vital 
to Great Britain as their own cause to themselves, and that, therefore, 
the energy and the resources of the British Empire will be placed 
without stint at the disposal of its generals until the war has been 
finished. 

At the commencement of the war, the British statesmen who had 
charge of it were no better qualified for the conduct of military 
operations on a great scale than was Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet when he 
took office, and it may be doubted whether the British Ministry 
contains any man so capable of learning as he goes along as was ihe 
American statesman. But the whole British nation, which term 
includes the population of the great colonies, is practically resolved 
and united, at least as much so as were the Northern States in 1561. 
The few who dissent from the national policy at the present moment 
count for no more, and would probably count for less, than the 
Copperheads of the early sixties. l | 

The reader may smile at the comparison which has here, perhaps 
too elaborately, been drawn out, because it is, of course, absurd 
to compare the Boer Republics, which have between them only 
the population of a moderate sized town, with the Confederate States. 
The Boers can hardly continue for more than a few months to carry 
on the contest by the employment of armies in the field or by the 


- 
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defencé of positions. How far they may be able to postpone their 
submission by turning their burghers into guorillas is an interesting 
problem for military observers, but one upon which it would be rash. 
_ to pronounce a dogmatic opinion. I am inclined to the supposition 

that guerilla warfare, except as-an accompaniment to the operation 
of field àrmies, can neither be long maintained nor produce serious 
~ results. l ET 

There is; however, one analogy between the two conflicts which I ' 

am unwilling to pass over in silence. ~The true nature of the 
American Civil War was, às I have said, veiled from many outside 
observers by the nominal issues over which it broke out, ‘and to this 
cause I attribute the wrong direction which.at that time was’ given 
to the sympathies of too many of my countrymen. It was, perhaps, 


. `- a misfortune that at that time it should. have been easy. to confuse . 


the issues so. that some should have thought that the South was 
fighting for freedom, of which the North was the true champion. 
But it is no less a misfortune that at the present time the fact that 
the Transvaal is-fighting for its independence should cause the too ` 
widespread impression that Great Britain, which in this case is the 
champion. of free institutions, is belying her traditions and acting 
the part of the oppressor. Time is, perhaps, on.the side of those ' 
Who are fighting for right, and time will vindicate the present action 
of the British nation if, as T hope, the war should be fought out to a 
finish, so that the oligarchical system may be buried. The British., 
purpose undoubtedly is to maintain the equal political status of both ` 
the white races, and when that purpose has been accomplished, the 
Boers themselves will recognise that though they fought. bravely 
they were fighting for a lost cause. "ol E we 
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MIMICRY AND OTHER HABITS OF CUTTLES. 


change in the skin of the cuttle-fishes, whether by volition or 

otherwise. My purpose is only to record facts. Just now l am 
only touching the fringe of a very great subject, although Mr. Date 
began it so long ago. Like my article on the crabs,* this also will 
be written on hypothetical lines—although showing voluntary actions 
in these creatures—leaving to the future the final decision. 

These cephalopods are true mollusks, although they make the 
nearest approach of all known creatures to the vertebrate forms. Here, 
for the first time, we have a distinct brain enclosed in a brain pan of 
jelly or cartilage answering to the skull in the higher forms of life. 

Beside this rudimentary skull, a few of this species have also a 
spinal column in shadow; for I think it doubtful if it is in ils 
initiatory stage. In some it is in the form of a clear, flexible 
gelatinous pen or feather, strong enough to keep the animal in shape. 
In others it takes the figure of an oval shelly plate, carrying on one 
of its surfaces a quantity of very thin shelves which are kept apart 
by pillars so fine as to be microscopic; and, although formed of hard, 
stony matter, by this arrangement the plate is so light as to float 
in water, thus giving a needful buoyancy to the creature. 

In animals so nearly allied to the fishes, this question arises with 
those who intimately know them: if sense were compared with 
. sense in ‘the two races, which would show the highest development? 
And it has been inferred that the cuttles would take the highest 
place. But seeing that the fishes seem to possess more senses than 
the cuttles, this might give the fishes an advantage in fighting the 
battle of life. : 

Here, I purpose to take the faculties of the cuttle in succession. 


J HAVE no desire to raise the question as to how certain colours 


e 
* Mimicry and Other Habits of Crabs: Contemporary Review, May, 1900, p. 622. 
+ See Gosse's " Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles," p. 133. 
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The Eyes consist of a single pair, one on each side of the head, and 
are large and brilliant—superior as an organ of vision to those of . 
many of the vertebrates; and presenting peculiarities nes great interest 
to. the anatomist. 

The Ears are two chambers or cavities behind the eyes, in each of 
which is suspended a sac: containing a clear fluid and an otolith or 
ear-stone.' Cuttles are very quick of hearing ; ; and great caution 

is needed when. inying to catch - them, 80 that no noise T 
be made. 

The Taste.—In iie E is a — fleshy — do stuci 
of which indicates a great development in the sense of taste; in fact,, 

- we know of no marine animal which has such facilities for. the 
enjoyment of its food. : 
The Smell—Below, or behind, the eyes are small cavities with 
 . raised borders, containing a soft wart-like substance, and supplied 
with special nerves. These appear to be organs of smell. - 

The Feelings, or Touch.—These are found in the whole skin and 

lips, and especially in the arms and tentacles. , i 

< Beside'this, cuttles have characteristics which are peculiarly and 
wholly their own. i 

. ^ "Thus they have but two bones or horny developments connected l 

= with their structure. These are in the upper and lower jaws, in the . 
form of a parrot's beak, and are formidable weapons when' in use, ` 
being so hard, and attached to muscles so strong, that they can easily 

_ break through the back and claws of crabs.- , - 

' In feeding, unlike the case of most animals, the lower jaw, js & 
fixture, and the upper jaw opens- and closes the mouth, giving the 
creature great command of grip when attacking large objects. 

Then they are lvead-footed animals: and when; walking on the 
floor of the ocean they are very différent from most other creatures, 

‘sin having their head and heels so close together, and their. mouth 
and eyes so near the dirt and weeds of the sea-bottom. 

© Then their blood is either violet, green or transparent ;. ' and; I. 
believe, never red. And.their general habits, including mimicry, | 
_are so intense and extreme that I purpose to review several of these. 
creatures individually. My-first case will be the | 

* ow a ELEDONE OcroPus. 

These invertebrates are fairly plentiful off the Cornish and Devan 
| coasts and breed freely there; their eggs are enveloped i in a glutinous 
_whitish-grey finger-like case;.and in the early spring they are often’ 
attached by the parents to the fishing implements of the crab fisher- 
men, in bunches-of from a score to thirty in number. E 

The young, in. breaking the sac in J. uly: or August, are perfect fo 
form and colour; and are about, the length of rice grains, but a little: 
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broader in size. I have known them squirt ink the moment they 

were afloat. 

. Full- -grown specimens seldom exceed two feet six inches in their 
extreme grip; and having only a single row of suckers on their arms 

they cannot be confounded with the larger varieties. Their food is 
generally small crustaceans, but when hungry they will embrace all 

kinds of young fish life. 

In the winter months, when food is scarce, they are caught on the 
fisherman’s hook, and when thrown into the boat there is no end to 
their wanderings; sometimes they will climb up the mast a consider- 
able distance, or, if allowed, will quietly creep over the side of the 
boat and drop into the depths below. 

_ Their enemies are all the predatory fishes and larger crabs, and 
over and above their sepid secretions their mimicry manifests itself 
in imitating their surroundings to avoid these foes, for it is certain 
that but few species in the great deep afford its inhabitants such 
pleasant food as do these cuttles ; and as a consequence all the hungry 
forces of the sea are aiming at their destruction. 

That they may meet these enemies the great Designer has supplied 
cutiles with compensating balances equal to their wants for the 
preservation of the race. First, they possess an elaborate facility for 
instantly changing their skin into a great variety of colours, which 
seem to be under the control of the muscles, and held in or under the 
cuticle in sacs or vesicles. This power is always used by the animal 
for assimilating or blending its colours with its environment. And 
secondly, when these deceptive colours fail and the creatures are really 
discovered and attacked by their enemies, they are furnished with an 
ink bag and siphon, whereby they can instantly cover their pursuers 
in a cloud of darkness some two or three feet square; and while 
thus enveloped the eledone quietly drops out of sight. - 

Considering the home and life of these creatures, there can be no 
doubt that in our shallow waters, where masses of red, olive, and 
green sea-weeds abound with their varying shades, interspersed here 
and there with jutting rocks and neutral sands, at times, when the 
sea is clear and the sunshine is on them, they must present vistas of 
harmonious and unique beauty. And further, outside the laminarian 
zone or the range of the sea-weeds, amid the many varieties of the 
sea-bottom, where the hoary rocky pinnacles pierce up through the 
blue sea, where patches of grey sands lie here and there in contrast 
to these looming heights and stretching shadows, and where all is 
toned and softened by the sun throwing its dim blue light on count- 
less millions of red Gorgonias,* creamy  Aleyoniide and white 


bivalves, in the sometime quiet of this oceanic sylvan wilderness, 
e 


* In some places the bottom of the sea is covered as thick as a fern-brake with these 
beautiful flexible corals. 
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` there must be a dreamy condition of stillness and colour almost 


impossible elsewhere. 

In localities like these the eledone lives. To match and blend with 
all these gradations of tints and hues, when wandering through these 
vales of beauty, so as to be prepared for the worst and to evade their 
piratical and plunderous enemies, these cuttles have at will a great 
variety of vanishing and fleeting colours, many of which I have seen 
displayed. Among them I have noticed a bright mahogany on ‘the 


“back with a whitish blue on the chest; also reddish streaks running 


í 


down the back and sides, filled in with bluish grey, the latter colour 
covering the under part of the mantle; also a chocolate red on the 
back with a green chest and surroundings; then a French grey colour 
on the back mottled with a creamy white throughout. 

I have seen, too, a mottled skin of salmon colour and grey with 
flashes of spotted green, the green showing brightest on the web 
between the arms. Another colour has been a heliotrope on the 
back, with peacock blue mixed with salmon colour below. And these 
were all made to movè and shade into each other as freely and gently 
as the blushes on a lady's face, while at other times they could be so 
suddenly mixed and fused together as to be beyond any ODER of 
mine. 

I now come to the 

Ocrorus VULGARIS. 

These massive cephalopods live among the rocky precipices under 
the sea; and from cavern and crevice are ever ready to pounce out 
and assault their enemies. I cannot imagine any creature more 
vindictive, violent or cunning, or whose embrace is so much like the 
grip of death, relentless, sure, abiding: once felt, ever to be: 
remembered. 

On our coasts we have them with tentacles stretching seven feet, 
with a thousand suckers on their eight arms, some of whose discs will 
easily cover a penny. 

The late Frank Buckland once stated-that there was no difficulty in 
a creature like this holding a man down in the sea and drowning him. 
Their enemies are most of the fishes with predal habits, with whom 
they often battle successfully: for beside the immense muscular: 
power centred in these limbs, they have their sucking cups, which 
are none other than tough leather-like pistons and cylinders attached 
to these flexible arms, which can surround any object, and whose grip 
and action are further regulated and intensified by using, at un. 
the weight of the ocean and atmosphere above. 

Then they have their ink bag and siphon, with which they can half 
suffocate their adversary, besides enveloping him in a cloud of pitchy 
darkness which no eye can penetrate, while they are in clear wate¥ 
and can retreat at leisure. - 
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Their favourite food is crabs and lobsters, whose hard backs they 
can easily pierce with their bony parrot-like beaks. 

On the coasts of Cornwall the largest forms are readily caught on 
the fisherman's hook; and an objectionable companionship is 
sometimes the result. This was the case recently near Mevagissey. 
On a dark autumn night, in a small boat, Mr. Samuel Kelly 
was fishing on the high rocks off the Griffin Headland, when 
one of these devil-fish took his bait, and with the usual effort was 
hauled on board. But his difficulty was to get the hook to continue 
his work, for he had been successful in catching several pollack and 
conger, and the moment he touched the brute some of its clammy 
tentacles would embrace his arm, holding him to the spot, for its 
other arms were fastened around the thwart. Soon the beast becamo 
so violent that it really made him fear it. He made a supreme effort 
to get his hook, but the creature fastened its largest suckers on the 
back of his right hand, and in the battle he had to drop his line and 
with the nails of his left hand to dig the suckers out of his flesh, for 
they seemed to bury themselves there. After this experience, there 
was no more doubt or indecision in the fight, for seizing a sharp knife 
he quickly cut the hook from its hold, upon which the cuttle crept 
away to another part of the boat. But this did not finish Mr. Kelly’s 
night work, for on again throwing out his line he had a still heavier 
haul, and when it came to the water-line he could not get it an inch 
further, although he used all his strength, for the line was new and 
stronger than he could break. 

In this dilemma he had to hold on tight, and on looking over the 
side by the aid of a flickering light he found himself glaring into 
the eyes of another devil-fish, and a much larger one than the first. 
He further found that the creature had taken the boat for its enemy, 
and was attacking it with all its force, its tentacles embracing the 
stern on the one hand, and running forwards to near the middle 
section on the other. . 

On thinking over his recent troubles with its neighbour, and the 
waste of time likely to ensue in a still longer encounter with a 
Stronger brute, he decided not to risk another fight, but to use the 
advantage of its violent onslaught on the boat. Taking his knife ' 
_ and watching his opportunity, he finally cut the hook out of the 
intruder who, on being liberated, soon dropped out of sight. 

The next day I verified most of Mr. Kelly's statements.* The 
arms of the dead octopus in: the boat stretched over seven feet, and 
on the back of Mr. Kelly’s hand was a very black round bruise about 
half an inch in diameter corresponding with the inner circle of one of 

* Mr. Samuel Kelly is a man to be relied on. He has a school in Mevagissey, under the 
Corifwall County Council, for teaching youngsters the art of making knots and splices, sail 


and net-mending, ete. Beside his evidence, I have many other proofs from other fisher- 
men of the audacity and violencé of these creatures. 
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the largest suckers of the dead octopus. Since then he has caught 


several of these cuttles, and one whose arms stretched over six feet 


' and a half. In our waters none of .these head-footed mollusks have 


- been known to take human life, but it is scarcely questionable, if 


favourable opportunities presented themselves, that they would 
do so. In 1879 one ‘of the attendants of the Scarborough 
Aquarium was attacked by only a small octopus when cleaning out 
a tank. The experience might have ended fatally had he been in 
the sea with’a flood tide. , As it was, he had to make his exit, leaving 


-his boot (by which, the creature held him fast) behind him.t But 


i 


there have been occasions in other seas when the worst has happened, 


end men have been caught in the slimy folds of gigantic cuttles, 


which have held them on or dragged them to destruction. Sir 
Grenville Temple tells us how a Sardinian captain, while bathing 
at'Jerbeh, was seized and drowned by an octopus, his limbs being 
found bound by the arms of the animal, although only in four feet 
of water; while Captain J. M. Dens, a French navigator of repute, ` 
states that, when off the coasts of Africa, three of his men were : 


i scraping the sides of his ship on a fine day when they were attacked 


by one of these violent creatures, which drew two of them away under 
water in spite of every effort made to save them, while the third who: 
‘was rescued died during the night.- In the fight one of the creature’s 
arms was cut off, twenty-five feet in length, and with suckers on it 
as large as pot-lids. Should there still remain a residuum’ of doubt 
in any mind respecting the existence of gigantic cuttles, this will be 


dispelled by the following fact recorded by the Rev. M. Harvey, of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. On October 26, 1873, two fishermen were 


. out in a boat near the eastern end of Conception Bay. Observing 


a floating object on the water they rowed towards it and struck it; 
on which it immediately shot out two vast tentacles around the boat, 
as if wrestling with an antagonist. Fortunately, they had a hatchet 
on board with which they cut them from the creature, which after 
blackening the sea with its ink, soon made off. One of these 
magnificent fragments was measured by Mr. Alexander Murray, 
geologist, and Professor Verrill, of Yale College, Connecticut, who 
found it to be seventeen feet long and three and a half feet in circum- 
ference. This fragment is now preserved in St. J ohn's College, 
Newfoundland. Since then scientists have further considered the 
subject, and concluded that this beast with its tentacles could not 
have been less than forty-four feet long.t- ` 

* A fact that should be known by all persons who have anything to do with the sea, is 
that the octopus is easily mastered by being tightly gripped by the throat. When this is 
done, its tentacles will instantly relax their hold. . ; 

+ See Wylde's “ Royal Natural History," p. 762. 

t See Henry Lee's “Sea Monsters Unmasked,” p. 44. This work gives à mass of tacts 


a large cuttle Also see Knight's “Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature," 
p. . 
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Reverting -to the British octopus, I may further state that its 
mimicry is very great. The colours it uses run through deep 
chocolate, dull red, brown and grey, and it has the power of so 
arranging these hues that in the shade and cover of the dark rocks 
it 1s almost unseen by any eye, which facilitates its easily worrying 
a stranger, pouncing upon its food, or hiding from its enemies. Its 
change from one colour to another is almost instantaneous, and the 
body can be mottled with the whole of these tints just as quickly. 

I once saw a tank cut in the rocks on the open coast near low 
water and covered with many folds of iron netting, in which were kept 
‘twenty of these cuttles. Around the sides and bottom grew the 
dark olive laminarian sea-weeds and on the rocks under them clung 
a stunted reddish-brown flexible coral; this they always rested on 
and imitated; and were always of a reddish-brown hue. They lived 
in seeming harmony, and when a violent storm broke in the cover 
they did not care to leave it, bui remained there for some weeks 
after. Their walking power is also considerable, and on the sea- 
bottom no doubt they often approach the object of their attack in 
this manner, accommodating themselves to the various colours 
surrounding them as they near the quarry. 

The fishermen see much of their walking and climbing powers 
and colouring faculty, when caught and thrown into the boat, for 
the cuttles often go from stem. to stern in search of shelter, and more 
than once, while the fishermen were busy, I have known them, when 
very valuable for aquarium purposes, quietly slip over the side and 
drop away to the depths, much to the chagrin of the. fishermen. 

I shall now notice the 


Lorigo VULGARIS. ` 

In the summer months these creatures are found in vast numbers 
on the southern and western coasts of Great Britain, following the 
mackerel, pilehard and sprat, when they approach the shore, into 
every nook and corner of the coast; and are reliable bait used by all 
the long-shore fishermen throughout the autumn, when engaged in 
catching conger and pollack, ete. : ; 

At times they are a great pest to the drift fishermen, watching . 
their nets and biting the fish there, and, when nearly satiated, 
eating out their eyes, for they seldom devour wholly one fish, but 
rather prefer a tit-bit from the back, between the head and dorsal fin. 

They are caught in turn by the fisherman putting a large tough 
bait on a fine Iine, and, when it is covered by the arms of the cuttle 
for the purpose of drawing it to its beak, pulling it as gently as 
possible to the surface; then with a rod, at the end of which are 
fastened several hooks, he gaffs the creature. They seldom leave 
the coasts until after spawning, which seems to be performed in the 
quiet hours between the storms in November and December. 

3D 2 
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These duties are carried out close to the shore, so near indeed that 
I have many times seen scores left on the beach by the ebbing tide. 
The males are always present and are much larger than the females. 
Their mode of reproduction seems to be of a very peculiar nature. 
Mr. Couch in his Journal stated that from reliable evidence, which 
he gave, the loligo cuttle seems to produce its young alive. I also 
thought the same, and sent what appeared to be young cuttles, cut 
from the parent, to the late Mr. Frank Buckland, Dr. Day, of 
Cheltenham, and others, who seemed to have had no doubt on the 
subject, and urged me to continue to watch the fetus until its final 
development. Nevertheless, although I examined the family for 
years, I made no further progress except in finding that when these 
forms touched a cold surface a muscular action took place; and what 
appeared to be the young cuttle was flung clean out of the sac which 
enveloped it. ! 

In the meantime a friend had set some up for microscopic 
purposes; and beautiful objects they were, for the whole creature 
seems bound up so compactly and securely. At a later date I sent 
a few specimens to Mr. Thomas Bolton, of Birmingham, a micro- 
scopist of repute, and he asserted that they were not young cuttles 
= but the spermatozoa of the male. Presuming this statement true, 
to be of this order they were massive forms indeed, as each of them 
ran from twelve to fifteen lines in length and less than a line in 
breadth, and was of needle form. In situ they are held in a bag 
containing several thousands, about two-thirds down the body, with 
a duct running from it into the open near the. neck, when congress 
is near. This canal contains many of these forms ready for exit; 
. but there seems no possibility of their reaching the female excepting ' 
by the assistance of the long tentacles belonging to the creature, 
which possibly might take hold of them and pass them to their final 
- destination. 

On examining the female a mass of gelatinous matter was found 
at the extreme end of the mantle having the appearance of eggs 
about the size of common peas, fused in a lump; but how they could 
be separated and the spermatozoa deposited in each is the difficulty. 
With our present slight knowledge it is impossible to say what might 
be done by these two creatures working in harmony, each using the 
longest arms. 

' The largest loligo I have seen measured three feet eight inches 
without attempting to stretch its tentacles. Like the fishes, they 
seem io sleep with one eye closed at a time, as I have seen them 
resting on the sea-bottom for this purpose ; and when the bait fell 
near the sleeping side it was unobserved, but when dropped on the. 
other it was gripped at Once. J 

Their enemies are all the carnivorous fishes, which they often 
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evade either by evolution, fight or mimicry: for all of which devices 
they have some special adaptations. 

.. In the first instance, they have two tough flexible fins or wings, 
high on the back, which enable them to swim forwards or backwards 
without turning, which is an accommodation of great utility in 
either attack or retreat. 

Then, their eyes are so situated as almost to command a circle; this 
also in a fight is invaluable, for they can see all their enemies and know 
their power, and can advance or retire as the occasion may require. 
Then besides their ink bag they have a very muscular siphon enabling 
them to shoot their enemies, in the air some ten feet, and in the sea 
some three or four feet away. 

Not long-ago a friend of mine saw a skirmish between a loligo and 
its enemy in which the cuttle came off the victor. He was fishing 
in the clear water of Mevagissey Bay, and, wishing to catch a John 
Dorée, he tied the end of his line to the tail of a live young sea 
bream and threw it into the sea. Now a Dorée is very fond of living 
food, and likes to swallow it head foremost. This suits the fisherman, 
as when devoured in this form the spines of the bream act as hooks 
to the fisherman’s line, and are sure to bring all on board. 

Lhe bream had not got far down in the sea before a cuttle saw 
it, and quickly fastened on to the back of its neck; and before any 
steps were taken to scare it away, a large Dorée was seen coming to 
the front. There was no doubt or hesitation about its purpose, for it 
was seen that it desired to swallow the lot, as it was quietly going 
forward all the time, but taking a side view as the opportunity best 
offered. When about five feet from its quarry, there was a violent 
rush on it, with jaws wide open, but there was just as quick 
action on the other side, for the contents of the ink bag were.as 
quickly shot into the open mouth. In an instant, with the impetus 
-of the rush, the Dorée was in a cloud of thick darkness which the 
cuttle had also put between them, when he slunk away out of sight. 

The Dorée also soon made its appearance out of the muddle in a 
dreadful state: its eyes rolled as if in terror, and its beautiful olive 
skin had turned deadly pale, while its coughing and fuming was 
something to be remembered, black matter being again and again 
expectorated from gills-and mouth. It was really thought that the 
creature was about to die, and the gaff was got ready to take it on 
board, for it had floated up within four feet of the boat, but noting 
her outline it gently sank into the depths below. 

Their shooting out of water is generally directed against the 
fisherman when gaffing them for bait, his face being always their 
target, unless he has anything about him of a white colour, when this 
arrests their attention. 

I once remember having a noted London doctor out at sea for a 
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little amateur-fishing. He would like to see a loligo cuttle caught, he 


said. I warned him of what was likely to happen when gaffing was 


on, but he did not care. “Surely,” he said, “I can dodge such 


"guess-work as this must be, for so short a time.” I felt dubious as 


to the result, seeing his white shirt was a prominent object through 
his having such an open vest, Finally a cuttle took the bait, and as 


I drew it towards us the doctor lost all thought of himself and his 


adornments in his admiration of the movements and the beautiful 
eyes of the creaturc, when in an instant, as I gaffed it, the whole ink 
charge struck him in the throat and sadly blackened. his white 
habiliments, 

As to the mimicry of these creatures. In the summer months, 


when really settled on the coasts, they may be found by night on any ` 


coloured sea-bottom if the water is pure; and with the necessary 
appliances they may be caught at such times on rocks and -piers 


jutting into the sea. But with the daylight, if possible they make for . 


cover or places with a dark bottom, especially where the large olive 
laminarian sea-weeds grow, for here they are safe, because the colour 


of the one can be so easily and instantly mimicked by the other. On, 


a dark, undecided coloured bottom they can also manage to assimilate 
themselves to its hues, and, if necessity compels them to rest on-the 


brown sands, although unable to colour brown, they can assume a. 


kind of dead flesh colour which harmonizes extremely well with their 


. syrroundings. 


My last case will be the 
SEPIA OFFICINALIS. 


These creatures are plentiful on the southern coasts of England and 


. Ireland; they have not the persistent skulking and pouncing ‘pro- 


clivities of the octopus, but often fight the battle of life in the open 
sea, and when hard pressed dodge in the shade, or around the corners 
of the rocks, and even cover themselves with sand, as the occasion 
suits, when hiding from their enemies, or for the capture of food. 
They seem to be rather susceptible to cold, and leave the shore in the 
early autumn, returning again to it with the early summer. 
Evidently they breed on the coasts, as their dark grape-like eggs 
are found in bunches attached to stones and sea-weeds, not far from 
land. They seem fond of a mixed diet, as when in the surface of the 
sea they will often pursue the fishes living there: and will sometimes 
feed ravenously on mackerel when meshed in the fishermen’s 
nets; while their powerful jaws point to the probability of their 
being used, like others of the family, in crushing up and feeding D 
crabs of a considerable size, when living on the sea bottom. 
Their eyes are splendid objects to look at: the pupils are T" 
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and of a dark blue colour, each having a beautiful nictitaiing 
membrane which comes down from above, having gentle curves on 
its lower edge and tinged as if with burnished silver, seeming 
to act as a reflector of light. Evidently this membrane is a magni- . 
ficent arrangement in connection with these creatures’ habits, which 
require large pupils to their eyes for collecting the scattered rays of 
light, so as to see objects in the deep water of their winter home, 
though they must needs use the same organs when living in the 
great light of our summer seas. Their mechanical arrangement 1s 
not so quick as the winking process in birds and sharks; but is so 
slow that it can be adjusted so as to take in only the necessary light. 

Their ink bag is very large; and in. hiding from their enemies 
they can fill a larger space of water with their ink than any of the 
cuttles. It was from these that the old artists extracted their dark 
colouring matter for painting their pictures. 

They also possess the true cuttle bone, situated along the back, 

which keeps the creature inform. It is composed mostly of carbonate 
of lime ; and by a peculiar arrangement of the plates in its formation 
' jt always floats in the sea. By this means an intimation is always 
given above, to those who can notice it, of the death of every one 
of the family, for no creature below attempts to digest it. 
- Our old folks used this cuttle bone in various forms. The ladies 
mixed it with their cosmetics for beautifying the skin and polishing 
and whitening their teeth, the scholars—before blotting-paper was 
invented—as pounce for drying their ink quiekly, and the lower 
classes as a medicine for colds; a tea-spoonful in a cup of hot water 
with sugar forming a dose for a sweat. 

This creature differs from the octopus in having ten arms. As 
before intimated, it seeks its food in many ways. When itis hunting 
in ihe open sea, and its quarry is large, at the right moment the whole 
muscular force of these arms is brought to bear on it; but if the food 
desired is small and active, other tactics are adopted; and the two 
long tentacles are brought into use. We know nothing in nature 
like it. . Under these conditions the cuttle takes its ease as if asleep 
on the sea-bottom, assimilating its colour as nearly as possible to its 
surroundings. The eight arms are brought so close together that 
they look like a miniature elephant’s trunk, only a little stouter. 
With the two long tentacles contracted and hidden within them, on 
` the approach of food in the shape of a prawn, small crab or small fish, 
the two highest or central arms are lifted; and three others are 
genily moved aside go as to be out of the way of the coming dash of 
the hidden tentacles: the cuttle quietly moves nearer to or 
further from the object, so as to lave it within the proper reach of 
this death stroke, and in a moment, like a lightning flash, some- 
times quicker than the eye can follow it, these tentacles are darted 
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out, the victim is caught and secreted in the folds of its outer 
arms, and torn in pieces by the merciless beak.* . 

In appearance these are the most beautiful of all the cuttles: but I 
question whether, they are to be seen at their best in the summer 
months, near the shore; their great beauty seems to be especially 
reserved for display in the deep sea when sexual affinities are to the 

. front, and then possibly only for a short time. 

I have seen one of them with the groundwork or principal colour 
of the skin a rich dark brown, with snow-white zebra-like markings | 
running down across the body about an eighth of an inch wide 
and less than half an inch apart, this covering the whole body 
and part of the arms; the fin which surrounds the body was 
exquisitely spotted with white or yellow. In this dress it was really 
one of the most attractive objects I ever saw 1n the sea. l 

Their mimicry seems easily to run in three colours; brown, yellow 
and white. And the creature can be instantly shaded into the whole 
of them when necessary. In the summer months they are very active 
in following young herrings, sprats, bream, red mullet, etc.; and 
these in the clear summer water generally keep on dark olive, weedy 


: grounds. In following them these cuttles quickly cover their mantle 


a dull brown, which blends so well with the weeds that the cuttles 
are very difficult to be seen: while, if they have to move out on the 
grey sands their white zebra markings are brought out in a dull 
form, and the brown is softened with yellow, which gives them a 
very indefinite appearance, and almost hides them from view. 

The largest of these creatures I ever saw was nine inches wide and 
about three feet long, the body and arms covering sixteen inches, 
and the stretched tentacles the remainder. 

In closing I may remark that there are several other cuttles 
belonging to our seas, all of which have more or less the power of 
mimicry.’ I might further state that Darwin in his “ Voyage of the 
Beagle" (see page 3) makes some interesting observations on the 
discovery of cuttles in a pool on the shore of the island of St. J ago. 
From the facts stated it may be inferred that these support the theory 
of voluntary mimicry in this family; for he says that these animals 


' cape detection by a very extraordinary chameleon-like power of 


hanging their colours; and that they vary their tints according to 


. the nature of the ground they pass over. He was much amused at the 


various methods used by one individual to escape detection. 


Marrmas Dunn. 


* See also Lee's "Sea Monsters Unmasked,” p. 20, 


A CONVERT’S EXPERIENCES OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


EFORE I joined the Catholic Church I had heard it said by 
B many of my fellow Protestants: “No one knows what the 
“Roman Catholic Church is like until he has entered it.” 
This, of course, is a truism, but it can be taken in two opposite 
senses. The Catholic might affirm it in the sense that the prejudiced 
views of outsiders lose their force, when actual experience is made 
of the beauties of the Catholic faith and the consistency and strength 
of its system. In fact, the difference between the inside and the 
outside view has been compared to the different impressions made 
by stained-glass windows as seen from outside and again from 
within. But in the mouths of my friends it was intended to sound 
a note of warning, to the effect that beneath the specious exterior 
of an harmonious system there are elements of discord. And, like 
other double-edged sayings, it has a certain amount of truth on both 
sides. It is obvious anyway that only by actual experience of the 
working of a system can its peculiar strength and weakness be 
known. The present writer does not pretend to a sufficiently 
extended or deep experience of the great society in which he has 
become a unit to be able to pass judgment -upon it in all its aspects. 
Nor does he intend in this article to draw attention to its many 
unique claims and glories. This ground has been often traversed 
before, and the writer is sufficiently alive to it. His task is a 
humbler one, which, he believes, may not be without interest or use 
to the general public. 

It has often been remarked by Protestants, and not infrequently 
by Catholics, that many converts either lose their faith altogether, 
become indifferent, or at least cooler in zeal and slacker in practice 
than they were in their original communion. I think this 
phenomenon has been exaggerated, but there is no doubt that it 
exists. And the causes are not very clear, the partisans on either 
side ascribing it either entirely to the fault of the Roman com- 
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 munion or io the converts themselves.* Asa matter of fact, I believe 
‘that neither are right, but that the causés are, to a great extent, 
unavoidable, almost mechanical, and spring necessarily from the 
nature of the case. I write as a convert, and as a believing and 
practising Catholic, who wishes to die inside the Church’s fold, yet 
at the same timé as one whose first zeal has been damped, and who 
has suffered some disillusionment. I feel, therefore, that I 
am in a position to analyse dispassionately the causes which have led 
to this change of view and sentiment, surmising that it is probable 
. that a somewhat similar experience has paved the way to those 
spiritual shipwrecks that many have made. I shall speak plainly 
` of these experiences, and that in no carping spirit, firstly because I 
have at heart the future reunion of Christendom, and am strongly 
of opinion that as an essential preliminary to such a desirable result | 
a general confession must be made on either side; that contro- 
versialists must consider in the future what is true rather than what 
seems expedient to their cause; that Rome’s advocates must, 
relinquish the proud and vain pretence to the absolute perfection 
of their Church; that Protestants must cease to exaggerate “ the 
“errors of Rome,” and learn to distinguish between a truth and its 
abuse. My second reason for plainness of speech is that under the 
circumstances it cannot be avoided, if I am to carry out my purpose 
of making a dispassionate and scientific examination, founded 
mainly on my-own experience, of the causes of the decline in zeal - 
and devotion of so many converts. To do this properly it is obvious 
that I must adduce all such data as bear directly upon the question. 

' And to begin with I start with a theory, which commends itself 
-~ to me as well for its simplicity and impartiality as because it accounts . 
for all the facts. My theory is this, and I think it only needs to be - 
stated to be obvious, that the basal cause of the phenomenon is the 
difficulty of adaptation io a new environment. I think the 
impartiality of this theory will be recognised at once, as it lays the 
blame neither on the side of the Church nor of the convert, and so 
avoids even the appearance of partisanship. And one advantage of 
this theory is the width of its generalisation, since it covers a large- 
class of facts extending throughout the whole range of animated 
existence. l 
Indeed, from whatever quarter the recruits to Rome may come, 
from whatever sect, creed or school of philosophy, Christian or non- 
Christian (and they come from all), there is no doubt of the complete 
change of mental atmosphere. Even the most advanced of Ritualists 
who hold all, or nearly all, the doctrines of the Church, know nothing 
of it. The change from High to Low Church, or from any one set 
of Protestants to another, or even. to Agnosticism, does not imply 
such a complete revolution in the mental surroundings. The 
* As Father Clarke in the February issue of the Nineteenth Century. 
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- difference isnot of degree only, but of kind. It is due to many 
causes, such as the unity and vastness of Rome’s organisation, ihe 
antiquity and continuity of her traditions, and the fact, that she 
alone of all Christian communions has an. harmonious body of belief 
which it is incumbent on all to accept. Her authorities reject all 
half measures, and, in theory at least, do not permit the deviation of a 
hair's breadth from the Christian creed in its most antiquated form. 
In theory they do not recognise that any accommodation is needed, 
whereby the old creed may, without destroying its essence, be adapted 
to those new facts of natural science and history which modern 
research has brought to light. 

In consequence of this uncompromising attitude, kept up, as I 
have said, in theory, but, as we shall see later on, not altogether in 
practice (for that were impossible), her authorities appear sometimes 
to take the position of those who deny facts which are obvious to 
most people of a liberal education. But more of this later. At 
present I am considering the principle I have enunciated of the 
difficulty of the convert adapting himself to his new surroundings. 
It stands to reason that those who have been brought up in this 
atmosphere cannot appreciate this natural difficulty. They are made 
conscious of the fact by various instances which come before them, 
and this causes irritation which finds expression in different ways, 
but has no further result. They are apt to treat such signs of 
disillusionment as owing to the perversity of converts. As a matter 
of fact, it is the result of a law which operates also in their own case, 
but with different results. As religion depends, hke so many other 
matters, upon habits of thought formed by long years of training 
and mental experience, it is simply impossible for the mind to shake 
off these influences altogether (even if it were desirable), and the 
intellectual habits due to a Christian training are discernible even in 
those who afterwards renounce all faith. Catholics recognise this in 
the particular care that they display in securing the religious training 
of the young. It is the more strange then that some even of the 
more liberal-minded .of the born Catholics should fail io see ihe 
difficulty of adaptation to surroundings of those who have broken with 
the traditions of their youth. Yet it is given to but few to regard 
disturbing facts in a strictly philosophic spirit. And there is no 
doubt that the difference of sentiment caused by education and 
training, which exists between born Catholics and converts, is some- 
times productive of mutual misunderstanding. A convert will hold 
all the faith and will practise his duties with even greater fervour 
than many born Catholics, but will differ toto celo in his way of 
looking at that faith, and at many other questions connected with it. 
This is indeed where the chief difference supervenes. It is this, at 
least in part, I presume, that was the meaning of what then seemed 
to me the somewhat mysterious utterance of a priest not long after 
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I had joined the — :— You have the Faith: all that is now 

“required is that you should become assimilated to the morale of 
“the Church, which is a matter of time." 

Before I entered’ the Church, I heard my Protestant friends 
ascribe the saying to Catholics that, “It takes three generations to 

“make a Catholic.” I must say that I have not myself heard it used 
by any of them, but it appears to me to represent the sentiments of 
many born Catholics as to the strength of the Protestant “ virus.” 
They^are too polite to tell a convert this, but it is easy to see that ` 
they cannot help regarding him as in a somewhat inferior position ; 
much as the elder brother in the parable regarded the younger, or as 
ihe Jews regarded a gentile proselyte, after they had “ pon pegd 
- “ Heaven and earth ” to gain him. 

The proverb'that “ While one man may steal a jones another may 

"not look over the hedge," certainly holds good in the case 
of born Catholics and converts. The latter tremble at first 
at the audacity with which some of the former criticisé the 
powers that be, the light-heartedness with which they claim to judge 
about certain matters connected with the Faith apart from authority, 
‘and with which they sometimes evade their obligations. The convert 
notices that such are apparently considered but venial offences in their . 
case. But if he allows himself a little freedom of speech he will soon 
find out the difference in their respective positions. What was 
tolerable in the born Catholic is in his case considered as a sign 
that the Protestant virus is not yet extinct, and the old Catholics 
set him in his place by treating him to platitudes and truisms about 
the nature of the Church and "the laith, which he probably knows . 
better than his instructors, having devoted a careful and painstaking . 
study to them for a long period before changing his religion, a study 
of which his would-be teachers have never been guilty, their sole 
- knowledge. of theology being probably derived from the pages of the 
“Penny Catechism.” 

There is a story told that a possible convert asked the priest to 
- whom he went for instruction, “ What is the position of the laity 
“in the Catholic Church?” and received the answer: “The position 

“of the laity in the Church is two-fold. ^ Firstly, kneeling in 
“front of the altar; secondly, sitting. under the pulpit.” This, no 
doubt, gives a concise résumé of what, in the eyes of most of the . 
authorities, constitutes the position of the laity, except for the rather 
important omission: ' and, thirdly, putting his hand in his pocket 
“ when the collection is made.” But if this applies to the Catholic 
laity generally, it applies à fortiori to the convert. “ As far as my 
“own. personal predilections are concerned," wrote a priest lately in 
one of the Catholic papers, "I would rather see no more converés 
"join the Church.” ‘This expresses a sentiment, though in a some- 
what exaggerated form, common to many born Catholics. It is 
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partly the result of reaction from the excessive zeal for proselytism 
displayed in some quarters, and which has not always had very happy 
results. But it is partly also, no doubt, owing to a distaste for the 
new element introduced. There is some ground for this distrust 
and suspicion in the fact that so many converts have turned out ill. 
And then some of them are apt to draw “comparisons which are 
“odious” between certain aspects of their present and past sur- 
roundings. This is as much tabooed among the old Catholics as the 
new schoolboy’s boast to his fellows of the way in which they did 

“things at "t'other school" Some, who have been used, in their 
former sphere, to free discussion and the voice of the laity as applied 
to the temporal concerns of their denomination, are inclined to 
exercise the same freedom under their new conditions. This, it can 
be understood, is annoying and irritating to those who ure accustomed 
to rule without question. Born Catholics may have similar notions, 
but, as arule, they are more reticent, confining themselves chiefly in 
their criticisms of authorities to anonymous articles or letters in the 
newspapers, partly from training and partly because they know the 
uselessness of interference. Yet, on the other side, there are a far 
greater number of these who are lax in their duties or neglect them 
altogether. Many of our best attended churches would be nearly 
empty were it not for the convert element, and without it the Church 
in England, small as it now is, would be insignificant. Of late there 
has been some notice taken by our authorities of the apathy of the 
Catholic laity. As a matter of fact, nearly all the lay-work. that is 
done is due to the energy and initiative of converts. But, besides 
the above-mentioned causes, I cannot but think there is another 
underlying this attitude of born Catholics towards converts. I think 
it is partly due to the sense of the distinction of having a Catholic 
pedigree, even though a short one; and even converts who can boast 
of ten or twenty years of Catholic life will allude sneeringly to later 
arrivals as “recent converts." I do not mean to say that this is a 
common feature of Catholic life. I have myself personally experi- 
enced nothing but kindness and consideration from born Catholics. 
But the feeling that lies beneath the surface shows itself from time 
to time in the ways I have mentioned: a short time back, indeed, 
there was a long correspondence in one of the Catholic newspapers on 
this subject. When converts first become aware of it, they find it 
difficult to reconcile with those efforts and prayers for England’s 
conversion which have been so long put in the very forefront of the 
Church’s work in this country. 

Another fact which often shocks and jars upon the sentiments of 
converts, after they have been in the Church a short time, is one to 
which I have already referred—the slackness and negligence of many 
born Catholics. There are a large number in every mission who 
never go inside the Church at all. These are chiefly the poor, but 
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even: among the better-to-do there are many who confine their 
altendance within the strict limits of their obligations, and who 
evince no particular zeal or devotion for their religion. 

The convert, in his.first zeal, does not stop to think what large 
numbers of merely nominal members belonged to his former 
denomination, he does not reflect that in many cases those to whom 
his new-found faith has been their daily bread since childhood would 
probably think no more of it than those of some other persuasion in 
which they had been reared. The matter docs not strike him in this 
light. He is full of the zeal inspired by that new light of conviction 
which has dawned upon him, and he imagines that those who have. 
had the great advantage, which he has not, of being reared in the 
fulness of that light, should be in complete correspondence with it. 

Then the born Catholics do not seem even to belong to the Church 
on the same grounds as moved him to join her. Probably many 
Catholics, though well instructed in the tenets of their Faith, would 
find it hard to give a cogent reason why they should belong to one 
religious body more than another. The same is also the case with 
the average Protestant. -But the convert, at least if he be not one 
who has joined the Church from mere sentiment, has studied 
the question thoroughly, and has become convinced on logical 
grounds. But these reasons, which seemed so certain and convincing 
to bim, he finds to have little or no place in the mental standpoint 
of the average layman or even priest, except in the case of those who 
make controversy their specialty. He finds, in fact, even in the case 
of educated born Catholics much the same mental attitude towards 
their communion as that of the average Protestant to his. That can 
best be described as one of easy acquiescence rather than conviction, 
having no doubt in both cases the same foundation—early training and 
associations. The average priest, no doubt, has learnt at his seminary 
the apologeties of his communion, those distinguishing marks which 
separate it from others, and stamp itas the true Church. But it is 
easy to see that these are not the real and conscious ground of his 
adherence. He learnt this as part of the necessary routine of his 
studies, as a Protestant learns the articles of his particular body, 
and, in most instances, it is not much more to him than this, even if 
the arguments remain anything else than a dim outline in his mind 
- as all his. faculties become absorbed in the practical work of his 
mission.” ; 

A. priest said to the writer of another known to both: “ Father 
“So-and-so would never have become a Catholic if he had. 
“not been brought up in the Faith." And -my own impression is 
that it would have been so also with the speaker and with many, if 


* I do not menn to imply that the adhesion to their Church and Faith on the part ef 
the nverage priest and educated layman is on unintelligent one, nor to deny that it is often 
marked by the greatest devotion. The fact that so few born Catholics desert their faith 
for another is an evidence to the contrary. I merely wish to emphasise the fact that early 


training and associations are, as with Protestants, the principal factors in theis adhesion. : 
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not most, others. These things are but natural and to-be expected. 
Yet the convert who has before his conversion read the works of eager 
controversialists—often converts themselves,—who has come into 
personal contact with the same in his inquiries into the Catholie 
system and teaching, and so has got a half-formed notion that most 
Catholics ‘are equally imbued with profound conviction, feels a 
certain sense of disillusionment and disappointment. 

A fellow-convert recently confided to the writer that he found born 
Catholics “very trying." 

So, to a certain extent, the feeling would seem io be mutual. 
There is another and more serious difference between his expectation 
and experience which can best be described by more particular: 
reference to my own case. . 

I had, as a good Protestant, been brought up with the idea that the 
Catholic Church is full of abuses, corruptions and errors. Gradually 
I came to see that some of those doctrines which I had learnt to scout 
as errors contained true and vital principles of the Christian religion. 
By dint of study I also became convinced that the current views of 
Church history which I had been taught at school and college, and 
. especially the view of the ''Reformation-period" accepted by most 
Protestants, were decidedly distorted and one-sided. These con- 
victions became more confirmed and settled until I practically 
believed nearly all the doctrines of the Catholic Church. Lastly I 
. studied the exclusive claims of that Church, and at length became 
convinced of their truth. I could not, however, for a long time, get 
rid of the notion, which early teaching had planted in my mind, that 
her system contained many errors and abuses, and, along with my 
study of her claims, I read many Catholic. works written on these 
points in answer to Protestant objections. Such works either.denied 
their existence altogether or else explained them away with ingenuity 
and acumen. I refer chiefly to practical abuses, of the existence of 
which one who has had no actual experience of the system can only 
| judge by the testimony of others. I could no longer believe in- that 
of Protestants with regard to them, for I had already found them so 
much in error on many points of history and at least so full of 
exaggeration in their charges, where these were not absolutely proved 
to be false, that I had lost all faith in my former teachers. Ass then, 
my conviction grew that the Catholic Church is the only true one, I 
became ready to accept. the explanations of Catholic controversialists 
and to believe their repudiations. Finally the old charges which I 
had been used to credit, more from habit than conviction, appeared to 
me unfounded and disappeared like smoke. When I entered the 
Church my new teachers took care not to remove this good impression. 
A’ very rosy picture of the Church they painted for me whenever we 
talked on the subject, and I saw everything through their spectacles. 

But disillusionment was not long ‘in coming. I became 


, 
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‘acquainted with a priest of different ideas and methods, who did not 


seek to “edify” me in the^same manner. He said to me the first 
time I met him, “Tt is a good thing to be a Catholic, only you must 
“beware of superstition.” . ^. Later on, the same priest startled me, 

considerably by saying in answer to some remark of mine: “AN . 
“things that Protestants say against the Church are true.” This 
was, of course, an exaggeration on his part. He would not, for 
instance, have admitted the truth of such a statement as that the 


doctrine of the Mass is a “ blasphemous fable." 


I soon began to find out that there are a considerable number of 
educated Catholics in England who condemn quite as strongly as any 
Protestants the practical abuses of our system. The same priest 
pointed out to me the evils of indulgences. Let no Protestant 


mistake me. He did not deny the principle of indulgences, but only 


their abuse. But this, according to him, was great; not as great 
indeed as when their abuse roused the wrath of Luther and gave the 


` first impetus to “the Reformation," not the same in degree, but still 
m kind. He went so far as to say that “a great many of the 


“indulgences promulgated by the Church are mere forms,” and that 
he believed much more in the grace of God than in the efficacy of 
these. 

It seems to me that thé chief practical abuses in iiie Church, both 
in ancient and modern times, may be summed up in two words— 

ou of gain.” This, we are told, on the authority of the Bible, 

“the root of all evil," and the root of the evil it certainly was in , 
ne a days and is now. 
~ I had endeavoured to reconcile myself to the idea that the payment 
for Masses was merely a proper honorarium to the priest for his work, 
as a burial or marriage fee to an Anglican parson. There are 
‘Ritualists who have copied the system 1n their Churches, because it 
is "so Roman, you know.” But I have found educated lay- 
Catholics who ‘object to it as much as any Protestant, though on 
different grounds. They consider that all sacraments should be 
^" without money and without price," and that particularly in the 
case of the Mass, it 1s a degradation of that august service to treat it 
as a matter of human traffic. It was a born Catholic, a layman, ' 


. who ventilated these opinions to me, and he. used by undesigned 


coincidence a precisely identical argument to that which I. have 
often heard in the mouths of Protestants. He observed, “ If Masses 
“are a matter of money, how badly off must come the soul of a poor 
“man compared with that of a rich. I cannot but think that God 
“ must re-adjust these matters in the next world." But, even if the 
system is defensible under strict limitations, it is always liable to 
abuse, and, as a matter of fact, abuses are still current which are 


' acknowledged to be such even by Catholics who defend the normal 


use of thepractice. Tt depénds a great deal upon the good taste and 
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good feeling of the individual priest as to whether the system is, 
under ordinary circumstances, abused or not. Thus, my friend 
mentioned to me the name of a priest who, finding that money did 
not come in from this source as fast as he could wish, addressed his 
. people thus from the pulpit:—‘It is some time now since anyone 
“asked me for a Mass. I hope before long to receive more applica- 
“tions for them. They are five shillings for the well-to-do and two- 
` “and-sixpence for the poor." | 

Such indecorum is, however, quite exceptional. Many priests not 
only give away far more than they can afford to the poor, but will say 
a Mass gratis for those who cannot afford to pay for one. But it is 
unfortunate that this should constitute one of the chief sources of the 
revenue of some of our poorly-paid clergy. Their payment is 
generally inadequate; most are fortunate if they obtain the barest 
living. It is certainly a pity that some other means cannot be 
devised for providing them with a proper stipend. The practice of 
"farming out Masses” is another evil connected with the system. 
One priest is paid for more Masses than he is able to say himself. 
He goes therefore to a brother who suffers in the opposite respect and 
pays him at a lower rate, thus doing another a good turn while 
pocketing the balance himself. Again, a priest has been known to 
advertise for contributions from Catholics whose piety exceeds their 
knowledge, that they may share in the merit of the visits he pays to 
various shrines abroad and the Masses he offers there. The result 
probably more than pays the expenses of his trip. 

But such scandals as these are rare'and exceptional, and in nearly 
all English dioceses are promptly suppressed by the Bishops whenever 
they come to their knowledge. The fact that such things do happen 
has, however, a curious effect on the minds of those who had been 
led to believe before joining the Church that abuses of this character 
now only exist in the imagination of Protestants, whatever might 
have been the case in “ the bad old days." There is another means 
by which funds are raised for mission expenses, which, though not 
so reprehensible as the last, still offends the pious sentiments of 
many. I refer to the making.of a charge for admission into the 
Church before a service. It seemed strange to me in my Protestant 
days, on those rare occasions when I attended a Catholic service, to 
be required to pay at the door precisely as if entering a theatre. 
And, though they have been brought up under the system, there are 
those among born Catholics also who object on principle to this 
traffic in the house of God. It is defended by many of the clergy as 
the only means by which, in default of regular endowments, the duty 
of supporting their religion may be Jaid upon the shirkers as well as 
the willing. 

In the abuse of indulgences, to which reference has alréady been 


made, it is again money which, in part, is at the bottom of the evil. 
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I do not mean'to say that money is paid for indulgences now, but it 
is greatly to the pecuniary advantage. of -certain missions and 


 . religious, houses that pilgrimages to their, shrines should. have 


‘indulgences attached to them. Besides, as an English priest recently 
pointed out in a work which has been suppressed, indulgerices are 
nowadays given far too frequently and: too easily, and instead, of 
. being used as'a moral lever by their attachment, at least in certain 
cases, to practical works of benevolence amd the like, they are almost 
invariably the reward of the repetition of certain prayers and visita-; - 
tion of certain shrines.. I have heard that our Pope has recently 
diverged from the beaten track by attaching indulgences to the 
reading of the Scriptures. | Ls : 
Money, again, as in the middle ages, is the means by which the 
tone of some religious Orders is lowered. In. this connection the. 
‘articles on “ Monasticism Up-to-Date " in the March. and April issues. 
of the Conremporary are very painful reading for Catholics. A few- 
years ago I should have been inclined to discount largely their 
. allegations on the score‘of Protestant prejudice and perversion, but, in. 
the light of my.experience in the Roman. Communion,.I acknowledge 
with sorrow. that they are probably true in the main. ` Even those 
priests who would not ordinarily be disposed to allow the existence 
of any corruptions in the Church have cited instances io me of the' - 
greed of some of the religious Orders, of the way.in which they work . 
upon the feelings: of their. penitents in order to extract money 
(the Franciscans were the Order referred to). Not that a' 
“ brother” would beg openly on his own account: he would ask, it 
for. “ the house"; for those who have made the vow of poverty are. 
not, of course, permitted to use for their own purposes the money 
they collect when they.go out on their missions. But, as a certain 
amount is néeded and allowed for their travelling expenses,-a loop: . | 
hole is left for expenditure on other matters which do:not come l 
strictly under tbis head. It is the Franciscans in whose case the. 
contrast between their vowsind practice is most marked. -Originally 
a body-of begging friars, who^were supposed to live from hand. to 
, mouth on the daily offerings of the faithful, they have now so altered 
‘or evaded their original constitution as that their communities are 
often the owners:of considerable property. They are careful; in the 
course of their peregrinations.for preaching or mission-work, in which , 
they are very active, to cultivate particularly those of their penitents: - 
who are well-off, and their spiritual influence is such, as frequently” -. 
to result in one of these making his will in favour of their house.* 
o It may be said that this bears witness to a social. and not an egoistic instinct, but — 
- itis a social instinct of a narrow character, amounting to an organised selfishness, and 
that quite apart from the rectitude or otherwise of the meahs employed. The old charge 
against corporations that they have no conscience in matters which, concern thetr 
. common interests, owing to divided responsibility, and which holds good with nations as ‘~ 


with smaller bodies, has received a terrible illustration in the latest article in this , 
magazine by M. de Saint-Genix in weference to some French sisterhoods. 
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‘At least so I was assured by a most loyal and devoted priest who gave 
me these particulars. $ 

There is not a great deal of love lost between the seculars and 
regulars. The latter will sometimes make great efforts to plant a 
mission -in a place containing a considerable number of wealthy 
Catholics, but their well-meant endeavours will be frustrated, if 
. possible, by the action of the seculars. | 

lo turn to another matter: it is commonly supposed among 
Protestants that a Catholic will be ready to defend all extravagances 
in connection with devotion to the Saints. And most Catholie contro- 
versialists give this impression by the line they take in meeting 
attacks on this head. But I have heard no stronger expressions used 
by Protestants against such books as “ The Glories of Mary " (which 
had an official imprimatur) than I have heard from born Catholics. 
One would scarcely imagine that there is any fairly intelligent 
English Catholic who would not condemn the practices cited in the 
first of the CowrEMPOnAnY articles above-mentioned with equal force 
with the writer of them. Only he would condemn it as a believer in the 
proper use of devotion to the Saints, which is brought into discredit 
by such blasphemous absurdities. I was told of an English priest 
who, after paying a visit to Italy, spoke of the lower-class Italians 
in certain parts as being “ irreverent idolaters.” Itmay be said that 
there is nothing remarkable in all this: these opinions are what 
might be expected among the enlightened, whether Catholie or 
Protestant. No, but what is remarkable is the official attitude 
towards all these extravagances. Not only are they not condemned, 
but even encouraged. One might suppose that authorities which 
profess such zeal for the Faith, would condemn any practice or idea 
which obviously obscured its true proportions whether by excess or 
defect. But it seems there is no heresy involved in the ascription of 
a grossly and grotesquely exaggerated power to the Saints, by which 
God’s power is obscured and thrown into a dim background. 
Instead of condemnation, such, books as “The Glories of Mary " 
receive an imprimatur. And, as already remarked, the publie 
utterances of controversialists would lead one to suppose that 
these evils do not exist, or that, as far as they do exist, they are 
praiseworthy. I think, perhaps, it can be understood by outsiders 
how to one not yet fully acclimatised to.“ the Catholic atmosphere,” 
and who had not yet become thoroughly “assimilated to the morale ” 
of the Church, such a wide gulf between public utterances and the 
truer sentiments which lie beneath (and whose public expression is 
strongly discouraged) produces a sense of unreality and hollowness. 

I believe this line is taken because it is considered Joyal and 
expedient. At all events, I know that some priests, the best of men, 
will carefully seek to “ edify " converts, i.e., to gloze over abuses, if 
ever the question arises, and to explain away any inconvenient facts 
to which their attention may be directed, 
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The Dreyfus case was a, trial to many borm Catholics: small 
wonder then that it should have been so also to’ converts. - 
' Apart from the question of the justice or otherwise of his con- 
-demnation, the gross unfairness, the un-Christian feeling, the. 
fanatical anti-Semitism which were displayed by many prominent 
clergy on the Continent, and which passed utterly unrebuked by the 
authorities, constituted an unpleasant revelation to many. A born 
- Catholic said'to me as regards this that he had never realized till then. 
the large proportion of the mere human element in the Church. He 
seemed very much scandalized by the apparent contrast between thé 
theoretical and practical morality-of.Church authorities. 

. When I was still a Protestant I met a friend of.mine who had 
.joined the Church several years previously. DI asked him whether 
he felt happy in his new position. He answered that he was very . 
glad to have left "the region of opinion." | l 

_ Now this is so far true that in matters of faith we are one. This , 
-is one of the many unique glories of the Catholic Church. That is 
to say, there is a certain fixed and clearly defined body of credenda 


which it is incumbent, on-all to believe. Yet, in spite of this, the - - 


convert is surprised after a time to hear some of the old distinctions . 

made, use of with which he was familiar in his Protestant days. Such 

and such a publication, such a priest, or such a layman, is described 

' £o him as “ advanced ” or liberal" in his.“ views.” This is a little 
startling to him at first, but he soon gets ‘used to it, though he finds 

it rather difficult to reconcile with the fact that he was given to: 

understand when -he entered the Church that he must leave all 

“views” behind him.- These '" advanced" views are rather 

mysterious, as there can be no organ for their expression or oppor- 

tunity for their promulgation as in the freer atmosphere of Protestant , 
" eommunions. They may mean little or much. | F ur. 
"The writer, as already observed, had gradually accepted nearly all . 

_. the doctrines of the Church before he joined it. Concurrently with 
this he had long had some acquaintance with scientific matters, and 

particularly as they bear upon the Faith. He had come to see, what - 
most educated Christians have seen, that as. knowledge advances, ‘the 
Faith must undergo certain modifications, not in its essence, but only 
in that external sphere of it which touches the natural sciences. The 
passing away of the old geocentric theory is a well-known instance in 
point. The modification that our-present knowledge of the solar system - 
‘introduces, into the way of regarding such doctrines as that of thé | 
` Ascension, and of Heaven and Hell as localities, the one situate above ' 
the stars that stud. its floor and the other in the centre of the earth 
with its voleanic fire, should be obvious to all. The method of inter- 
preting certain statements of the Book of Genesis, ‘such as that, . 
concerning the six days and nights, has been necessarily modified -by 
the facts which geological apd other science has disclosed ;. the idea 
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- of the manner of the resurrection of these our bodies by the undeni- 
able facis of physiology. So long had this adjustment taken place 
in my own mind that it would never have occurred to me that any but 
ihe ignorant or uneducated could possibly hold a different view. 
However, I have begun to discover that, by many, 1n our communion, 
such views are considered “advanced " and “ liberal,” that they are 

-looked at askance, and not considered “ safe." 

Before I entered the Church I had heard about some of the 
‘reactionary decisions of the Roman congregations, such as that which 
decrees that the “ three witness" text (I. John v. 7) must stand as 
part of the Holy Writ. When reading Rome’s apologetics before 
entering her fold, I had met with ingenious explanations of this 
attitude, which satisfied my mind at the time or at least quieted 
my fears. It seems that this method is common to all decrees of the 
congregations on matters connected with faith. At least, so I under- 
stand from conversations I have held with by no means very 
"advanced" lay Catholics. I have not, I must confess, had the 
opportunity of examining the decrees first-hand. But the 
impression that those decrees have produced on the minds 
of many thinking Catholics, who cannot shut their minds 
altogether to revealed facts of science, is that their general 
tendency is to obscurantism. The policy which they follow 
seems to be to insist on the medieval form of doctrine. In harmony 
with this Catholics are forbidden to use cremation, owing to the 
wrong old notions of physiology which made it possible to believe 
that the identical particles would rise again which were laid in the 
grave. 

As a born Catholic said to me not long back: “ The Curia lives in 
“the twelfth century.” 

But I did not know much about this attitude when I first joined 
the Church, and in controversial books which I read this policy was 
defended very ably and subtly. It was said to be simply due to the 
necessities of preserving the Faith, that it was intended as a whole- 
some curb on the too sudden acceptance of modern ideas, and 
especially a means of supporting the convictions of those who were 
likely to be shaken by them.* But this explanation of their motives 
does not seem to satisfy all the educated and thinking portion of the 

* Another plausible argument which is often put forward in defence of the attitude 
assumed by the Curia is that some scientific theories once held have been relinquished. 
But-ithis is no justification for condemning theories which an exhaustive process of 
induction has shown to be highly probable. High probability is, after all, the nearest 
approach to intellectual certainty which it is possible to reach under our present conditions. 
It is not necessary here to give iustances. These have been supplied by others: notably 
by the late Dr. Mivart. It is true that, in God's providence, evolution has not been 
condemned, but the harassing of moderate exponents of it, such as Dr. Lahn and others, 
sufficiently evidences the spirit which animates some who sit in high places. As the 
Christian religion is founded on facts and experience, it seems suicidal for its would-be 
fefenders to seek to do this by denying another class of facts and experiences. The 


teaching of the schools is that all truths are brought to the mind through the senses, yet 
the Curia would seek to deny the evidence of these. 


^ 
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Catholic laity. As in the matters before referred to, there is a wide 
gulf between the official and public utterances: intended for the 
“edification " of outsiders, and’ the actual thought and _sentiment 

- which lie beneath ihe surface. No-doubt there is something to be 
said -for-the attitude of the Curia in that they have only, to declare 
officially what i$ the teaching of the Church in respect to such matters 
as are brought beforé them, to witness to the deposit of faith once : 
delivered. Probably it is not their business to suggest or even to 
recognise the successive modifications of its expression which become 
necessary from time to time as new facts come to light. They adopt — 
therefore a course which: requires no thought ‘or discernment or 
spiritual insight, and which is simply the mechanical reaffirmation | 
of the old beliefs in the old terms.* But, on the other hand, this. 


`- method may merely be ‘owing to the fact that it represents - the - 


opinions of men who are totally ignorant of modern conditions of - 
thought, or who wilfully shut their eyes to them. In spite of the . 
 ingenious explanations of their self-constituted apologists, who. play 

to them the part of a chorus in a Greek tragedy, the impression. -Jis 
unfortunately produced that the latter is the-true state of the case, ' 
and men become less and less inclined to shut their eyes ‘to patent 
facts at the bidding of a coterie of narrow Italian theologians. It is 
a serious matter when a body of priests in such an important and | 
responsible position have almost altogether lost touch with cultivated 
. lay-intellect, not of Agnostics, but of those of their own communion 
who wish to believe; for when their influence is destroyed, and they 
no longer command respect, they can do no further good; and their. 
fulminations will be dissipated in vacuo; or only be accepted by those’- 
. whose minds, either by training or ignorance, move in the same. 
narrow groove. J am not giving this as an expression of my private 
opinion, but as that which is widely spread among many who account 
themselves and are accounted as loyal sons of the Church. If the 
‘old form of.a religious belief be considered as the husk which is still 
useful for protecting the kernel or spiritual principle it contains, yet - 
to make the husk the standard of orthodoxy and the underlying. 
principle, taken by itself, as “temeraridus,” or at least on a lower 
` level, is hardly helpful to-those who wish to believe and. yet cannot 
close their.eyés to palpable facts. The- same article of faith ‘must 
‘necessarily assume a different form in the minds of the educated and 
uneducated, though in both cases the central core.of principle is’ 
identical: And the standard maintained by the Curia WORI seem 
to be that of the latter. 

This has. resulted in a lamentable yet inevitable re-actron. 

' I have no. doubt that it was an exaggeration when I was told 
shortly before I joined the Church that E hundreds ot priests believe 


* The action of the Congr egations in this respect seems to afford’: a parallel to the reflex 
action in E animal organism, 
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“in nothing," yet that there was some foundation for this statement 
was evidenced by, among other things, the recently suppressed 
treatise of a prominent English priest, to which I have already 
referred. 

But it-is the recent articles of the late Mr. Mivart which have 
thrown the most lurid light on the real sentiments of the “ advanced ” 
or *liberal"* party within our Church. 

There are two main methods by which the educated mind, open to 
modern discoveries, wil seek to accommodate ancient faith 
to new-found fact. The one I have already -indicated as 
that of ‘those who wish to preserve the substance of the Faith, 
which they believe to be true. They know that it cannot be main- 
tained simply by ignoring the light of modern knowledge after the: 
methods of the Curia, and they are convinced that those facts cannot 
touch its substantial principles, but only some outlying accidentals 
and non-essentials which have been connected with it in the past. 
They recognise the fact that the Faith cannot escape the universal 
law of the necessity of adaptation to environment. This faithful and 
far-sighted view was that elaborated by, among others, a writer in the 
* Quarterly " in the January issue for 99. The other method is that 
of Mr. Mivart. It is the exact opposite of the above, and, in the 
articles in which he recently sketched his scheme, he attacked the 
“ Quarterly ” writer most vigorously and unfairly. The plan which 
commended itself to his own mind was to evacuate the definitions of 
the Faith of all spiritual meaning. He took the necessary modifica- 
tions of the expression of the Faith of which I have spoken, 
together with certain changes of quite a different order, such as the 
disappearance (alleged or real) of opinions which had never been 
“de fide,"f as evidences that credenda had been, not modified in 
external expression, but eliminated in essence. And he went on to 
argue from this that in the future the most vital matters of faith 
might drop out entirely from the creed without destroying the 
continuity of the Church or altering her definitions. The creed of 
the Church in future might thus gradually become such as any 
Materialist, or at least Deist, could hold. 


+ I must Hore state that there are no doubt many who call themselves ‘liberal 
“ Catholics,” who hold the faith in its entirety. But the word “liberal” has been so 
abused in this connection that all such ought to rest satisfied in the future with the good 
old word '* Catholic.” 


+ It seems to me highly disputable, in several of the instances given by Mr. Mivart, as 
to whether such opinions have really disappeared, or, at least, whether they have not still 
a claim on those who seek the truth. Mr. Mivart treated their disappearance as a certain 
and acknowledged fact, because he personally, together perhaps with many others, did not 
hold them. But this was not a very sure ground on which to build his argument. To 
take one of his instances :—It is possible that the belief in witcheraff may be found to 
have been based on facts, which were in some respects exaggerated, misinterpreted and 
miseonceived in earlier times. The facts connected with the African Juju are very 

e plentiful and extremely curious.’ It is only those who, as in many other cases, speak 
with the certainty of inexperience, who could assert positively that these facts are due to 
rdinary natural causes. 
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The difference between these two methods. i is radical. and’ vital. 


The one seeks to preserve the Faith, the Other-to destroy it. The one 


acknowledges the spiritual principle inthe Church, as the guardian 
and interpreter of the Faith, and her faith as a revealed deposit once 
committed to her and the same in essence, through all time. The’ 
other regards the Church simply as a human society, which ‘records 
from time to time the changing opinions. of its majority. 

_As for the difference between Mr. Mivart’s method and the pollos of 
obscurantism, it may be compared to the rival methods of two 


hunters, who quarrel violently as to the right way of treating an 


animal they have captured. Neither wish to let it go; the one. 
desires to keep it in confinement; the other points out with truth 
that the creature will not be able to adapt itself to the new conditions 
imposed- upon it, and suggests the much more merciful and: 


‘expeditious method of cutting its throat-at once. In the long run, 


however, the result will be the same. But the first has this much to 
be said in its favour; that while there is life there is hope, whereas 


cif the latter were permitted and effected: there certainly could. be no 


resurrection. 


If the Catholic suthorities had allowed Mr. ‘Mivart’s valuablo 
suggestions to pass unchallenged, it would have amounted to more 
than toleration of heresy, involving the abandonment of the Church’s : 
unique claims to doctrinal purity; it would have been a tacit per- 
mission to Agnostics and unbelievers of every kind to:be in full 


; communion with the Church and the recognition of their position in * 
the fold. Such tolération would have totally destroyed the Church’s . » 


"unique character which she has preserved through all ages, and 


have placed her,. in principle, on the same level as all “ com- 


prehensive” communions; Those who were sufficiently clear- ' 


minded to see this were little less than astounded at the line, taken . 
by many priests and laity, of condemning the authorities for taking : 
action in the matter. But, unfortunately, Mr. Mivart was not alone 
in his opinions. He tells us in those same articles that he knows: 


.* those, both ‘priests and- laity, who already hold the most “ advanced " 


of these views. And, even apart from his high character as an 


‘educated gentleman, there seems no reason to doubt his word. It 


lifts for us the veil which has hitherto concealed the nature of some of 


/.' those “advanced " opinions, which we have heard mentioned with 


bated breath.' This accüsation, that of secret belief combined with . - 
outward conformity, is one of the old- charges of Protestants ‘against 
the.Church. No doubt it would be denied, as every other charge has , 
been denied, by Catholic apologists. But, as à devoted and hard- 
working priest, a born Catholic, has told.me that “All the charges 

“which Protestants bring against the- Church are true,” I can? 
claim some authority for my opinion, -which, I think, to use a 
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technical term of the schools, may be considered as “the more 
** probable."* S 

Only the other day a most zealous and intelligent young priest (1 
purposely avoid the term “devout,” as it has recently been put to 
such bad use) told me with sorrow that there are a certain number of 
educated Catholics, mostly young men, who practically have no faith 
at all. 

The policy, therefore, of obscurantism, of which the Curia seems 
to be the chief exponent, does not seem to have been equal to main- 
taining the Faith even in the minds of those who have been brought 
up under the system, and many of those who do believe derive no 
comfort or help from it, but the contrary. They have absolutely no 
confidence in it: they are in constant fear as to what its next 
utterance may be, as to whether it will not be more reactionary than 
anything that has gone before.t The rigid system is like a suit of 
plate armour which was fitted to the youth, but which the man 1s out- 
growing, and yet is compelled to wear. 

Such are the undoubted evils of the system, and it is difficult to see 
precisely what good can be shown on the other side as even a partial 
compensation. “If the congregations set a high standard of morality 
themselves, and insisted on it in the case of those who acknowledge 
their spiritual claims, this would undoubtedly be some compensation. 
As the Church rightly claims “ morals,” as well as “ fait ," as coming 
within her sphere, one would expect that those Cardinals who deak- 
so rigidly with the one would be equally strict about the other. Is 
this so as a matter of fact? It is very much to be hoped that the 
latest charge brought against “ the sacred congregations " by M. de 
Saint-Genix, that of refusing to interfere, even at the instance of a 
Bishop, with the inhuman and barbarous practices of which it seems 
only too certain some French religious orders are guilty, and that 
because these orders were amongst the strongest supporters of their 
authority, may be shown to be false. Dutit is difficult to.see how 
this can be so in view of the correspondence with the Bishop published 
in M. Saint-Genix's article. | 

Such cynical callousness as to ordinary humanity, not to mention 
the higher law of Christian charity, strikes far deeper than any 

* Since Dr. Mivart’s death, & letter appeared in the Daily Chronicle, referred to by a 
correspondent in the Monitor, in which the writer, who himself claimed to be a priest, 
declared that he, together with “thousands” of other Catholics, held exactly the same 
views as Dr. Mivart. This, without doubt, is a gross exaggeration (the writer has not met 
with a single ‘unbelieving priest"), yet, taken in conjunction with the testimony of 
Dr. Mivart and with other evidence, it is unfortunately highly probable that there is a 


substratum of truth in it, and that there is a body, albeit a small one, of such priests and 
laity more or less known to each other. 


t Perhaps the worst feature of these decrees is the impression produced on intelligent 
outsiders, that no other way of regarding the faith is possible for a Catholic. They thus 
i@fer that the Catholic creed is irreconcilable with proved scientific discoveries. These 
decrees have produced the same effect within the Church’s fold. -Notably was this the case 
with Renan, who regarded any other view as “an illusion of liberal Catholics.” 
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mere encouragement of superstition and obseurantism. -It will have ` 
to be recognised henceforth, except this charge is disproved, by all 
those, capable of appreciating facts, that.the system of the Curia i in 
its, present form is opposed, not only to the most certain conclusions ' 
of modern thought, but also to “ Judgment, Mercy and Faith,” which 
it sacrifices: on the shrine of a fossilised ecclesiasticism. ' 

Beliefs which have become rooted i in the mind and soul are not the 
result.of a moment’s growth, and it may well be doubted ‘whether 
they can be really altered by any mere decrée of authority. Their, 
careful education of the young shows how fully Catholics recognise 
the fact that religious principles depend, humanly speaking, far more 
upon early associations and HE than upon the utterances of. 
| authority. 

Both among Catholics and Protestants the law. holds good that 
minds will move and think, even though authority discourage or 
- forbid it. It can, within the fold of.the Church, suppress their out- 
ward manifestations, but no more. As Galileo said, “E pur si. 

‘muove!” The utmost it can do is to dd: ought whilst — 
intelligent note of all new facts. 

If the sacred congregations are to regain in any dete the respect- " 
in which they were once held, if they are ever again to be of any real 
use to the Church and: the Faith, one necessary qualification for 
admission to their ranks will be that the new member shall be well- 
‘acquainted with the latest discoveries and theories in Natural Science 
and. Biblical criticism, and that such acquaintance should be the 
outcome of first- hand Study. S 
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‘ROM ancient times certain divine and human personages have 
been supposed to possess peculiar powers over shy and savage 
animals. Bacchus had a predilection for panthers. In the 

Pompeian collections at Naples there are several designs of Bacchus 
and his panther; one of them shows the panther and the ass of 
Silenus lying down together; in another, a very fine mosaic, the 
winged genius of Bacchus careers along, astride of his favourite 
beast; in a third a chubby little boy, with no signs of godhead 
about him, clambers on to the back of a patient panther, which 
has the long-suffering look of animals that are accustomed to be 
teased by children. It may be noticed that children and animals, 
both neglected-in the older art, attained the highest popularity with 
artists of the age of Pompeii Children were represented in all 
sorts of attitudes, and all known animals from the cat to the octopus 
and ihe elephant to the grasshopper were drawn, not only with 

general correctness, but with a keen insight into their humours and 
temperaments. The fondness of Bacchus for panthers is attributed - 
to the fact that he wore a panther-skin, but there seems no motive 
for deciding that the one tradition was earlier than the other. The 
rationale of a myth is often evolved long after the myth itself. 
Perhaps all the stories of gods and animals originated in the simple 
belief that gods, like men, had a weakness for pets. 

Much more important than any of these stories are the closely 
allied legends of the power of Apollo and of Orpheus in taming 
beasts. In each case, the modus operand: was music.* lake the 
greater part of myths, this one was not spun from the thin air of 
imagination, Music has a real influence on animals; in spite of 
theories to the contrary, it-is probablé that the sweet flute-playing of 


* In Hindu mythology, Gunádhya attracts a whole forestful of beastsin a far more 
marvellous way—by reciting his poems to them! 
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‘the snake-charmer—his “ sweet charming " in Biblical phrase—is no 
mere piece of theatrical: ‘business, but a veritable aid in obtaining the 
desired results. I myself could once attract field-mice by playing 


` on the violin, and only the other day, on the road near my house at 


| Saló, I noticed that a goat manifested signs of wishing to stop before 
a grind-organ ; ; its master pulled the string’by which it was led, but 
it tugged at it so persistently that, at last, he stopped, and the goat, 


. turning round its head, listened with eyident attention. Indepen- , 


dently of the pleasure music may give to animals, it excites. their 
curiosity, a faculty which is extremely alive: in them; as may be 
seen by the way in which small birds are attracted by the pretty 
_ antics of the little Italian owl; they cannot resist going near to have 
a better view, and/so they rush to their doom upon the limed sticks. 


-A 


. Legends have an inner and an outer meaning; the allegory of’ 


Apollo, Lord of Harmony, would have been incomplete had it 
lacked the beautiful incident of a hature-peace, partial indeed, but 
still a fairer triumph. to the god than his Olympian honours. For 
nine — he watched the sheep of Admetus, as Euripides describes : — 


Pythean Apollo, master of the lyre, 
si Who deigned to be a herdsman and among 
_ 3 Thy flocks on hills liis hymns celestial sung ; 

And his delightful melodies to hear 
Would spotted lynx and lions fierce draw near; 
They came from Othrys' immeniorial shade, 

By charm of music tame and harmless made; ; 
And the swift, dappled fawns would there resort, 
From the tall pine woods and about'him sport. 


When Apollo gave Orpheus his lyre, he gave him his gift “to. 


soothe the savage breast.” - In the splendid Pompeian fresco showing 
. 8 nature-peace, the bay-crowned, central figure is said to be Orpheus, 
though. its god-like proportions suggest the divinity himself. At 
any rate, nothing can be finer as the conception of ‘an inspired 
musician: the whole body sings, not only the mouth. A lion’and 
a tiger sit on either side; ‘below, a stag and -a wild boar listen 
attentively, and a little hare capers near the stream. In the upper 


section there are other wild boars sporting round.an elephant, while 


oxen play with a tiger; an anticipation of the ox and heer in 
Rembrandt’s “ Garden of Eden.” "os 

. The power of Orpheus to subdue wild beasts was one reason why 
the early Christians took him as a type of Christ. Of all. the 
prophecies which were believed to refer to the Messiah none èo 
captivated the popular mind as those which could be interpreted as 
 .referring to his'recognition, by animals. The-four Gospels which 
` became the canon of the Church threw no light on the subject, but 
the gap was filled up by the uncanonical books; one might think 
that they were written principally for the.purpose of dwelling ‘on 


this meu 80 frequently do — return to it. In the first ‘place, ` 


E 
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they bring upon the scene those dear objects of our childhood's 
affection, the ass and the ox of the stable of Bethlehem. Surely 
many of us cherish the impression that ass and ox rest on most 
orthodox testimony ; an idea which is certainly general in Catholic 
countries, though, the other day, I heard of a French priest who was 
heartless enough to declare that they were purely imaginary. 
* Alas," as Voltaire said, “people run after truth!" As a matter 
of fact, it appears evident that the ass and the ox were introduced to 
fulfil the prophecy of Isaiah: “ The ox knoweth.his owner and the 
ass his master's manger, but Israel knoweth me not.” But there 
arose what was thought a difficulty; the apocryphal Gospels in 
harmony with the earliest traditions place the birth of Christ, not in 
a stable, but in the grotto which is still shown to travellers. To 
reconcile this with the legend of the ass and ox and also with the 
narrative of St. Luke, it was supposed that the Holy Family moved 
from the grotto to a stable a few days after the Child was born. 
This is a curious case of finding a difficulty where there was none, 
for it is very likely that the caves near the great Khan of Bethlehem 
were used as stables. In every primitive country shepherds shelter 
themselves and their flocks in holes in rocks; I remember the 
“uncanny ” effect of a light flickering in the depths of a Phoenician 
tomb near Cagliari; it was almost disappointing to hear that it was 
only a shepherd’s fire. 

Thomas, “ the Israelite philosopher," as he called himself, author 
of the Pseudo-Thomas which is said to date from the second century, 
appears to have been a Jewish convert belonging to one of the 
innumerable “heretical” sects of the earliest times. It may be 
guessed, therefore, that the Pseudo-Thomas was first written in 
Syriac, though the text we possess is in Greek. It is considered the 
model on which all the other Gospels of the Infancy were founded, 
but the Arabic variant contains so much divergent matter as to 
make it probable that the writer drew on some other early source 
which has not been preserved. Mahomet was acquainted with this 
Arabic gospel and Mahometans have not ceased to venerate the 
sycamore-tree at Matarea (rather dilapidated now) under which the 
Arabic evangelist states that the Virgin and Child rested. The 
Pseudo-Thomas contains some vindictive stories, which were modified 
or omitted in the other versions: probably they are all to be traced to 
Elisha and his she-bears: a theory which I offer to those who cannot 
imagine how they arose. A curious feature in, these writings is the 
scarcity of anything actually original; the most original story to be 
found in them is that of how, when the boys of Nazareth made clay 
sparrows, little Jesus clapped his hands and caused his sparrows to 
fly away. This pretty legend penetrated into the folk-lore even of 
remote Iceland. Notwithstanding the fulminations of Councils, the 
. apocryphal Gospels were never suppressed ; they enjoyed an enormous 
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à popularity during the Middle Ages, and many deut derived solely 
from these condemned books crept into the Aurea Legenda and other 
strictly orthodox works. 

The “ Little Child ” of Isaiah’s prophecy v was tho cause of troops of 
wild beasts being convoked to attend the Infant Christ. -Lions 


_-acted as guides for the flight into Egypt, and itis mentioned that | 


not only did they respect the Holy Family but also the asses and 
oxen which carriéd their baggage. Besides, the lions, leopards and 
other creatures: ‘ ‘ wagged their tails with great reverence” (though 
all these animals are not of the dog species, but of the cat, in Which 
wagging the tail signifies the reverse of content). l `~. 

This is the subject of an old English ballad :— A 


And when they came to Egypi’s land, . x E 
"|, Amongst those fierce wild beasts, > 
e. . Mary, she-being weary, 
Must needs sib down. to rest. 
' * Come, sit thee down,” said Jesus, 

i Come; -Bit thee down by me, 

And thou shalt see-how these wild beasts ` 
Do come and worship me.” 


First to come was the “ lovely lion,” king of all wild beasts, and for .. 


our instruction the moral ‘is added: ‘ We'll choose our-virtuous . 


princes of birth and high degree." Sad rhymes.they are, nor; it will 
be said, is the sense much better; yet, hundreds of years ago in 
English villages, where, perhaps, only one man knew how ‘to read, 
this doggerel served the end of the highest poetry: it transported 


~ the mind into an ideal region ; it threw into the English landscape 


deserts, lions, a Heavenly Child;. it stirred the heart with. the 
romance of the unknown; it whispered to the soul:—. > 


— 1 


And the Near is a perishing clod ; 


- The Now is an atom of sand; . , a SEIT 


0 0 7 l But Afar is a Faéry Land, ANC | EN 


And Beyond is the bosom of God. 


"The pseudo- gospel of Matthew relates an incident which — 


to a later period in the Holy Childhood. According to this narrative, 
. when Jesus-was eight years old lie went into the den of a lioness 
. which frightened travellers on the road by the Jordan. The little 
cubs played round his feet while the older lions bowed their heads 
and fawned on him. The Jews who saw it from a distance, said 
that Jesus or his parents must have committed mortal sin for him ‘to 
_ go into the lion’s den: But coming forth, he told them that these 
‘lions were better behaved than they; ‘and then he led the wild 
beasts across the Jordan and commanded them -to go their way, 


^ hurting no one, neither should anyone hurt them till they had ` 


returned to their own country. So-they bade him farewell with 
gentle roars and gestures of respect, 


s -° 
Y 


` 
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These stories are innocent and they are even pretty, for all stories 
of great, strong animals. and little children are pretty. But they 
fail to reveal the slightest apprehension of the deeper significance of 
a peace between all creatures. Turn from them to the wonderful 
lines of William Blake:— : 


And there the lion's ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries 
And walking round the fold 
Saying: Wrath by His meekness, 
And by His health sickness, 
Are driven away 
From our immortal. day. 


— And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep; . 

For, washed in life's river, 

i My bright mane for ever, 

Shall shine like the gold, 

As I guard oer the fold, 


No one but Blake would have written this, and few things that he 
wrote are so characteristic of his genius. The eye of the painter 
seizes what the mind of the mystic conceives, and the poet surcharges 
with emotion words which, like the Vedic hymns, infuse thought 
rather than express it. . 

A single passage in ihe New Testament connects Christ with 
wild animals; in St. Mark’s Gospel we are told that after his 
baptism in the Jordan, Jesus was driven by the Spirit into the 
wilderness, where “He was with the wild beasts, and the angels 
ministered unto Him." In the East the idea of the anchorite who 
leaves the haunts of men for the haunts of beasts was already 
fabulously old. In the Western world of the Roman empire it was a 
new idea, and perhaps on that account, while it excited the horror 

_ of those who were faithful to the former order of things, it awoke an 
extraordinary enthusiasm among the more ardent votaries of the new 
faith. It led to the discovery of the inebriation of solitude, the 
powerful stimulus of a life with wild nature. Many tired brain- 
workers have recourse to mountain ascents as a restorative, but 
these can rarely be performed alone, and high mountains with their 
immense horizons tend to overwhelm rather than to collect the mind. 
But to wander alone in a forest, day after day, without particular 
aim, drinking in the pungent odours of growing things, fording the 
ice-cold streams, meéting no one but a bird or a hare—this will leave 
a gnemory as of another existence in some enchanted sphere. We 
have tasted an ecstasy that cities cannot give. We have tasted it 
and we have come back into the crowded places, and it may be 
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veli for us that we have come back, for not to all i is.it given to walk 
in safety alone with their souls. , 

Of one 'of the earliest Ühristian anchorites in Egypt it is related. 
that for fifty years he spoke to no one; he roamed in a state of 
nature, flying from the monks who attempted to approach him:- At 
last, he consented to answer some questions put by a recluse whose 
extreme piety caused him to be better received than the others. To 
the question.of why he avoided mankind, he replied that those who ~ 
dwelt with men could riot be visited. by angels. After saying this, 
he vanished again into the desert. I have observed that the idea 

of renouncing the world was-not a Western idea: yet, at the point 
' where it touches madness, it had already penetrated into the West— 
we know where to find its tragic record:: — 
Ego vitam agam sub altis "Phrygiae columinibus 
"Ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus! 

` The point of madness would.have been reached more often but for. 
the charity of the stag and the wild. boar and the lion and the buffalo, 
who felt a sort of compassion for the harmless, weak. human 
creatures that came among them, and who. were ready to give that 
responsive sympathy which is the sustaining ichor of life. 

The same causes produce the same effects; man may offer surprises 
but never men. Wherever there are 'solitarios, there are friendships 
between the recluse and the wild beast. Al sorts of stories of lions ` 
and other animals that were on friendly terms with the monks of the' 
desert’ have come down to us in the legends of the Saints, and as. 
soon as the hermit appears in Europe, his four-footed friends | appear . 
"with him. For instance, there was the holy Karileff wlio tamed a 
buffalo. Karileff was a man of noble lineage who took up his abode ' 
with two companions in a clearing in the woods;on the Marne, where 
he was soon surrounded by all sorts of wild things. Amongst these 
was a buffalo, one of the most intractable of beasts in its wild state, | 
but this buffalo became perfectly tame, and. it was a charming sight. 
to see the aged saint stroking it softly between its horns. Now it . 
happened that the king, who was Childebert, son of Clovis, came to- ` 
. know that there was a buffalo in the neighbourhood, and forthwith 
" he ordered a grand hunt. The buffalo, seeing itself lost, fled to the 
hut of its holy protector, and when the huntsmen approached they 
found’ the monk standing in front of the animal. The king was - 
furious, and swore that Karileff and his brethren should leave the 
place for ever; then he turned to go, but his horse would not move 
one step. This filled him with what was more likely panic fear than 
compunction—he. lost no-time;in' asking ihe saint for his blessing, 
and he presénted him with the whole domain;*in which an abbey | 
was built and ultimately a town, tHe present 'Saint-Calais. Qn- 
another occasion, the same -Childebert was hunting a hare, which 
"took refuge unde the habit of St. ee . the ag 8 buntsman : 
= 2 : 
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rudely expostulated, and the monk surrendered the hare, but, lo and 
behold, the dogs would not continue the pursuit and the huntsman ' 
fell off his horse! 

Evidently there is only a slight element of the miraculous in these 
legends, and none at all in others, -sucly as the story of Walaric, who 
fed little birds and bade the monks not to approach or frighten his 
“ little friends" while they were picking up the crumbs which he 
threw to them. Passing by many examples of the same kind, we 
come to St. Francis of Assisi, who, in some respects, stands alone. 

How St. Francis tamed the wolf of Gubbio is the most famous, 
if not altogether the most credible, of the animal stories related of 
him. That wolf was a quadruped without morals; not only had he 
eaten kids, but also men. All attempts to kill him failed, and the 
townsfolk were afraid of venturing outside the walls even in broad 
daylight. One day St. Francis, against the advice of all, went out 
to have a serious talk with the wolf. He soon found him, and 
“Brother Wolf,” he said, “you have eaten not only animals but 
“men made in the image of God, and certainly you deserve the 
* callows; nevertheless, I wish io make peace between you and these 
* people, brother Wolf, so that you may offend them no more, and 
“neither they nor their dogs shall attack you.” The wolf seemed to 
‘agree, but the saint wished to have a distinct proof of his solemn 
engagement to fulfil his part in the peace, whereupon the wolf stood 
up on his hind legs and laid his paw on the saints hand. Francis 
then promised that the wolf should be properly fed for the rest of 
his days, “for well I know,” he said, kindly, “ that all your evil 
deeds were caused by hunger”—upon which text several sermons 
might be preached, for truly many a sinner may be reformed by a 
good dinner and by nothing else. The confract was kept on both 
sides, and the wolf lived happily for two years, “nutricato 
cortesemente dalla gente,” at the end of which he died of old age, 
sincerely mourned by all the inhabitants. 

If anyone decline to believe in the wolf of Gubbio, why he must 
be left to his invincible ignorance. But there are other tales in the 
Fioretti and in the Legenda Aurca which are nowise hard to believe. 
What more likely than that-Francis, on meeting a youth who had 
wood-doves io sell, looked at the birds “con l'occhio pietoso," and 
begged the-youth not to give them into the cruel hands that would 
kill them? ‘The young man, “inspired by God,” gave the doves to 
the saint, who held them against his breast, saying, “ O, my sisters, 
“innocent doves, why did you let yourselves be caught? Now will I 
“save you from death and make nests for’ you, so that you may 
"increase and maltiply according to the commandment of our 
* Creator." Schopenhauer mentions, with emphatic approval, the 
- *adian merchant at the fair of Astrachan who, when he has a turn of 
good luck, goes to the market-place and buys birds, which he seis at 
_ VOL, LKXVII, or ° 
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liberty. The holy Francis not only set his doves free, but thought 
about their future, a refinement of benevolence which might “ almost 
have persuaded " the humane though crusty old.philosopher tó put 
on the Franciscan habit. | l 

(At this point I chance to see from my window a kitten in the act 
of annoying a rather large snake. Itis a coiled-up snake; probably. 
an Itongo. It requires a good five minutes to induce the kitten to 
abandon its quarry and to convey the snake to a &afe place under 
the myrtles. ` This being done, I resume my pen.) 

I have remarked that in some respects the Saint of Assisi stands 
apart from the other saints who took notice of animals. It was-a 
common thing, for instance, for saints to preach to creatures, but 
there is an individual note in the sermon of Francis, to the- birds 
which is not found elsewhere. The reason why St. Anthony preached 
to the fishes at Rimini was that the “heretics” would not listen to 
him, and St. Martin addressed the water-fowl who were diving 
after fish in the Loire because, having compared them to the devil, 
seeking whom he may devour, he thought it necessary to ordet them 
to depart from those waters—which they immediately did, no doubt 
frightened to death by the apparition of a gesticulating saint and the 
wild-looking multitude. The motive of Francis was neither pique at 
not being, listened to nor the temptation to show miraculous skill as 
- a bird-scarer; he was moved solely by an effusion of tender senti- 
ment, Birds in great quantities had alighted in a neighbouring 
field: a beautiful sight which every dweller in the country must 
have sometimes seen and asked himself, was it a parliament, a 
garden party, a halt in a journey? “ Wait a little for me here upon 
the road,” said the saint to his companions, “I am going to preach to 
my sisters the birds.” And so, “having greeted them as creatures 
endowed with reason,” he went on to say: “ Birds, my sisters, you 
“ought to give great praise to your Creator, who dressed you with 


“feathers, who gave you wings to fly with, who granted you all the - . 


“ domains of the air, whose solicitude watches over you." The birds 
stretched out their necks, fluttered their wings, opened their beaks, 
and looked at the preacher with attention. When he had done, he: 
passed in the midst of them and touched them with his habit, and 
not one of them stirred till he gave them leave to fly away. 

The saint lifted worms out of the path lest they should be crushed, 
and during the winter frosts, for fear that the bees should die in the 
hive, he brought honey to them and the best wines that he could find. 
Near his cell at Portiuncula there was a fig-tree, and on the fig-tree 
lived a cicada, One day the Servant of God stretched out his hand 
and said, “ Come to me, my sister Cicada"; and at once the insect 
flew upon his hand. And he said to it, “ Sing, my sister Cicada, and 
praise thy Lord." And having received his permission she sang 
her song. The biographies that were written without the inquisition 
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into facts which we demand, gave a living idea of the man, not a 
photograph of his skeleton. "What mattered if romance were mixed 
with truth when the total was true? We know St. Francis of 
Assisi as if he had been our next-door neighbour. It would have 
needed unbounded genius to invent such a character, and there was 
nothing to be gained by inventing it. The legends which represent 
him as one who consistently treated animals as creatures endowed 
with reason are in discord with orthodox teaching; they skirt 
dangerously near to heresy. Giordano Bruno was accused of having 
said that men and animals had the same origin; to hold such an 
opinion qualified you for the stake.* But the Church that canonised 
Duddha under the name of St. Josephat, has had at times accesses of 
 toleration which must have made angels rejoice. 

St. Francis of Assisi was a Fakeer or Dervish of the West. Even 
the name of poverello, by which he liked to be called—what does it 
mean but Fakeer or Dervish? When the inherent mysticism in 
man's nature brought the Dervishes into existence soon after 
Mohammed's death, in spite of the prophet’s well-known dislike for 
monasticism, they justified themselves by quoting the text from ihe 
Koran: “ Poverty is my pride.” It would serve the Franciscans 
equally well. The begging friar was an anachronism in the religion 
of Islam as be is an anachronism in modern society. But what did 
that matter to him? 

The pre-eminently holy Dervishes called Abdáls lived alone in the 
desert with friendly wild beasts, over whom they exercised an 
extraordinary sway. There were several Abdáls of high repute 
during the reigns of the early Ottoman Sultans. Perhaps there was 
more confidence in their sanctity than in their sanity, for while a 
Catholic historian finds it inconvenient to admit the hypothesis of 
madness as accounting for even the wildest conduct of the saints of 
the desert, a devout Oriental sees no irreverence in recognising the 
possible affinity between sainthood and mental alienation. In India 
the holy recluse who tames beasts may be either Mussulman or 
Brahman: his vocation does not depend on belief in metempsychosis 
for we meet him where that belief is not. Whatever is very old is 
still a part of the everyday life of the Indian people. Accordingly, 
the native newspapers frequently report that some prince was 
attacked by a savage beast while out hunting, when at the nick of 
time a venerable saint appeared, at whose first word the beast 
. politely relaxed its hold. A very good authority by no means thinks 
that all these stories are invented.t In this case the hero is generally 
a Jogi, a Hindu, but it was a Mussulman anchorite who, a few years 


* It is at least curious to recall that Francis is thought to have been at one time a 
Troubadour, and that the Troubadours had many links with those Neo-Manichran heretics 
wom Catholics charged with believing in the transmigration of souls. 

T Vide Beast and Man in India. By John Lockwood Kipling, p. 396. 
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ago, thrust his arm into the cage of a tiger at Lahore in the convic- 
tion that the animal would recognise his holy power. Alas, a 
zoological gardén is not the forest primeval, and the tiger, nurtured - 
-~by English officers, knew not the saint. . He tore the poor arm so 
ruthlessly that the man died after two or three days of suffering, 
. borne with heroic patience. - - B 
* Those who try to divest themselves of human nature rarely succeed, 
„aŭd the reason nearest to the surface why, over all the world, the 
, lonely recluse made friends with animals was doubtless his loneliness. - 
. On their side, animals have only to be persuaded that men are ` 
harmless for them to meet their advances half-way. If this is not 
always true of wild beasts, it is because (as St. Francis apprehended) 
unfortunately they are sometimos hungry; but man is not the 
favourite prey of any wild beast who is in his right mind. Prisoners 
who tamed: mice or sparrows followed the same impulse as saints 
who tamed lions or buffaloes. How many a prisoner who returned to 
the fellowship of men must have regretted his mouse or his sparrow! 
Animals can be such good company. Still, it follows that if their - 
. society was sought as a substitute, they were, in a certain sense, 
. vicarious objects of affection. We forget that even in inter-human 
. affections much is vicarious. The sister of charity gives mankind the . 
love which she would have given to her children. The ascetic who : 
will never hear the pattering fect of his boy. upon the stairs, loves 
the gazelle, the bird fallen from its nest, the lion cub whose mother 
. has been slain by the hunter. ‘And love, far more than charity, 
blesses him that gives as well as him that takes. 
Dut human phenomena are complex, and this explanation of the . 
sympathy between saint and beast dóes not cover the whole ground. 
"^ Who can doubt that these men, whose faculties were concentrated 
on drawing nearer to the Eternal, vaguely surmised that wild living - 
creatures had unperceived channels of communication with spirit, 
hidden rapports with the Fountain of Life which man has lost or has 
never possessed? Who can doubt that in the vast cathedral of 
Nature they were awed by “the mystery which is in the face of 
brutes"? . NN 
Beside the reed to love and the need to wonder, some of them 
knew the need to pity. Here the ground widens, for the heart that 
‘feels the pang of the meanest thing that lives does not beat only in 
the hermit’s cell or under the sackcloth of a saint. 


-~ 
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YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS AND PARENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


N all civilized communities the physical, mental and moral 
development of the young is of the utmost importance. In a 

- country like ours, with its marvellous growth of population, its 
decay of rural life, and the massing of the people into densely- 
crowded districts, it is not too much io say that the culture of the 
young presents the most difficult but at the same time the most 
important social problem of the day. For many years the decay 
of home life has steadily but certainly been going on. The rush of 
life, the desire of wealth, the passion for exciting pleasures among 
the well-to-do, the high rents, the distance men have to travel io 
their work, the insecurity of that work, the daily labour of married 
women, and, perhaps greatest of all, the public-house—all combine 
to make the " Happy Homes of Old England," so far as the poorer 
classes are concerned, -a figure of speech and a poetical dream. 
Under these circumstances, for good or evil, there has been a gradual 
development in the responsibility of the State and a gradual removal 
of the responsibilities of the parents. We have now our national 
system of free education; but while we have splendidly-equipped 
State and rate-supported Board Schools open free, it is a sad reflec- 
tion that a large staff of officials should be required not to teach, but 
to compel parents to send their children to school. Sadder still is it 
to reflect that tens of thousands of parents have to be brought before 
our magistrates in order that their children may be forced into 
school. Should the parent plead that he or she (generally she) has 
sent the child to school, and that it has played truant, then a “ truant 
school” is promptly provided. Probably that fails in its object, and 
e later on the growing boy is sent to an “industrial school,” followed 
still later by a term in a “reformatory.” All through this oft- 
repeated: process the State has taken on itself the duties of the pareni, 
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and the parent, whose duty, privilege and pleasure it should have 
been, has got rid of natural responsibilities. While the State has on: 
the one hand assumed the duty of the parent, with regard to the 
mental culture of the child, religious and philanthropic societies 
. have, on the other, been anxious to stand in loco parentis toward the 
children with regard to their moral culture; thus im order to teach 
the children religious principles we have our Sunday Schools, to 
teach them temperance our Bands of Hope; mercy, our Guilds of. 
Mercy; in fact, societies for teaching them all the cardinal virtues, 
with the Ten Commandments thrown in, but with very little atten- 
tion to the fifth. Not for one moment would I seek to belittle all these 
agencies; I know the good they do, and, alas, I know the necessity 
for their existence. But, after all, there is in them the danger of 
leading parents to neglect their own duties, to leave to others that 
which should be cheerfully and joyfully done by themselves. . The 
. ideal State is one in which the homes are clean and happy, in which 
parents live up to their privileges and fulfil their duties, looking 
upon their children—not as mere claimants for food and clothing, 
but as hearts to be nourished, characters to be formed and destinies | 
to be shaped; for the home, and the home alone,.is the school in 
which youth can be trained to fit it for the proper performance of 
duty to God and man. 

The wholesale and easy way in which parents get rid of their 
children at the expense of the State can only be undérstood by those 
who are in daily attendance at a police-court. The widespread 
desire that exists among. parents to get rid of their children can only 
be appreciated by those engaged in similar work to my own. Scores 
of people come to see me, animated with a desire to get rid of a child 
of tender years, who is not so good as he might be, but who is, 
perhaps, better than could be expected, considering the very little 
trouble the parents have taken to make him better. Frequently I 
get letters begging of me to help the writers to have some child 
placed in some voluntary or State-aided institution. “Get him 
away” is the technical phrase used; and it is a phrase with which . 
parents are sadly too familiar. I can count a number of parents who 
have got rid of their children wholesale at as early an age as possible. 
A printer's reader of my acquaintance has “got” three “ away.". 
Another acquaintance of mine has also three “away.” A fort- 
night ago he tried to get his fourth away. He did not succeed; 
but I have not the slightest doubt that at an early date his per- 
severance will be rewarded, and that his fourth will be “ got away,” . 
unless, indeed, as I profoundly hope may be the case, Lord James’s 
‘Bill steps in and confronts him with certain penalties. Now this 
class of parents is a large one, and precious little they care where the 
children are sent so long as they have no trouble and no expense 
with them ; boys’ home, indystrial school, reformatory, sea, any one of | 
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them will do, so long as the children are “ got away.” It may appear 
strange, but, nevertheless, it is perfectly true, that this class of 
parents does not come from the poorest of the poor. It is a rarity to 
find a poor hard-working widow begging that her child may be got 
away. Not often do we find a widow charging a boy of eight with 
‘being beyond her control; but we frequently find men doing this. 
Not very long since an exceedingly well-dressed man of about thirty- 
five was charged in a North London court with being drunk; he 
promptly paid his 10s. fine and went away. <A fortnight later Qu 
stylishly-dressed woman was charged with a similar offence. As she 
gave the same name and address I concluded they were husband and 
wife. So I called on them, and my visit was repeated several times. 
They had a very nice home , kept two servants, and had four children. 
I noticed a bonny lad of eight, as I saw him several times. .Somo 
months later I got a letter as follows : — 
“Dear Mr. Homes, —You know my Jack (the eight-year-old). I 
am sorry to say that he has got into bad-ways, steals money from 
us, stops out late, and is very disobedient. Can you get him into any 


training home or institution of any kind, where his evil propensities 
will be cured? Kindly oblige us in this. " 


I could not resist the temptation to reply as follows : — 


“Dear Srg,—I know but of one cure for Jack's evil propensities, 
and that is a thorough application of the horsewhip to both parents." 

I know of a certainty that some parents have connived at tho 
offences of children in order that they might be charged and then 
“got away." I have known money so placed that a boy might take 
it; he did so, and was promptly given into custody. I have known 
at least two instances in which fathers even suggested offences to 
boys that they might fall into the hands of the police, appear before 
the magistrate, and then be “got away." We frequently find 
stalwart fathers ‘giving boys of eight years old into custody, and 
charging them with being “beyond control.” J have seen one boy 
of seven so charged. It is singular to find that while these parents 
can cheerfully contemplate the loss of their children for years, they 
are by no means comforted when the magistrate orders the boy to bo 
birched ; in fact, I have seen such fathers in tears and some mothers 
faint when a half-dozen strokes have been ordered. Some two years 
ago a father charged an eight-year-old with being beyond control; 
he stole, stayed out at night, did not go to school, etc. The father 
gave the child a most deplorable character. The case came before a 
magistrate well qualified to deal wisely with it. “ Have you ever 
“corrected the child?" he asked. “Oh yes, sir, I am always 
$ _ correcting him.” “I mean have you ever whipped him?” “Oh 
“no, sir; I never béat my children!” ‘What! never tried the 
Se virtue of a bireh rod? Then it is about time you did, and I desire 
“you at once to take the boy to the back of the court, and, in the 
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* presence of the inspector and gaoler, who will see it properly done, 
“to give him six strokes." -"I could not do it, sir." “Go along, sir, 
“and get it done," There was a procession to the back—a cheeky 
boy, a sheepish father, and the amused officers. Two strong officers 
‘held the boy, who was bent over the stool, the rod was put in! the: 
father’s hand, and piercing screams were heard in the court. "The , 
procession came back, the father triumphant, the boy in tears. 
.* Well, sir, have you asserted yourself?” “ Yes, sir 1? * Was it well 
“done, gaoler?" f Very well done, your worship!" “Now, sir, 
“take this boy home, be kind to him, interest yourself in him, be 
. * to him all that a father should be, and learn that parentage brings 
sometimes unpleasant duties as well as pleasures!" His boy was 
not “get away." While the magistrdtes have the power, a power 
very largely exercised, of committing boys under the age of fourteen : 
to a certified industrial school till sixteen, and boys between fourteen 
and sixteen to a certified reformatory till nineteen, they have no ` 
power to make, at the time of commitment, any order upon the . 
parents for monetary contribution toward the maintenance of the 
-boy committed. In the one case the inspector of industrial schools, 
‘through his agents, and in the other the inspector of reformatory 
schools, through his agents, if they wish to obtain contributions from 
the parents, must proceed by way of summons, and a cumbrous and 
almost impossible task awaits them. The parents have probably 
promptly changed their address, they have to be found—not always 
an easy task; the wages earned have to be ascertained—another 
difficult job; the general wants and condition of the family must be 
found out. When all this knowledge is obtained, occasionally, but 
very seldom, a summons is issued to the parents, who have meanwhile ` 
again changed their address,.so that probably it cannot be served ; 
but even if it be served, and the parent at length stands before the 
` magistrate, the difficulty of proving that parent's ability to pay is no 
light one; indeed, the only light thing about the whole business 1s 
‘the order that a magistrate sometimes makes upon the parents, and 
this generally is about 1s. or 1s. 6d. per week. All’the onus of proof 
comes upon the State, and I suspect the whole of.the money 
recovered by-this process does not cover the expense of procuring it, 
and leaves nothing for the support of the children got away. Even 
as I am writing a portly, not badly-dressed or fed woman is shown 
into my room; she has two children away at an industrial school at 
Ashford, one aged nine, the other eleven; they have been away ten 
. months, and are to stay till sixteen. “I want you to help me to seo, 
* my children,” she said. -I examined her eyes, and told her.that I 
. thought she could see quite well. “Oh, yes, my eyes are all right, 
“but I cannot see them without going to Ashford, and I haven't the- 
“money to go with. I have been to the magistrates at Tottenham 
< * Police-court, who sent them away, and they said they had no poor- 
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“box funds, and I was advised to apply to you. They said you would 
* be sure to help me.” I told her that she had been saved the cost of 
feeding and clothing her two boys for ten months, that she had not 
been asked for a single shilling toward their support, and that Ł 
thought as she had & husband in work she could afford out of the 
money saved to pay her own fare. This woman had the positive 
conviction that the State and society, having taken her two boys to 
keep and train free, ought to pay her fare to Ashford. to see them. 
Now she represents a large class, and—let there be no mistake about 
it—the more this is pandered to, the more it grows; the easier it is 
made for parents to get rid of their natural obligations, the less and 
still less do they fulfil those obligations. It were far better for the 
State to have absolute Socialism than to continue a system that, 
tempts many parents to neglect their high duties and abase them- 
selves in order to get rid of their children at the expense of the State. 

But there are vast numbers of boys between eight and sixteen 
brought’ before our magistrates whose parents are not the 
prosecutors: charges of wandering, sleeping out, being on enclosed 
premises, petty theft, are numerous. Sometimes the police are the 
prosecutors, oftener still the publie. I know that even the best of 
parents, who love their children and who do everything possible for 
their nurture and culture, are liable to have an unruly or dishonest 
child; but such are exceptions, for the great bulk of our youthful . 
offenders come from those homes where parental contro] and interest 
are lax or non-existent. I have not visited for years among this 
class without taking some knowledge of them. Conflicting duties 
make the tragedy of life, and I can well appreciate the position in 
which our magistrates find themselves when these youthful offenders 
are before them. Wrong-doing cannot go altogether unpunished ; 
the public must be protected; children must be protected against 
themselves, and often against their parents. It is very difficult to 
right. one wrong without perpetrating another. So the problem of 
how io safeguard and train youthful offenders without demoralising 
parents, becomes almost insoluble. 

Lord James’s Youthful Offenders Bill, which has passed its third 
reading in the House of Lords, goes some distance toward solving 
this problem. There is much in it to commend—some splendid 
clauses increasing and fixing the responsibility of parents, and 
placing upon them for the first time the onus of proving theni 
inability to contribute toward the support of children who, on 
magisterial order, are committed to either industrial schools or 
reformatories. The Bill is not properly named, for female youthful 


offenders are not included in its provisions, which apply to males 


only. The Bill naturally divides itself into two parts. The first 
part provides for an extended sphere of influence for the birch rod 
the second for an extended sphere of parental responsibility for the 
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wrong-doing of their children. — I hope for more good, ; 
from the latter part of the Bill than, from the former; though, in 
spite of what many good people say, ‘the former has its uses and: 
advantages. As a matter of-fact the-birch, cannot be dispensed with: 
But let us look at the Bill. Clause I. provides that any male child 
convicted either on indictment or summarily of any ‘offence, other 
than homicide, or the non- -payment of fines, costs or damages, may, 
instead of being committed to prison, be privately birched in the , 
presence of an; inspeetór or sergeant of. police, the. parents or 
guardians being present if-they so desire. The number of strokes is 
, not to exceed, in the case of a child, six; in the case of a boy under 
fourteen, twelve; in other cases, eighteen. , By: this clause the domain : 
of the rod is wonderfully enlarged, birching being at present confined. 

_to boys between the ages of ten and fourteen. It is difficult to see . 
_ why the birch should be a wholesome thing for-boys of ten years arid 
a month or boys-of thirteen and eleven months, and deleterious for 
boys-of nine and.eleven. months and boys of fourteen and one month; 
" but so itis at present. In our courts we often see the anomaly of three 
boys charged with one offence, in which all have equally participated, 
‘one boy just-under ten, one of twelve, and one óver fourteen years of 


, ‘age. The middle boy may be, and sometimes is, birched, the other 


two. are treated as -first-offenders, and their parents’ Tecognisances 
^ taken. .I suppose there is a psychological moment in the age of the 
man child, both upward and downward, when the birch should not 
be applied ; but it is obvious that if justice is to be done and birching 
obtain at all, the ages at which it can be-applied must be enlarged, 
„and its sphere of operation extended. From .this.clause it appears ` ` 
that an infant of seven years may be charged in our courts, sentenced; 


and receive from a constable six strokes. I believe this to be a grave ^^ 


mistake, and while I feel sure that none of our Metropolitan. 
- magistrates would order a child of such tender yéars to be birched at 
-all, I am by no means sure of local justices of the peace. . Such à, 


proceeding ought not to be even thought of, let alone allowed, by the. `; 


State; if such little ones must be whipped at all the duty of doing 
‘it belongs to the parents, and the. parents alone.. -I think I am 
putting the age at its very lowest limit when I say that no child 
under nine ‘ought: to be whipped. If a child under that age ‘will 
persistently do wrong, the parent. ought, toi be held responsible, and. 
means ought to be provided for dealing with those parents and 
making them responsible. I have said that the law now allows the 
bizehing of boys between the ages of ten and fourteen; ‚but: tlie 

. authors of this Bill contemplate the: ‘birching of boys over fourteen, 
for from the words “In any other case” it is evident that boys over 


‘that age are liable to be sentenced to eighteen strokes. No good e 


. can come of inflicting sich chastisement beyond the age of sixtéen. 
al would plead then that the whipping age should Be from nine ta 
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sixteen, and that the number of the strokes should never exceed 
twelve, as more than this will not be justice but cruelty. 

But this Bill not only enlarges the ages for whipping; it also 
greatly enlarges the number of offences for which boys may be 
whipped. Evidently the birch rod has a future before it, and the 
manufacturers of it have piping times in view. At present boys can 
only be birched for indictable offences; the Dill proposes to extend 
that punishment to summary convictions also. The human boy 
throws stones—birch him. He even kicks a football in the street— 
whip him. He goes so far as to get a catapult—birch again. He 
tosses for coppers on the pavement—more birch. He larks 
in the street, to the annoyance of his elders——birch again. My 
Lord James and most noble Lords Spiritual and Temporal, your 
birch is of no effect, for it will not quench the hereditary instincts 
of the young human animal. Had you not better provide him with 
good playgrounds, where, according to his lights and after his kind, 
he can have a rollicking if not a scientific game, for if he is healthy 
he must let off the steam somewhere, and, poor fellow, he can't do 1t 
at home. I must however acknowledge that the Bill provides that 
fines shall first be inflicted, and that only where the fines, costs or 
damages are not paid shall the virtue of the birch be tried. This 1s 
a wise provision, and beyond a doubt the great bulk of the fines will 
be paid by the parents, as indeed they are now; but as the bye-laws 
of local authorities will increase with the population, it is evident 
that a larger number of boys will be fined by our magistrates; if 
then the parents or friends of those boys are unable or unwilling to 
pay the fines inflicted, it is surely better to birch them moderately 
than send them to prison. It is the lesser evil. 

Clause III. of the Bill is a new departure, making, as it does, the 
neglect of parents to exercise due control over their children an 
offence, by rendering them liable, if their child has committed any 
offence whereby loss, injury or damage has been inflicted on others, 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. The whole or any part ot 
the fine may be ordered to be paid as compensation to the person 
injured, or the parent may be ordered to pay the costs of the pro- 
ceedings against the child, or may be called upon to give security 
for the good behaviour of the child. From this clause it appears 
that a summons against a child may include a summons against the 
parent, or if the child be dealt with first, the proceedings may be 
adjourned for the presence of the parent, when both charges may be 
heard together. If convicted, the parent has a right of appeal to 
Quarter Sessions. . This is a far-reaching clause, but it is a tall 
order; for it will be very difficult, on the one hand, to prove that the 
parent “has neglected without sufficient excuse to exercise due 
“control over the child," or on the other that the parent “has 
“sufficient excuse” for neglecting to cqntrol the child. What is 
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“due control” and what forms a “sufficient excuse > are problems 
ihat the magistrates will be called on to solve if the Dill becomes 
‘law. That they will do it wisely I have no shadow of doubt, for on 
the whole this clause makes for good and gives to the magistrates 
_ the power to award compensation for injuries—a power they do not 
at present possess, but a result which they often achieve by round- 
about means. It is not to be conceived that „they will award 
vindictive or excessive compensation. 

Clause IV. provides that any child or young person committed for 
trial or remanded may be placed in the custody of any fit person who 
is willing to receive him, that person being named in the order of 
commitment; he must remain there until delivered ; in due course by 
the law; if he escape he may be arrested without warrant and 
brought back to the custody of the fit" person; this “order” may 
be revoked, and the young person committed to prison.-- The County 
Council, Town Council, or School Board may defray the expenses of 
maintaining the young person while he is in the custody of the fit 
person. The court that makes the order for the detention of the 


child. may at the same time make an! order upon the parent ow 


guardian for a sum not_exceeding five shillings per week toward the 
maintenance of the child while he is in custody. This is the weakest 
and worst clause in the Dill so far as London and our large 
towns are concerned. Who is to be the “fit” person? Is he to 
be certified by the Home Secretary? If not, who is to be the 
judge of fitness? The Bill does not say so, but it has been suggested 
that married constables should have charge of them. Married 
constables have families of their own, and n'one too much room for 


them. Is the constable to stay at home to keep guard over tha’ 


young person, or is the young person to be chained to the bedstead ? 


J 


If neither, then the young person will be missing when he is most 


. vanted. But do ihe framers of this clause know, have they the 
slightest idea, of the state in which many boys are brought into our 
courts. Coming from dirty homes, unwaslied except by accident, 
they have perhaps been sleeping out for a-time, and have become 
‘verminous to a degree. Who is to be the fit person to receive them 
and undertake their cleansing? Who is to provide them with a 
change of raiment? The workhouse or prison authorities do it 
now, and I conceive they are the fit persons still to do it. But 
supposing the young person is cleanly and decently clad, and is 
charged with some offence that necessitates a remand, how can it 
demoralise a boy of thirteen if he is detained for a week in the 


workhouse or a boy of fifteen in prison? They must be detained 


somewhere, and the disgrace of being in the custody of some “fit” 
person must, if we think rightly, be equal to the disgrace of being 
remanded to the workhouse or prison. Many people would move 
_ heaven and earth to prevent what they are pleased to call the disgrace 
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of a young person being sent to prison. Let us have no coddling, 
but straight teaching, with our young persons. Let them know 
plainly that the disgrace is not in the sentence they receive, but im 
the crime they commit, and that all convictions, whether dealt with 
under the First Offenders Act, by the birch or by a short term of 
imprisonment, are of equal disgrace. lt will never do for our boys 
to hold the grip of the law in contempt. The First Offenders Act 
has done a world of good; the magistrates gladly and freely avail 
themselves of its provisions; boys and girls know this, and 
many of them think that as a dog is entitled to its 
first bite, so they are entitled to their first conviction ior crime 
free of all penalties. A young hopeful of fifteen the other day 
asked me if I was the Court Missionary, and on my acknowledging 
` the fact he promptly asked me to get the magistrate to deal with him 
under the First Offenders Act. I asked him what he knew about 
such an Act; he said he knew lots of lads who had been so dealt 
with. I did not rise to the occasion. Later on in the cells I heard 
a comrade call to him and ask how much he had got. “A month” 
was the reply, ^I thought the blooming missionary would speak for 
me, but he wasn’t taking any." Our magistrates, at any rate in. 
London, “take plenty"; for they deal leniently, mercifully and even: 
tenderly with young offenders. This is as it should be; but to 
proceed further in this direction I feel persuaded will do more harm 
than good, for sharp lads will trade upon it. There is a good deal of 
nonsense talked about the “ prison taint.” A conviction for theft is: 
a conviction, whatever be the sentence awarded, and a boy is far less: 
likely to get instruction in criminality in prison than he is in a: 
reformatory, boys’ home, shelter or lodging-house; in these places: 
they have free communication; and boys can teach each other a great. 
deal. 

Clause VI. gives the magistrates the power, when a boy is com- 
mitted either to an industrial school or reformatory, to make them 
and there an order upon the parents for the maintenance of the» 
child. This order must not exceed five shillings per week, and may 
be any part of that sum. It.also gives power to the parent to applw 
to the court within a prescribed time for a reduction of the amount 
or for the cancelling of the order. These orders may be enforced, 
that is, the parents may be sent to prison if.they do not pay. This ts 
the best clause in the Bill; it can do no harm, it will certainly do 
much good, as parents will not rid themselves of all responsibilily 
when their children are sent away; if they can pay they must pay; 
if they cannot, then the onus comes upon them of proving theit 
inability ; in fact, it reverses the rule that prevails now. This surely 
must be equitable, and if the Bill becomes law the State will no 
Younger hold out an inducement to parents to neglect or charge their 
children. Probably, nay certainly, the orders that will be made 
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upon parents will be for — om ; those conversant with our, 
a M duda know that the’ poor will be treated with leniency,. and | 
P ‘the: widow with: sympathy; but the good is not to be measured. by 
the amount of money recovered—that is the least part of it,— but it. 
^ will bring parents báck.to their responsibilities; it'will teach them 
that tlieir child, although away from them, is still their child;.and 
has its place in their household, economy; it will teach parents to 
look better after their children, and if they do this their own 
^ happiness will-increase, ‘for the future, of , their children will be 
brighter. I know, and few know better, the difficulties and worries 
that enyiron the lives of the poor. IL have: shared them. . I know 
‘also, for I have shared in this, the thrill of joy and the consecrated 
eae that isin the Home. of the working man when the house-~ 
hold gods are gods of flesh and^ blood. To watch the growth of ihe 
“body, the unfolding of the mind, the development of character from ` 
infancy upward, is to live in wondeiland; but io nurture that body, 
. 2" to train that mind, ànd to shape that character, i is to.live in deed and 
E truth. Any State system, law.or movement that tends ‘to induce : 
my fellows: to forego such privileges and joys is not and cannot be |’ 
for. their ultimate good. Any law that. hasa tendency to brace 
‘them up to fulfil parental duties, that they may share in parental: 
' joys, is and must be for their ultimate happiness and the well- -being 


^ ofthe community. : 
QE uu off some extent Lord James's Bil makes for this. desirable end. 
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HE point which England has reached in the task of organising 
her education is critical. We require to understand exactly 
what the state of things is now, what the object is that we 

wish to achieve, and what are the means proposed for its achieve- 
ment. If we could only secure -that English children should be 
brought up in the best way practicable, it would make a quite 
infinite difference to them and to the future of the country. About 
that we are agreed. At present they are being brought up, for the 
most part, in ways that are far from the best possible, and that 
might be improved promptly. About that we are also agreed. 
What we want, at this moment, is to look carefully, so that when the 
time comes we may leap boldly. If we do not look carefully now, 
it will not save us that,.when the time comes, we leap feebly and 
nervously, or, worse still, haltingly shift our feet on an impossible 
position. ' 

We need, then, first, a clear idea of our object; second, an 
aecurate knowledge of our position and resources (to be reached by 
à process of comparison with those of other nations); and third, a 
vigorous adjustment of every ounce of our means to the achievement 
of our end;—we need clear strategy, thorough reconnaissance, 
appropriate and energetic tactics. -Above all, we require, when the 
hour for action arrives, to subordinate any “ political” or “ official ” 
ends to the educational end, just as, in another field, we ought to 
subordinate them to the military end. 


e 
ig 
*Our object is to improve our education. The point in which it 
‘most conspicuously calls for improvement is universally acknow- 
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. ledged, although it is somewhat variously expressed and defined. 
The Karl of Rosebery, in a speech at Chatham on the 22nd January, 
1900, put it in this way :—“ I humbly think that in this country 
* we live a great deal too much from hand to mouth. We do not 
. “proceed by scientific method. We go on the principle that things 
“have carried us so well so far, that we are a noble nation, that we 
“are pretty numerous, and that, we have always muddled out 
“right in the end. . . . . . But I say this: that we are a 
* people of enormous waste. We waste simply by not pursumg 
“scientific methods. . .: Germany is infinitely more painstaking 
“Cond scientific in its methods than we are. . . In commerce, 
“in education, and in war, we are not methodical, we are not 
“© scientific, we are not abreast of the more advanced nations of 
"the day. And if we want to keep our place, we shall have to 
“c Consider the lessons we have been taught in this respect,- Depend 
“upon it, however brilliant you may be, the tortoise of investigation, 
* method, and preparation will always catch up and overtake the 
“hare, which leaves everything to the inspiration and effort of the.. 
“ moment.” l 
. Our education, says Lord Rosebery in effect, like our other 
activities, suffers fram our “hand to mouth" or “rule of thumb” 
way of doing things, a way which is always. dangerously wasteful 
and clumsy, but is certainly fatal when it has to deal with 
circumstances wholly new and exceedingly complex, such as have 
never been thumbed or handled before. What we need, he adds, is 
“ investigation, method, preparation.” | 
This is no fresh discovery. A complete generation has passed 
away since Matthew Arnold proclaimed it, importunely, opportunely, 
in Blue Books, and Reviews, and wherever he could get a hearing. . 
lt is nearly* thirty-two years ago that he wrote as follows :—“ The 
“ idea of science and systematic knowledge is wanting to our whole : 
“instruction alike, and not only to that of our business class. 
* While this idca is getting more and more power-upon the Continent, 
“and while its application there is leading to more and more con- 
* siderable results, we in England, having done marvels by the rule 
‘of thumb, are still inclined to disbelieve in the paramount import- 
‘ance, in whatever department, of any other. And yet in Germany 
" everyone will tell you that the explanation of the late astonishing 
“ achievements of Prussia is simply that everyone concerned in them 
“had thoroughly learnt his business on the best plan by which it 
“was possible to teach it to him. In nothing do England and the 
“Continent at the present moment more strikingly differ than in 
“the prominence which is now given to the idèa of science there, 
<“ and the neglect in which this idea still lies here; a neglect so great 


* 1868, in “ Schogls and Universities on the Continent.” l 
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“that we hardly even know the use of the word science in the strict 
“sense, and only employ it in a secondary and incorrect sense.” 

What our chief and most dangerous deficiency was, in Matthew 
Arnold’s eyes, in 1868, that it still remains; in Lord Rosebery’s, in 
1900. Both, in different ways, are exceptionally gifted and excep- 
tionally expericnced observers; both arrive at the same conclusion. 
. What we lack is “ investigation, method, preparation," “ painstaking 
“and scientific method," “the idea of science, and systematic 
“ knowledge.” 

It is indispensable, before we go further, that we should be clear 
as to what both these critics mean by “science” and “scientific 
“method.” For, most unhappily, what Matthew Arnold called the 
‘incorrect and secondary " sense of the terms is still mainly prevalent 
in this country. Science ought not to mean “natural science” 
alone, but the whole body of systematic knowledge, whether in the 
“ humanities " or in “ nature-studies.” There is a science of history, 
and of literary criticism, and of law, and of every kind of human 
activity, just as truly as there is a science of zoology or of chemistry. 
Scientific method, it is true, differs in its applications, though not 
in its ultimate principles, with the various subject-matters of which 
it treats. It is of the essence of scientific method (which means the 
best-informed, the most flexible, the most rational method) that it 
should so differ. And just because scientific method varies, it 
- becomes essential that a “man of science" should have an all-round 
liberal training before he devotes himself to ‘his, “ specialist” study. 
Otherwise he is likely to be unscientific in every province but his own. 

By “science,” then, our two critics mean that intelligent habit of 
mind which leads to “ investigation, method, preparation,” a “ pains- 
“taking and systematic" treatment of the subject, whatever it be, 
which it is called upon to deal with. In this sense, the “ scien- 
tifeally" minded man is one with a trained power of thought, 
an aptitude for the careful collection and comparison of data, and 
an ability for concentrated reflection upon the data so obtained. One 
can tell in five minutes whether a man has this habit of mind or not, 
by the way in which he will address himself to a new book or a 
strange fact. He has a trained instinct -for the appropriate method 
required by the particular investigation; if he has not the requisite 
knowledge, he knows at least that he does not know. And further 
he knows where, and how, he can get to know the best that has been 
hitherto thought and written upon the subject, and what kind and 
degree of certairity he will be able to reach in regard to the problem 
which occupies him. He knows that men have arrived at mastery over 
themselves and over nature by a severe effort to see things as they 
iruly are and by the play of high imagination and intense reflection 
upon things thus truly seen. By no other process will he expect 
results of any value either from himself or from others. 
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All this is a thrice- told tale. It was put by Plato and by Aristotle 


"with a clearness to which we." moderns” can add nothing. . It is 
only repéated here in order that we may formulate again what it is | 


that we are aiming at when we say that we want to Imus our 


education. 
We are aiming to produce a certain habit of m _the habit of 


“investigation, method, and preparation” applied in. their appro- , 


priate forms to the-various aspects of the whole body : of. systematic 


. knowledge, a habit which shows itself, first, in a many-sided interest, 


^ 


and secondly, in a many-sided capability, a habit which resulta in a` 


mastery- over self and a mastery oyer things. 
‘Such a statement of our end will supply us with a. ioüchetons by. 


‘which we can very readily judge the worth of our present system of 


education in its different parts, and also the worth of. certain 
proposals which are being made for its improvement. But before 
we proceed to apply the touchstone, it is necessary to stay for æ- 


moment to consider in ‘what sense Englishmen would be willing 


to accept this as.a statement of the end at which they are aiming 1n 


' their efforts after a better education. It must be admitted. at once 
` that Englishmen care. little or nothing for such an end viewed. as 


‘mere “culture,” id knowledge for the sake of knowledge," or. 


under any of the ps forms which appeal to the German mind 


. 80 strongly. It is not natural or attractive to them in such a guise. 


‘They view education not as-an end in itself, but sometimes as a 


matter of religion, sometimes as a matter óf society, sometimes as . 
‘a matter of commercial or industrial effectiveness. “Ye shall know . 


“the truth and the truth shall make you free,” appeals to'an English. ; 


..man. So does, “He that -hateth instruction loves death.". He is 


. touched also when he iš pulled up short in ‘any of. his numerous 
activities by lack of the requisite knowledge to go further. He, 


hates a muff” and a blunderer, and he is quick to see when 


^ anybody outdoes him in some dexterity by better knowledge. Above. 
all, international rivalry, whether in war or in trade, puts him‘upon - ' 
his mettle, and, m time, drives him to “ go into training 


33 


ànd to 
“ get the thing up." Nor need the Englishman be, ashamed of this 
way of regarding education. It was from the point of view of the 
“ polity " that Plato ànd Aristotle looked' at it; it is in its relation 
to the “ social organism " that much modern ’ speculation looks at it. 


A-community of men, a “sdcial organism," is a living body which - 
must—like any other living. body—harmonise its nature with its ` 


environment and its environment with its nature. Every living 


"thing is 'ealled upon for a ceaseless-effort of adaptation; when the . 


effort slackens, the live thing grows old ; when the effort ceases, thé 
live thing dies. In &.''social organism " this adaptive effort is 


. exerted chiefly upon its still growing tissue, that is upon its younget 


members,-who are, as jd were, plastic one susceptible to vital: change. 
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Education, thus regarded, is the instinctive effort which the social 
body makes to adapt itself to vital needs. A right habit of mind 
then becomes no mere accomplishment or grace, it is a condition of 
continued national vitality. We must as a nation get to know the 
truth, and transform ourselves in conformity with it, or else pay the 
penalty and go under to nations more far-seeing and more energetic. 
This is the way in which Matthew Arnold put it to us thirty years 
ago, and this is the way Lord Rosebery put it to us the other day. 
We must adapt ourselves to our environment, or prepare for senility 
and death. But consider what an environment that strange . 
organism has which we call the British Nation. Its environment is 
. formed not merely by “natural forces," nor by the pressure of 
competing national organisms, but also by its own destiny and the 
position which it has won for itself in the world. Consider its vast 
complexity: our Oriental religion, our literature, learning, and 
language drawn in great part from ihe civilisations of ancient 
Greece and Rome, our Teutonic constitution and manners, our 
modern material enterprise, our huge plexus of industrial and 
colonial activities. Such an environment requires not merely a 
stupendous output of energy, but, by its constantly increasing 
complexity, calls for a more and more complicated and careful 
study, a growing flexibility and versatility of mind. 

It is this call that our education seeks to answer; it is because 
the answer is inadequate that we endeavour to improve our education. ` 
We need stability of character, we need energy; but these qualities 
we may, with some warrant, claim in a great measure to possess, 
and our education, as it exists, does much to foster them. But we 
also need a trained intelligence, a power of severe and concentrated 
reHection,'a many-sided interest and a “many-sided capability, a 
habit of mind flexible and versatile, resourceful, and apt for 
“investigation, method, and preparation.” These are qualities 
which we acknowledge that we plentifully lack. But we must work 
for them, for they are the pre-requisites of successful national 
vitality in the case of a nation with so complex an environment as 
ours. And we must judge proposed improvements in our education 
by constantly enquiring how far they are likely to conduce to this 
desirable habit of mind. 


II. 


We have stated our end, we have got our touchstone. But 
before we proceed to apply it to the criticism of proposals shortly to 
be laid before the country through Parliament, we must first very 
briefly survey our present position and forces. We must reconnoitre 
the ground before we can begin satisfactorily to consider how our 
means are to be adjusted to our acknowledged purpose. 

Our opportunities of making such a reconnaissance are becoming 
362 : 
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" rapidly greater Bes they were. .For Primary Education we have 
the Reports issued yearly by the Education Depártment., .For 
Secondary Education’ we.have the Report of the Royal Commission 
(generally quoted as the “ Bryce Commission ") in 1895; we have 
Mr. Graham Balfour’s admirable book “ The Educational Systems of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ” published in 1898 ; we have the excellent 
series of “Special Reports on Educational Subjects, " which, under’ 
_ the editorship of Mr. M. E. Sadler, have served as ihe Reports of an 
Intelligence Department for Education. But, if we are to apply 
--here also our. main guiding. principle and to admit that, what 
' we chiefly need is “investigation, '` method, preparation," and 
" systematic knowledge," we must affirm, at the very outset, that 
what i is first wanted is a Central Departinent for Secondary Education, - 
'80 mánned and equipped-that it may give, with authority, and after 
a clear review of actual.facts, such a description of the present state 
of our Secondary Schools as may enable us to deal with them - 
according . to knowledge. ^ We have not yet got a lucid and 
complete account of the different agencies and institutions, private, 
proprietary, and endowed, which: are at work in higher education. 
We are still labouring largely in the dark, “hand to mouth,” by 
“rule of thumb,” in the hope that we may “muddle out ix in ` 
“the énd.” 
‘At the very outset of our reconnaissance, . therefore, we are oe l 
to confess that we do not properly know the country, and that we 
have no authoritative and trustworthy map of it. The “ scientific 
“habit of mind” obliges us to “begin by saying that, before anything 
else is done, we must tall for the prompt making of such a map, 
founded on a survey to be carried out by the only possible authority, 
viz. an adequately manned.and equipped Central. E pele! of 
Secondary. Education. i 
^. Of the schools at the two extremes, it is true, we know fully © 
enough for our purpose. The great Public Schools, the’ so-called 
non-local schools, whose heads are represented at the Headmasters’ , 
- Conference, number about 25,000t pupils. We have ample infor- . 
mation about them and ilieir courses of study, and their niethod 
of government. The recently published lives of Edward Thring and |. 


of R. H. Quick have given us a body of valuable criticism “fror F 


within. Those who know them best would probably agree. that the 
national defect shows itself conspicuously.in them. They have 
bred generations of men possessed of energy and stability of character 
and of the power to obey and to command; but they have not yet. 
succeeded in communicating to the general body of their pupils a 


* The Education Department Returns. of — and — Schools of 1897 and 1898 
are admittedly incomple e. 

+ About 24,000 in 1807. Vide “Educational — of Great Pun and Ireland? 
(Graham Balfour), p. 157, footnote. . 
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trained intellectual habit, an idea of scientific method, a power of 
severe and concentrated thinking, a many-sided interest and 
a many-sided capability. But no one is better aware of it 
than the masters of these great schools themselves; nowhere 
more than in these schools has there been of late years an effort 
made to come at the causes of this defect, and, so far as possible, to 
remove them.* The effort is not systematic, it is not scientific. 
But ‘the blame for the want of “investigation, method, and 
‘preparation ” in this respect lies rather with the public at large 
and the Universities than with the great schools. Oxford and 
Cambridge have only recently begun to move, in the study of 
Education, and even now they have no properly equipped Board of 
Studies in the subject. The country has had no one to collect the 
information and.to do the thinking in matters of Education, as it 
has had in matters of Law or Medicine. A schoolmaster in full 
work can no more adequately search and reflect upon the theory 
and practice of his art than a busy doctor with a large connexion can 
do. For the great schools, what is needed is a thorough study of 
Education at the Universities by men with sufficient leisure and 
opportunity io get at the facts and to reflect upon them. There 
ought to be nothing in the genius or the tradition of the great 
schools that should make it impossible to graft upon the splendid 
publie spirit and energetic character, which they already have, the, 
scientific habit of mind and the idea of. systematic knowledge, in 
which they are still to seek. 

But these schools have all the resources which wealth and influence 
can give them ; they are oy led; they may be left to work out their 
own salvation. t 

Passing from them to the Primary Schools, we pass from a group 
of 25,000 pupils to a group of 5,500,000. Taking Boys only, there 
are at least 100 in the Primary Schools for one in the Public Schools. 
This great mass of children are under instruction, roughly speaking, 
for six years, from their fifth year to their eleventh. The conditions 
under which this instruction is given are such that it is extremely 
difficult to develop by its means even the rudiments of that trained 
, mental habit of reasonable method which we have stated to be the 
main object of our Education. There is no doubt, however, that 
` recent changes have all been in the right direction; the substitution 
of inspection for examination is'greatly in favour of more intelligent 
teaching. Buta vast deal still remains to be done. The curriculum 
of our Elementary Schools is at once narrow and complicated, and 


* * The recently held Education Exhibition at the tper Institute gave ample proof 
of this 


f I have said nothing about Girls’ Schools at this point, because there nre no Girls’ 
Schools which quite answer to Eton, Winchester, and the like for boys. The sisters of the 
Public Sehool boys are not yet to be found, in any great numbers, at the Girls’ High 
Schools, which correspond rather to the great town Gr ammar Schools, 
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the ` different subjects ” are dealt with in an artificial and 
mechanical way. Thus of the four “subjects” of History, 
Geography, "Elementary Nature . Knowledge, and Elementary 


it must be clear that nothing is so likely to prevent the growth of a 


'" English, not more than two may be taken in any one school. ` Yet .: 


s 


“scientific” or “reasonable” type of mind’ as to teach History , 


without Geography, or Geography without’ Nature Knowledge, or 


any one of the three without tke. rudiments of an understanding of 


the Grammar of the Mother Tongue. Again, some sort of training 


in manual arts,, treated rationally, not mechanically (as in the 
Swedish form of woodwork), is for young children. an invaluable 


introduction to sound^habits of work in all subjects. A boy who can ' 
"eut cardboard or wood, accurately, for the making of some simple, 


useful article, to a design drawn and, at least in part, invented by 


himself, may be said to have the root of sound method in him. Yet. 


manual training i is not an ‘obligatory part of our primary instruction. 


: Drawing i is taught in an abstract and dull form, divorced from all 


connexion: with actual life and from concrete visible objects, ‘and 
with little relation to either use ‘or beauty. The -Pupil- 


." Teacher system — in spite ‘of the strong recommendations of 


the Departmental Committee of 1897—remains, at least in the rural 
schools, largely unreformed. The employment of wholly unqualified 
teachers [under Article 68 of the Code] is, in country districts, 


labour for the difficult work of instruction is mainly due to the 
-financial necessities of the Voluntary Schools. ' It is a scandal to our 
national life that some business-like compromiset has not yet been 


arranged between sensible men of all ways of thinking, by which ` 


-. largely on the increase. Of these teachers there were 8,534 in 1893 
and 15,136 in 1898.* The large use of unskilled labour and of child: 


the ecclesiastical quarrels, which cripple half the schools of the | 
country, might be smoothed over or adjusted. As it is, Voluntary 
. Sehools refuse local control, and thereby shut themselves out from 


the aid of-local rates. And this’ necessarily implies the lack of 
means for further: progress. The denominational difficulty appears 


again in the inadequate supply of Training Colleges for Priniary. 


Teachers. Most of the old Residential Colleges, with the notable 
‘exception of those founded by. the British and Foreign School Society, 


were largely built with denominational funds, and they are preserved - 


for denominational purposes by the imposition of a test on entrance. 
The new type of Training College—the. so-called: Day: Training 
Colleges, affiliated to Univer ities receive a grant at a rate much 
DEN that assigned to’ the old type, and ead oe unable to 


: * Education Department's Report for 1898:9, p. xxiv. 


| On some such lines as those suggested by Mr. T. Horsfall, of- Manchestey, in T3 
. important pamphlet ‘ Reforms needed in our System of Elementary Education,” published 


by J. E. Cornish i in 1897, : 
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meet at all adequately the lack of accommodation. In the mean- 
time the Primary Schools continue to be staffed to a very large 
degree by unskilled, or half-trained, teachers.* This is strikingly 
at variance with the state of things in France and Germany, and 
must plainly be remedied, if we are in earnest in wishing to see 
the “idea of systematic knowledge” more widely diffused among 
Gur population. - ; 

Just at this moment, however, publie interest 1s mainly concen- 
trated upon the large body of schools which lie between the great 
Public Schools on one side and the Primary Schools on the other. 
This is a dim region, a debatable land, of which, as has already been 
said, we possess no complete and authoritative survey. Mr. Sadler’s 
Intelligence Department, if one may so call it, has done all that 
_was possible—without full powers—to get at the statistics; and we 
may say roughly that, boys and girls together, there are about 
300,000 pupils now at work in such schools. The condition of these 
schools, in respect of curriculum, staff, equipment, and administra- 
tion, varies enormously. The Endowed Schools have, without doubt, 
made conspicuous progress since the Taunton Commission reported 
in 1869: great things in the last quarter of the century have been 
done by Proprietary Schools, especially for Girls, under the guidance 
of such associations as the Girls’ Public Day School Company. Some 
remarkable experiments have been made by Private Schools, such 
as those which M. Edmond Demolins so vivaciously described in his 
notable book, “ A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons ” | Paris, 
Firmin-Didot, 1897]. But the Report of the Royal Commission in 
1895 again affirmed, upon the evidence collected by them, that which 
was the common belief of qualified observers, that the condition of 
our Secondary Schools left much to be desired and much that was, 
with proper organisation, capable of prompt improvement. The 
defects might be classified as defects of (a) administration, (b) staff, 
(c) buildings and equipment, (d) instruction. As to (a) the main 
defect arises from want of any connexion or co-ordination between 
authorities. This is true, not only of the authorities of single 
institutions, but even of those public authorities which deal with 
many different institutions. Thus Educational Endowments, yield- 
ing an income of about £700,000 per annum, are under the general 
. control of the Charity Commissioners, who have issued new schemes 
for so many of the old Grammar Schools. But the Charity 
Commissioners have no official connection whatever with another 
publie authority, the School Boards, which in many places have 
been supplying, through the so-called Higher Grade Schools, a 
type of education which they believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
, old Grammar Schools neither could nor would provide. This new 


* The figures for 1898 were 59,874 certificated teachers, 26,736 uncertificated assistants, . 
31,038 pupil-teachers, and 15,136 “additional” (i.e., unqualified) teachers, under Article 68, 
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615 has adei drawn pupils away from, the older schools, 
Thus in the same district, public authorities are, with public money, 
: organising rival institutions—a confused and wasteful system, 
certainly not “scientific” in. Lord Rosebery’s sense.. There are, 
- however, other authorities in the field, who render the confusion ` 
'worse,confounded. The Science and Art Department, after con- 
tenting itself, for some years, with offering certificates and grants ~ 
to classes, or groups of classes, began in 1872 to encourage ‘the 
formation of ‘Organised Science Schools (now called Schools- of . 
Science), in which a continuous course'-of' Scientific Instruction 
‘Should be given through several years. At first the growth of these 
schools was extremely slow. In 1885 there were” only three of 
them ; ; in 1895, however, there were 112; and in 1897 there were 169. 
By means of the large bounty which the Department had the means 
of putting on to their own subjects [amounting in Schools of Science 
.to about £6 per pupil per annum] they were able to hold out great 
inducements io governing bodies, and to enable their schools to: 
compete on very advantageous terms with others which offered 
either à course mainly classical, or a course mainly in modern 
languages and in commercial subjects." The hold which the Depart- 
ment thus secured upon the field of Secondary | Education was greatly 
‘strengthened by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, which makes 
.the Science and Art Department “ the central’ authority which 
. “decides in the case of schools and institutions, or between schools 
“and local authorities, on questions of distribution of grants, suffi- ` 
“ciency of provision, and representation on governing bodies.” t 
This linked them to the fourth kind of public authority which now - - 
entered upon ihe distracted . scene—the Technical ` Instruction 
Committees of County Councils, which administer a sum of. about 
£700,000 a year, for the promotion of “Technical” subjects in 
classes and schools. This link was riveted further by the famous 
Clause VII. of the Science and Art Department's Directory. Besides 
ihese four authorities—Charity Commission, School Boards, Science. 
. and Art Department, and County Council Technical Instruction | 
Committees—there are certain examining bodies of high standing 
which, though they have no fuùds. to administer, or grants to offer 
` (om the contrary, they charge considerable fees for their examina- 
tions), yet have great influence over many Secondary Schools, and in 
practice largely determine their curriculum and. methods of study. 
The chief of these are the Oxford and Cambridge Joint. Board, the- 
Oxford-Local Examinations Board, the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions Board, the College of Preceptors, and perhaps we might. add, 


in respect of its Matriculation Examination, the University of. 
ie d “Educational Systems of Great Britain and Treland,” by Graham ‘Balfour, ë 
p. 173. i l l i | 
` 73 Ibid, p. 181,,/ 
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London. Working with these different authorities there are a 
multitude of public and private agencies, with an endless variety of 
institutions. Variety and spontaneity in this region of English 
Education are elements of extreme value, but they are characteristics 
-also of an “unweeded garden." It should be quite possible to 
preserve them, and at the same time introduce some order into the 
chaos, something more’ “systematic and scientific," which should 
at least give us clear information as to the full nature and extent of 
our resources, and make suggestions as to the most economical and 
effectual ways of employing them. If we could only get this wilder- 
ness thoroughly mapped and surveyed, it would be something 
towards a wiser treatment of it. For this purpose we need an 
adequate central authority for secondary education, linked with 
adequate local authorities. Each must be so equipped and manned 
as to take supervision of the whole field, of such high character and 
clear impartiality as to command the confidence of School Boards, 
- Technical Authorities, Charity Commissioners, "Universities, and 
Schools of all descriptions and types, and of such ability and 
-experience as to be able to give general direction to concentrated 
efforts afier our essential purpose: viz., the creation and diffusion 
among our people of “an idea of systematic knowledge,” and of 
“sound intellectual habit.” 

Defects (b), (c), and (d), in staff, curriculum, and buildings and 
equipment, can only very briefly be treated here. It is plain that, 
as Mr. Bryce pointed out eight years ago (in. “ Studies in Secondary 
“ éducation ") everything must turn upon our gradually obtaining a 
body of teachers so trained as to make the mental habit, many-sided 
interest and many-sided capability, the “power of concentrated 
thought, of “ investigation, method, and preparation,’ the main 
object of their work, instead of the present ceaseless cramming 
for unwisely conducted examinations. The registration and training 
of qualified teachers, the supervision of examination and inspection, 
are clearly functions of a strong central authority for Secondary 
Education. Without these, we shall have gained little or nothing. 
The same applies to the registration of efficient schools, and to the 
inspection of buildings and equipment. These duties need not all 
be carried out in detail by the central authority, which may very 
well delegate some of its powers to bodies of competent academic 
standing. But it is for the central authority to assure itself that 
their academic standing zs competent, and that they are conducting 
examinations and inspections upon intelligible principles, clearly 
related to the great end of all our educational efforts. If, in this 
way, we have once established a high authoritative Department, 
able to collect and to publish information and to call for explanations, 
ejiis very existence will put all lesser bodies into some kind of relation 
1o itself, and therefore to one another, and we shall be well on our 
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way to an organised variety of education, as distinct on the one side 
. from our present chaos, and on the other from a dead and monotonous 
uniformity, such as follows from an “ over-centralised ” oem -= 


: III. z : 
.- When we come to consider; in the light first of the true. purpose 

of educational reform, and second of the existing state of our 
resources (so far as they are known), the proposed action” of the | 
Government in regard. to secondary education, we shall have much. 
reason. for disquiet and for energetic effort to secure its amendment. 
The Board of Education Act takes effect from April 1, 1900. . By 
- that Act a Central Authority in Education of all grades is ‘created. 
We have been officially promised:(by the Lord President of the 
. Council) that the new Department shall be organised in three 
sections, with an assistant-secretary at the head of each, and: with a 
secretary-general at the head of the whole. The three sections ate 
‘to be Primary, Technological, and Secondary. The Primary Section 
will be practically the same in scope and powers as the existing 
Education Department, and will administer the Public Elementary 
Schools, in communication with School Boards and Voluntary.. 
- Managers, throughout the country. The only point of difficulty that 
is likely to arise in regard to its “sphere of influence” will come 
up in connection with the Higher Grade Board Schools. Are these 


— 


to be: treated as Secondary: Schools, or as “Ecoles Primaires : 


“ Supérieures "? There is much to be said on both sides, but in all : 
probability least dislocation and confusion will be caused by keeping ' 
them under the Primary Section. But it will be one of the most. 
delicate functions of the Secretary-General to secure that ‘these 
schools may be so administered as not to overlap i in a wasteful and 
mischievous manner with Secondary Schools in their neighbourhood, 
but to-fulfil their true functions as Higher Primary Schools.” But as’ 
‘between the other two sections of the new Board—the Technological 


and the Secondary—there is grave risk that the Government action 


may do more harm than good, and may serve to perpetuate just 
exactly those -evils of confusion and misunderstanding which 
rendered the work of re-organisation so plainly necessary. -~The 
functions of a Technological Section dre clear. It should deal with 
pupils whose general, or “liberal,” education is completed, and who 
have begun to specialise in some special branch of “ applied science ” 


f 


—such as engineering, or agriculture, or chemical manufacture ` 
It is a specwalist section, and by its very point of view is precluded ` 


from superintending an “all round” course of study, whether that 
course of study has science as its centre, or whether.it has modern 
languages and commercial subjects, or, again, the “ humanities "* 
and literature as its main staple. A technological course pre- 
supposes a good “all round ” education, and must be ineffectual 
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without it. Everyone is agreed upon that. And in these days when 
we are being called upon (with some plausibility) to “ Germanise s 
our education, we cannot too often remind ourselves that the 
German Secondary Schools are not technological in character. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to read Mr. Sadler’s admirable account 
of the Higher, Schools in Prussia (published in the Education 
Department's “ Special Reports ") can see from the detailed account 
of curriculum and time-table, and from the statistics of school- 
numbers, first that the majority of Prussian High Schools are still 
"Gymnasien," with a course of study mainly classical and 
humanistic, though wider and more liberal than that of most of our 
elassical schools, and second that the minority, the Real-Schulen, 
have, as the staple of their course, not so much natural science, 
though that is thoroughly taught, as modern lenguages, with history 
and geography. Now, no step'could well be more fatal than to 
* technologise" (if one may use a bad term for a bad thing) our 
Secondary Schools. Nothing could be more opposed to the German 
practice. The Science and Art Department has hitherto, through 
no fault of its own, constantly been. placed in false positions. It 
was called upon to draw up schemes of drawing for Primary Schools, 
knowing nothing of Primary Schools, nor of the very peculiar educa- 
tional problem which is involved in the devising of schemes of 
drawing for little children between the ages of five and ‘twelve. 
Therefore, its schemes have been, in great degree, a failure, and 
ihe Department has very properly been relieved of so inappropriate 
a function. So again, by the force of circumstances, and in sheer 
absence of any other central authority, the same Department has had 
Secondary Schools of a certain type under its control. It was never 
officered nor equipped to deal with an “all round” education, and 
therefore its administration of Secondary Schools has been inevitably 
one-sided, and its examinations have fostered, not the “ scientific 
spirit” and “the idea of systematic knowledge,” but the very 
opposite of these qualities. We need not blame the Department for 
this, any more than we can reasonably blame an officer of infantry, 
who is put to administer the ordnance, if he does not successfully 
manage artillery. It is the system of organisation, in both cases, 
which is to blame. In both cases our clear duty is to extricate 
well-intentioned officials from impossible situations, and to leave 
them to the discharge of their proper functions. If the Science 
and Art Department, in its new guise as the Technological Section 
of the Office of Education is left in charge of the so-called Schools 
of Science, with a grant at its disposal which enables it to offer a 
bounty of £5 a head or more per annum on all pupils who adopt 
„its curriculum ; while on the other hand the Secondary Section is 

* e.g., by Sir Swire Smith, at the meeting of the Association of Technical Institutes, 
January, 1900. 
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‘inadequately manned and unprovided with funds, then the new 


organisation will be a causé of much evil to English education. 
Exactly ihe same danger threatens in another direction. The 

. Government foreshadows, in the Queen's Speech, legislation. by which 

local authorities will be established definitely for Secondary Educa- 


tion. The promise is.sø worded as to suggest that it is intended to . 


re 'cognise the existing Technical Instruction Committees of County 
“Couns ‘as the. local authorities. But these committees were 


appointed, and their " organising ‘secretaries ” selected, for very 


different functions. It is true that they ‘have done much. for 
Secondary Schools, and much that they have done has been highly 
beneficial. But it is notorious that in many cases they have 
adapted a very decided line of educational policy which has brought 
them into conflict, open or concealed, on the one hand with School 
Boards and on the other hand with ‘the authorities of Secondary 
Schools. They have- created institutions of their own, which they 


very reasonably do their best to foster; but; in so doing, they have 


put themselves more or less in competition with other bodies, who’ 


also haye institutions of their own.. These bodies will very 
naturally be aggrieved if their competitors are, by law, set in 
authority over them. They have, on the whole, taken a 


- “technological ” line, a very ‘useful line, no doubt; but a “ specialist "* 
line, wholly distinct from that which is required in dealing with the : 
great body of Secondary: Schools. The “ technological? “view is ` 
supplementary to a secondary. education ; if prematurely introduced, 


it if inimical to-a secondary: education and incompatible with it. 
it Matthew Arnold could have foreseen that his repeated cry, 

" Organise your Secondary Education" might one day be answered 
-by placing Secondary. Schools under the. authority of the Science 
and Art Department, linked to Technical Instruction Committees, 
he would have stilled his voice, and have chosen the disease rather 
than the proffered remedy, — ' 

The objection to such a solution of the problem does not lie 
merely in the fact that these Committees have, quite properly, a 


n 


special bias of their own and that they stand committed to a. 


particular poliey, but al$o that the areas which they control are not 
educational areas, in respect, at least, of secondary education. (reat 
. towns like. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield drain, as it 
were, well-defined educational hace which are not co-terminous 


would be cut up in all directions by them.- The Councils and 


- with the areas of County Councils and County Boroughs, and which . 


Boroughs together make a far larger number of authorities than are , . 


necessary or desirable. In France the number of local authorities . 


for secondary education is only l7, and it may -well be doubted | 
whether, for England, we require any more. If it is necessary to* 


adopt the existing rating anes as the unit, there is nothing g, at any 
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rate, to prevent the formation, by statute, of combinations of such 
units for purposes of the control of secondary education. ‘The 
County and Borough Councils might then elect representatives to 
serve on the’ combined Board, with the assistance of co-opted 
members to represent Universities and Higher Schools. It should 
in this way be possible to secure Boards that would take a wide 
and impartial view of educational problems, Boards such as would 
command the, respect and confidence of every style and stamp of 
educational institution throughout the country. 

The task of founding adequate educational authorities 1s a great 
one; and needs to be approached magnanimously, and with a due 
sense of the vital issues involved in it for the future well-being of 
the country. If it is done pettily and on lines of mere official 
convenience, the present Government will, by a sin of omission worse 
than any of commission, shrink from the worthy performance of 
that which is, perhaps, its highest duty. In their hour of deepest 
trouble, and of acutest financial stress, first. Germany, and later 
France, turned to their system of education io discover and to 
remedy the secret of their weakness. To improve their education 
they expended both money, which they could ill spare, and energy 
which nations less enlightened might have devoted to merely 
military organisation. They had their reward in an amazing 
national recovery. Is England to appear incapable of a similar 
. sacrifice and a similar foresight? If not, Englishmen must, at what- 
ever cost of effort, make sure that their new organisation, local and 
central, shall possess the character and the efliciency adequate to a 
most difficult task. | 


H. W. WITHERS. 


THE PEOPLE'S - THEATRE IN BERLIN. - 
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more-play-less-work propaganda in Berlin, he met at first with 
but scant sympathy. The very air was alive at the time with. 
. ». Schemes for ihe education of the masses, their mental and technical 
training; and the burden of his preaching was that what men need 
io be taught, in this nineteenth century of ours, is not how to work, 
but how to play. He told.his fellow citizens roundly that the money 
they were spending so lavishly. on providing the poor.with night . 
: + schools, science classes, and museums, would be much better spent 
—more, productively even, in the £ s. d. meaning of the term—on. 
providing them with a good theatre. un ; 
Dr. Lówenfeld, who is still comparatively a young man, was at-that ` 
timè a dramatic critic. He had held a professorship at the University 
of Breslau, but had recently resigned it, together with the editorship ^ 
. of the well-known review, Nord und Süd. Already he had made his ` 
"mark in the world as a writer, especially by his Life of Count `; 
Tolstoi (by his translation of the Count's works too) between whom 
and himself there is'not only warm friendship but close sympathy. ’ 
The Doctor shares to the full the Cousit’s intense pity for the poor, and ; 
his eagerness to give them a helping hand; but, being a practical 
man with more than his fair share of common sense, he differs from 
him fundamentally, as often as not, as to ihe way this pity should be^ 
shown, this helping hand be given. For he is bent on brightening. 
men's lives in this world, whereas Count Tolstoi's strongest wish is to « 
fit them with wings for the next. E i l 
For the great majority of men, Dr, Lówenfeld holds strongly, the 
struggle for life is now so keen that almost every thought they have - 
they must devote to providing themselves with their daily bread. . 
They are hard at work from morning till night, toiling and moiling, * 
doomed to do the selfsame task, as likely as not, the whole day long 


We some nine years ago, Dr. Lówenfeld started his 
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—and with surroundings that are simply appalling in their dull 
leaden sameness. Their lives are so unnatural, so bereft of all gleams 
‘of sunshine, all patches of bright colour, that, unless they be taken 
out of themselves from time to time, away from their daily round of 
petty sordid worries ard anxieties, they become mere machines 
sooner or later—mechanical contrivances for the doing of work. And 
almost the only place where they can be taken out of themselves 
completely is, he maintains, the theatre. 

In Dr. Lówenfeld's eyes a theatre is no mere pleasure resort. Not 
but that he looks on pleasure in itself as a good thing, a something 
worth striving for; indeed, that we should most of us be both more 
kindly and more human had we a little more of it, is one of his canons 
of faith. A theatre, he holds, is, or ought to be, a place of recreation, 
a place where men and women are not only amused, but where they 
have their dormant faculties aroused, where their imagination is 
excited, their feelings are touched, where they are made to laugh 
and to cry—are humanised in fact. It is a school where they who 
go are raised above class barriers, are taught to understand the 
different phases of life, and to sympathise with their fellows—to 
rejoice with those who rejoice, sorrow with those.who sorrow. But, 
as he complained bitterly, it was a school that in Berlin, nine years 
ago, closed its doors inexorably against the very people who stand 
most in need of its teaching. At that time the great majority not 
only of the workers, but of the lower middle classes—-national school 
teachers, clerks, subordinate officials, shop men and women—rarely 
crossed the threshold of a theatre, unless indeed they chanced to have 
a ticket for one of the Freie Volksbühne entertainments, which the 
Social Democrats give on Sunday afternoons. Tor the cheapest seats 
cost more than three-quarters at least of the population of Berlin 
could afford to pay for an evening's entertainment. ` 

Now, that this state of things should exist in a city that prides 
itself on its zeal for popular education, and spends money without 
stint on night-schools, was, as Dr. Lówenfeld was never weary of 
declaring, manifestly absurd. For, if a man worn out by a long day's 
toil can be taught anything, it is certainly rather at a theatre, where 
his eyes and ears are appealed io, than in a class room, where he is 
called upon to think. And if he be too tired to be taught, what he 
stands most in need of to fit him, even physically, for the morrow's 
work, is wholesome excitement and amusement; and that he has 
undoubtedly more chance of finding in a playhouse than in a 
laboratory. The theatre ought to be brought within the reach of all 
classes, the Doctor insisted. Nor was he content with talking: he 
soon set to work to consider how the thing could be done; and from 
that to trying to do it, was but one step. Before many months had 
passed he had organized completely—on paper, of course—a People's 
Theatre for Berlin. Not only had he determined the general lines 
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on which it should be E but he had worked out all ihe details, 
. had calculated io the last farthing what its expenditure would. be; 
and what the possible limits of its-income. 

From the first he had made up his mind that the undertaking. | 
must be entirely self-supporting. It would be rash, he knew; to - 
count on obtaining for it voluntary subscriptions; and there was no . 
hope that the State would contribute towards its expenses. Nor was 
he particularly anxious: that it should, as a State grant.would have 
entailed State meddling, and he was ‘keenly alive to the necessity -of 
having a free hand. The full cost of the working of the theatre, 
together with reasonable interest: on the capital invested in’ the: 
working of it, must be defrayed out of the entrance fees: Yet, 
unless the theatre were to lose its very raison d'ótre, these fees must 
-be so' small that even. thë poor could afford to pay them. There 
must, in fact, be seats, comfortable seats too—it is sheer mockery.to | 
offer the weary standing room—at. sixpence each; for, after much ` 
, pondering and heart searching, Dr. Lówenfeld had made up his 
.mind that sixpence-is as much as many men, and still more women, 

can spare for an evening's pleasure. He has since learnt by experi- 
ence that, in thinking all would-be theatre- -goers could spare even a. 
sixpence, lie over-estimated their means; and at the present time 
a reserved seat may be had at the People’s Theatre for threepence. 
When he first formulated his scheme, however, he fixed/the price 
of the tickets at a shilling each for the boxes, the best of the stalls and 
the first row of the dress circle; at ninepence each for the remaining. 
rows of the stalls and dress circle; and sixpence each for the rest of 
the places. And to attempt to work a theatre at such prices‘seemed 
then little short of madness, especially as he was firmly resolved 
that the entertainment given therein should be equal in all essential 
. respects to that given in the most expensive theatre in Berlin— 
that the plays should be as carefully, and artistically mounted, and : 
the players as talented and well-trained.  Lattle wonder that, whén ` 
. he first unfolded his plan, nend — should be the order of the | 
day. : 
‘But Dr. Lówenfeld is no mere dreamer of dreams; on the con- 
irary, he is a clear -headed practical. man, with no taste whatexer for 
planning Utopias, or indulging in fore-doomed speculations. And 
this he soon proved; for evén the most canny of those to whom he 
submitted his scheme acknowledged, after examining it, that it was 
founded. on sound business principles;-and that he had verified his 
“calculations as cana as if he had passed all his days on the 
Stock Exchange. . . | -7 

Meanwhile he had — for his undertaking the’ active sup- 
port of three men of. great influence in Berlin—Dr. Max Jordan, 
the ‘Director’ of the National Gallery; Dr. Fórster, thee 
leader of the Ethical Movement in Germany and Professor 
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-of: Astronomy ` at. P Berlin: "Üaiversity 7 end. Dr. Küster, 
| Chairman : of the, Y erem für Polks- Unter haltungen. - And with 
' their help -he was, hard at. work trying ‘to popularise- his scheme. 
^ The -Berliners were; easy enough: to ‘convince. that a. Peoples | 


a - Theatre „was an anly, desirable ‘institution, one that would 


 eertainly give much pleasure, and might possibly do. a certain 
. amount of good ; but they obstinately refused to believe that.a People's 
: "Theatre Worthy of the nàme could ever be self- supporting. They: 
. were all willing to promise to patronize it generously, when once it 


| ^. W88- -organised ; but as for providing the money wherewith to 


organise it, that was - -another matter. Dr. Lówenfeld and those 
acting with him had decided that before embarking on the under- 
taking they ought to have in hand at least 150,000 marks—roughly, 
- £7,500—to , cover the initial. expenses and- supply the necessary 
working capital and they proposed to raise this sum ‘by forming a 
" Limited Liability Company; and issuing 900 shares at £25 each. 
Beforé registering the Company, ‘however, they wished to have some 
assurance that the shares would be taken up; and this was difficult 
to obtain. They. formulated, a most business-like prospectus, in 


-. “which they proved; as clearly as ‘anything ever can be proved on, 


paper, that the theatre they were bent on organising could be 
worked, even on the lines they intended working it, not only without 
.. loss, but at some little profit. Then—it was in June, 1893—they | 
sent out a special appeal to the rich for this money, of which. they 
were in such sore need. In it they gave a formal-undertaking that, 
if they. succeeded in. carrying out their scheme, no propaganda of 
‘any kind, social, political or religious, should be tolerated ‘in the 
theatre they would establish; further, that in selecting the dramas 
to.be played there, no preference should be shown to one school of 
. literature rather than another. But, although this appeal was signed 
- by some of the most distinguished inen: in Berlin, it failed to achieve 
its object. Of the two thousand wealthy personages to whom-it was 
gent, only eighty took the trouble even to reply to it; and those who. 
did, wrote, for the most part, merely i to explain fheir reasons for not 
. sending. cheques... Still Herr von Berlepsch, the then Prussian 
Minister ‘of Conimerce; Herr Spindler, and Herr Knaus, each sent 
£100; and in all:some £2,000 was subscribed towards the £7,500 
aéked for. £3,000 more was raised by an.appeal to those who have, 
as a rule, more. brains than guineas— professors, artists, literary men, 
_ eic.; but all the efforts of the. Theatre Committee to obtain the 
remaining £2,500.failed completely; and at length they had to face 
- the. alternative of either starting work with the £5,000 they 1 had in 
. .hand, or renouncing the undertaking altogether. 
.. No-one knew better than Dr. Lówenfeld the anxiety and- worry, 
| the petty. cheese-paring and saving, that would: be entailed by an 
“attempt to work a theatre in. Berlin on, a capital of £9, 000. He 
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s theatre: manager; under such a. . 
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. condition, would.be a ceaseless struggle to make both ends. meet; — 
‘that his hands wotld be tied:at every turn by lack of money, and `: 


that he would be forced to stand aside -helpless and see.his best-laid 


< plans "gang aft.a-gley." : But he is not the man to draw back, 
. ,having' Once put his hand to the plough. ‘After weighing all the: .- 
| -pros and cons of.the matter carefully, he convinced himself that the = 


-— 


"work could be done on £5,000, and that therefore it must be done; 


‘although, the doing of it on such a sum’ would be a hard and thankz 


‘less ‘task. On, December 20th, 1893, the company was formed, and 
“~~ was registered as the Schiller Theatre Company (Limited); fof the ' 
.. promoters of the undertaking had already decided to rent for it the _ ' 


| * Schiller, a well-known theatre in a fairly central. position.: At the 
"first. meeting of the shareholders. Dr. Lówenfeld was appointed . 
', managing director of the company, and Dr.. Küster, director; and ' 
` ~ c they were practically given a free hand to organise the theatre as. | 
they chose, although they were provided with a Supervision Com- ` 


~ 


- ' Sudermann, the-dramatic critic; Herr N eumann-Hof 
of the Royal Theatre, Max'.Grube, two -merchants, a publisher, a 


z` 


' miftee,.to whom they were to render an account of their doings from 


* time to time: This Committee consisted of the dramatist, Hermann 


2^ 


lawyer, and a town councillor. Its chairman was Dr. Jordan; its, 
vice-chairman, Dr. Förster. — 


- 
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] " together to £3,000 a year; the.lighting and heating of it cost £600 a 


= T year; and Dr. Léwenfeld estimated the general wear and tear of ~ 


~ 


scenery, properties, etc., at £500 a year; £9,630 would be required, 
he knew, to.cóver the annual expenditure on salaries, for he had, 
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er, the Director -. 
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(The rent, rates and taxes of the Schiller Theatre amount ' 
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~~ 


`> already chosen the personnel of the theatre, ‘and had arranged with ~~ 
|^. them the terms on which they were to co-óperate with him. Then 
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- He-had arranged ‘that the theatre should be opeh the Whole year- 
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casual expénses, he calculated, - would certainly entail a further 


- annual outlay. of at least £2,470. Thus even if no interest were paid 


on the capital invested in it, evidently the theatre could not “be 


in the.year, must be secured for it. And there are only 1,200 seats’ in 
“the Schiller Theatre, and ‘the very best of them were to be sold at a- 
shilling each! The initiated talked, of course, of the absurdity of 
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-> ‘worked at'a cost of less than £16,200.a year. ` If it were to pay-its - l 
a way in the world, in.fact, an income of at least £45 a day, for 360 days. .. ©, 


trying to work miracles in this our day; but Dr. Lówenfeld, needless * 
--fo femark, had made up his:mind exactly where the £45 a day was to 


.conie from before even he launched his scheme. ` Tor, as an 
organiser, he has a perféct.genius for cutting his coat to-suit his 


‘round, performances being given on 360 evenings out of the 365, and, 
“on every Wednesday and Sunday afternoon, .Now, supposing that 
"i Tees EE $ 5 x 3 M 
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every evening all the 1,200 seats were sold—400 at 1s. each, 400 at 
9d. each, and 400 at 6d. each—they would realise the exact sum 
required for the-working of the theatre, Le., £45 a day, or £16,200 a 
year. If, further, a full house, at a uniform charge of 6d. per head, 
. could be secured for every Wednesday and Sunday afternoon per- 
formance, an additional sum of £3,120 would be raised. Then the 
annual income of the theatre ‘would amount to £19,320; and its 
- Director, after defraying all its working expenses, would find himself 
with a handsome balance in hand—some £3,000—at the end of ihe 
‘year. Such a happy consummation as this was, of course, past even 
hoping for; still these figures proved that, if people would but go to 
this theatre, its success, from a financial point of view at'any rate, 
"was assured. And that people would go Dr. Lówenfeld had never a 
doubt; his only fear was that they would go not regularly, but fit- 
fully; that one night hundreds might be turned away from the 
doors, and another the players might be called. upon to play to 
-empty benches. Against this state of things a theatre in which the 
usual prices are charged for seats may battle successfully; but for 
a People’s Theatre it spells sure disaster. The Schiller 1aust have. 
iis regular clientèle; it could not afford to rely entirely on chance 
visitors. But how was a regular clientèle to be secured for it? 
That was the problem its Manager set himself to solve, and a terribly 
hard one it was. He solved it, however, at length, and in a decidedly 
original fashion. PC 
He- entered into communication with all the Berlin Friendly 
Societies, Trades Unions, Workmen's Clubs, all the non-political 
labour associations of every sort and kind, in fact; and went about 
among them giving addresses, in which he dealt with the drama, and 
its influence on nationallife and progress. Then, acting in conjunc- 
tion with several popular leaders, he founded the Theatre Union, every 
member of which pledges himself to go to the Schiller, or at least 
to pay for a seat there, once a fortnight. In order to induce men to 
become members, he arranged that those who did so should have 
their tickets.at the rate of 1s., 9d., or 6d. each, whereas non-members 
should be charged a penny or two more. 
This Theatre Union is one of the most interesting features of the 
"organisation of the Schiller. It stands open, of course, to the whole 
world; all that it is necessary to do to become a member is to buy 
a little book containing six theatre tickets—and they may be of the 
very cheapest class if the buyer clioose— costing ls. 6d. for the six 
at the present time. He may pay for them, too, by instalments, if he 
. wish; and he is free to give them away, or even re-sell them. Each 
ticket is for a fixed date, and between the date of each ticket is an 
interval of fourteen days. If, for instance, the first ticket be for 
"eSaturday, January 8th, thé second will be for Saturday, the 22nd, 
.the third for Saturday, February 5th; the holder of them, in fact, 
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- will be able to go to the theatre every alternate Saturday. He T 
_ of course, if he find it convenient, change his night at-the end of any 


book of tickets; for these people do not, as a rule, buy one book, but 
book: after book: and thus become regular subscribers to the theatre; 


- where they have their seats reserved dor them the whole year round. 


Some six thousand members had joined the Union before ever the 
theatre was opened, so that come what would, it could count on an 
audience of at least four hundred for every evening. Dr. Lówenfeld 
certainly did a good stroke of business for his “theatre when he 


founded this Union; at the same time, as we shall see later, he . - 


rendered a signal service, from a social point of VIEN to the working 
. classes of Berlin. / 
Meanwhile he was hard at work marshalling and drilling his 
players, and getting things into shape at the Schiller. With the 
limited means at his disposal, retaining fees à la mode were, of 
course, out of the question. £400 a year is the highest salary he 
-pays, £50'the lowest—the standard, it must be remembered, is much 
lower. in Berlin than in London. But he provides all the 
costumes for actors and actresses alike, and he now allows 


his employés each two months’ holiday every year. At this 


rate of' pay "stars" were, as he was well aware, far beyond 
; his reach; but he did not particularly regret the fact, as what he . 


. aimed at was to get together a company of which every member 


.&hould be an intelligent and capable player, rather than a company, 
of which the leading lady might perhaps be a genius, while all her 
fellow artistes were types of ineptitude varying only in degree. He 

. had to content himself, too, with comparatively inexperienced. actors ` 
and actresses, but this again was a point about which he troubled | 
himself not one whit; tor he knew that if he could but find good 
material, no matter in how rough a form—and he has the eyes “of a 
lynx in detecting hidden talents—he could trim it into shape, sooner 
or later, by dint of patience and hard work. 

At length, after months of anxious labour, the organisation of the 
People’s Theatre was complete: on the evening of August 30th, ` 
1894, the first performance there was given. The house was crowded, 
for all Berlin was interested more or less in the experiment, although 


its failure was regarded popularly as a foregone conclusion. Many 
^ of those even who were most in sympathy with Dr. Liwenfeld in his 


work, made their way to the theatre that night with sinking hearts; 
for they knew all the difficulties against which he had had to contend ; 

^ they knew, too, that a Berlin first-night audience is critical. Besides 
" the play to be given, “ Die Räuber,” was one that directly challenged 
comparisons. In theatrical circles, indeed, many had shrugged their 
shoulders when it was announced that the Theatre Company intended 
opening their campaign with Schiller's well-known drama. Beforee - 
-the end of the first act, however, the most captious of old playgoérs 
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was forced to admit that in this-choice there was nothing of the 
foolhardy, although there was perhaps more than a touch of the’ 
daring. The scenery, it is true, was much: less elaborate than that 
provided in most Berlin theatres; still, it was in its way excellent ; 
and the costumes were charming, artistic alike in ‘colour and design. 
. Ns for the acting, it was soon evident that Dr. Lówenfeld had 
succeeded not only in training his Company individually and collec- 
tively in all the technique of their art, but also in imbuing them 
thoroughly with its best traditions. The critics were almost 
unanimous in lavishing praise alike on actors and actresses; while as 
for the general audience, they waxed quite enthusiastie. When the 
curtain fell the very air was alive with applause and congratulations: 
the Berlin People's Theatre had scored a iriumph in its first venture. 
The Schiller Company did not rest long on their laurels; indeed, 
Dr. Lówenfeld had not much choice in the matter; for, with his 
regular clientèle to consider, he could not, even if he would, adopt 
the long-run system. On September 2nd, he brought out ' Der 
Menonit," by Ernst von Wildenbruch; and this, too, proved a great 
success; a fortnight later he brought out von Moser's “ Veilchen- 
fresser." Then came the storm: the “ Veilchenfresser" was 
pronounced ox all sides to be a most improper play for a People’s 
Theatre! No one denied that it is a quite delightful comedy, alike 
witty and humorous; full of whimsical touches, laughter-provoking 
in the highest degree.- That it is thoroughly wholesome in tone, too, 
even the most prudish must admit; all they could allege against it, 
indeed, was that it was written without any special regaid for 
edification. And one might have thought, from the way men talked 
while this controversy was raging, that the very end and aim of a 
People's Theatre was to provide its frequenters with an opportunity 
of hearing sermons! Against this assumption Dr. Lówenfeld pro- 
tested. The poor stand no more:in need of edification than do the 
rich, he maintained stoutly ; what they do stand more in need of, is 
io have the fact brought home to them from time to time that, even 
in this workaday. world of ours, life has its humorous side. To 
argue that the dramas played in a People's Theatre ought to.be 
more serious in tone than those played elsewhere, shows à complete 
lack of knowledge of the people. “Alles was Schönes und Gutes von 
. deutschen und fremden Dichtern geschaffen ist,"* must be played 
there in turn, he insisted. “Heute Schiller und Calderon, morgen: 
Hebbel und Ibsen; heute Sophokles, morgen Shakespeare; heute 
Faust, morgen Veilchenfresser. . . . Fiir-uns hat alles eine Berech- 
Aigung, was in schüner Form edle Gedanken ausdrückt."T So long as 


* Everything German and foreign poets haye.created that is beautiful and good. 


e | To-day Schiller and Calderon, to-morrow Hebbel and Ibsen; to-day Sophocles, 
to-morrow Shakespeare; to-day '"' Faust,” to-morrow “ Veilchenfresser.” . . . On us 
everything has a claim that expresses noble thoughts in a beautiful form. 
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immoral because false to life ; ànd he has certainly kept his word. l 


‘established its right to take rank among the great theatres of Berlin.: 


Although it has never had a-single “star” in its company; is 


average standard of acting is universally acknowledged to be às 


: high as that of any of its rivals, while its programme is infinitely . 
inore varied. It has-on its répertolre at the present time 136 plays; . 

. more, I am inclined to think, than all the London -theatres pui. 
-' together. No fewer than thirty-seven different pieces were placed on ` 


its stage that first year, each with appropriate scenery, and the acces- 


sories necessary for the right rendering of its author's meaning. Well. 
' might rumours arise that its managing director, led astray by his 
‘keen-love of the art, was plunging his company quite recklessly into’ 


debt. For the world knéw nothing, of course, of the cunning con- 


i+; trivances he. had devised for curtailing expenses and cutting .down 
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, saláries-—not by sweating his.employés, but by doing the work of a 


. In the-course of the first year of its existence; the Schiller firmly | 


-he“was. director of :the Schiller Tlieàtre, he declared; the only plays `< 
. against which it shoüld close its.stage door-were “< frivole " ‘plays, - 
“ie, plays without..literary’ merit, unwholesome in gentiment, .. 


dozen of them himself. Nor did it suspect at how small a cost a play- °° 
_éan be brought out,if'he who brings it out is ingenious and 


_resourceful—and at his wits end for money. Wallenstein, it is 


‘true, cost the Schiller £600; but Brand, on-the other hand, cost it 


only £40. Still, it was undoubtedly a terribly hard struggle to keep 

.*the theatre going during those first twelve months; its director ‘was 

-practically - living: from hand. to mouth the whole time.’ ‘For, 
although its income was larger than he had ever dared-to hope it ' 


would be—the Schiller was crowded every night— its expenses Were. 


~ quite appalling considering the capital on-which the undertaking was 
`» béidg worked. -By dint of hard fighting, however, he just managed. 
- to make both ends meet. EL US 2 


In the first annual report thé Directors of the Schiller Company 


issued; they were able to announce that the People’s Theatre was PN 
. self-supporting, and had not a single debt in the world. No interest, ~ 
. could be paid on the capital invested in’ it, it is true, but there was 
~ no lack of proof that even interest would be forthcoming beforé long: 


N 


At the`present time the Company pays its shareholders the highest, : 


rate of interest it is allowed to:pay them, by the articles of its constitu- ` 


tion, viz., 5 per cent. Surplus profits must be devoted to the improve- ` 
‘ment of the theatre. Its financial position is now. so ‘satisfactory ^ .- 
$ that its Directors are able to give free entertainments from time to 


' - time. Occasionally they-.present the- Durgomaster with. tickets for 


distribution among the ‘poorer class of the city’s employés ; - and 


just now and then, ona Wednesday afternoon, they invite 1,200: 
. School children to pay their theatre a visit, Then there is delight ` 


~ among the. luckless little-mortals who congregate in mean- streets. ` 
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A favourite scheme of Dr. Lówenfeld's is to have a free children's 
performance once every month, but there isnot much chance of his 
-being able to carry it out, unless indeed the Municipality of Berlin 
should be induced to contribute towards the expense it would entail. 
Of late, certain changes, although none of any great importance, 
have been brought about in the organisation of the Schiller. It is 
closed now. during July and August; for even its enthusiastic 
Director has at length been brought to see that, when the 
thermometer is above 90, it is better for men to lounge under trees 
in a Biergarten than to sit boxed up in the very best of theatres. 
The charges for seats, too, have been altered. They are now èd., 6d., 
9d., 1s. 3d., or 18. 6d. for the people who buy six tickets at a time; 
. and 4d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd. for those who buy but one. 
~ Nearly six years have now elapsed since the People’s Theatre 
was opened, and from year to year it has become both, more 
prosperous and more popular. Not only do the poor resort to it 
gladly, but the “ intelligentia” of all classes. In no other theatre, 
' indeed, in Berlin, is such an interesting audience to be found. All 
sorts and conditions of men are there: white-haired professors sit 
side by side with first-grade teachers ; rough-looking artisans 
with smart young Clerks; | droschke-drivers with Government 
officials. And most of them have with them their wives, sisters of 


| “young women.” Factory girls are there by the dozen, especially 


on Sunday afternoons, seamstresses, too, domestic servants, and those 
who look as if serving in shops was their line in life, or teaching in 
National Schools. ‘They are all in their smartest clothes, of course, 
as spick and span as hands can make them; but they are all with 
uncovered heads; for, at the People’s Theatre, no toleration is 
shown for even the smallest of hats or bonnets. There are unmis- 
takable signs of poverty about many- of these people, in spite of tho 
brave show they make; but it is the poverty of the decent, respectable 
kind, the kind that brushes its clothes even when the grim wolf is 
hovering within hail. The seams of their coats are suspiciously 
white, as often as not; their dresses are limp and threadbare, and 
their shoes are covered with patches—home-made patches too. Then 
some few of them—just a man here, perhaps, and a woman there— 
have that odd bright restless look in their eyes that always tells its 
own. woeful tale. They most of them exchange greetings, and chat 
away together in the most cordial.fashion; for as, thanks to the 
Theatre Union arrangement, the same four hundred of them are 
always there on the same evening, in the same'seats too, a feeling of 
good fellowship has sprung up among them; the theatre has become 
in fact a sort of sdcial rendezvous, for those who have no salons—not 
even a kitchen sometimes—in which to meet. It is a place where 
lonely sojourners are brought into touch with their fellows, and are 
given the chance at least of gaining for themselves friends. 
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It is not,-however, in search of society that the 
| of those who frequent this People's Theatre make + 
-it is the play, certainly, that is the attraction. Whe 
whether comedy, tragedy, of melodrama, they follow 
closest attention, and award to each player in turn t] 
of applause they hold to be his due. For, although 
tive, they are also critical, and they have conscier 
3i is true, more easily moved' alike to tears and to la 
_ ordinary class of play-goers; they seem, indeed, to s 
and more sympathetic relationship to the stage hero 
whose fortunes they follow; to throw in their lot w 
completely. : 
I shall not easily forget a scene I witnessed at tl 

Sunday ‘afternoon last winter. The theatre was 
working men and. women, for their favourite play, ‘“ 
was to be given. From the moment the curtain we: 
as if spell-bound ; not a whisper was to be heard amor 
eye was fixed on the stage. They seemed to know tl 
not a "point" escaped their notice;-none the less, 
peasants denounced tyrants and claimed the right to 
faces flushed as if it were to some new gospel they : 
When the fugitive, whom the Austrians were pursuit 
by the lake, vainly imploring the fishermen to save h: 
ment among the audience was. intense; and when 1 
- arrow at the apple on his child's head, men and won 
. their breath; there was the stillness of death in the 1 
the demonstrations of delight that followed when tl 
forward unhurt! Neighbours clasped each other's han 
aloud, as if it were some much-loved relative of théir c 
had been in peril For the moment, at least, these 
transformed. They had forgotten all their old worri 
long: toil, completely, J udging by their faces, there 
half-a-dozen among them who cared one whit, jus 
whether their rent was paid or not. 
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GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
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| | T HEN the whole of one nation is represented as hating the whole 
of another nation it is well to suspect that the statement is 
false, or else that there has been a vast amount of falsehood 
employed in achieving this result. To one who likes to believe that 
the world is growing better as the masses of people become more 
educated there are few phenomena more perplexing, not to say 
depressing, than to note within the last generation a growth of such 
Bitterness between nations as at any moment may produce war. 
The newspapers, to whom we look for faithful reports on passing 
events, find it apparently more easy to stimulate suspicion, jealousy 
and dislike than to educate their readers and correct prejudice. Our 
politicians, on both sides of the Atlantic, are inclined to treat the 
Press with dangerous deference. No doubt many newspapers are 
leaders and educators of public opinion—the few organs of the 
thinking minority. But those who know their subject are equally 
aware that in the- great, majority of cases the newspaper is estab- 
lished and managed with no more regard for moral sentiment than a 
soap factory or a. steamship company. The soap man no doubt 
rejoices in the purifying influences of his produce; and the shipping 
man delights in spreading his national flag in distant seas, but 
neither are embarked on their venture with aims more definite or 
exalted than dividing handsomely among the shareholders. 

Is it not curious that while that peculiar form of patriotism known 
as Jingoism is essentially a product of the Press, the newspapers 
of Berlin, New York and London are shared, owned and managed 
mainly by people of an alien race, whose private point of view is that 
of the cash-box, and who inflame popular passion in print with as 
little concern for tonsequences as the postman who brings a death 
` pessage ? 

Early this spring, while making a walking trip through Germany, 
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` Transvaal may become the nucleus of a Teutonic state which in 


it was not my fortune to moet with any discourtesy such as howd: 
liave happened, according to the Press. From my experience.of the : 


individual German, he is courteous to ihe individual stranger, unless 


thal stranger takes the first step towards a quarrel. In these times 


it was my concern to learn German thoughts—not to ventilate my - 
own—and on the all- absorbing subject of the Boer war I found no 


reticence. Amongst all classes, and in pretty much every part. of 
Germany, the same feeling prevails towards England, and that 
feeling is one which would make-a war at any moment, if not 
popular, at least possible. 


On all sides I found but one view in regard to the Boer war—that : 


England was totally in the wrong, and the Boers as: completely in 
the right. Few of my acquaintances have written more than I have 
on the virtues of the Boers in general, and I haye not minced my 


words when referri ing to that illegal and ill- mad expedition of Dr. 


Jameson in 1896. 


= But when I heard my German friends -talk on the subject, I` 
stood amazed at the statements they made, and I begged to kiiow 


where they had picked up their alleged information. The answer 
was always the same—from the papers. To the German of to-day 
Paul Kruger is another William Tell—a martyr in the holy cause 


of Liberty ;, tho British are the tyrants, who for the mere love of 
' gold are seeking to trample a noble people from the face oi ihe 


earth. 
When I protest to these indignant friends that England gives the 
Boers in Natal and at the Cape more liberty than Paul Kruger gives 


to his fellow Boers from other parts of South Africa, they look at me 


incredulously. They have been taught otherwise, and besides l am 


disturbing a deep-rooted prejudice which harmonizes with' seveval - 
other preconceptions regarding Great Britain. For instance, it isa . 


pet idea with most Germans that in some ethnological manner the 


time may be absorbed by a combination of German last and West 
Africa. The Boer talks a patois not far removed from Mecklenbur g 
Platt Deutsch, and when Paul Kruger first met Bismarck they are, 
said to have conversed. in that~jargon. I doubt whether they ever 


- got beyond beer and tobacco with their combination, but for political 


— 


purposes the interview was important; for ever since, German 
colonial theorists have hugged the delusion that because Kruger 


hates England therefore Boers in general welcome a coalition with . 


the Black Eagle. The Boers have done little to encourage this. view, - 
excepting to make use of Germans, to the same extènt as they have òf 


Irishmen or any other people who would accept mney and, shoulder . 


„a rifle. 
When the Emperor despatched his message of ‘sympathy with 
Kruger in J anuary i 1896, there was much surprise and some anger: 


- 


; ` 
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felt in Liberal German circles that so important a state document 
should have left Germany without the countersign of the constitu- 
tional adviser of thè Crown, Prince Hohenlohe. It was felt that-the 
Imperial Constitution became little more than a piece of waste paper 
if messages meaning peace or war could emanate at the caprice of ihe 
Crown, and become precedents for future sovercigns less gifted in 
statecraft than, the present Emperor. On the day of that famous 
despatch I happened to be in Berlin at the same table with iwo 
members of the Cabinet, and I ventured to ask their opinion on this 
message. Both together raised their eyes and hands to heaven, and 
almost in the same breath ejaculated sorrowfully: “ But how could 
“he do such a thing!” That was the private opinion of competent 
Germans then. Yet in public, the official papers led the way in 
discovering that the message to Kruger was eminently wise, and the 
unconstitutional phase of it was quite lost sight of in thè general 
belief that henceforth the Boers would regard Germany as their only 
friend, and would show their gratitude by assisting in hoisting’ the 
German flag in neighbouring territory. 

All this sounds ridiculous enough now, but there is nothing more 
dangerous to the peace of the world than the colonial conclusions of 
profoundly learned professors who travel over the African map wilh 
, a pair of compasses and a column of statistics. 

Another widely accepted notion in Germany is that India is 
groaning under the British yoke, and that the famines in that great 
country are in some way the product of British cruelty. Now, as a 
matter of fact, no nation in the history of the world has ever shown 
. towards inferior races so much magnanimity—I might say maudlin 
sentimentality—as England. An American blushes when he reflects: 
how far behind England lags Puritan Uncle Sam, for even Canada 
manages her natives better than does the United States. No dis- 
passionate traveller has returned from India without ‘a tribute of 
grateful acknowledgment for what British statesmanship has done 
to elevate India morally as well as materially. 

"Yet I road the German papers in vain to-discover a generous word 
on ihis subject. Not long ago, the chief comic paper of Germany, 
which corresponds to the London Punch, represented the Queen of 
England, gorged with champagne and rich food, looking contemp- 
iuously upon some starving Indian subjects, and the text informed 
the reader that this was British rule for India. We smile, because 
` we know it is caricature. The German who has not travelled sees in 
this picture a grim reality—nor does he reflect that this gross insult 
is directed ——— the mother of their late Empress, the grandmother 
of William TL. ; ; a lady of whom anything might be uttered rather 
than that she was lacking in womanly sympathy for those in distress. 

The Germans whom I “have met in distant parts of the world hold 
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their own with the best,.as progressive, enlightened, broad-minded 

colonists or citizens. Throughout.the United States, Germans are 

. welgomed to citizenship, for they develop in that climate a commercial 
` energy coupled with civic qualities: which awaken the respect ‘of 

everyone. The Yankee shares all he has ungrudgingly with those 

. who come to him seeking work. In Hong Kong I found German 


merchants in the directorate of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank; ° 


at Capetown I found a German President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Germans, English and Americans mingle freely and 
smoothly in social organizations the whole world over,—that is to say, 
everywhere outside of Germany. In the different ports of the ar 


East I met many Germans who spoke with pride of Kiao Chow as a i 


monument to their country’s military glory, but I could find few, it 
any, who desired to colonize there. .They preferred Hong Kong 
liberty to. Kiao-Chow glory. On the occasion of my visit I found 
1,500 Germans in Government uniform as against five civilians,— 
that in itself was enough to kill the enthusiasm of the most ardent 
'eolonist. 

^ In German East Africa, to say nothing of West Africa, ihe 
colonization is much the game. Those countries are apparently run- 
in ‘the interest of officials, and colonists must come cap in hand for 
the privilege of adding to the national wealth. After the Jameson 
Raid, some Boers trekked into German West Africa, but soon 
~ returned discouraged by the attitude of the Imperial officials. Though 
I heard this on the spot at the time, I was inclined to doubt the fact 
until quite recently, when. it was made public by a former Governor 
of West Africa, Major von François, wlio argued that the Boers were 


` undesirable as colonists because they insisted upon using their own 


language, and consequently might some day suppress the little 
German now talked there. When I last analyzed statistics on this 
Subject there was exactly one German to. every thousand miles-of, 
colonial territory. To-day I imagine that there are even fewer 
Germans to the square mile. mE 
Now, let us ask ourselves whence has sprung this change of feeling 
towards England. We know that for more than a century England 
has been the refüge of oppressed Germans; and that in later times 
Germans by the thousand have found a home and a good living 


amongst Englishmen. When Prussia rose in arms against N apoleon 


in 1818 many of her volunteers marched to Leipzig in British 


. uniforms, armed with British muskets, and supported. by British 


contributions. The venerable Emperor William took refuge in 
London from the mob which threatened him in Berlin in 1848, and 
we have yet to learn of any time when Germans in England were 


- LI 


ever molested. Whence then this sudden burst of anger—this violent ° 


sympathy for the enemy? Germans tell me that they take sides 


— 
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with the Boers because they are weaker. But the wrong side 18 
frequently the weaker! | 

In 1864 Prussia absorbed a weaker body of people on her Danish 
frontier, and to-day those people are persecuted because they insist 
on cultivating the speech their mothers taught them. They are 
weaker than the Boers, and vastly more clean in personal appearance. 
But I hear no great outcry on their behalf,—a least not in Berlin. 
There are many French on the western frontier of Germany who 
regard themselves as oppressed because they are not allowed to learn 
their native tongue in the common schools. Many of these French 
were incorporated after the war of 1870, some were annexed in 1814, 
and they remain French to this day. Are they not weak enough 
to enlist German sympathy? Contrast this with England's behaviour 
towards the French in Canada. And what can we say of the large 
body of Poles who plead in vain for the right to remain irue to their 
national ideals? They are weak and dismembered, yet keep alive at 
the hearthstone the feelings of patriotic aspiration: which the 
Prussian police prevent them from manifesting in public. Some of 
my German friends answer me much as some English do in regard 
to incorporating the Transvaal; “It’s good for them; we Germans 
* improve the Frenchman, the Dane and the Pole by compelling him 
* to become German; we raise him to a higher level." 

Let us pass on then to another view of the case. 

In Russia is a small nation of Finns, a clean, well-educated, enter- 
prising, thrifty, Protestant people. To this nation Russia promised 
local self-government, on condition that it came under Russig’s 
suzerainty. That was in 1808. .Loyally have the Finns kept their 
word. Never has a rebellious movement started there. Finns have 
manned the Imperial Navy; indeed, there are few ports in the world 
that do not know him as the best of sailors. Has any Finn ever 
suggested that they should build forts or make armaments against 
Russia?’ Has any Finn suggested measures that would nullify the 
compact made in 1808? Yet the present Czar, in a whim, orders 
Finland to surrender her self-government, and to submit to the 
degradation of being ruled like the ninety-nine million serfs making 
up the multiplied misery of that vast flat of sad, grey monotone, 
ironically called Holy Russia. Is not Finland weak enough to excite 
the generous wrath of the whole German people? Does the German 
Government talk of interference? To be sure, a few leaders like Dr. 
Barth and Professor Delbrück raised their voices, but there the 
matter ended. Yet Finland is on‘the Baltic, much nearer to Berlin 
than Pretoria. 

Or must we take a case even more flagrant? There is a strip of 
territory between St. Petersburg and Prussia, called the Baltic 

eProvinces. This was first explored, conquered, and settled by 
Germans. The people of this country are Protestants; they had 
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excellent German schools and a University at Dorpat, which ranked 
with Heidelberg and Bonn as a nursery of German. science. About 
ten years ago the late Russian’ Czar determined to Russify this 
German land; that is to say, to force the people to talk in, Russian 


=- and say,their prayers according.to the Greek forms. Russian soldiers 


- took charge of Dorpat University, German Professors were driven 
away and Greek Priests: commenced^an active proselytizing crusade, 
` suggesting Spanish methods in the days of Pizarro and Cortez. Soon 
after William II. came to the throne (1888) the persecution of. 
Germans by Russians was at ihe height. It has gone on ever since. 
The wildest English Jingo has not dreamed of treating Transvaal 
Boers as the Russian Government treated, and continues to treat, 
' the Germans within her dominions. Then was the time for Germany 
. to have shown that zeal for the weaker side which now shines so 
= luridly in favour of-the Boers. That was a splendid opportunity— 
especially as ‘Russia was then very backward in her military 
preparations. | 
- - In 1884 Bismarck launched Germany upon her career as a colorial 
power. Carl Peters and Wissman and other enterprising explorers 
‘soon made all the preliminary treaties with black potentates, and : 
: English good nature did the rest. Bismarck subsequently pretended 
that.he never believed in Colonies anyway, and was pushed into it 
by the clamour of those who did. This is the first instance of 
Bismarck ever having pleaded popular clamour as the reason for his - 
. action. However, Germany found herself suddenly the mistress of 
a million square miles of very hot and moist land, scattered in many 
undesirable portions of the globe, while at home she developed at the 
‘same time a large number of so-called “Colonial Societies,” mostly 
conducted by people far from the sea, who held learned lectures on 
he habits. of strange savages. -Fhe Government organized with 
characteristic thoroughness various offices for the administration 
of these new.German subjects, and black savages, who up to that 
, time had prowled about naked and slept in the tops of cocoanut trees, 
"were suddenly astonished by ‘the policeman from Berlin ordering - 
them io come down, and pay an’ income-tax! Little by little the’ 
< Colonial Societies of -Germany, andi even the Government itself, ' 
"began to realize that the mere running up of German flags, while 
1t looked, encouraging on the school maps, did not materially help 
German trade, or divert emigrants from English or American ports. 
The present German Emperor was the first to take in tho situation, 
and immediately set. about building up a strong navy.. With his 
accession~new life entered the Colonial Department of the Empire 
and new ambitions animated every German who looked to the sea 
asthe new highway of German expansion. From being the most 
unpopular of Princes, when he ascended the throne, he soon con- 
yinced men of all parties that in him they had a leader, not merely. 
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competent to understand the needs of the German at home, but even 
more keen to defend his movements when seeking markets abroad. 
‘As we know, the German Press is largely official, directly or 
indirectly—that is to say, under the diféct or indirect influence of 
-the Government. There are special officials who busy themselves 
with providing for the néwspapers articles agreeable to the Govern- 
ment. When Government requires a new navy, it is the business of 
the official press to make the people feel that German interests are 
threatened by some power having a larger navy. Hence a campaign 
of-press articles directly calculated to make simple Germans, believe 
that England stands in the way of German progress, and that a big 
German navy is necessary for the nation’s good. 

In 1897 a German official was sent ‘to Kiao Chow to report on the 
harbour works necessary-to make the place useful, and on his return 
he published a book about his journey out and back, Vranzius was 
the name of the author, I think. His whole journey forced his ship 
to be the guest of England at every coaling station between N aples 
and Shanghai, yet in the book he has no mention of the service 1o 
the world's commerce performed by. England. ’ On the contrary, the 
author dwells upon the advantages which Germans might have if 
they could avoid British hospitality at Hong Kong and elsewhere. 
The book is remarkable as being an. official expression. 

Now no doubt this and similiar works have the effect of stimulating 
in Germany a readiness to spend money for the navy, but at the 
same time they encourage notions that are false and mischievous. 
German trade in the Far East has thriven under the protection of the 
British flag, just as it has waxed strong under the Stars and Stripes 
in America. The tremendous strides of German commercial pro- 
gress in the last thirty years have been the result of honest and 
intelligent labour by a people well organized for commercial success. 
The German receives in his schools, and subsequently in the army, 
a discipline that tells forcibly when he becomes an industrial com- 
petitor for the neutral markets of the world. 

The German who knows the world understands the machinery by 
which public sentiment in Germany is manufactured, but those who 
stay at home do not, and therefore persist in a point of view from 
which every move of England or America is regarded as a menace to 
German prosperity. - We Americans saw that with painful distinct- 
ness in 1898 when war with Spain was declared. Publie opinion in 
America was divided over the moral phases of that war, much as in 
England it has been divided regarding the Transvaal. The German 
Press, however, as though rehearsed for this purpose, burst out 
with one voice in unexpected attacks upon America and Americans. 

, From day to day the papers of Berlin proved to their own satisfaction 
that America would be quickly defeated by the brave Spaniards, 
*who were represented as maintaining the cause of justice against 
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Yankee cupidity. German papers were full of letters from alleged 
correspondents ‘at the seat of war. At Tampa, however, where the 
American army of invasion gathered, I failed to discover a singlo 
German war correspondent, yet during’ all that time the German 
public. read daily bulletins pretending to be first-hand reports from 
special correspondents: The Government organs of Berlin led the 
way in this general depreciation of everything American, and as 
these articles were reproduced in America they caused surprise and , 
pain amongst’ former friends of Germany. The average American 
could not understand what motive Germans in general could have for - 
discussing American affairs in a hostile manner. He could under- 
stand Germans disapproving of the war, but he could not see why 
Americans in general'should become an object of attack by Govern- 
ment journals. ' : 

Then came news that a German Admiral in the waters of Manila 
was -not-merely showing active sympathy with the public enemy of 
the United: States, but was hampering our work in other ways. 
Fortunately Admiral Dewey combined sailor tact with sailor courage, 
and Admiral Diedrichs corrected his behaviour when it was made 
clear to him that he might draw lis country into war sooner than 
had been anticipated in Berlin. E 

But the mischief had been done. It is well for German official 
organs now to tell us that Admiral Diedrichs exceeded his instruc- 
ions, and that Germany preserved strict neutrality throughout. 
That may be accepted in the Foreign Office, but it does not carry - 
conviction with the people. Two trifles have profoundly modified the 
relations of Germany with the Anglo-Saxon world. The one was the 
despatch to Kruger in 1896, the second was the activity of Admiral 
 Diedriehs in 1898. ach of these episodes has been officially” 

explained away as wholly innocent, if not benevolent, in origin, but 
the great body of the people has not yet fully realized that the 
explanation is adequate. Whatever our views may be, the mischief 
has been done, partly by the Government, and partly by the Press of 
Germany. 

And yet from the German point of view we are sinners alsó—heavy ` 
sinners. The Anglo-Saxon in Germany has not made himself 
personally agreeable to the casual man he meets. The German 
raises his hat when he enters a shop. The Anglo-Saxon is a Boer in 
this respect. He cocks his hat on the back of his head, rams his 
hands into his pockets, whistles and stares: about the streets as 
though he owned the place. He laughs at everything that does not 
meet his approval, and gets angry if the waiter does not bring him. 
just what he has been accustomed to in his native land. `The 
German who has travelled and known the Yankte and Briton at | 
home knows how to make atiowance for our habitual absence of good, 
manners. But the average German listens incredulously when told 
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‘that the Briton ERE up by honesty and other — virtues for 
what he lacks in the way. of deportment. Not. many years dgo I was 
present at some grand field operations of the German Emperor when 
‘a Royal .Prince, of England was present with four aides-de- -camp. 
Not one of these aides could speak any German, and not one of them 
apparently knew the’ etiquette usual on such occasions. Conse- 
quently German officers felt aggrieved by the behaviour of this 
party, and many expressed to me the opinion that meee young 
| Englishmen meant to be insulting to. Germany. | 
As to. Americans, Germans expect nothing anyway. . From 
America they receive usually the genus Deutsch-Amerikaner, which 
is three parts Hebrew, three parts German, and the remainder a 
little of all sorts—a- thing which talks very bad German, worse 
English, and usually wears an American flag in his button-hole. 
His name suggests German plants and minerals. The United 
States not having permanent officials, the men who aré sent to 
represent Uncle Sam in Germany are usually those who have 
devious reasons for desiring the. post. The salaries are contemptibly, 
small, yet the post of Consul to Germany is usually sought by such 
as are connected with the import trade of the United States. About 
three-quarters of the United States Consuls in Germany are German- 
‘American Hebrews, and these do not always succeed in raising the 
estimate entertained in Germany for the American citizen in general 
or the American official in particular. There are plenty of Germans 
who- know the truth about England and America, and are shocked at 
gross mis-statements circulated about us through official organs. 
But their voices are drowned in a chorus of anti-English and 
anti-American sentiment, which accepts pretty much all that is bad, 
and raises question marks against any statement in favour of such a 
thing as an Anglo-Saxon conscience. 
To be sure that conscience has had a rather straining time of late, 
and no.member of the German Press has protested against the two 
last wars more violently than certain courageous political leaders 
in Boston and New York, as wéll as in London and Manchester. ‘The 
Spanish-war had scant justification in public law, and I am persuaded 
that the American Government was hounded into it by a clamorous 
Press agitation joined with large pecuniary interests. But while that 
- js true, it is not the whole truth ; and German public opinion appears 
to have absorbed only this much of it, and been kept in ignorance of 
forces even mightier than yellow journals and fence “trusts.” 
There was behind this war party in America a great moral force 
which -was shocked by the persistent misrule in Cuba, and of this 
no’ better evidence need be furnished than that 250,000 men should 
have volunteered Tor active service without the necessity arising for 
any exceptional inducements on the part.of the Government. 
Far be it from me to defend the conduct of that war; E was 
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characterized by incapacity, jobbery and cynical disregard for human 
life. The Secretary of War was compelled to resign in disgrace, 
though he left behind him-half a dozen officials equally unworthy of 
publie confidence. The officers trained to honesty and military 
leadership at West Point were almost uniformly ignored in favour of 
amateur soldiers with political connections, and, in short, I have not 
yet mot an honest American who does not regard the Cuban war as 
disgraceful to pretty much all concerned, excepting the men who 
shouldered the rifle and the West Point regulars who bore the brunt 
of the work, got no promotion, and are now forgotten. 

America holds Cuba, and the Philippines as well,—contrary to 
the official programme issued at the beginning of the war. There 
was a time when Uncle Sam would gladly have handed back Manila 
to anyone who cared to accept it; but that disposition was altered 
when the evidence came that Germany had behaved in a manner 
which would have robbed this action of all magnanimity. On my 
way io the Philippines, before the fall of Manila, I travelled in 
company with two German Consuls bound for the Far Mast. Each 
of them assured me with heavy thumps on the cabin table that the 
idea of America holding the Philippines was absurd, that Germany 
would not allow it. And to-day I find regrets expressed in German 
official papers that the German war ships in the East were not strong 
enough in 1898 to enforce this view. This very attitude of Germany 
made unanimous in America a publie sentiment which up to that 
time had been much divided on the subject of expansion, particularly 
in the Far East. 

Germans who readily see that the Pole and the Dane and the 
Frenchman are improved by absorption into the Empire of the 
Fatherland, do not readily put themselves in the place of the 
American who believes that Cuba and the Philippines will be better 
for a period under the Stars and Stripes; on the contrary, his official 
papers regard it as something presumptuous, that should be resented. 

As for the. Boer war, England is fighting for the integrity of the 
British Empire, for the same sort of ideals that animate Germans 
who justify the successive military movements by which the Prussia 
of 1807 with 5,000,000 inhabitants has become the German Empire 
of 50 millions. I will not heré enter into legal and technical justi- 
fication of this war; itis as misty to me as that which preceded the 
war with Spain, or which preceded -the Prussian occupation of 
Schleswig-Holstein. From the point of view of men who hold a vote ` 
and not a brief, the war in South Africa is now a necessity. We 
deplore it sincerely, we honour the courage and the motives of the 
great majority of Boers we have met; we honour them as we now 
honour the memory of Stonewall Jackson, or Robert E. Lee or 
Jefferson Davis. Grave political errors have been committed, ande 
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the followers-of Paul Kruger are not without reason for suspicions. 
It is a melancholy picture for this generation of lads to hear that 
Jameson, and Rhodes have been. popular heroes, for .acts which 
ordinarily send men to long terms of hard labour in prison. It is not 
cheering to find that when thousands of brave’ English volunteers 
have been killed in the trenches the first people to profit by victory 
are a group of financiers, largely Jew and German by the way, who 
‘own Johannesburg and who watch their mining shares rising in 
: London while soldiers in the field are “falling never to rise again. 
The Press does not say much about this side of the war, because the 
great papers of New York and London are under financial influence ; 
but it is a fact which all Europe comments on, and which leads 
Germans to think that the British Army as well as the Colonial 
Office, is moved by other than moral considerations. 

The German has difficulty in piercing this web of hypocrisy, of 
brutal jingoism and cynical financial reasoning. But if he does, 
lie finds beneath a warm national sentiment which has drawn to the 
battle-field youngsters from every county and every colony in defence 
of an ideal—the unity of an Empire. Germans misjudge us because 
at this moment they are not inclined to credit us with the same 
motives they claim for themselves. We ask our German friends io 
believe that we do not-wage war merely because some money 
speculators and -filibusters are interested. “We are ashamed of such 
elements in our national life, and we beg Germans to believe that 
on both sides of the Atlantic are honest public-spirited men seeking 
to do good rather than evil. And, furthermore, we beg Germans to 
remember that wherever the Union Jack waves, there’ German 
commerce'enters on the same footing as that of England, and that 
the German in Hong Kong is treated more liberally than the English- 
man in Kiao. Chow. England has been the policeman of the Far 
East for now more than fifty years, and what commerce Germany and 
the rest of the world enjoy in those. waters is owing to British 
administration, honesty, enterprise and money. The English flag has- 
carried civil liberty to every colony over which it has waved, ‘and 
Germany has no reason to think that England in South Africa will 
depart from the traditions established in Australia and Canada, in 
Hong Kong and Singapore. ` i E 

" Povrrszv Bragrow. 
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HE Broadbottomed Administration, formed by Henry Pelham in 
1744, lasted ten years, and ended only with his death. Chatham 
joined it in 1748, and after that there was no serious opposition. 

When Pelham died in 1754, George the Second exclaimed, * Now I 
“shall have no more peace,” and he had none, though he had military 
glory in abundance.. Pelham never presumed upon his power. Of 
all English Ministers he was probably the one who made:the fewest . 
mistakes. The ‘weight of his Administration, as its name implies, 
was where it ought to be. The strucftre may have been supported by 
questionable means, but it was in no danger of toppling over. The 
fall of Walpole, so far from destroying the Whigs, left them, if 
possible, stronger than before. Lord Salisbury, in his recent speech 
. to the Primrose League, condoled with the Liberal Party upon their 
‘political impotence. He attributed it to’ Home Rule; which is 
searching for a remote, instead of a proximate course. Dut he made 
no apology for the accumulated blunders of his own Government. 
. Instead of that he exhorted all able-bodied Englishmen, not, I pre- 
sume, including Irishmen, to arm in defence of their country. ^ A 
more extraordinary speech has seldom been delivered by the First 
Minister of the Crown. It is not conscription that Lord Salisbury. 
recommends, but universal volunteering. That is a strange lesson to 
draw. from a conflict with two small Republics eight thousand miles 
-away, and Lord Salisbury did not pretend that the situation in South 
Africa was his only motive. He referred to the hatred of England 
which prevails, or is alleged to prevail, on the Continent, and he said 
‘that it could only be counteracted by the strength of her own right 
arm. In short, England might be invaded, and must be ready for 
‘invasion. Such, by the confession of the Prime Minister, is the plight 
in which we stand after five years of Tory Government. When Lore 
Rosebery resigned office in 1998; we were at peace with all the world; 
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P our relations vis one great Power, Russia, were especially 
cordial. The first thing the new Government. did was to reverse the 
policy of their predecessors in Chitral, and to plunge into the 
disastrous Afridi war. ' Defiance was substituted for defence, and 
people outside these islands took notice of the change. Lord 
Salisbury boasts that he has avenged Colley and Gordon, Majuba and 
Khartoum. ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay," says the Prime 
Minister. It seems a strange motto for a Christian nation, and the 
drama is not yet played out. 

I do not-believe that Lord Salisbury in this singular oration was 
playing to the gallery, and bidding for votes. He is a philosophic 
statesman, caring very little, porhape less than he ought, for office 
and power. I believe tliat he was speaking his real mind, and, if so, 
the position is grave indeed. Lord Salisbury is no Jingo. It is 
difficult to realise, but it is true, that little more than two years ago, 
in February, 1898, he uttered a solemn warning in the House of 
Lords against the dangers of an excessive reaction from the prineiples 
associated with the. name of Mr. Cobden. Speaking with unusual 
. emphasis, and in accents of deep solemnity, he reminded the House 
and the country that the spirit of aggression had brought to rum 
empires as great and powerful as our own. To whom was that 
exhortation addressed ? Certainly not to Lord Salisbury’s political 
opponents, who agreed with every word of it, and only: wished it had 
been stronger. Some one has said that the only history worth 
writing is the history which cannot be written. The discussions in 
the Cabinet, and the conversations outside the Cabinet, which led to 
the delivery of those prophetic words would be equal in value to a 
good many volumes of the Annual Register. - Lord Salisbury was 
never himself a Cobdenite. He was always a Tory. But whatever he 
may have said in Opposition, he has always been pacific in office, 
and at the. great crisis of 1876 he acted rather with Mr. Gladstone 
than with Lord Beaconsfield. He has been for more than eleven 
years Prime Minister of England, and he is no longer young. He 
must, as a man of principle, “reflect that by the advice he now gives 
his countrymen he will before the tribunal of history, if before no 
other, be judged. His advice is that they should arm to the teeth. 
The duty of patriotism is not spasmodic. It exists in all circumstances, 
and at all times. But never has Lord Salisbury spoken in this 
manner before. Unless he was solemnly trifling with his audience 
(which would be excusable), and with the public (which would not), 
he must have been conscious of special and imminent peril to the 
security ‘of these shores. Yet the British Navy, thanks chiefly to 
Lord Spencer, is stronger than it has ever been before, and is a match 
‘for any combination that could in all reasonable likelihood be brought 
against it. What then did Lord Salisbury mean? _ 
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The charge against. Lord Salisbury is one which he cannot answer. 
. He has never risen to the height of his position.. He has never been 
Prime Minister at all. As Foreign Secretary he is, and always was, 
essentially pacific: We had a much stronger case against the United 
States in the autumn of 1895 than we ever hal against the Transvaal. 
“We were far nearer war with France in Dooba 1898, than. with 
the South African Republic when Parliament separated in August, 
1899. But on both occasions Lord Salisbury succeeded in preserying 
.peace-with honour. When the Colonial Office conducts. diplomacy, 
and the Foreign Office makes railways, the work is badly done.. The 
"Uganda Railway i is à mere matter-of money, and the miscaleulations 
of the, Foreign Office will be forgotten in a few months. The 
diplomacy of the Colonial Office, as the poverty of the English - 
language compels. one to call it, has resulted in an almost inconceiv- 
dble amount of suffering and loss and “permanent evil. If any 
responsible statesman had made Lord Salisbury's speech tò the, 
Primrose’ League a year ago, Lord Salisbury himself would: havé- 
smiled at him as a harmless ‘Tunatic, or at least reproved him for exces- 
sive reaction against Cobdenite doctrine. We pay a heavy price for a 
Colonial Secretary who cannot keep a civil tongue in his head. I 
have never thought that Mr. Chamberlain was concerned in the . 
Raid, although he has.done his best to- make everybody think so. 
But negotiations are not likely to succeed if they are accompanied 
by abusivé speeches at: critical stages, nor are great Powers con- 
ciliated by being compared with the Devil. If Lord Salisbury, had . 
' been at the Colonial Office there would have been no war. There: 
was no war about Fashoda, there was no war about Venezuelá, and 
` iit may be said that France gave way in the’one case, it certainly: .. 
cannot be said that the United States gave way in the other. But ` 
Lord Salisbury ought to have been at-the Colonial Office. It was his. 
duty ds Prime Ministe? to take matters into his own hands from-the ^ 
moment when they became really critical. A High Commissioner. 
- who attends a Conference not to do business but tò gain an argumenta-- 
ive victory requires a much- heavier hand than Mr. Chamberlain’s to 
restrain him. When Sir Alfred Milner wrote home that the best 
way of assisting Her Majesty's subjects in the Transvaal was helping 
them to divest themselves of: their allegiance to the Queen, the 
Government should have felt that his judgment was not to be trusted. 
Assume for one instant that- there was a gigantic-.Dutch, con- 
spiracy against British rule in South Africa, and that as paft of it the `. 
iwo Republics were bent:on war. If President Krüger' s offer of a 
five- years’ retrospective-franchise had been accepted, there would still 
by this hypothesis have been war, so that the Outlandets would have 
had to choose between shooting their own countrymen and „being shots 
for not shooting them. . 

' Lord Salisbury; with his mm sense of HUBS must smile ak thë- 
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notion that the people of England are paying: an. income-tax of a 
shilling in the pound to redress the: grievances of'" helots,” whose 
- . total taxation amounted to just one quarter of that sum. Foreigners 
' do not understand these things, any more than they appreciate the 
— "frankness of Sir Alfred Milner in avowing that he put forward the 
demand of the franchise to test the state of President Krugers mind. 
Why should Frenchmen, or-Germans, or. Americans be assumed to 
hate this country because they sympathise with the Boers? Ist 
impossible that they should consider the’ Boers.to be in the right? 
They may be quite mistaken, but that is- another concern. When 
France annexed Siamese territory in 1893, ninety-nine Englishmen 
out of a hundred sympathised with the Siamese, not because they 
. hated France, but.because they thought that Siam had been ill used. 
Yet the French Government maintained, not without evidence, that 
the conduét of the Siamese-had been intolerably aggressive and pro- 
vocative. The. treatment of Captain Dreyfus excited passionate 
. indignation im this country, which- was expressed in unmeasured 
terms. In my humble opinion this indignation was honourable to 
England, because it proceeded solely from 'a sense-of justice, and 
notin the smallest degree from dislike or jealousy of the French. 
When the French Nationalist newspapers declared that they did 
not care for the public opinion of Europe-and America, they were 
told from this side of the Channel that such a temper was an ominous 
symptom of popular madness. Lord Salisbury speaks as if we were 
the victims of a malignant and universal conspiracy. Smelfungus 
thought so, and assured Parson Yorick that he would tell it to the 
world. “You had better tell it to your physician" was the sensible 
reply. We must do what we féel to be our duty, let foreigners say 
what they will.. But the idea that all unfavourable criticism must be 
the fruit of prejudice does not bear stating, and is on the face of it 
absurd. — ` | p m RR 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his address to his constittents last month, 
made a characteristic use of the enthusiastic patriotism with which 
Great Britain and the Colonies have supported the military operations 
1n South Africa. He has endeavoured to draw the inference that those 
who side with their own country against the Queen’s enemies in the 
field must. believe in the wisdom of himself and his colleagues. All 
Englishmen; and all subjects of Her Majesty, are united in admira- 
ton for the splendid qualities of our soldiers, for the heroism of all 
ranks, for their chivalrous tredtment of their foes, and for the truly 
. „English spirit in which Colonists from all -parts of the Empire, 
including natives of India, have rallied round ‘the old flag. The 
glorious defence *of Mafeking, and ‘its equally glorious relief, have 
> stirred the country as it had not been stirred since the days of 
Lucknow, Those who have the greatest horror of war must acknowledge 
that it brings out some of the finést qualities of human nature, and 
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that in particular Lord Ttoberts's clemency proves him io be a Christian 
gentleman, as well as a brilliant strategist. Indeed, the publie have 
far more consideration than the Cabinet for generals overwhelmed 
with responsibility and care. But to say that because our army has 
fought well, our Ministers have behaved well, is a fallacy too gross 
to deceive a child. One might as reasonably argue that praise of the 
gallant firemen who extinguished a conflagration was approval of 
the fraudulent bankrupt who caused it. Just as George the Fourth 
imagined, or seemed to imagine, that he had been at the battle of 
Waterloo, so Mr. Chamberlain appears to suppose that by calling 
. President Kruger a squeezed sponge he captured Cronje and occupied 
KXroonstadt. No statesman of eminence, from Chatham to Gladstone, 
has ever admitted the doctrine that a Government could exempt 
themselves from criticism on their policy by going to war. The war 
with the American Colonies, which bears in some respects a curious 
resemblance to the present, did not silence Burke. The war with 
France did not muzzle Fox. Bright and Cobden never .ceased to 
denounce the Crimean campaign. Mr. Gladstone was seldom more 
eloquent than in his denunciation of hostilities actually proceeding 
in Afghanistan. Whether these great men were in each particular 
case right or wrong is not the question. The point is that they. 
refused to hold their tongues, and to acquiesce in- what they thought 
wrong, merely because the Government had appealed to arms. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a little more plausible when he says that those who 
: condemned the negotiations which led to the war should have refused 
the supplies necessary for carrying it on. But the answer is 
simple. President Kruger and President Steyn chose to invade 
British territory, and their invasion had to be repelled. I am 
one of those who hold that that movement, though aggressive in 
form, was defensive in substance, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
despatch, followed by the calling out of the Reserves, was o practical 
ultimatum. But if I had been:in the House of Commons, I should 
not have voted against the supplies, because any Government must, 
in the circumstances, have asked for them, and no Parliament could, 
in the circumstances, have refused them. mE 

l should, however, have voted for Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's 
amendment on the ground that a wise statesmanship, at once firm and 
conciliatory, could have preserved peace with dignity. Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Alfred Milner are not tho first men who have had to 
deal with the Boers. Lord Ripon and Lord Rosmead had very 
difficult questions to settle, such as the commandeering of British 
subjects, and they settled them in a manner with which a very strong 
Opposition could find no serious fault. Mr. Rhode? and his fellow- 
conspirators never dreamed that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, or 
Lord Rosebery's, would sympathise with a raid upon the soil of the 
South African Republic. They all concluded, from evidence which 
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has been studiously suppressed, that Mr. Chamberlain, would stand 
by them if they succeeded.: They carefully concealed their designs 
from Lord Rosmead, whose loyalty and sagacity will be vindicated. 
by the impartial historian. ` When the present Government came into 
office, it was thought a libel to accuse them of fostering the military 
spirit, which has been the curse of Europe. It is regarded as a 
compliment now. "When Lord Salisbury recommends the establish- > 
ment of rifle clubs on village greens, the Spectator, which many 
people read instead of going to church, adds the pious-hope that the 
parson will come out to see the shooting on Sunday afternoons. 
Since the Little Peddlington Gazette warned the Emperor of Russia. 
*for..the last time," there has been nothing better calculated to 
frighten the Continent than this. Ambitious monarchs, beware! The 
Prime Minister, indeed, feels quite uncomfortable without a uniform. 
He told the. Royal Academicians that power had passed from a civilian 
executive, which contains no soldier, not even a volunteer, into 
the hands of Lord Roberts and,Lord Kitchener. To proclaum a 
military dictatorship in half a sentence after dinner is a feat of which 
a British statesman may well be proud., Lord Liverpool never rose 
to such’ a- height of self-abnegation, even when the Duke of 
Wellington was governing France and representing Europe in the 
years which immediately succeeded Waterloo. But the mode -and 
time of publishing the despatches of Spion Kop will explain a good 
deal. There are blunders so colossal and so disastrous that mechani- 
cal majorities cannot restore to those who made them any confidence 
in themselves, The Government is in a state of what mathematicians 
call unstable equilibrium. It would topple over in a moment if there 
' were anyone to give. it the necessary push. . l 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain are both very severe upon 
Liberal Imperialists. Mr. Chamberlain calls them foolish virgins, 
which, as a.description of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Perks, seems to me 
odd. Lord Salisbury thinks that they may make up for the Toryism 
of their foreign policy by extreme and dangerous Radicalism at home. 
I should not have thought that there was much danger of that. lt 
is not my business to defend Liberal Imperialism, which is no longer, 
I observe, called sane. : But Lord Salisbury, cruel only to be kind, told 
these gentlemen frankly what they would be expected to renounce 
before the second half of their name could be acknowledged by those . 
other Imperialisis who were first in the field. They must stand in a 
white sheet, and do penance for Majuba. They.must-believe and confess 
that the Transvaal should never have been given back to its rightful 
owners. They must renounce the works of the forgotten statesman 
whose life Mr. Merley is understood to be writing. Then, perhaps, 
but certainly not before, they may claim: to be called Tmperialists, 
and the next step:will be admission to the Primrose League. The 
word Imperialism, in itself not an ignoble one, is fatally associated 
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with the sinister personalities of Louis Napoleon and Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. They would both have admired the 
design of the Raid, which might well have been anticipated, . like 
` the occupation of Cyprus, in one of Mr. Disraeli's novels. The spirit 
in which that mad adventure was conceived is an example, hardly 
a caricature, of the tone which the music-halls adopted from Mr. 
Disraeli a quarter of a century ago. It was that of which Mr. 
Gladstone was thinking when he said that his days and nights were 
devoted to counteract the purposes of Lord Beaconsfield, who, if we 
may believe Mr. Chamberlain, “ flung the first lie that came into. his 
“head at the British House of Commons.” It is a spirit which if 
indulged must bring any Power, however strong, to destruction. It 
brought the first Napoleon to St. Helena, and the Empire which he 
founded to ruin. ‘Paramountcy was his snare. He was to be 
paramount, and the world was to submit. But the world would’ not 
submit. When Ministers talk of British paramountcy in South 
Africa, they are thinking only of the Boers. But the Germans are 
thinking of themselves. ‘They have nearly a thousand miles of coast. 
Is the British flag to wave over it? Unless it does, it will not wave 
over South Africa. Portugal may, perhaps, be neglected, as what 
Lord Salisbury gracefully calls a “dying nation.” But Germany is 
alive and kicking. — 

. Lord Salisbury’s colleagues are no doubt men of brilliant ability, 
though they sometimes behave as if they were not. But their reck- 
lessness is amazing. They seem never to think about the ulterior 
consequences of any argument. Both Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Chamberlain, for instance, proclaim that their South African policy 
is proved to be good, because Canada and Australia have sent 
volunteers for service in South Africa. I am a great admirer of Mr. 
Goschen’s martial fervour. He speaks as if he were about to fling 
himself with irresistible force upon the foe. It is a noble spectacle, 
and never in the least grotesque. But he is hardly so wise as he is 
brave. Her Majesty being at war with the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State, our Colonial fellow-subjects have sent 
contingents in support of British arms. They have done so with á 
heartiness and a generosity which have received, as they deserved, 
unbounded gratitude from the Mother Country. Englishmen felt 
that this assistance was given not because Mr. Chamberlain’s motives 
were lofty, or Sir Alfred Milner's diplomacy skilful, but because 
England was at war. The Colonies are part of the Queen’s dominions. 
They are protected by the British Navy. If they, or any of them, 
.were attacked, the whole force of the Empire would be exerted in 
their defence. If their help is to be construed as a'political demon- 
stration, involving a belief in the righteousness of the war, it follows 
that they may refuse their aid another time, and that they are not 


the Queen's subjects but the Queen's allies, as I think Mr. Goschen : 
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called them. - Who are the pon — “This is E 
pure and simple. ~, Would: Australians. arid : -Canadians, asks Mr. 
Chamberlain, be in favour of. a. wat waged for the benefit of 
capitalists? He must be hard up for an apology: when he puts 
forward such a plea as that: An officer Serving in South Africa has 
-expressed the opinion that the Boers. would not have fought as they 
did. fight for a corrupt Government. -That is a more. “reasonable 
“position. But both are fallacious.. ` Our.soldiers are not fighting for 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain, but.for their country and their 
Queen.” Before Mr. Chamberlain denied that capitalists could profit 
by the war, he-should have read the report of Mr. Hays Hammond, 
Secretary of tle Consolidated Gold Felds. There he. would see an: 
estimate of the enormous saving which could be effected after the 
" annexation of the Transvaal by reducing. the WARR of labour, and 
substituting black labour for white. © 
‘The: policy of the Government, as explained by Mr. — —— 
at- Birmingham, is to annex the Republics, and put-them under 
military law. Military law, except for soldiers, is a contradiction in 
terms. It-means, as the Duke of Wellington said, the will of the 
officer in command,-and the will of an individual is no law at all. 
Inter arma. silent leges, and the laws are- likely to be silent in the 
. Transvaal-and the Orange Free State for many a long year to come. 
Mr. Chamberlain draws no distinction between the South African 
Republic, where the franchise was very difficult for aliens to- acquire, 
and the Free State, where Englishmen were given votes before they 
wanted them. He confounds: the State where wealthy Outlanders 
had corrupted the civil service with the State whose Executive was a ~ 
model of purity and efficiency. Both have made war with Great 
Dritain, and both must, as à punishment, be wiped. out of existence. 
It is impossible to believe that the Liberal party will approve of such 
a policy, or acquiesce in such-a flagrant violation of Mr. Gladstone's 
principles. I cannot believe that Liberal Imperialists, at least, such 
. of them as are Liberals still, will adopt the extinction of inde- 
pendent Republics as a:plank in their platform. But that the thing 
will be done I. have no doubt at all I cannot share the- amiable 
illusions of the high-minded idealists who have persuaded: themselves 
that the status quo ante bellum may be restored. To break china is 
‘casy.- To mend it is difficult;'and if the pieces are small, may be 
impossible. ' No word-in the English language has béen so much 
abused as the word "inevitable." There can be no such thing as an 
inevitable war. War cannot occur without faults on one side, and 
has seldom occurred without faults on “both. President Kruger 
ought to.have giten a five years’ franchise as soon as he was asked for 
e it, without ultimatum, without negotiations, and without a 
Conference. But he is’a Conservative, and the Ethiopian cannot 
_.change his skin. Only the dread of. reyolution induced the House of ` 
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i Lords, to pass the Reform , Bill. Sir Alfred ‘Milner, with the best ` 


intentions in the world, irritated the President beyond that obstinate 
old Dopper's very limited powers of endurance: There is no 
inevitability in all this, as Lord Kimberley has pointed out with the 
robust common sense which distinguishes him. But it seems neces- 


l sary to remind some persons that all things are inevitable after they 


have happened.’ Providence itself, says the old Greek couplet quoted 


--in the Ethics: of? Aristotle, ' is incapable of undoing the past. 


"Those, if any there be, who were in favour of Mr. Chaniberluitip 


policy, and against annexation, should have thought of this before. . 
It is, too late. now.. All Liberals can do is to enter an unavailing: 


pre otest against the results of a war for which they. aré not responsiblé, 


and to leave the consequences with those who are. They may perhaps ' 

succeed -in preventing the disfranchisement or subordination of the 

Dutch in Cape'Colony. It will take them all their time to do that. - 
Coupled together, the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamber- 


lain, who-seems to‘have got the same control over him as Lord 


. Beaconsfield possessed twenty years ago, are the most alarming which 


have been delivered in this. generation. In the debate:on’ the 


' Address last January, Mr. Balfour deprecated all allusions.to Majuba. 
: He spoke with the good feeling which is habitual to him, and with a 


+ 


. wisdom which’ he does not always show. He reminded the House of ; 


Commons that the defeat of Majuba was a small one, that only, about 
half a British ‘regiment was involved, and that to regard it as a stdin 
upon the — honour was to io a miserably inadequate idea of 


, England's greatness. ..But what does Lord Salisbury say iow? He 


uses the name of Majuba to inflame the passions of an excitable . 
audience, and he joins in the cry of vengeance repudiated by Mr. 
Balfour. He might as well urge the reconquest of the United. 
States to wipe out, the memories of Saratoga and Yorktown. Aliens 
have a long time io wait-for votes in Amierica. Englishmen - are. 
treated like all. other foreigners, and no Englishman can ever hope 

io be. President. ‘The American tariff imposes heavy duties upon 
British’ goods, whereas we admit American goods duty free. The 


Senate will not ratify the Nicaraguan Convention. ` N othing in the’ 
> conduct of President Kruger has been more insolent than President 


Cleveland's Message to Congress about Venezuela. Whatever ` 
Americans may think, we Duo. that they would be happier under our 
rule than theirown.. They must be pining for an Established Church 
and a ‘House of Lords, which their Democratic Constitution does not 
allow them to set up. When Parliament exercised its undoubtedly ` 
legal right of taxing the American Colonies, they inflicted disgraceful 
defeats upon British troops, and they did not hesitdte to call in the 
aid of the French. Such memories should not be suffered to die out. 
It should be the part of an enlightened statesmanship to revive, to f 
embitter, and to inflame them... There is no- statute of: limitations 
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against vengeance. There is only a divine command, which is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. “I do not wish to trifle with a 
serious subject. .But arguments not less absurd than he above have 
been addressed to the Primróse League, and employed by the Jingo 
newspapers. . . ——— l l 
In their publication of the Spion Kop despatches, and still more 
in the official telegrams that. preceded it, the Cabinet took 
a course which scarcely anyone Outside their own, body has 
attempted to defend. Indeed, Mr. Arnold-Forster has assured 
us that if he had not subordinated his personal considerations 
to his party loyalty, they would have. been turned out. If Mr. 
Arnold-Forster were fallible, it might be suggested that he some- 
. times attached too much importance to his own proceedings. But 
there can be no doubt that the general opinion of" Ministerialists in 
the House of Commons was expressed by Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, . 
and not by Mr. Wyndham. Lord Lansdowne says that when he 
asked Sir Redvers Buller to rewrite his despatch before it- was 
published, he meant not that it should be altered in substance but 
only that it should be modified.in form. No one doubts Lord . 
Lansdowne’s word. But a Minister who cannot say what he 
means, or anything in the least like what. he means, is 
quite unfit to be at the head of a great Department. -Sir Redvers 
Buller understood him as everyone else understood him, and replied 
accordingly. And, as Mr. Asquith remindeéd the House, the technical 
errors in Lord Methuen's despatch were rigidly corrected ‘before it 
was allowed to appear. The Duke of Devonshire, who made the only 
intelligible apology for the publication, said that the Government 
had to choose between two alternatives, both attended with grave 
inconvenience. Ifthe Duke had consulted the man in the street, with 
"hom Mr. Balfour, as the ‘public: have learned to their surprise, 
habitually converses, he would have been told that his dilemma was 
an imaginary one.. Censure upon an officer in command can be 
treated in three ways. .1t may be suppressed altogether, and to that 
there are, as the Duke says, serious objections. It may be, and it 
ought to be, published at, once as a justification if the officer is 
recalled. It may be kept back till the end-of the war, when it may 
do some good; and cannot do any harm. To publish it, and-to leaye 
the censured officer where he was, is.an act of criminal folly, for which 
in old days the penalty would have been impeachment. Two things, 
however, Lord Lansdowne has done: He has vastly increased the just 
popularity of Sir Redvers Buller, and he has brought into strong 
relief the honourable conduct of Sir William Gataere. That brave 
and unfortunate man has refused, with. singular dignity, to defend 
himself at the expense of others. Such magnanimity is ‘rate, but 
* Englishmen are proud to believe that it is characteristically English. 
-The South African policy of the Government may be considered 
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successful or unsuccessful, according to the point of view from which 
it is regarded. If it was intended to preserve peace, it failed. If it 
succeeded, it was intended to provoke war. Their Australian policy 
must be pronounced a failure from any point of view. For no ono 
doubts that Ministers desired the federation of the Australian Colonies, 
and yet to that federation they have been the greatest.obstacles them- 
selves. Since 1897, if not before, they have known that most 
Australian statesmen wished to have an independent Constitution, 
which, after having made it, they could interpret as they thought 
fit. For that purpose, it was necessary io restrict the appellate 
Jurisdiction now exercised by the Queen in Council. A draft Bill, 
with a restrictive clause in it, was submitted to every Australian 
Legislature, and to the people of every Australian Colony. By 
- large majorities, Parliamentary and popular, it was with that 
restriction approved. The clause is vital to the Dill, and many of 
those who voted for the Bill with it would vote against the Bill 
without it. To-show the essential importance of the question, the 
framers of the measure put in the forefront the explieit statement 
that “This Act shall bind the Crown, and its provisions referring to 
“the Queen shall extend to: Her Majesty's heirs and successors in the 
“Sovereignty of the United Kingdom.” They did this, of course, 
becausé English judges have held that an Act of Parliament does 
not affect the Royal prerogative unless the Crown is expressly men- 
tioned. But in doing so they clearly warned the Government, and 
especially the Colonial Office, that they regarded the right to interpret 
their Constitution as equally important with their right to frame it. - 
No candid student of constitutional history will say that this was a 
mistaken view. Judge-made law is a very large proportion of the. 
whole, and though somé of it is common law, much of it is the judicial 
rendering of statutes. It has been said that the Canadian Constitu- 
tion is the work of the late Lord Watson. That is hyperbole. But 
with all allowance for exaggeration, a large element of truth remains. 
The Judicial Committee, of which Lord Watson was for many years 
the most powerful member, have moulded by a long series of decisions 
the Dominion Act of 1867. The Legislatures and people of Australia 
object to the Canadian precedent. They believe that their judges are 
as good as ours, and that Australians are better able than Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, or Irishmen to understand Australian institutions. This 
is surely common sense, and in accordance with the principle of 
‘Home Rule. But even if it were as extravagant as it is reasonable, 
the objections of the Government would still be belated. They have 
let judgment go against them by default.’ The Colonial Office 
should have come to an understanding with the Australian Colonies 
before the Bill was laid before the electors and acquired the moral. 
sanction which in a democratic community a popular vote confers. 

, No constitutional lawyer could, I suppose, be found to argue that 
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Parliament may not reject the Australian Commonwealth Bill, or 
alter it in any and every particular. -The Stamp Act and the Tea 
Duty Act, which resulted in the loss of. our, American Colonies, were . 
unquestionably legal. There is no. such tremendous issue at stake 
here. If Clause 74 had been: simply struck- out of the Commonwealth 
Bill, the Australian Colonies would not have attempted to cut the 
painter, and, if they had, we should not: have sought to retain them 
by iorce. But they would have been deeply ‘offended; they would 
have thought that their exertions-in South Africa had been repaid 
in ‘strange coin, and federation might.have been seriously retarded. 
For.the Bill as amended would have had"to go before the Australian 
Parliaments once more, and they, or some of them; might have con- 
sidered another appeal. to the people required: Tory.statesmanship is a 
topsy-turvy thing. Here are Ministers of the Crown, who consider 
the Colonies to be perfectly capable of .determining our foreign 
policy, and deciding whether a war in. which we are engaged is just, 
while at. the same time they will- not treat them. as qualified to say 
what they mèan by a Constitution they have themselves dràwn up. 
. This is real inconsistency, in the proper sense of-a much abused term. 
No man.is inconsistent because for adequate reasons he changes his 
mind. But if he holds incómpatible opinions at the same time, even 
Mr: Chainberlain's assurance cannot defend him.agaiüst the charge. 
The Colonial Secretary, with a singular want of tact and discretion, 
óndeavoured to go behind the verdict of the Australian people, 
and to prove by-cuttings from newspapers that the Australian dele- 
gates, who were four to one. against him; had no right to speak for’ 
. their ‘respective Colonies. How many newspapers supported the 
conduct of the Government in publishing the Spion Kop despatches ? 
I forget whether it was one or two. But the Government did not 
resign, They sheltered themselves behind their majority in the 
House of Commons, which’ always ‘constitutionally, and sometimes 
really, represents the nation. The Governor of Queensland also came 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s aid. There was séme_excuse. for Lord Laming- 
ton, because Queensland did- not insist upon Clause 74. Lord 
Lamington, however, received a pretty strong: hint that he had no 
right to speak for. Australia. -Mr. Chamberlain-has had to surrender 
at discretion because he cóuld' not be ‘discreet in time, ` 
‘The ` precise words of the Seventy-Fourth. Clause, which is 
now: to be virtually :adopted, ‘must be carefully ^ scrutinised,” , 
for- even Mr. Chamberlain was mot, quite-.accurate in his 
explanation of them when he introduced the Bil. They are these: . 
“No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council ‘in any matter, 
“ involving the interpretation of this Constitution or of-the Constitü- 
“tion of a State? unless the public interests of some part of Her 
e" Majésty’s dominions, -other than the Commonwealth of a State, are 
‘Involved, Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall 
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“ not impair any right which the Gucn may be pleased tö: exercise, . 
“by virtue of her Hoyal prerogative, to grant special leave. -of appeal 
“ from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. But the Parliament — 
“may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave-may.be | 
“asked.” No right of appeal now existing is immediately - affected: - 
_ by this Clause. For it deals only with appeals from the High Court 
of Australia, which has not yet come into being. Nor will it in the 
-future of itself prevent any litigant who can now come before the. 
Judicial Coinmittee from availing himself of his. privilege, for “it 
refers only to questions arising under the Commonwealth: Bill, which 
is not-yet law. But it does onable the Australian Parliament, which 
- it creates, to restrict; and by iniplication to abolish, appeals from the 
- new High Court. There are. obviously two ‘very different classes 
-‘of litigation concerned ‘in. this clause. There are private suits ' 
- between parties on the one hand; and there are -Constitutional 
M controversies of publie.interest on the other. .Only. the second 
. class is at once exempted from the jurisdiction of the Queen.in . 
. Council The first class may or may not be so exempted hereafter. 
Professor Dicey suggested. in The Timesà plausible way out of the - 
difficulty, if difficulty. there was. He proposed that no change should 
‘be made at present, and that the whole matter should be left to the 
Australian Parliament, with full power to do as it pleased. But why - 
-should not the Bill have been passed-as it stood without. needléss: 
 frietion? : The Governmeni, says Mr. Chamberlain, are irustees - 
^x for.ihe..Empire. | Théy must not allow other parts of 3i 
, to . suffer ‘injury for the sake | of’ pleasing Australia. - ^The- 
' soundness -of this: doctrine is unimpeachable. What I. cannot: 
- Bee. is its application to "lause.74. Mr., Chamberlain seem. to 
have overlooked, or at least not fully to have appreciated the words . 
“unless the public interests of some part of Her Majesty’s doniinions 
. “other than thé Commonwealth of a State, are involved.” - This 
'* proviso: exactly meets Mr. Chamberlain’s objection. And be it 
observed -that the question whether these external. interests are 
involved will be decided not by the High Court of Australia, but by 
the Judicial Committee of the: Privy Council. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his opening speech, compared the Australian with the American 
Constitution. The great difference between them is, as Mr. Haldane 
pointed out, that Ministries responsible to Parliament, which are an 
integral part of the Australian system, as of ours, have no existence ' 
in the United States. ‘But on the question of appeals ‘Mr: Chamber- 
‘lain’s American analogy. „was fatal to him. There is.no appeal from 
. the Supreme Court of a State to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
unless inter rests outside that State are involved... Of course it may be- 
' said that there are, private interests as well as publie, and that the 
Englishman with. Australian investments would have.no remedy if, 
he. were paid in. depreciated Paper "But a Government which gare 
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hs Colonial Judges A ‘stabitory right of. sitting on the’ Privy _ 
ouncil ‘can hardly assume that they would be parties to repudiation. 
The Cabinet proposed as a compromise that there should be three 
Colonial Lords of Appeal, with. salaries and Lite _Peerages, like the 
/ others. . This is a feeble and futile makeshift. It is not the amal- 
| gamation of the Judicial Committee with the House of Lords, which, 
Mr. Chamberlain led the delegates to. expect. But for my part I 
` cannot see that even that stupendous measure would have met the case. 
"For however. desirable it may be in itself, it is irrelevant to the 
situation. - It is not what lawyers call in pari materia. The real 
question. is whether Australia shall have legal as well as political 
dome Rule. Any statesman who could.look beyond his nose would 
‘ave given it her the moment she asked for it,-and in the manner she 
iofrselt preferred. The right of . appeal has been maintained 
Pu the benefit of the Colonists, and not for our own. It was 
eful, and éven necessary, where the Colonies were new, and where 
eir field of selection for judges was small. It is quite unnecessary 

. What advantage does England derive from quashing in 
ato the verdict of a jury in Sydney, or the decision of a 
purt at Melbourne? Amalgamation is an infinitesimal point of 
dicial machinery, and it is amazing that such tinkering should be 
rely. proposed as a constitutional reform. With a few insig- 
ficant exceptions, the House of Lords, sitting as a legal tribunal 
d the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, consist of precisely 

le same men. Except the Lord Chancellor, they even wear the 
me clothes. Tt is true that they do not sit in the same room, or 
ve judgment in' the same form. ' As Peers the Lords of Appeal go 
irough the forms of a debate and.a division. As Privy Councillors ' 
jey humbly recommend to Her Majesty, and if there is a difference 
opinion, the minority silently acquiesces.- But it was really treating 
‘e: Australian delegdtes and the Australian people like fractious 
vildren to suppose -that they would sacrifice their judicial indepen- 
ce to the sham of calling an old thing by a new name. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is the strongest Court of 
*ppeal which this country can furnish, and no amalgamation 
“ould strengthen it. Mr. Chamberlain has found out all this at last, 
nd | ihe. iriumph of Australia isas thorough as his own defeat. 
i ? he had beer a wiser man, there would have been no opportunity 
» defeat, and no ground for triumph. ` ' | 
The reyolt of the’ Bishops should fill a large s space in the Comic - 
istory of England. Lord Salisbury, though,!or perhaps because, 
> is a High Churchman of the. purest water, has never shown much : 
‘spect for the Episéopal bench. Once, when they complained of . 
'aughts in the House of Lords, he suggested that they should be put 
ito a, glass tase. Dean Swift, who had been a Whig before he 
‘came a Tory, remarked. that the Whigs, though they thought little | 
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‘of episcopacy as an -institution, were mighty civil to Bishops 
and even {o unconsecrated clergymen,. whereas Tories nače 
> up for regarding them as. divinely” ordained by treating them. 
with personal indifference and contempt. The sight. of lawn: 
sleeves does not act as a.sedative upon Lord Salisbury's'mind. "Wien : 
^ Coleridge was asked if he believed in ghosts, he replied that he did , 
not, he had seen too many of them. The Prime Minister has, not. - 
only seen but made many Bishops, and what belief he ever had in,” 
them must have been destroyed in the process. There ‘was niore than 1 
a, réasonable.admixture of acid" in the speech with which he; 
replied to the Bishop of Winchester’s motion the other. day. ' Thel 


Bishop of "Winchester is the least provocative of men, and hir 
proposal was one of the mildest ever submitted even to the House i 
Lords. He simply ‘asked that a small reform, upon which the leais* 
harmonious of all Commissions had contrived to agree, ‘should z 

 gome time or other be carried into law." He supported this nar 

.. suggestion with a gentle suavity which “might have disarmed | 
. > licensed victualler. But’ Lord Salisbury turned upon." the rig} 
'._’ “reverend Prelate " as if he had had in hisright reverend hanes a Bil 
for abolishing the British Constitution. Nor did he ‘stop at th, 

- Bishop. He poured out the vials of his scorn, which, ‘like the. wine 
AX a glasses at. Lord Dufferin’s Icelandic dinner, are never empty, upo 
_the Licensing Acts, the 6ause of temperance, and. his own Royi 
Commission. Why shouldn’t people drink as much beer on Sunda! 

j -as on any other day? Why shouldn't children go to public-house 

." ag much as men and women? Why should the sober be put.to inco 

| ` venience because the drunken could not.control themselves? Lor 
Salisbury appears to think, with Mr. Justice Grantham, that whil 

. disapproval of the policy which has produced the South African wa 
poisons the moral sense of the community, drunkenness only injure’ 
the man who drinks. But the Bishops are, with few exceptions 
= .. men of war, and it is a little hard that their. admirable efforts to di 
| ^ something for.temperance without giving any pain to any brewe., 
~ should be treated as- revolutionary recklessness. Lord Balisbui' 
~ taunted them with having cellars,.and with seeking to ‘control £ - 
= - .. Ūhristian liberty of those who had none. : The E 2 
‘Canterbury, whose cellar, if he has one, is of no tse to him, advis, | 

." the Bishop of Winchester to make his motion more definite; ands: 4 

, "ask that the, Government. should legislate fortiiwith. Then 57: 
"Prime Minister fell upon the Primate. This was a vote of: d 
confidence, he ought to have-had notice, he called upon his folle" | 

to sustain him against so monstrous.a demand. They sustained|. -; 

e . by a majority of three votes. Mr. T. W. Russell estimates th Sd 
` - hundred thousand votes have been lost outside by this strange ebu. ; 
tion of sardonic pétulance. If-Mr. Russell bas a:fault, it is a slight 

_ tendency to exaggeration, and he has not yet-resigned. the Secretary; 
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of.the Local Government Board. but L suppose were vau ve 
súst that many moderate Conservatives throughout the country 
been disagreeably surprised by Lord Salisbury's indiseriminate 
ught upon all attempts to mitigate a national curse. Lord 
's weighty and impressive speech in defence of his own report, 
h goes a great deal further than the Bishop of W inchester's 
on, will not be lost upon social reformers, whatever their party 
ics may be. The Bishops did not desert their colleague. They 
l against the Government, which, if they had all been there, 
would have defeated. Their independence has raised them in 
public esteem, if not in Lord Salisbury's. I am no advocate of 
stablished Church. But when the official representatives of the 
ch of England in Parliament act together in the cause of moral 
social progress, they at least do something to justify their 
ilege. Lord Salisbury treats them as party politicians, who should 
rer'to the party whip. If they had responded to such an appeal, 
would have been disgraced. The Duke of Devonshire, at the 
er of the Liberal Union Club, cynically obsérved that if the 
2rnment brought in a temperance Bill, they would offend some 
weir supporters. This is edifying language from a statesman who 
too virtuous to follow Mr. Gladstone. Not less instructive is 
Government of Social Reform proclaiming through their Chief 

a temperance Dill endorsed by the representatives of ‘‘ the 
e” was too advanced for them. Beer and the Bible used to be 
two chief articles of the Tory creed. This Bible, or at least the 
r Testament, has apparently been discarded in favour of the gospel 
rding to Mr. Kipling. But beer, on Sundays as well as week- 
3, for children as well as for adults, remains a standard, and a 
le-cry. i EE l 
he trained intellect of the Lord Chancellor does not enable him 
iscern the existence of an Opposition. I should have thought it 
more difficult to detect a convinced, but at the same- time 
ilaried, supporter of Her Majesty’s Government. A few weeks 
one might, perhaps, have pointed to Mr. Cripps, but it would be 
.to do so now. Mr. Chamberlain tells us that he is going to 
x the South African Republics, and that if Liberals object to his 
g 80, he will (I presume after going through the form of 
municating .with Her Majesty) dissolve Parliament. Mr. 
uberlain is not the Cabinet, nor the Prime Minister, and if he 
. both, he could not voluntarily dissolve in the middle of a war. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a far older Parliamentary hand 

Mr. Chamberlain, and much less addicted to bounce, has said 
jthere would be no general election while the war lasted, unless 
ament had run its normal course before peace was proclaimed. 
nr case, it is not for Mr. Chamberlain to prescribe the policy of 
Opposition. The Liberal Party have not made this war, and they 
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will not-be responsible. for the conséquences which may. follow’ 
One of these may be, and probably will be, temporary annexatil 
I say temporary, because. I haye no. more- doubt that the Republ 
wil regain their ‘independence than I havé that the sun W 
tise to-morrow. - The Boers are not of the stuff which mats 
-- subject races, ul _they will never ‘cease to struggle until thA 
are free. Mr, Chamberlain may hold them-down as long as he esr 
But Mi. Chamberlain is ephemeral, and liberty is not. Annexat 
means a recurrence, of civil war, marked by all the evil symptoms? 
hatred between- races, and only- interrupted . by a precarious ‘tru 
‘Those.who were against the war will protest against annexation: as į 
.crowning folly and’ iniquity. Those who were in favour of. it ar’ 
regarded it as “inevitable” may be referred to Mr. Asquith’s staft 
- ment after it had begun, that the very idea of annexing th,” 
. Republics was infamous. This war has saddened and chastened me 
minds ‘even among those who believed in its necessity. It ‘has | 
no such effect upon Mr., Chamberlain. He regards. it as the 
"thing which has happened tó England for many.a long -y: 
Although it is not yet over, he-is ready for another. Let the Pow 
of Europe come on. He will fight them all. Such is Ji ingoig 
naked and undisguised. Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues may not li 
it, but they have done nothing to check it. For my part, itl look 
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"m » ‘only at South Africa. as it was in 1895, and as it is now, I should si 


‘in the words ‘of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘after his influence, but not: | 
intellect, had ‘been extinguished under à a cororiet, “Ware Tory." L 
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